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WHEN the question of holding a World’s Fair in 1892, to cele- 
brate the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus, was first being agitated, 
the National Temperance Society decided to call a World’s 
Temperance Congress to assemble during the same period to 
gather up the results of the work for Temperance, and to bring 
together the friends of the Cause of all shades of opinion and 
of all varieties of organization, from every part of the world. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Managers held Sep- 
tember 24, 1889, the following resolution, offered by J. N. 
Stearns, was unanimously adopted : 

WueErEAs, It is proposed to hold the World’s Fair and Exposition in this 
country in the year 1892, which will be attended by people of all nations; 


therefore, 
Resolved, That we deem it expedient to hold a World’s Temperance Con- 


gress some time during the progress of such Fair, and that a Committee be 
appointed with full power to call such Congress and make all necessary 


arrangements, 


It was then supposed the Fair would be held in the city of 
New York, and the following preliminary circular was sent to 
the leading friends of the Cause in different countries asking 


their views on the matter: 


ROOMS OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
58 READE St., NEw York, Oct. 7, 1889. 


Dear Friend : 1 send you herewith the preliminary action of the Board of 
Managers of the National Temperance Society, at their last meeting, in rela- 
tion to the holding of a World’s Temperance Congress, to be held some time 
during the progress of the proposed World’s Fair in 1892. 

Will you kindly give me your views, Ist, as to the desirability of holding 
such a Congress; and, 2d, if held, what should be some of the topics desig- 
nated for consideration in papers and addresses to be prepared for the 
‘occasion ? 

Please favor me with your reply at your earliest convenience. 


Yours truly, J. N. STEARNS, Corresponding Secretary. 


A large number of favorable responses were received to the 
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CALE FOR SERE CONGRESS: 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HousE, 
58 READE STREET, NEW YorK. 


THE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE CONGRESS. 


Tue celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of America by a World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, in 1893, under the sanction and by invitation of the 
Government of the United States, will bring together a large 
number of representatives of many countries to participate in. 
the great historic commemoration. Beside the material ex- 
hibits of the various nationalities, it is proposed that there shall 
be a series of World’s Congresses to commemorate also their 
achievements in science, literature, education, jurisprudence, 
charity, philanthropy, religion, and in other departments of 
human activity, for the elevation of mankind. A World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition has been 
officially authorized and organized to promote the holding and 
success of such Congresses. 

In September, 1889, prior to the organization of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, the Board of Managers of the National 
Temperance Society, having had under consideration the sub- 
ject of calling a World’s Congress of Temperance workers of 
all shades of opinion and of all varieties of methods opposed 
to strong drink and the drink traffic, that all might become 
more familiar with the progress and needs of the work in all 
lands, adopted unanimously the following resolution : 

WHEREAS, It is proposed to hold the World’s Fair and Exposition in this 
country in the year 1893, which will be attended by people of ali nations ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it expedient to hold a World’s Tempera.ce Con- 
gress some time during the progress of such Fair, and that a Committee be 
appointed with fuil power to call such Congress and make all necessary ar- 
rangements, 


The World’s Temperance Congress Committee, appointed in 
accordance with this resolution, and in consultation and co- 
operation with the World’s Congress Auxiliary, therefore cal} 

(73) 
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a World’s Temperance Congress to meet in the city of Chicago, 
in June, 1893, the definite days to be hereafter announced. 

It is expected that the Congress will continue in session at 
least four days; that simultaneous sessions will be held in 
several sections for the presentation and discussion of the 
various topics which will claim the attention of the Congress. 
There will be an extended series of papers, presented by able, 
thoroughly competent writers of various countries, embracing 
a condensed history of the origin and work of the various 
temperance organizations and orders, and the present condi- 
tion and needs of the temperance reform in the different nation- 
alities. 

At the Committee’s request, the State Department at Wash- 
ington has kindly consented to have addressed to our Consular 
officers, in all the countries wherein America is officially repre- 
sented, the following questions, for such replies as these officials 
may be able to make, and to have the world-wide information 
thus secured placed at the Committee’s disposal for use at the 
World’s Temperance Congress : 

1. Statistics as to the quantity and kinds of intoxicating 
liquors produced. 

2, As to Governmental methods of dealing with the manufac-= 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

3. As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, and 
crime. 

4. As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants. 

The Committee cordially and earnestly invite representatives 
from all temperance organizations and religious bodies, or 
other organizations in sympathy with the objects of the Con- 
gress, and prominent friends of temperance in foreign countries 
not connected with any organization, It will be a Congress 
for deliberation only; no resolutions will be entertained, or 
action taken, of binding force upon the representatives of any 
country present. All national organizations should send seven 
representatives; State and Provincial organizations should 
send five representatives ; local organizations two representa- 
tives. Any organization which may fail to appoint represent- 
atives, the presiding officers thereof, or in their absence or 
failure, the secretary, may appoint representatives. 

English and French will be the languages of the Conference. 


The Committee anticipate that this Congress will be the most 


important, most memorable representative gathering, ever con- 
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vened in any country in the interests of the cause of Tem- 
perance. 

All bodies appointing representatives to the Congress are 
requested to send, at the earliest practicable date, the names 
and addresses of such representatives to J. N. Stearns, No. 58 
Reade Street, New York, Secretary of the World’s Temperance 
Congress Committee, to whom all communications relating to 
the Congress should be addressed. 


THEODORE L. Cuvier, President. 
J. N. Stearns, Secretary. 
ALBERT G. Lawson, Chairman. 


James BLACK, Gen. Louis WAGNER, 
THEOPHILUS A. Brouwer, Norman W. Dopnce, 
PETER CARTER, TS 1) POULSON, 

Henry B. METCALF, W. C. STEELE, 

Josuua L. Batty, J. A. Bocaropus, 

D>, C. Evpy, A. M. PowELt, 

James B. Duny, ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND, 


D. H. Mann, Committee, 
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SOME OF OUR PIONEERS AND LEADERS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Tue history of our Temperance Reform has been often 
written; but I have been requested to furnish a few personal 
reminiscences of the men who have helped to make that history. 
It has been my privilege to know several of the pioneers of the 
Reform—some of them very intimately. More noble and 
more unselfish men have not graced the annals of any good 
cause. In my youth I first saw the most remarkable Tem- 
perance advocate who has yet appeared—the Rev. Theobald 
Mathew, whose broad and beneficent philanthropy well entitles 
him to the name of “ father Mathew.’ A monument was 
reared to him last year in Dublin; his statue stands in the city 
of Cork; and the Total Abstinence societies which bear his 
name are scattered all over the globe. 

During the year after my graduation from Princeton College, 
I made a voyage to Europe. About the roth of August (1842) 
I reached Edinburgh, and found the little band of Teetotalers 
in that city making preparations for an excursion to Glasgow. 
Father Mathew was expected to make a visit to that city—the 
first that he had yet made outside of Ireland since the com- 
mencement of his great work in 1838. Our excursion party 
went by rail, on almost the only railway that had yet been 
constructed in Scotland. Arriving in Glasgow, we found a 
multitude of over 50,000 people assembled on the Green. In 
an open barouche drawn by four horses, stood a short, stout 
Irishman, with a handsome ruddy countenance, and attired in 
a long, black coat; his only decoration was a silver medal, 
which hung upon his left breast. The excited crowd—a large 
number of whom were his own fellow-countrymen—surged 
around his carriage, and several strove to grasp his hand or to 
touch his clothes. Such popular enthusiasm I had never 
before witnessed anywhere. After the procession had forced 
its way through the densely-thronged streets, it halted in a 
small open square. Father Mathew dismounted, and began to 
administer the pledge of abstinence to those who desired to 
They kneeled on the ground in platoons; the 


receive it. 
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pledge was read out to them; Father Mathew moved about 
and laid his’ hands upon the head of each one, and pronounced 
a brief benediction. Over the necks of many a small medal, 
attached to a cord, was placed; and the simple ceremony, 
which had something of the solemnity of a religious service, 
was concluded. In this manner the pledge was administered 
to several hundreds of persons within an hour, and fresh can- 
didates continually came forward. When I was introduced to 
the good man as an American, he spoke a few kind words, and 
gave me a sort of “apostolic kiss” on the cheek. Three or 
four hours afterward I made the first public Temperance speech 
of my life, at the banquet given to the distinguished hero of 
the day, in the City Hall. I have sometimes playfully alluded 
to Father Mathew’s kiss as my ordination to the ministry of 
proclaiming the gospel of total abstinence; and I have always 
had a warm side for the organizations which bear his name. 

His speech that evening in the City Hall had the charm of 
great modesty and downright sincerity. He disclaimed all 
glory for himself, and attributed his wonderful success to the 
_ direct blessing of Almighty God upon his efforts to persuade 
his fellow-countrymen to throw off the thralldom of the in- 
toxicating cup. For a portion of his wide influence Father 
Mathew was undoubtedly indebted to his position as a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic; but there was also vast power in the 
persuasive appeals which he made to the hearts and consciences 
of the multitudes whom he reached in Ireland, Great Britain, 
and America. By striking at the drinking customs he aimed 
an effective blow at the drink traffic, and large numbers of 
both dramshops and of distilleries were closed. It is computed 
that over four millions took the pledge of total abstinence 
from intoxicating poisons by his influence; the immediate 
revolution which he wrought was marvellous, and the hand of 
God was visible in the great work. Nor did that work end 
with his life. To-day, on both sides of the ocean, there are 
hundreds of thousands who are still loyal members of the 
“Father Mathew Societies.” To-day the spirit of the noble 
Trish Reformer survives in the philanthropic efforts of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, and Father Cleary, and Father Malone, and 
Elliott, and many other leaders in the Roman Catholic Tem- 
perance organizations. In our great and beneficent reform 
all distinctions of creed and of color, of nationality and of 
party, should be utterly lost sight of. 

I did not put eye upon Father Mathew until after my gradu- 
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ation from Princeton; but while I was a student there—about 
1840—I was invited by Dr. John Maclean, the Vice-President 
of the College, to come over to his house and be introduced 
to Mr. Edward C. Delavan, who was at that time the most 
conspicuous leader of our cause in America. I gladly accepted 
the invitation, and had a delightful interview with him. He 
was a handsome man, of about forty-seven, with most winning 
and courteous manners, which stood him in good stead when 
he was pleading our cause before King Louis Philippe in 
France, and before Presidents and eminent statesmen in our 
own country. Mr. Delavan was a wine merchant in his early 
life; but in 1828 he abandoned the traffic, and used the money 
which he had made in it to an unrelenting warfare against the 
demon of drink in all its forms. His familiarity with the 
“tricks of the trade’ made him a hard enemy for the liquor 
legions to contend with. He exposed the common methods 
of adulterating wines. He accused the Albany brewers of 
using foul water—the drainage of sewers and of cemeteries—- 
in their business; and several legal suits were brought against 
him. One suit came to trial; he was acquitted, and the other 
cases were dismissed. Mr. Delavan expended large sums of 
money in the circulation of Temperance journals, and of 
anatomical plates, exhibiting the ravages of alcohol on the 
human stomach. He was the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the original ‘““American Temperance Union,” and 
occupied towards the Reform in our land about the same con- 
spicuous and influential position that was occupied by the 
Hon. William E. Dodge thirty years afterwards. Mr. Delavan 
was a prominent man in the National Convention at Saratoga 
(in 1865), out of which grew the present “ National Temperance 
Society and Publication House.” He maintained his deep 
interest in our good cause to the close of his life, and died in 
Schenectady, N. Y., at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 

The leaders of our reform have generally proved the benefits 
of total abstinence and clean living by their longevity. The 
Rev. Dr. John Marsh, the author of the famous tract, ‘ Putnain 
and the Wolf,” and the indefatigable Secretary of the ‘“‘Tem- 
perance Union,” lived to four-score. I served my early cam- 
paigns under his eye, and at his suggestion prepared the tract, 
“Somebody’s Son,” which had some influence, I trust, in the 
abandonment of drinking customs on New-Year’s day. Thomas 
P. Hunt—or “Uncle Tommy,” as he was often called—the 


eloquent and humpbacked humorist, whose jokes were a whip 
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of scorpions to the rumsellers—fought bravely for our cause 
when he was eighty-two. Dr. Charles Jewett at three score 
and ten was as sprightly as a boy, and ended his noble career 
by writing his “Forty Years’ Fight with the Drink-Demon.” 
Dr. George B. Cheever, the brilliant author of “ Deacon Giles’ 
Distillery,” had a sunny old age, and had passed eighty-three 
when he went up to his heavenly crown. He once told me the 
story of his prosecution and imprisonment for thirty days for 
libel (!); but, as in the case of John Bunyan, the devil outwitted 
himself by turning jailer. Cheever’s imprisonment advertised 
the scathing satire, and sent “ Deacon Giles” and his abomina- 
ble still-house on the wings of the wind over the whole land, 
William E. Dodge did the work of ten men, and had hardly 
a gray hair on his honored head at the age of seventy-eight. 
And if I needed any other evidence of the life-protracting 
benefits of cold water, I might point to our illustrious veteran, 
General Neal Dow, who at the age of eighty-eight wields a 
spear whose “weight is that of a weaver’s beam.” If it be no 
infringement of modesty, let me add that (under God) I owe 
it to a strict adherence to the laws of health that I have been 
able to spend forty-seven years of active public service without 
passing a single Sabbath ona bed of sickness. Of Temperance 
it may be truly said, that “length of days is in her right hand; 
and in her left hand riches and honor.” 

Of all the American pioneers of our Reform, the most 
eminent and powerful whom I have personally known was 
Dr. Lyman Beecher—the illustrious sire of illustrious children. 
He was, in his day, the king of the American pulpit. A short, 
stout figure, florid complexion, a broad brow crowned with flow- 
ing gray hair, and with a voice as imperative as a Dahlgren gun— 
such was the grand old man when I first put eye on him, in his 
native town of New Haven, nearly fifty years ago. While 
preaching in Litchfield, in 1812, he brought in a report before 
the Connecticut Congregational Association, in which he boldly 
took the novel and radical ground that all ministers should 
preach against the drinking customs, that all church-members 
should abstain from using, or selling, or buying intoxicants—that 
farmers exclude liquors from their fields and parents from their 
families, and that temperance societies be organized in every 
community. “That,” said Beecher, “was the most important 
paper I ever wrote.” Yet another event was required to arouse 
the public conscience. Riding one day with a friend through 
Bantam, near Litchfield, my friend pointed to a stone farm- 
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house and said to me, “In that house lived the man whose 
drunkenness impelled Lyman Beecher to deliver the immortal 
Stx Sermons on Intemperance.” They were the tremendous shots 
heard rofind the world. Massive arguments, illuminated by 
vivid illustration, and made red-hot by holy emotion—those 
six discourses remain to this day as the most splendid single 
contribution to the Temperance literature of Christendom. 
When he was seventy-six years old I spoke with him, in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, at a meeting of congratulation over the 
enactment of Neal Dow’s original iaw of prohibition in Maine. 
It was just a quarter of a century since he had discharged the 
signal guns of his Six Sermons at Litchfield; and now a whole 
commonwealth had risen up and hurled the drink traffic over- 
board, and closed the last distillery in her borders! As Daniel 
Webster’s Reply to Hayne in the U.S. Senate became the text- 
book of our national conflict for the Union, so Dr. Beecher’s 
Litchfield discourses—delivered nearly seventy years ago— 
anticipated nearly all the fundamental principles of our great 
Reform. We have all—in America and in Britain——been build- 
ing on his foundations. 

The “Washingtonian” movement originated in Baltimore, 
in April, 1840. A drinking club of six men abandoned their 
evil habits, signed a pledge of total abstinence, and adopted 
the name of the “Washington Temperance Society.” Their 
leader was John H. W. Hawkins, and the movement spread 
rapidly over the land, and resulted in the reformation of many 
‘inebriates. The greatest single result of this movement was 
the conversion of John B. Gough from an obscure and wretched 
young sot into the most brilliant, popular, and effective advo- 
cate of our cause that the world has yet seen. He began his 
career as a reformed inebriate—in Worcester, Massachusetts— 
during the year 1843. The next year I heard him, for the first 
time, in Washington. A pale, slim, coarsely-dressed youth, 
with big eyes and long black locks, came before a small audi- 
ence in a small Methodist chapel. Before the evening was 
over’a revelation came to us—similar to that in Faneuil Hall 
when Boston heard for the first time Wendell Phillips. Mr. 
Gough soon visited me in Princeton, and for long years after- 
wards became my bosom friend. That marvellous voice of his 
stirred the tears and thrilled the hearts of nearly ten millions 
of his fellow-creatures. The one mistake of his brilliant career 
was that he ever allowed himself to employ his marvellous 
platform powers for any other object than to portray the mis- 
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eries of strong drink and to advocate the claims of total absti- 
nence and prohibition of the drink traffic. Gough was more 
than a convert from drunkenness ; he was a convert to godli- 
ness of heart and life. He affords the most striking of all the 
many illustrations that whoever would permanently vanquish 
the demon of the bottle must rely on the omnipotence of the 
“Everlasting Arm.” He died just as he might have wished 
to die—being stricken down suddenly whiie pronouncing a 
fervid appeal for temperance on a public platform in the sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia. A sorer bereavement our cause has never 
suffered. 

If space would permit I would love to record my pleasant 
recollections of many other great and good men who are linked 
with the earlier history of our movement. One of these was 
Dr. Justin Edwards, of Massachusetts, who was one of the 
ablest of all our pioneers. He organized the American Society 
for the Promotion of Temperance as far back as February, 
1826. He was a vigorous writer and a cogent speaker. I can 
hear him yet, as in his Yankee vernacular style he used to 
repeat over and over again the formula—“If you never touch 
intoxicants you never can become a drunkard.” Among those 
early advocates of the cause was Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine, 
of Ohio, who threw the weight of his eminent influence for 
our cause just as Bishop Lightfoot and Archdeacon Farrar 
have thrown their influence for it, in these later years, across 
the séa. Bishop Mcllvaine’s “Address to the Young Men of 
the United States on Temperance” was one of the earliest, 
tracts that Ican remember. The last time that I ever heard 
his eloquent voice was in my own pulpit just previous to his 
death, which occurred in 1873. Dr. Alonzo Potter, the Epis- 
copal Bishop of Pennsylvania, wrought a similar service with 
Mcllvaine, and wrote an admirable tract in advocacy of total 
abstinence. His father-in-law, the distinguished President 
Nott, of Union College, fired some tremendous broadsides 
against the drink fashions in 1836. He grappled with the 
current sophistries from science and from Scripture, and, as I 
once heard Carlyle say, “he squelched them like a rotten egg.” 
Of other veterans in our ranks whom I knew well I would fain 
add a loving word. Of the venerable poet John Pierpont, who 
set our principles into song; and of the pure Christian states- 
man, Theodore Frelinghuysen, who defended them in the 
Senate chamber. Of the heroic John Chambers, of Philadelphia, 
and the eloquent Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, of New York; of the 
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erudite Albert Barnes, who began his ministerial career by 
revolutionizing Morris County in New Jersey, and from his 
Philadelphia pulpit hurled one of the most powerful pleas for 
Prohibition; and of my beloved friend, Horace Greeley, the 
Nestor of the press, I might utter many words of affectionate 
remembrance. The last name I record here is the most illus- 
trious of them all—the name of him who in early life defended 
the principles of Total Abstinence and closed his glorious 
career by binding up the Union and by unbinding the manacles 
of the slave—the name of our country’s best-beloved, Adraham 
Lincoln. A cause which can boast such an array of leaders 
was never born to die until its mighty mission is accomplished. 
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THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE, 


58 READE STREET, NEW YorkK Clry. 
BY J. N. STEARNS, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Tue National Temperance Society and Publication House 
was called into existence immediately after the close of the 
late Civil War. Temperance societies had been largely dis- 
banded both North and South, and the Temperance sentiment 
of the country was at its lowest ebb. The land was flooded 
with drunkenness. The drink habit had become fastened upon 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers who had just returned to 
their homes. The work among the children had been almost 
universally abandoned. There was no Temperance literature, 
but little Temperance education, and few organizations any- 
where in existence. 

A widespread desire was manifested for something to be 
done, and a spontaneous call came from all parts of the land 
especially from among the churches, that there should be an 
organization that could rally all good men, women, and chil- 
dren to the work of saving the people from becoming a nation 
of drunkards. The beer and Jiquor interest had become active 
and aggressive. It flourished as the war progressed. The beer 
brewers had organized themselves into a National Congress, 
with millions of money at its command. The friends of Tem- 
perance saw clearly that something must be done at once if the 
land was to be saved from all these downward influences. In 
August, 1865, a National Temperance Convention, composed of 
325 delegates from twenty-five States and Territories, assembled 
in Saratoga Springs, and organized the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. The Convention was com- 
posed of representatives from all religious denominations and 
Temperance organizations of the country. The object was to 
create and circulate a sound Temperance literature. and to 
unify and concentrate the Temperance sentiment of the coun- 
try against the drink habit and the drink traffic. 


This Society is genuinely non-partisan in politics and non- 
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sectarian in religion; its fundamental principle is total absti- 
nence from the use, manufacture, and sale of all alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage. It avoids all side-issues. It specially 
seeks to arouse and enlist the Christian Church in this great 
Reform. 

Any person, male or female, may become a member who will 
pay the fee and subscribe to the following pledge: 


‘‘T hereby agree, that I will not use intoxicating liquors, as a beverage, nor 
traffic in them; that I will not provide them as an article of entertainment, or 
for persons in my employment ; and that, in all suitable ways, I will discoun- 
tenance their use throughout the community.” 


Three dollars constitutes an annual member; twenty dollars 
a life member; one hundred dollars a life director; and five 
hundred dollars a life patron. 

Its business is conducted by a board of thirty managers, ten 
of whom are elected each year, representing all the great lead- 
ing religious denominations and Temperance organizations of 
the land. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, the Christian merchant and philan- 
thropist, was its President eighteen years, until his death. 
Mark Hopkins, D.D., President of Williams College, succeeded 
him for two years, and he was followed by Rev. Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, who has served for eight years, 

With Vice-Presidents in every State, and agents in almost 
every community, its work covers the nation, and its literature 
permeates every part of the country. It furnishes ammunition 
and inspiration for every organization and for all classes in the 
community. It enters the Sabbath-school, the Church, and the 
Home with wholesome truth and sound instruction. It supplies 
the book for the library, the paper for the family circle, the 
pamphlet for the workman and searcher after truth, and the 
tract for the masses of the people. It furnishes physiological 
investigation, social appeal, religious instruction, political argu- 
-ment, scientific experiment, legislative and scientific facts, Bible 
truth, pulpit preparation, platform oratory, drawing-room read- 
ings, lyceum and lodge exhortations, and, in short, supplies for 
every rank in life and every condition in society. 

The National Temperance Society is the one great National 
Temperance organization of the land that bends all its efforts 
to secure a sound public sentiment in favor of total abstinence 
and the suppression of the liquor traffic. Its more than two 
thousand publications are designed for the education of the 
people, and especially for the young, in the habits of total ab- 
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stinence, law and order, and the suppression of the drink 
traffic. ; 

Its catalogue embraces over 2,000 different publications, from 
the one-page tract up to the bound volume of 1,000 pages. It 
has printed over 850,000,000 of pages of Temperance literature, 
which has been circulated in every State in the Union and in 
every country on the globe. 

It publishes three monthly papers with a circulation of over 
150,000, and has over three hundred first-class writers, 

It publishes the Youth’s Temperance Banner, with a monthly 
circulation of a hundred thousand; the Water-Lily, with about 
forty thousand monthly, suitable for circulation in Sunday- 
schools; the Wational Temperance Advocate, a 16-page monthly 
paper containing arguments, statistics, and Temperance tales, 
by some of the ablest writers in the world, and giving a con- 
densed history of the cause everywhere, It has published 189 
different books adapted to Sunday-school libraries. Of these 
books it has printed 510,000 volumes, which are changing hands 
weekly in many thousands of libraries throughout the land, 
reaching millions of children who otherwise would have no 
Temperance instruction. 

It has published the ablest text-books ever issued upon the 
nature and effects of alcohol on the human system. Its scien- 
tific, economic, religious, and legal publications are from the 
foremost writers of the day. 

It published the first Temperance Lesson Book for public 
schools ever issued in the country, and has spent large sums 
of money in the initial agitation for its introduction into the 
schools of the land. 

It has published fifty-six Temperance Lesson Leaves, giving 
Bible-texts, questions, notes, teaching hints, etc., of which over 
go00,000 have been published. 

Twelve different Music and Song Books have been issued, of 
which 500,000 copies have been published. 

Of the Temperance Catechisms, the one on “ Alcohol and To- 
bacco” has reached a circulation of over 300,000. 

Three American Standard Prize Essays have been published, 
for which the sum of $1,500 was paid: “ Alcohol and Science,” 
366 pages; ‘ Alcohol in History,” 481 pages; and “ Alcohol in 
Society,” 398 pages. These volumes cover every phase of the 
Temperance question, and should be in the hands of every 
Temperance worker, student, writer, or speaker, and in every 
library in the land. 
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The first publication was “ A Shot at the Decanter,” by Rev. 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of which 192,000 copies have been published. 
The Society has now 1,188 different tracts and leaflets on its 
catalogue, divided into series, as follows: 

Pages printed. 


288 two, four, eight, and twelve pages, 12mo.......- 68,788,800 
181 Children’s Illustrated, four pages, 18mo......... 27,154,000 
8 Scientific Series, two pages, I2M0..........-.-- 256,000 
20 four-page Teacher’s Series, I12m0.......-...---- 1,226,000 
174 one-page handbill, 8vo.......-...... see eeeees 15,117,000 
20 one-page handbill, No License Series, 8vo....... 631,000 
57 one-page handbill, Beer Series, 8vo............. 4,230,500 
67 one-page handbill, Gospel Series, 8vo........... 4,066,000 

* 4o one-page handbill, Cider Series, 8vo............ I, 386,000 
25 one-page handbill, Public Service Series, 8vo.... 528,000 
30 one-page handbill, Wine Series, 8vo............ 219,000 
25 one-page handbill, Thrift Series, 8vo........... 475,000 
114 Union Leaflets, 4, 8, and 16 pp., 32mo.......... 13,448,000 
32 Temperance Leaflets, 4, 8, and 16 pp.,32mo..... 6,657,600 
276 Pennys Papers, 12spp, €ach;, LOMO. ./.tasiiaaeteirs I,917,000 
40 Leaflets for Young People, 4 pp., 16mo......... 2,942,000 
§3 Primary, Leaflets; 2 ippey f2mOr. eile ae eee erie 942,000 
to German Leaflets, rand 4 pp., 12M0.-. -....0.6s 84,000 
S9Swedish bandbills\\8vo...... <ccce s) settee a tteter 34,000 
1,188 150,831,900 


MISSIONARY WORK OF THE SOCIETY. 


It is not onlya Publication House but a great Missionary 
Society. In fact, its entire work is essentially a missionary 
work. 

The great majority of its publications are never expected to 
pay the cost, but are indispensable to speakers and writers and 
thinkers in this great Reform, 

The distinctive missionary work of the Society increased so 
much upon our hands that a special Missionary Committee was 
appointed to look after this branch of our work. 

The missionary work covers the country and extends even to 
foreign lands. This is the one Society of the land fully equip- 
ped, thoroughly non-sectarian and non-partisan, embracing all 
denominations and organizations, that seeks to overthrow the 
drink habit and the drink traffic. Our missionary work now 
consists in part as follows: 

1. Work among the colored people in the South, employing 
colored missionaries, sending literature to ministers, churches, 
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educational institutes, and furnishing libraries for colleges, 
theological seminaries, etc. 

2. Scattering a literature in prisons, hospitals, penitentiaries, 
jails, ships, army posts, and other needy localities. 

3. The work in Congress for a National Commission of In- 
quiry and to look after other National Temperance interests at 
the Capital of the nation. 

4. Holding conferences, conventions, mass-meetings, con- 
gresses, Sabbath-evening services, and other public gatherings 
in different parts of the country. 

5. To supply special literature to pastors, editors, lecturers, 
foreign nations, etc. 

6. The work for a World’s Temperance Congress to be held 
in Chicago in June, 1893. 

7. To publish the ational Temperance Advocate, together with 
tracts and pamphlets on the medical, religious, economic, social, 
educational, and legislative questions, which as a pecuniary 
investment never make a return, but which are of great value 
to the cause. 

It circulates a vast amount of literature in prisons, hospitals, 
penitentiaries, institutions, and reformatories, in mission sta- 
tions, and needy localities throughout the land, and in almost 
every country on the globe. 

A volume of over two hundred pages by different writers 
upon the various phases of the question, has been sent to over 
seven thousand colored ministers of the South. 

Over five thousand students in Theological Seminaries in the 
land have received a copy of “Gospel Temperance,” of 250 
pages, sent by this Society. 

It commenced to petition Congress for a Commission of In- 
quiry into the results of the liquor traffic over twenty years 
ago, and has continued it ever since, holding many hearings in 
Washington and conferences in different parts of the country 
to forward this object. 

It has also sought to influence Congress to pass many other 
measures of national importance, thus keeping the subject con- 
stantly before the people. 

A series of Gospel Temperance meetings have been held in 
New York and other cities nearly every year since its existence, 
and a large number of Temperance Camp-meetings have been 
held each year in Ocean Grove and other portions of the 
country. 

It has called and arranged for the holding of five great 
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National Conventions for the last twenty-five years in different 
cities of the nation. 

It called an International Temperance Conference to be held 
in Philadelphia in 1876, during the progress of the Inter- 
national Exhibition, which was attended by 428 regularly ap- 
pointed delegates, and its results gathered up and bound in a 
volume of over nine hundred pages. 

A Centennial Temperance Conference was called by this 
Society, to meet in Philadelphia in 1885, to celebrate the Tem- 
perance progress of the country, as related to science, legisla- 
tion, local option, prohibition, Sabbath and public schools, 
Congress, literature, etc. Five hundred and nine delegates 
were registered, and its proceedings were published in a volume 
of six hundred and fifty pages. 

It has tendered public receptions to Canon Farrar, Canon 
Wilberforce, J. H. Raper, Robert Rae, and other distinguished 
representatives from abroad on their visits to this country. 

A great effort has been made to induce churches to form 
total abstinence societies among the members, and to train 
and teach their children the doctrines and principles of total 
abstinence. 

It commenced the agitation in this country for the study of 
the nature and effects of alcohol upon the human system in 
public and private schools of the nation, spending thousands 
of dollars in this direction before any other organization was 
interested in the movement. 

Its great missionary work has been among the colored - 
people of the South. Eight or ten colored missionaries have 
been employed in different States, visiting churches, schools, 
families, institutions of learning, to lecture and to circulate a 
Temperance literature among their people. They endeavor to 
convince and persuade their own race into habits of sobriety and 
steadfast opposition to the saloon. The weekly and monthly 
reports from these missionaries are most encouraging. , them 
services are eagerly sought after, and they are cordially wel- 
comed by their people. Their meetings are largely attended, 
and their influence is felt all through the community. They 
have greatly aided in the local-option contests in different parts 
of the South. 

It has carried on a large educational work in colleges and 
institutions of learning for the colored people in the South 
through the study of Dr, Richardson’s “ Temperance Lesson 
Book” and “ Alcohol and Hygiene,” published by this Society, 
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and by the placing of a great number. of volumes in the libraries 
of schools and colleges accessible to students preparing to be 
teachers and preachers among their own people. 

The total receipts for publications for the twenty-seven 
years of its existence, up to January, 1893, were $1,142,023.81. 
The receipts from donations, legacies, memberships, and in- 
terest from the Endowment Funds for the twenty-seven years 
were $295,167.44, while its real missionary work has been more 
than double that amount. 

The great lack of funds with which to carry on its mission- 
ary work, which is constantly increasing on its hands, is the 
weakest and most embarrassing part of its operations. 

It owns, free of all debt, stereotyped plates and copyrights 
of its two thousand different publications, and has an open 
field all over the land, with channels of usefulness everywhere 
waiting its ministrations. 

It asks its friends to give it at least $250,000 for an Endow- 
ment Fund, to be securely invested, and the interest to be used 
to carry on its missionary operations. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge gave $20,000 and Hon. John I. Blair 
$2,500 as a commencement of an Endowment Fund, the in- 
terest to be used each year in the work of the Society, and we 
earnestly solicit our friends to donate this year such sums as 
they can afford for this special purpose. 

The National Temperance Society is incorporated and pre- 
pared to receive legacies, and it is hoped all friends of Tem- 
perance wiil make provision in their wills for philanthropic and 
benevolent purposes, and will not forget the National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 

The following is a suitable form of bequest: 

I give and bequeath to the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICA- 
tion Houss, incorporated in the year 1866, under the Laws of the State of 
New York, the sum of Dollars, to be used for the purposes of 
said Society, and under its direction. 


The great need of our Society is for a permanent building 
centrally located, with ample space for our business operations, 
office room for secretaries, editors, treasurer, Board of Man- 
agers, etc., a hall for public meetings, and for a reading-room 
to contain the temperance library donated by Jas. Black, Esq. 
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This valuable library consists of over 2,000 bound volumes, 
5,000 pamphlets, and from 5,000 to 10,000 tracts on different 
phases of the Temperance question. These he has generously 
donated to the National Temperance Society and Publication 
House provided they will take charge of it, give it a permanent 
room of easy access to editors, writers, lecturers, ministers, and 
others. The friends of Temperance ought to furnish the So- 


ciety with ample funds for such a building. 
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riotUnyY OF THE SONS OF TEMPERANCE, 
BY BENJ. R. JEWELL, M.W.S. 


In 1840, at the time of a great religious awakening, a new 
purpose sprung up in the hearts of six men who were confirmed 
inebriates. Previous to this time no effort had been made to 
rescue those enslaved by appetite. 

A light suddenly dawned upon the world and the royal proc- ° 
lamation went forth. which brought deliverance to the cap 
tive and liberty to those heretofore held in the bondage of in- 
temperance. fs 

The founders of the Order of the Sons of Temperance were 
earnest and active Washingtonians. 

Sixteen men gathered in an upperroom at No. 71 Division 
Street, New York City, on Thursday evening, September 29, 
1842, and organized New York Division, No. 1. 

The most powerful agencies for good that the world has 
ever witnessed had their beginning in an “upper room,” and 
this old and tried Order is included among the heaven-born 
institutions. 

Two only of the founders of the Order survive, Mr. John W, 
‘Oliver, the first Recording Scribe, and Mr. George McKibben, 
the first Treasurer. Its promoters had three distinct objects 
in view, Viz. : 

1. Self-protection from the evils of intemperance by adhering 
to the principle and practice of total abstinence from the use 
of all intoxicating beverages. 

2. Copying freely from existing secret societies, they pur- 
posed to afford mutual assistance to each other in case of 
sickness, 

3. Self-culture by elevating their character as men, and the 
better qualifying themselves for their duties as American 
citizens. 

With self-denying devotion to the good of mankind, they 
sought to resist the social power of intemperance by counter 
attractions, with an organization having certain forms and pass- 

(33) 
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words which were deemed essential to its welfare and to 
guard against imposition ; “by these means they were strong- 
ly united in the bonds of friendship,” and were “securely held 
in the paths of rectitude and honor.” 

Their platform of principles was admirably constructed for 
the hearty support of all worthy men without regard to their 
religious views or political differences of opinion. 

In its non-partisan advocacy it has never ignored the neces- 
sity of the entire suppression of the traffic in intoxicating bev- 
erages, and in its initiatory service it declares its object is “to 
annihilate the sale and use of.’ these drinks. 

As a non-sectarian organization it affirms that the observance 
of its principles are the introductory steps toa spiritual reforma- 
tion and that the Order by its conservative character is the 
handmaid of Christianity. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 

The founders of the Order early planned for a permanent 
and systematic organization throughout North America. 

Local organizations were called Subordinate Divisions, the 
presiding officer designated as the Worthy Patriarch, and eligi- 
ble to membership in the State or Provincial Organization 
called the Grand Division, and the Grand Worthy Patriarch 
was made eligible to membership in the National Division, the 
law-making department of the Order. 

Afterwards Grand Worthy Associates and Grand Scribes, 
after two years’ consecutive service, were eligible as represen- 
tatives in the National Division. 

These three distinct branches constitute the whole system. 

“The perfection of the human form has been made to consist 
of a head to direct, a body to concentrate, and extremities to 
act, so the Order would be incomplete and perishable without 
its National, Grand, and Subordinate Divisions.” 

It is purely a voluntary association with just and explicit 


laws, and yet without the power of enforcing an unwilling 
obedience. 


THE PLEDGE. 

The pledge is emphatic and remains unchanged. 

“JT will neither make, buy, sell, nor use as a beverage any 
spirituous or malt liquors, wine or cider,” We believe in the 
efficacy and practicability of the pledge. All business rests 
upon the promise of the individual or firm. The government 
recognizes the pledge, and the Chief Executive, Parliament 
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and Congress of nations alike pledge allegiance to the Consti- 
tution. 

The marriage vow is only a pledge and the Christian Church 
is bound by promises. The best things in this life and the life 
to come rest upon the promises of Got. 


THE CEREMONIES. 


The ritual of the Order has been greatly changed. 

From time to time it has been simplified in its ceremonials 
and yet has lost none of its impressiveness. 

We perform no unmeaning ritualistic service; no pagan 
rites ; it is now destitute in its secret features of either sign, 
grip, or degrees. ‘Experience has taught us that the more 
simple and plainer our forms, the more impressive they become 
and the better adapted to that universal acceptance which is so 
desirable in an Order intended to scatter its blessings among 
all classes in society. True beauty is not made up of meretri- 
cious ornaments, but of simple, unadorned worth.” 

“The principles of the Order commend themselves to every 
well-wisher of the race; and it is believed that in its forms, 
ceremonies, and practical methods of work, there is nothing 
that the most strenuous advocate of simplicity can condemn. 

“They have all been adopted, not because in themselves they 
can reform and preserve men from evil, but because some form 
is necessary to give stability and permanency to the Order.” 

Besides this, its simplicity commends it to the minds of 
many who have been attracted within our safe enclosure 
through the instrumentality of these forms and ceremonies. 
“ Our great reliance under God is the truth of our principles ; 
truth that is set forth in all of our forms, urged with frequency 
on the attention of the members and addressed in the expres- 
sive language of colors through the eye to the heart and con- 
science. The regalia of the Order in all of its parts express 
the Love we are to cherish, the Purity we are to maintain, and 
the Fidelity we are to observe in our intercourse with each 
other and with our fellow-men.” 

RAPID GROWTH. 

From 1842 to 1850 the Order, from a small beginning of one 
Subordinate Division with sixteen members, had increased to 
six thousand Divisions, with a membership of two hundred 


and thirty thousand. 
During this period the Order-had been introduced into all of 


the New England, Middle, Southern, and Western States east 
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of the Mississippi River, and into Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
California west of the Mississippi River, and into the British 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Ontario, and also into England. 

It thus united in fraternal bonds the citizens of the United 
States and Great Britain, and has spread its beneficent in- 
fluences from where the St. Lawrence in its ceaseless flow bears 
onward the swift messengers of commerce to the sunny South, 
where tropical flowers and ripened fruit are always a present 
pleasure ; from the swelling surges of the Atlantic to the un- 
measured waters of the Pacific, and had crossed the Atlantic, 
raising its tricolored banner in the mother country. 

Flushed with success and stimulated with a laudable desire 
to extend the Order everywhere, many became members who 
were not actuated by the principles enunciated by the founders, 
and in eight years the Order reached the zenith of its numer- 
ical strength. 

Its too rapid growth presaged an early decline, and had not 
the promoters of the organization detected the numerous 
defects in the methods of work employed, the last chapters of 
its history would have been written decades ago. 

But with rare judgment and prudence, the National Division 
has from time to time eliminated the causes of the reaction 
that followed its early success, and the Order is to-day as 
numerically strong as it was in 1856. 


IN OTHER LANDS. 


In 1849, through the united efforts of Sir Leonard Tilley, of 
New Brunswick, and Joseph Thomas, of England, the Order 
was introduced into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. There the Order was made a friendly society which 
limited its membership. 

The conditions of membership are : (2) Thorough teetotalism; 
(4) Strict medical examination ; (c) Substantial and regular 
payments; (7) No alcohol as medicine unless prescribed by a 
physician. 

With these limitations they number 33 Grand Divisions, 460 
Subordinate Divisions, and nearly 30,000 members. 

The National Division of Great Britain and Ireland was 
chartered in 1855, 

The Order was introduced into Australia on May 31st, 1864, 
by Rev. Mr. Hobbs, of the Grand Division of Nova Scotia, and 
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a charter for a National Division was granted the year 
following. 

There are now eight Grand Divisions, with a total eee): 
ship of 5,825. 

The National Division of Victoria and South Australia was 
organized November 9, 1876; the first Subordinate Division was 
instituted at Geelong, Jan. 9, 1866. 

They have now four Grand Divisions, seventy-five Subordi- 
nate Divisions, and 3,789 members. 

Both of the National Divisions in the Southern Hemisphere 
are Friendly Societies, hence the membership is subject to 
almost the same limitations as those in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

In Great Britain and Ireland, in Victoria and South Austra- 
lia, nearly 15,000 Cadets of Temperance are enrolled. 

The Order has recently been introduced into South and 
West Africa. 


THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 


In 1849 the National Division declared “that the liquor 
traffic, licensed and unlicensed, is the great hindrance in the 
way of the Temperance Reform.” 

Thus early in its history did it declare hostility to the unholy 
traffic. 

At this period the Order had attained its greatest numerical 
strength, and had won such recognition that it could be truth- 
fully said “ That the temperance movement upon the North 
American continent was concentrated in the Order of the Sons 
of Temperance.” 

As the result of the agitation in behalf of absolute’ Prohibi 
tion, the aggressive speakers and workers in belialf of this 
special form of legislation belittled the moral suasion activities 
of the Washingtonians and also much of the work of the Sons 
of Temperance. 

The Division rooms were often made the arena of acrimo- 
nious debate, while the Order fully recognized the principle of 
Prohibition and promulgated the same in its passwords ; the 
result of this discussion was that seven years later a Prohibitory 
enactment was placed upon the statute-books of twelve States, 
and in three others the laws practica!ly prohibited the traffic. 

During this period the Order, by every means at its com- 
mand. concentrated its efforts in behalf of legal prohibition, 
neglecting the necessary work of recruiting new members of 
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attempting even to supply the drains which were made from 
time to time by deaths, withdrawals, apostasies, and the like. 

We entered this crusade witha quarter of a million of mem- 
bers and in 1856 we had less than sixty-five thousand enrolled 
members. 

During this period, had the membership shown the same zeal 
and fidelity in extending the Order as was exhibited from 1844 
to 1849, we should not only have seen the success of Prohibi- 
tion, but the enforcement of the same and the drink habit and 
drink traffic practically abandoned. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


The following-named persons have been elected Most 
Worthy Patriarch, the highest official position in the Order : 

Daniel H. Sands, 1844; Philip S. White, 1846; Samuel F. 
Carey, 1848; John W. Oliver, 1850; John Benton O’Neall, 
1852; Samuel L. Tilley, 1854; M. D. McHenry, 1856; B. D. 
Townsend, 1858; Silas N. Condict, 1860; Samuel L. Carlton, 
1862 ; J. J. Bradford, 1864; John N. Stearns, 1866; Robert M. 
Foust, 1868; S. B. Ransom, 1870; O. D. Wetmore, 1872; F. 
Marion Bradley, 1874 ; Louis Wagner, 1876; George W. Ross, 
1878 ; Evan J. Morris, 1880; Benj. R. Jewell, 1882; Benj. F. 
Dennisson, 1884; Eugene H. Clapp, 1886 ; Rev. R. Alder Tem- 
ple, 1888 ; Edward Crummey, 1890; Charles A, Everett, 1892. 

John W. Oliver, of New York, served the National Division 
of North America as Most Worthy Scribe, 1844-46; F. A. 
Fickardt, of Pennsylvania, 1846-62; Samuel W. Hodges, of 
Massachusetts, 1862-80; H. S. McCollum, of Western New 
York, 1880-84; Rev. R. Alder Temple, of Nova Scotia, 1884-88; 
and Benj. R. Jewell, of New Hampshire, the present incumbent, 
was elected in 1888. 

Since 1850 the administrations of John W. Oliver, J. J. Brad- 
ford, Robert M. Foust, S. B. Ransom, and Evan J. Morris were 
marked by no special changes in the membership of the 
Order. 

Decisive gains were made in membership during the admin- 
istrations of B. D. Townsend, F. Marion Bradley, Benj. R: 
Jewell, Benj. F. Dennisson, and Eugene H. Clapp, and notably 
so during the administration of John N. Stearns, when the net 
gain in membership was sixty-nine per cent. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN. 


In 1852 Pennsylvania commenced the agitation of the ad- 
mission of ladies to full membership. 
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Pp. M. W. P. Carey, in 1852, asked for such changes in the 
Constitution, ceremonies, and regalia as would be necessary 
for the “full admission of women into Subordinate Divisions.” 

In 1854 the National Division admitted ladies as.Visitors, as 
a compromise measure. They were not entitled to vote or UpaES 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Order. 

A special and impressive ritual was prepared for their intro- 
duction into the Order. 

In 1856 a majority of the members of the National Division 
was favorable to the admission of ladies as full members, and 
had the necessary two-thirds vote been given at that time we 
should not have witnessed the great numerical losses from 
1860-5. 

In 1866 the National Division admitted ladies to the privi- 
leges of full membership, and at the session held in Boston, 
Mass., in 1871, Glarvina Spence, of Eastern New York, Mary E. 
Studley and Ellen Cublen, of Ohio, were admitted as members 
of the National Division. 


ADMISSION OF COLORED PERSONS. 


The word white was never incorporated into the Constitution 
of the Order, yet up to 1853 the National Division declared it 
“ improper and illegal ” to admit colored persons. 

In 1854 the Grand Division of the Cherokee (Indian) Nation 
was organized. 

In 1862 an attempt was made to insert the word “white 
into the Constitution, but signally failed. 

In 1866 the National Division approved of the organization of 
Grand Divisions for colored persons, and in 1871 it declared that 
“we know no distinction on account of race, color, or former 
condition, but all are alike equal before the law.” 

At the twenty-seventh session of the National Division, held 
in Boston, Mass., in 1871, William Wells Brown (colored) was 
initiated a member of the National Division. 


” 


MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY. 


The National Mutual Relief Society connected with the 
Order is a great public charity, conducted as a business 
enterprise. 

An insurance of from $500 to $3,000 is given. 

Its purpose is to give strength and stability to the Subordi- 
nate Divisions. It is a valuable auxiliary in propagation work. 

The Association is purely mutual; charges its members only 
the cost of insurance ; collects assessments only when needed 
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at the death of a member, and is the fairest and surest method 
of providing for those we love. We claim that for safety, sim- 
plicity, and economy we are excelled by none and equalled by 
few. : 

WORK AMONG THE YOUNG, 

The founders of the Order early gave their attention to the 
organization of the Cadets of Temperance. 

This was for years a thriving juvenile society. It afterward 
became independent of the Sons of Temperance, the limit as to 
age of membership was removed, and many adults were ad- 
mitted as Cadets of Temperance. In Pennsylvania, New 
Brunswick, and perhaps other jurisdictions, the “Cadets” 
were emphatically a department of our work, while in other 
localities they were our competitors. This branch of our work | 
should never have become independent. Since 1889, by order 
of the National Division, “a new organization for children and 
youth has been called into existence. It is new in all respects, 
having a new, simple, and beautiful ritual, a new name, a new 
badge, new odes, and new supplies.” 

In the Loyal Crusaders we have a department for the chil- 
dren, instilling into their minds the conviction and habit that 
total abstinence is the only safe rule of action. 

“Jt is the purpose of the National Division to make the 
Loyal Crusaders the brightest, happiest, and most aggressive 
children’s organization in existence.” 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


The civil war severely tested the stability of the Order. 

Nearly one-fourth of the membership in the Northern States 
enlisted in the Grand Army of the Republic, and in the South- 
ern States a much larger proportion of the membership entered 
the Confederate service. 

At the close of the war in 1865, the Order was practically ex- 
tinct south of the Potomac River. 

The Order has been reorganized in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee. 


CONCLUSION, 

The Order seeks to educate the public mind. 

What our common schools do by systematic discipline for 
the intellect, the Order does for the public conscience. 

Under the “Good of the Order” we introduce readings, 


declamations, debates, music, and interludes of familiar con- 
versation. 
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We discuss the relation -of the temperance reform to every 
phase of social, moral, and political life; thus are we taught 
the principles of justice, truth, and gcod government. 

In the fifty years of our work more than three millions of per- 
sons have taken our pledge, and hundreds of thousands of . 
families have been blessed by the beneficefit work of the Order 
of the Sons of Temperance. It deserves the approbation, 
gratitude, and encouragement of the country. We have not 
accomplished ail we aimed at, but we ask that our principles 
and methods of work may be fairly judged. 

This reform is based not only upon temperance, but -virtue, 
humanity, benevolence, philanthropy, and Heaven. 

In the contest we are waging against the “ Baal of this age,” 
we need have no fears as to the final issue. 

We will storm the citadel of intemperance by moral and legal 
means till it shall crumble and fall to the earth. 

We wili wage this war till the drink habit shall be eradicated 
and the drink traffic outlawed. 

Then will crowns and white robes be awarded to those who 
have followed their Master “even unto the end.” 


THE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD 
TEMPLARS, 


BY SAMUEL D. HASTINGS P.R.W.G.T. 


Tuis Order originated in Central New York in the summer 
of 1851, and in the course of a few years spread into Canada, 
and some ten or twelve of the States of the American Union. 

The Grand Lodge of New York was recognized as the head 
of the Order until May, 1855, when representatives of ten 
Grand Lodges, viz.: New York, Pennsylvania, Canada, lowa, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio met 
at Cleveland, Ohio, and organized the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge, the supreme head of the Order. 

The Order has since spread all over the civilized world, and 
now exists in every State and Territory of the American Union, 
in every province in Canada, including Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Manitoba, 
and British Columbia; in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land; in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and Switzer- 
land; in India, China, and Japan; in Africa; in Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania ; in Central and South America; in the 
Sandwich Islands and in many other islands of the ocean. 

The ritual of the Order has been translated into some ten 
or twelve different languages. 

In all parts of the world the same ritual is in use, the same 
songs are sung, and the same password is everywhere used to 
gain admission to the lodge-room. A Good Templar would be 
just as welcome and just as much at ease in a lodge-room in 
China, in Africa or New Zealand as he would be at his own 
home. 

Since the institution of the Order more than eight millions 
have taken the pledge of total abstinence at its altars. Of 
this number probably not less than eight hundred thousand 
were hard drinkers ; and of these at least four hundred thou- 


sand have kept their pledge and have become active laborers 
(42) 
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in the cause. The present membership of the Order, includ- 
ing the juvenile department, is about six hundred thousand. 
The Good Templars’ pledge being for life, there are hundreds 
of thousands now not in connection with the Order who are 
true to their pledge and earnest advocates of the temperance 
cause. 

The sessions of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge were for- 
merly held annually ; since 1887 they are held but once in two 
years. Three of the sessions of this body have been held in 
Canada, one in England, and one in Scotland ; the others in 
different States of the American Union. The session of 1873 
was held in London, England. Fifty-seven persons crossed 
the Atlantic to be present at this session. 

The session of 1891 was held at Edinburgh, Scotland. One 
hundred and twenty-nine persons were in attendance from this 
side of the ocean. 

The following are the names and term of service of the sev- 
eral presiding officers of the R. W. G. Lodge: James M. Moore, 
Kentucky, 1855-6; S. M. Smith, Pennsylvania, 1856-7 ; O. W. 
Strong, Illinois, 1857-8; Simeon B. Chase, Pennsylvania, 
1858-63 ; Samuel D. Hastings, Wisconsin, 1863-8; Jonathan 
H. Orne, Massachusetts, 1868-71; John Russell, Michigan, 
1871-3; Samuel D. Hastings, Wisconsin, 1873-4; John J. 
Hickman, Kentucky, 1874-7; Theo. D, Kanouse, Wisconsin, 
1877-79; John J. Hickman, Kentucky, 1879-81 ; Geo, B. Katz- 
enstein, California, 1881-4; John B. Finch, Nebraska, 1884-87 ; 
Wm. W. Turnbull, Scotland, 1887-92; Dr. Oronhyatekha, 
Canada, 1892. 

At the session of the R. W. G. Lodge held at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in May, 1876, owing to a difference of opinion as to the 
proper legislation that should be had relative to the admission 
of negroes into the Order, the representatives from Great 
Britain, joined by the representatives from Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, two from Indiana, one from Ohio, and one 
from Iowa, withdrew from the session, met in another room, and 
organized another body. The work of the new organization 
was confined mainly to the continent of Europe, although it 
had some lodges in Canada, in the United States, and in Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. 

The two bodies worked separately for about ten years, when, 
at the session of the R. W. G. Lodge held at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., in 1887, they were happily united and have since worked 
harmoniously as one body. 
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The Good Templar Order is strictly a TEMPERANCE ORGAN- 
IZATION. It has no other purpose in view. It is not a bene- 
ficiary society. Its sole purpose is to deliver the land and the 
world from the curse of intemperance. Its principles are 
thorough and radical. No temperance organization in this or 
in any other land has ever erected a higher standard. 

Its. principles and objects are clearly and concisely set forth 
in the following Platform, adopted at an early period in the 
history of the Order and always kept prominently at the front, 
like the banner of an army in battle: 

1. Totalabstinence from all intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

2. No license in any form, or under any circumstances, for 
the sale of such liquors as a beverage. 

3. The absolute prohibition of the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors for such purposes—prohibi- 
tion by the will of the people, expressed in due form of law, 
with the penalties deserved for a crime of such enormity. 

4. The creation of a healthy public sentiment upon the sub- 
ject by the active dissemination of truth in all the modes 
known to an enlightened philanthropy. 

5. The election of good, honest men to administer the laws. 

6. Persistence in efforts to save individuals and communities 
from so direful a scourge, against all forms of opposition and 
difficulty, until our success is complete and universal. 

These principles are sound and radical. They present in- 
fallible remedies for all the evils of intemperance: total absti- 
nence for the individual and total prohibition for the State. 
There would never have been a drunkard in the world had 
every one adopted the principle of total abstinence and lived 
up to it; and there would never be another, should all from 
this time on, adopt the principle and be true to it. There 
has never been a community cursed with the evils of in- 
temperance, from the foundation of the world till now, 
that accepted the principle of the entire prohibition of 
the liquor traffic and rigidly enforced it: and the curse will 
rapidly disappear from the globe, never more to be known, 
when all nations prohibit, by law, the manufacture, sale, and 
importation of intoxicating beverages, and see to it that the 
law is enforced. 

It may be said in a word, that the principles adopted by this 
organization, and proclaimed to the world more than forty 
years ago, are the highest water mark that has yet been reached 
by any church or temperance organization to.this day, and in 
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this fact may be found one of the chief reasons of the great 
success and power of the organization, © 

While many churches and church temperance organizations 
have faltered on the question of prohibition, this organization 
has always stood firm and true. While others have yielded to 
the demand for high license, this organization has always re- 
sponded : “No license, high or low, in any form or under any 
circumstances.” No threats, no sophistry, no inducement to 
secure temporary success at the sacrifice of principle have 
been able to induce this organization to lower its high standard 
a single iota. At the very start it was nailed to the mast, and 
there it has floated ever since. 

The work of the Order has been mainly educational. The 
more than eight millions who have taken the pledge of total 
abstinence have weekly been instructed in the great principles © 
of the temperance reform. 

The more than ten thousand meetings held each week—more ° 
than five hundred thousand each year—serve to keep the sub- 
ject constantly before the minds of the members, and thus to 
keep alive their interest in the movement. 

The Order has had much to do in creating the public senti- 
ment which now pervades the land in opposition to the liquor 
traffic. Besides the thousands of lodge meetings held every 
week, many Grand Lodges have had more or less able lecturers 
constantly in the field advocating total abstinence and pro- 
hibition. 

Some of these lecturers have been men of great ability and 
eloquence, and their lectures have been attended with the most 
marked success. 

The Order has been instrumental in placing in the hands of 
the people a large amount of most valuable temperance litera- 
ture. In several States that valuable work of Judge Pitman’s, 
“Alcohol and the State,” was placed in the hands of State 
officers, members of the legislature, judges of the courts, 
prominent lawyers and clergymen, and other distinguished 
citizens. 

Nearly twenty thousand copies of the able lectures of John 
B. Finch in favor of Prohibition, in a handsome bound volume, 
have been placed in the hands of the people, and have been 
read by perhaps a hundred thousand persons. The R. W. G. 
Lodge has a permanent Literature Committee whose attention 
is constantly given to the preparation and circulation of tem- 
perance literature, 
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Much of the temperance legislation that has been enacted 
in different parts of the world has been secured through the 
agency of this organization. 

It has always had within its ranks all classes of men and 
women—the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned—and has thus been enabled to ex- 
ert an influence upon all classes. It has had within its ranks 
two Vice-Presidents of the United States, scores of Governors 
of States, members of Congress, judges of courts of all grades, 
members of legislatures, presidents and professors of colleges, 
bishops, doctors of divinity and of medicine, teachers, lawyers, 
bankers, merchants, mechanics, laboring men; in fact, men of 
every profession, trade or occupation, class or condition, race, 
color, and nationality have been represented in its ranks. 

It would not, perhaps, be out of place to claim some credit 
for the Order for what has been accomplished in other direc- 
tions by its active and prominent members. The idea of es- 
tablishing the National Temperance Society and Publication 
House—an organization that has done as much, if not more, 
than any other in pushing forward the great temperance re- 
form—originated in the brain of a prominent Good Templar— 
Hon. James Black—and to him, as much, at least, as to any 
other one man, are we indebted for the successful establish- 
ment of this useful organization. Many of its officers are and 
always have been Good Templars. 

Nor will it be assuming too much to claim some credit for 
aid rendered to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

The W.C. T. U. is without question one of the grandest and 
most effective agencies for the furtherance of the temperance 
reform, if not ze grandest and most effective now in existence. 
With its thorough and systematic organization, reaching all 
phases of the great reform, and extending all over the world, 
with its noble and talented president and the peerless band of 
devoted women who are laboring with her, the W. C. T, Union 
is one of the most powerful organizations ever rallied to the 
support of any moral reform. 

But would it have been possible for this organization to have 
done the great work it is now doing had not the way been pre- 
pared to a great extent by the labors of the Good Templars? 
At the very start the Good Templar organization placed 
woman upon a perfect equality with man. 

She is eligible to every position in the Order, not excepting 
that of its chief executive officer, and nearly all positions have 
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been filled by women, including that of chief executive officer 
of several Grand Lodges ; and women have had a training and 
an experience in this Order that had never been previously ac- 
corded to them, and this did a vast deal in preparing them for 
their labors in connection with the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

Those who instituted the Order of Good Templars builded 
wiser than they knew. 

This Order is the largest temperance organization in the’ 
world; it has more actual enrolled members directly con- 
nected with it, acting together in concert, who regularly con- 
tribute to its funds, than any other temperance organization 
now existing, or that ever has existed. 

It is essentially a Christian organization. There is no re- 
ligious test for membership any further than that no one who 
does not believe in a Supreme Being can belong to the Order. 
It is safe to say that a majority of its members are, and always 
have been, Christian men and women, and its highest official 
positions in this and in other lands have generally been filled 
by persons of this character. 

So far as the knowledge of the writer goes, it raises more 
money for pushing on the temperance cause than any other 
temperance organization in the world. The United Kingdom 
Alliance in Great Britain is held up as an example worthy of 
imitation, contributing as it does from $75,000 to $100,000 an- 
nually in furthering the onward progress of the cause. And it 
is worthy to be held up as an example to be followed by all 
other organizations. 

The Good Templars raise for the promotion of the cause 
through their organization not less than six hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, 

The Order has discovered the true secret of raising large 
sums of money in a way that is burdensome to no one. A 
quarterly contribution of from twenty-five to fifty cents is bur- 
densome t6 no one, while from a large number, in the aggre- 
gate, a large sum is realized. 

The poorest and the humblest contribute the same as the 
proudest and the wealthiest as the condition of membership, 
and hence all stand as equals in rights and privileges in the 
Order. 

The prohibition of the liquor traffic being one of the funda- 
mental principles of the organization some have erroneous:y 
supposed the Order to be partisan. 


t 
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Without doubt the fact that those who were most prominent 
in the organization of the National Prohibition party, and who 
have been its mainstay since, were Good Templars, has served 
to give rise to this impression, 

The Order is in no sense a political partisan organization, 
True, it has a deep interest in the manner in which its mem- 
bers use their political power in its bearing upon the licensing 
or the prohibition of the liquor traffic. To vote in favor of 
‘license, high or low, or in opposition to prohibition, is really as 
great a violation of the principles of the Order as to use in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage. 

The real position of the Order touching this matter can best 
be shown by a few extracts from a report unanimously 
adopted by the R. W. G. Lodge at its session held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May, 1886. Says this report: 


‘‘The Independent Order of Good Templars, from its very organization, has 
been pledged to labor for the absolute prohibition of the manufacture, im~ 
portation, and sale of intoxicating liquors to be used as a beverage. ... . 

‘‘The liquor traffic, whatever it may have been in some remote period of 
the past, is now a creature of law, and hence can only be reached through the 
law-making power, and this power can only be reached through the agency of 
political action..... 

“The position of the Order is, and always has been, ‘ No license in any form 
or in any circumstances for the sale of intoxicating liquors to be used as a 
beverage.’ 

“‘For no pecuniary consideration, however great, would we consent to 
license men to destroy the homes of the land. The payment of a $500, or 
even a $5,000 license fee, cannot make an evil and immoral business a good 
and moral one. As between high and low license we regard high license as 
far the most objectionable. The advantages claimed for high license are all 
delusions. Instead of lessening the evils of the traffic, it tends to increase 
them. Instead of being a half loaf of good bread, it is worse than a stone. 
Instead of being a step toward prohibition, it is a step, and a long one, too, 
in the opposite direction. .... 

“The end for which we aim is to secure the highest, the strongest, and the 
most permanent prohibition that can possibly be had. In the States of the 
American Union this is realized in State and National Constifutional pro- 
hibition, secured by amendments to the constitutions of all the States pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks, and an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting the importation, the 
manufacture, and the sale of such liquors throughout the entire Nation; the 
amendments in all the States and in the Nation to be supplemented by legis- 
lative enactments to give them force and effect, to be followed by the election 


of officers who will see to it that these prohibitory enactments are thoroughly 
enforced 


es How should we vote? In attempting to answer this question, we would 
say, in the language of the General Conference of the M. E, Church, held in 
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Philadelphia in 1884: ‘That while we do not presume to dictate to our people 
as to their political affiliations, we do express the opinion that they should not 
permit themselves to be controlled by party organizations that are managed 
in the interest of the liquor traffic.’ . . 

“The men interested in sustaining the liquor traffic have emphatically de- 
clared that they will sustain no political party that will not give them the legis- 
lation they seek ; that they will support no candidate for public office who will 
not do their bidding. 

““These men are in earnest. They mean what they say. They do not act 
upon uncertainties. When they support a political party they know that the 
party will sustain them. When they vote for a candidate for public office we 
may be assured that they have had satisfactory evidence that he will be true 
to their interests. .... 

“In the language of the General Conference of the M. E. Church, already 
quoted: ‘We should not permit ourselves to be controlled by party organiza- 
tions that are managed in the interest of the liquor traffic.” 


The question may be asked: “Are there such parties? Are 
there parties in this or in other lands that are supported by the 
liquor-dealers?” If there are, then they are parties managed 
in the interest of the liquor traffic, for these men have declared 
again and again that they would give their support to no party 
that was opposed to their business. We think, then, we are safe 
in saying that no Good Templar can be true to his obligation 
to oppose and discountenance the liquor traffic in all honorable 
ways who goes to the polls side by side with the liquor-dealer 
in support of a party and of candidates for public office, that 
occupy positions favorable to the liquor interest. 

If the Good Templar thinks that in casting his vote he is 
giving his influence in favor of prohibition, and the liquor- 
dealer, in casting his, thinks he is exerting his influence against 
prohibition, one or the other is deceived. Which one is it 
most likely to be? 


HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY CAROLINE B, BUELL, COR. SEC. 


In order to give a clear idea of the reason for existence of 
an organization as unique as the W. C. T. U., and which is 
part of agreat reform movement, some space should be given 
to the reform itself, with a statement of the logical movement 
of forces which have given to it momentum and carried it from 
one stage to another. But as ina short sketch this cannot be, 
it only remains to say, if we turn back the pages of history, we 
will see how each organization has come at the appointed time 
to take its place in the great movement and do its work, till by 
united and concentrated action the key-stone is put in place 
and the great arch of reform triumpbantly completed. 

Not until the winter of 1873 did woman receive her call or 
find her place in the temperance reform. The call Divine came 
in that great uprising of women, that “ whirlwind of the Lord,” 
known as the 


WOMAN’S CRUSADE, 


which began on the morning of December 23d, in the town of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, continuing for nearly six months; the spirit 
of which swept over many of our largest States, and enlisted 
hundreds of earnest Christian women, One of the results of 
this movement was the closing of many saloons, particularly 
in Ohio, and the reformation of many drinking men. 

Not less remarkable was the 


ORGANIZATION 


of the National W.C.T.U. As the active effort of the crusade 

subsided, it left in its wake many “Praying Bands” and 

“Woman’s Temperance Leagues” actively engaged, through 

committees appointed for that purpose, in visiting saloons and 

holding evangelistic meetings for and with the drinking classes. 

It was at Chautauqua, N. Y., in August, 1874, that a few 
(50) 
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women, with spirits touched by the fire of this great movement, 
met and consulted as to the next step to be taken to make per- 
manent the work so marvelously begun, and a call was sent 
forth to all these praying bands and societies to send repre- 
sentatives to a general convention, to be held in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the 17th, 18th, and roth of the following No- 
vember. At this convention sixteen States were represented ; 
about six, or perhaps less, were organized and sent regular 
delegates. These, however, formed the nucleus for the work 
which has since been accomplished in the organization of every 
State and Territory and the District of Columbia; also in every 
capital city in the land and in nearly every city of ten thousand 
or more inhabitants, and in hundreds of smaller towns and 
villages. A large corps of organizers has been brought to the 
front in the respective States, some going into the Territories 
and doing effective work there, 


A PLEDGE 


was adopted, but no special form was indicated, the term “ total 
abstinence” covering the requirement. But at the convention 
held in Chicago in 1877, the following was adopted and has 
never since been changed : 


“‘T hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all distilled, 
fermented, and malt liquors, including wine, beer, and cider, and to employ 
all proper means to discourage the use of and traffic in the same.” 


This special pledge has not been binding on either State or 
local Unions, each and all being allowed to use whatever they 
chose, so long as it is a total abstinence pledge. 


A BADGE 


was also adopted. Miss Margaret E. Winslow, editor of Our 
Union, the official organ of the society, proposed a white 
ribbon, with the letters W. C. T. U. in gold stamped thereon, 
to be tied in the button-hole of the dress, and this was adopted. 
The white ribbon thus tied had previously been adopted and 
worn by the Ladies’ Temperance Society, of Waltham, Mass. 
To-day it is worn by the membership of the Union throughout 
the land, and when the World’s Union was organized it was 
adopted by that society and is now worn in many other 
countries as the badge of the women who have consecrated 
their lives to this movement. 
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A TRYSTING TIME WITH GOD 


was fixed for “ the evening twilight hour,” but was subsequently 
changed to the “noon hour,” and is now observed by the mem- 
bership throughout the world. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN. 


Without money in the treasury, without a name for a sub- 
scription list, it was decided to begin the issue of a paper, and 
accordingly, in June, 1875, the first number of Zhe Woman's 
Temperance Union appeared. In the fall of 1876 the name of 
the paper was changed to Our Union. In 1880 a proposition 
was received from the Woman’s Publication Association of 
Illinois, which owned Zhe Signal, organ of the Illinois W. C, T. 
U., to consolidate the two papers. A committee was appointed 
with power to act, and after taking legal advice and consider- 
ing the interests of the National W. C. T. U., it was decided by 
this committee that it was not wise to accept the proposal. 
The subject was not dropped, however, and in 1882 the two 
papers were finally consolidated by the Woman’s Publication 
Association buying up the subscription list of Our Union, which 
thereby passed into the hands of that corporation, to be issued 
thereafter under the name Our Union Signal. By this act the 
W. T.P. A. became the authorized publishing house of the 
National W. C. T. U. From this house there have been issued 
during the past year, 1892, about two hundred and thirty 
million pages of literature, including those of Our Union Signal, 
The Oak and Ivy Leaf, and the Young Crusader, organs of the 
Young Women’s Branch and the Loyal Temperance Legion. 

Previous to the year 1886, the 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


were in the city of New York, but in May of that year it was 
removed to Chicago, in order that all the interests of the 
organization might be centered in one place. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary had for years been at the headquarters, and in 
the fall of 1886 the Treasurer also opened her office there. 
The President has always kept her office at Evanston, doing 
her work in the quiet of her own home. 


THE HAYES PICTURE. 


The Presidential campaign of 1876 resulted in the election 
of Rutherford B. Hayes to the Presidency of the United States. 
Mr. Hayes and his wife were both teetotalers, and brought to 
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the nation’s capital the principles which they had long before 
espoused and rigorously carried out in their own home, and the 
result of this was the exclusion of intoxicating liquor from the 
family table and from all State dinners and banquets given at 
the White House, and although great pressure was brought to 
bear they both stood firm for the right as they understood it. 
This action of the first lady of the land made a profound im- 
pression upon the whole country, and especially upon the 
Christian and temperance people. The National W. C. T. U., 
wishing in some way to show its appreciation of this brave 
stand for the right, gladly accepted the proposition of Rev. 
Frederic Merrick, of Delaware, Ohio, to present some memorial 
to the country, which should emphasize this act of the Presi- 
dent and his wife. A picture of Mrs. Hayes was decided upon, 
to be hung in the east room of the Capitol. A leading artist 
in New York City was engaged to execute the work, and upon 
the 5th of March, 1881, the picture was presented by Miss 
Willard, President of the National W. C. T. U., and received by 
James A. Garfield, who the preceding day had been inaugurated 
President of the United States. 
At the first Convention 


A PLAN OF WORK 


was submitted, which now reads like a prophecy of these later 
days, for it is a noteworthy fact that in this plan may be found 
the seed of most of the leading departments of our work, as 
now carried on, and it is also well to notice that all were lines 
of work directly associated with the prevention or cure of in- 
temperance. These lines of work and those which have grown 
out of them were placed in the hands of committees, the mem- 
bers of which were ofttimes widely separated. This separation 
naturally led to one woman doing the major part of the work. 
Still, though laboring under these and other disadvantages, a 
vast amount of good was accomplished and the foundation was 
laid for later successes. This plan of committees, however, 
was changed in 1880 and each line of work was placed in the 
hands of one woman and she alone held responsible for the 
outcome. 
Thus the 
JUVENILE WORK 

was given to one individual, and her plans were urged to a 
greater or less extent in all the States, but the one great need 
appeared to be a better and closer organization, under a name 
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and plans which would in themselves add enthusiasm. Conse- 
quently, in 1884 Connecticut adopted a systematic plan of or- 
ganization, with a definite name, and invited all children’s 
bands which were then bearing as many different names as 
there were bands, to come into auxiliaryship. This they did. 
West Virginia and other States adopted the same, till in 1886 
so many States had taken up the idea that the 


LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGION 


and its plan of organization was then and there adopted by 
the National Union, This unification of the work for children 
has been most successful and proved the wisdom of the 
thought of its originator. 

No one department of work has accomplished more for the 
temperance reform than that of 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION 


in the public schools, This effort, although embodied in the 
first plan of work, was not really launched till 1877, when a 
committee was formed to introduce the teaching into “ Schools 
and Colleges.” A great amount of preparatory work was 
done. In 1880 Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Mass., was placed in charge, 
and brought to the work so much of earnestness and enthusi- 
asm that laws have been secured in thirty-six States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and‘all the Territories except Indian. It is 
also introduced in all military and naval academies and in In- 
dian schools, thus bringing more than twelve million children 
under the influence of these laws. 
In the efforts made in seventeen States for 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION 


the W. C. T. U. has either led or been found well at the front, 
and while these efforts were successful in only four States, the 
education thus received was worth the tax upon body, mind, 
and purse, ‘ 

' The young ladies have been ddving these years gradually 
gathered into the organization. , Their work is to a great ex- 
tent unlike that of the older eee in that they pay less at- 
tention to the legal phases and more to those which have their 
ramifications in the social and home life of the people. The 
influence which can be exerted by these young lives cannot be 
estimated, either to the organization or to the reform. 

The educational side of the work is carried on largely and 
most effectively through the 
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DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 


which for years has sent out broadcast throughout the land 
the truths concerning total abstinence and the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, giving the “thus saith science” regarding al- 
cohol and sounding the alarm where the theory of license has 
been advanced. It has carried into the home the facts regard- 
ing heredity and emphasized those concerning the health of 
the inmates of those homes, and encouraged the study and 
practice of all laws which relate to food, dress, and the en- 
tire physical conduct. It has endeavored to arrest the atten- 
tion and turn the thought of housekeepers to a more excellent 
way of cooking, that prenatal influences may be supplemented 
and enforced by after-conditions which shall result in habits 
that do not tend toward the saloon. 

On a line parallel with the “thus saith science” runs that of 
“thus saith the Lord,” the Bible view of the personal phase of 
the movement, and this has been for years most persistently 
presented in the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 


thus aiming to use the facilities presented by the church to in- 
still into the minds of its children the principles and truths 
which are a part of the Gospel of Christ. 

The economic side has not been overlooked, but the 


RELATION OF TEMPERANCE TO LABOR AND CAPITAL 


has been studied and employers asked to require total absti- 
nence in employees. Workingmen have been asked to make 
total abstinence a test of membership in all labor organiza- 
tions, and to in every way possible set before wage-earners 
the waste, pauperism, and crime resulting from the liquor traf- 
fic, and, so far as can be, to secure a separation of the laborer 
from the saloon and its interests. 
THE PRESS, 

both daily and weekly, religious and secular, has been used to 
spread the truths of this gospel of temperance, by bringing 
constantly before the reading public, facts and statistics re- 


garding all phases of the work. 
Kindred evils resulting from the use of other 


NARCOTICS 


have come under the ban of this organization, and a crusade 
against tobacco and opium is the aim of this department, Ef- 
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forts put forth have already resulted in laws upon the statute- 
books of several States prohibiting the sale of tobacco, cigars, 
and cigarettes to minors. 


THE LECTURE BUREAU, 


under the auspices of this society, endeavors to furnish the 
best speakers for public meetings, and the work in 


PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


carries these same thoughts to those who are shut away from 
contact with those who would show them a “more excellent 
way ” of living, and the 


FLOWER MISSION 


strives to supplement this work by little acts of kindness, 
brightened by flowers and Scripture texts, which may speak 
when the heart that prompted, the hand that gave, have turned 
to other pursuits. 

TWO AFFILIATED INTERESTS 


there are which should be mentioned: the National Temper- 
ance Hospital, established in 1883, to demonstrate that alcohol 
is not needed in medicine; and the Temple, begun in 1890, for 
the purpose of securing permanent headquarters and furnish- 
ing a revenue for the work, 

In 1884 the National Convention adopted resolutions pice 
ing its influence to the Prohibition Party, and it has also for 
years championed the cause of woman’s ballot. 


OFFICERS 


have from time to time been elected as follows : 

At the first Cottvention, in 1874, the following-named ladies 
were elected : President, Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer, of Philadel- 
phia ; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Frances E. Willard, of 
Evanston, Ill.; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mary C. Johnson, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Ingham, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

In 1875 Mrs. S. K. Leavitt, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected 
Treasurer. 

In 1876 the office of Assistant Cor. Sec. was created, and Mrs. 
Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleveland, Ohio, elected to fill the position. 

In 1877 Miss Frances E, Willard declined election, and Mrs. 
Mary T. Burt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected in her stead, and 
Mrs. Louise S. Rounds was chosen as Assistant Cor, Sec., and 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge Assistant Rec, Sec. 
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In 1878 Mrs. Woodbridge was made Rec. Sec., and Mrs. 
Caroline B. Buell was elected as her assistant. This same year 
Miss Esther Pugh was elected Treasurer. 

In 1879 Miss Willard was elected President, and the follow- 
ing year Mrs. Buell was elected Cor. Sec., and Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens was chosen as Assistant Rec. Sec. Since 1880 the offi- 
cers have remained unchanged. 

In so small a space as can be given to this one of so many 
societies engaged in efforts against the liquor traffic, it is im- 
possible to give all the various departments or convey any just . 
idea of their scope and aims; nor is it possible to give results, 
since all efforts on the moral side must wait their culmination 
in some definite change in the habits and attitude of the peo- 
ple for whom they were inaugurated and are carried on. 

On the legal side, or on lines where the law has been in- 
voked, it is easier to gather data of results, and these have 
been heretofore mentioned under various heads. To pause 
in the heat of conflict to write the history of the progress of 
the engagement might be done, but it is certain that 
while the causes and the call to arms might be vividly set 
forth, divisions, brigades, and regiments faithfully enumerated, 
and the position of the troops accurately given, the main ques- 
tion is still unanswered, because the result of the battle is still 
unknown. This brief setting forth of the plans, purposes, and 
results of preliminary effort is not the history that shall be 
written when all lines of effort shall converge at that point 
where the will of the people becomes the law of the land and 
the liquor traffic thereby be driven from our midst. 


TEMPLARS OF HONOR AND TEMPER-| 
ANCE. 


BY REV. C. S. WOODRUFF, MOST WORTHY RECORDER. 


Tue successful reform movements in the world’s history 
have been those born in the time of greatest need, inspired of 
God, and receiving the devotion of unselfish hearts. 

The Temple of Honor is a child of Providence. Born at a 
time when there was a halting in the great Temperance Refor- 
mation, and there was a felt want, it came into existence not 
only to help the inebriate in his desire to reform, but to con- 
firm and establish him in his honest endeavors,—to throw 
around him strong arms of fraternal help and sympathy,—to 
educate him in purer principles of life and character,—and 
more than all this, to inaugurate those great educational forces 
which should make the individual an abstainer and the State a 
protector and hence a prohibitor. 

Succeeding the Washingtonians, the Sons of Temperance 
created a world-wide interest in the cause, and enlisted multi- 
tudes in their ranks, But the enlisted man is quite inefficient 
till he is instructed and disciplined in the work of his new war- 
fare. Changes from the old life must be effected and his 
habits formed anew. 

The Temple of Honor came forward for this work of up- 
building character and cementing the bonds of a firmer brother- 
hood; to educate and impress all classes so that not only should 
the reformed man come to the rescue of his fallen brother, but 
that all, the young and old, and the womanhood of the race 
should engage in the work of preventing the ruin rum works. 

All organizations cluster around some principle or thought ; 
and symbols, the great medium of conveying truth, are used to 
give expression to them. 

The name, “Temple of Honor,” is the embodiment of the 
great principles which underlie this Order. 

What the square and compass are to the Mason, and the 
three links to the Odd Fellow; what the crescent is to the fol- 
lower of the prophet, and the cross to the Christian, the Tem- 
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ple of Honor is to those who have passed its portals and proven 
faithful to her vows. 

The Order of the Temple of Honor began to take shape in 
1845, and on the fifth day of December in that year an associa- 
tion was formed, called “ Marshall Temple, No. 1,. Sons of 
Temperance.” — 

The following are the names of the men who formed the first 
Temple of Honor: 

A. D. Wilson, R. T. Trall, John Murphy, James Dixon, Wm. 
J. Huxley, John Burrell, Peter McMilan, Jr., Samuel Williams, 
Joseph Manning, Joseph Barton, J. T. Perry, George S. Par- 
tridge, Elisha Snethen, Wm, A. Combie, A. G. Powell, Wm. Bur- 
rell, Daniel Barnes, John Littledale, Daniel P. Smith, Robert 
Earle, Van Rensselaer Terry, J. B. Spencer, Silas Harris, 
Charles Montague, John A. May, Henry L. Hoffman, James Mc- 
Queen, Samuel Piggott, David Ferguson, Jacob C. Irwin, Sam- 
uel A. Smith, John B. Nelson, John Caulderheave, C. B. Ring, 
Alsop Purdy, Peter L. P. Durando, J. Groleclop, Joseph Lock- 
wood, Wm. Acteson, D. L. Beatty, Francis Illes, Lloyd Gough, 
John W. Oliver, Luke Hassert, Andrew Roberts. 

There were forty-five members in this first Temple at its 
organization. They were men devoted to the work, and their 
memories have come down to posterity unsullied. 

A form of regalia was chosen, consisting of a white apron, 
symbol of purity and obedience to a vow, and the names of the 
officers were fixed nearly as they are now, appropriate to the 
- Stations the incumbents occupy. 

Acting as the head of this new Order, Marshall Temple, No. 
1, granted charters and instituted Temples quite rapidly in 
New York City, New Jersey, Baltimore, Boston, and elsewhere. 

It took hold of the thinking men among the Sons. They 
saw its adaptation to the wants of the times. It provided grips 
and signs by which members could be recognized, and secret 
signals by which when in danger they could be warned, 

By January 16, in 1846, the number of new Temples had so 
increased that representatives from twelve different localities 
met in American Hall, corner of Broadway and Grand Street, 
and organized a Grand Temple. This body had charge of the 
further granting of charters, and at this early day charters were 
granted to seven additional Temples and the Grand Temple of 
Pennsylvania. 

The initiation fee was fixed at five dollars, and subsequently 
the minimum was fixed at three dollars, where it still remains. 
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These sums seem high as compared with other Temperance 
orders, and yet there are not a few who deem them yet quite 
too low. Men value what costs them something. 

The growth of this new Order was healthful and regular, 
although somewhat hampered by the uncertainty as to its future 
condition. Additional Grand Temples were formed this year 
in Maryland, Massachusetts, and Ohio, showing an Order 
scarcely a year old with Grand Temples in two of the Middle 
States, in one of the Eastern, in one of the Southern, and in 
one of the Western States ; besides local Temples in many 
others. 

It was decided June 12, 1846, by the National Division, after 
courteous correspondence and careful consideration, that it was 
inexpedient to form a connection between the National Divi- 
sion and the Temples of Honor. 

This severed all hopes of alliance with the parent body, and 
with all due respect and filial regard, they prepared to launch 
out into the sea of activity as a separate Order, and on Novem- 
ber 5, 1846, was organized the “ National Temple of Honor of 
the United States.” This step cost something; many entered 
upon it with diffidence, as one that was forced upon them; 
while many who had never anticipated it shrank back and 
severed their connection with the Temples. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1849 that the formal vote of separation was passed. 

A constitution was then formed, and A. D. Wilson elected 
Most Worthy Templar, the first of an honored list of efficient 
officers who have served the Order with great fidelity. 

The Order continued to grow and to add to its pillars of 
usefulness, as Providence seemed to indicate. In 1848 the 
pledge was made binding to the end of life, this Order thus 
being the first to make this requirement, and her pledge is 
now one of the most impressive of any in existence. Each one 
who takes it is made to feel that a Templar’s vow is registered 
in Heaven. 

The dew of youth is yet on its brow, and yet it has the 
equipment and vigor requisite for arduous service. It is nota 
political organization, but prohibition has ever been its watch- 
word. It is not sectarian, but requires love to God, to man, 
and to country. Itis for peace and fraternity, and yet it be- 
lieves the war on the tyrant is one of extermination. 

It is a Temperance Society, and more, for it seeks to advance 
men in intelligence, social position, and self-respect. It is a 
fraternity ; “ All for each and each for all,” is the motto, 
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With these principles and past history it has gained a place 
among the organizations which aim to help mankind. Seek- 
ing no other emulation than that which provokes to good 
works, she goes in the battle array with all others to wage un- 
ceasing warfare against the great evil of our race. 

The fundamental principles of the Temple of Honor are as 
follows : 

1. Total and life-long abstinence from a// intoxicating bever- 
ages of every kind. 

2. The highest and truest fraternity among its members. 

3. The ultimate prohibition of the liquor traffic by constitu- 
tional law, backed by an educated and enlightened public sen- 
timent. 

4. The dissemination of literature, the holding of public 
meetings, and the use of the press to create such a sentiment 
as will facilitate the overthrow of the trade in intoxicants. 

5. The enlisting of botk men and women in the work of re- 
form, and their hearty co-operation in their respective spheres 
in this much-needed work. 

6. The putting forth of special efforts to save the young 
from the ravages of the drink habit. 


THE POSITION OF THE ORDER. 


The Temple of Honor is among the first pioneers—and sev- 
eral other Orders have borrowed each some one or more of its 
distinctive features and have thriven upon them. 

The Temple of Honor has lifted the standard very high. 

The first to take on the plan ot grips and signs of recogni- 
tion, the first with its high spirit of fraternity, and the first 
with solemn life-long pledge, and first to open its doors to 
women, and first to float the flag of prohibition. 

The high character of her teachings—her many meetings 
both public and private, and her sacred pledge, restraining 
men by the thousands, though they may not now be in active 
membership, all these have had a moulding influence on the 
Temperance sentiment of the times which can scarcely be 
estimated. 

If she has not had as many in numbers as some of her 
younger sisters can boast, it has not been because her influence 
was limited. She is among Temperance orders what the Uni- 
versity is in our great school system. 

The annual session of the international body of the Temple 
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of Honor is éalled the Supreme Council, and its several ses- 
sions have been held in the following places: 


Organization. 
ERESUestacis stelarsiees sreusistere sierars New Vork/Cityss sce oe hemor 1846 
Second... dens ceaeses. ace Baltimore Mastlistiner 2) sfas sii 1847 
Dhirdiise eh. Hen PHR Ta ek #. Philadel phiay Par. fi<< ayo «ier eis 1848 
Fourth...) ei ees NRE pEhetyt Cincinnati; O10 e sere- <a 1849 
if C i taesaucpast tee seks sees Bostonse MASS fitsrckisicieiate cise 1850 
SST Mines rope ce eus apalegelo Celta enone Nashyuilley Denn, .,<rer<cieerene are 1851 
Seventhnen scaete sfeices saicabhe Indianapolis, lind atercectetantoe 1852 
(DBT Kemper coh orsaciObo onic: New York City. 22.0.0 000ee0.. 1853 
INTE Bn, oetawla 2 «oh crete a terenensie Pittsbuveh Pate ej afeiddse 1854 
Tenth. éxsaeeies sss ttt. ages Dayton Ohiog-escteaatacee os 1855 
Bileventhaytacriraies ores elendelercts WashinetonyIs:Gair sins ccslere 1856 
FLW LEM aser une: scaxegaass eo atareuntrpens Bloomington lls. settee weirs 1857 
AMT RBar oc c SCE Wext Otome eyecare: were ccle retle 1858 
POULLCEN tM ccc sc. ceo ere a sys PhiladelphiasSParsd ais. cen a 1859 
Fifteenthei es Ci. A Niagara Valls;vN. Wad. 7642 Fi 1860 
Sixteenth ayaa te cctiaecies eds Cincinnati? Ohioel.. wesc thew. 1861 
Seventeenth sin aicspiets arate ties Detroit Mich 95. 4.0 4 spate 1862 
ldfedaltacugewee Soo Gee Conan Pittshurehy Par em ccs vera oe 1864 
INinefeenthic 1. seas Oranges Neg estsce nie sbeebs 1865 
PR WEMUICUN cr ejasisicisys shesteiereta Boston, Masst2t¥<. access thn 1866 
fwenty=firstisns screen cone New YorkiCity) 6 ie tga. 1867 
MiWwenty-Second meester Philadelphia Panes... ee eset 1868 
AL wentyethinrd yeti sete CincinnatiM@Ohion.. 01 setae 1869 
Twenty-fourth csc) owls omen NewrAlbany, Indi cit «cies <i 1870 
Pimcenity-Githin sa tcc, team thea ios Dt AsOULS .IViOL As, oe elec a Seon 1871 
SWE EV=CUXT He i utc cen nual BEG, JPA sete ose pesetierepaeneatt 1872 
Dwenty-seventhy «occ .s cc Providence, Re Uoanssmoaeneeee 1873 
Dwenty=ciotith seas ee ee PAL DAY tN TX ert eteater ore gereeeere « 1874 
‘bwenty-ninth sees. wees. Chicason ill SAF oe Pe 1875 
TL hittieth ised ieee ita ten ae Philadelphia, iPavaolee .<3 5a 1876 
Thirtiyfisst vaieeag anaes des.ct St Johnjc 4 Ba gry3 sews aad 1877 
SDD VsSeCOmCan cain tetasiatee: Janesville Wisi. ia ciee incase 1878 
pitty third emeimmeneter scstenien Hartiord: (Comtus. cc) seine ie 1879 
PUIG =t OU tO staee tee tre errs ASbUTY ParkeoNe |nccassc eee 1880 
Dirty attire nave eee Indianapolis) Ind Seseese esas 1881 
PATHE -SiXE A seo tentatice.. ses Boston Masswictsd . deen tae 1882 
Thirty-seventh...)5.. 000.0. OceansGrovey Nia Jie cela ete 1883 
ANonraersted dn eho On eee Galesburoy) Illia. mereeenesey sane 1884 
MABE Ytinthsaoarecaedeias veka Bangot) a Mien ccs .cciuc ene 1885 
MOLUIGUA cere cisiatecesine atta: ButtalospuNoey cc tesa sneer 1886 
GEBY ciltStimtoe wis cette atte ca Cleveland, Ohio... sees nee 1887 
Forty-second. seeetaetes sain New Haven, Conn.....:..... 1888 
ont y=thirdaRiowens Wee ee Asbuty Ratk Nu Jas eeeeeie 1889 
Horty fourths. twey fomenpeuren Jam estowmeNie Ven aes ae 1890 
erties Geaaian Gaoo ss Eroviden cea is lassi ance 1891 
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The next session will be held in Rockford, IIl., Sept. 12, 1893. 
The following are the names of the presiding officers, with 
the date of their election, the term being two years : 


TSAG ae alll SAS PBWilSOnts 2 ued eos a Wecakes's New York. 
MBAS crus atts ere xkt Alex. Van! Hamm. J..4- <.ie sues |Ohi0. 

TOE Oars israel esta Wins IR aStacy ay tc tice pie cerdiate Sete Massachusetts. 
Giese booted Je, BA Simons 15950... P at to. AY Pennsylvania. 
WO5AT ASEM. 5 (ote ReviG.¥B., jocelynysDrD}99.A. fs Indiana. 

FOO, owe. « pe. py the Me Mahone ts. ares 05 creole Texas. 

PAE Bee eeg es who Rev: John Boynton... es.c}- ones. Michigan. 
OOO te! ates tents Re Cr Bullet’. Fes eerie ee als New York. 
TOD ey siarerolaiet ote ALEX. Vial VEL aMIMs -mlare eile eres sfohs Ohio 

He 6/) eaetacartt sok Geo Nod nets eas waste cet ance Pennsylvania. 
MOG fa ais, s avers hase elise cessor creak ot SEE Massachusetts. 
EBOSa= 2. Is. es J-MWadsworthyys) 6 .2sciraega. ote tite Ohio. 

BAT O Ne. sso i Ede BYESMAN soe th oc» Soret ore New Jersey. 
MT Zit reine S sbke s Revel. W..\Tipbetts..oeiesresces ; Ohio 

LO RAN: Asieaterae de Datla VW AMACR as Secrets Sisis ofevere ai «-e Pennsylvania. 
its) ORR ame e REN SLC ANTS errs Wein. stateaiticoiste suaseys New York. 
MOO waite 22>, oes OIC Sager te, Ae LSS sated Connecticut. 
ESCO silo e5 2 Bo Clapp! 22.0. 047 inn Massachusetts. 
ACEC) Meet ens oe) ¢ 30 Rev..A. H. Sembower..7i....... Pennsylvania. 
TSE eich ai toe Reve Ce) SPW OD Gia apse sfarcfers oye New Jersey. 
TOS. 's'9s Dak ORODMSON ASE 223-200 felt al. Massachusetts. 
LiCGh SS ea ag re WievO i Buckley asi, etdse eae sCONNECICUE: 
TOGO Gale eater gat De NIC Allies ccstain 9ici0 gisescesieiaie tore New Brunswick. 
SGU Ae te scte 0% ON C0 Wb (os SA ee Sd Ohio. 

FSO2 sci e8 Gis DirBspaileye slit. ISEM..ahlsS Wisconsin. 


The Most Worthy Recorder being the most important exec- 
utive officer, is more frequently retained in office. The first 
one was R. T. Trall, of New Jersey, in 13846, succeeded in 1848 
by F. A. Fickardt, of Pennsylvania; J. Wadsworth was elected 
in 1850, and was kept in office till 1864, when Chas. Letts was 
elected, and filled one term, he having then been elected M. W. 
Templar. He was succeeded by Reuben C. Bull, who served 
from 1866 to 1882, when, because of age and impaired health, 
he was retired on half-salary, and F. H. Sage was elected. 

He served three terms, when, in 1886, the Rev. C. S. Wood- 
ruff was elected, and he still remains in office. 

The Temple of Honor spread with unexampled rapidity, 
and did much toward dispelling the prejudice that had existed 
against secret societies of all kinds. 

But this Order is not secret in the strictest meaning of that 


word. 
The pledge is to secrecy only, as it is necessary to keep its 
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matters private, as do boards of directors, church meetings, and 
other societies. 

The first National Temple met in New York City, Nov. 5, 
1846, and was duly organized. There were representatives 
present from the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio. 

A. D. Wilson was elected Most Worthy Templar, and R. T. 
Trall Most Worthy Recorder; A. T. Wilkinson, who is the only 
one of that company now living, was elected M. W. Guardian. 
At the next session, June 21, 1847, the Ritual was perfected, 
and the regalia now in use was then adopted. Two more 
Grand Temples had been organized, and many subordinates 
in various localities. 

At the succeeding session, June 26, 1848, eight Grand Tem- 
ples were represented. At this meeting a change was made in 
the pledge, which marked a new era in the Temperance Reform, 

At the next session, in 1849, by unanimous vote, a complete 
separation from the Order of the Sons was agreed upon. Up 
to this time no person who was not a member of the Sons could 
join a Temple. 

At this session plans were formed for the admission of 
women. 

Thus women were admitted into the Temple of Honor, it 
being many years in advance of any other Order, the first to 
open its doors to this vast multitude which has. done so ance 
for God and humanity. 

This was the first torch that kindled the watch-fires of the 
Woman’s Crusade, for the pioneers in this movement had re- 
ceived their impulse and education in the Temple of Honor. 

By the time the session met in 1850, the various degrees of 
the Order had been matured. These distinguished the Temple 
of Honor from any other Temperance Society, but it has had 
many imitators since. The first three degrees teach most 
beautifully the lessons of Love, Purity, and’ Fidelity, while the 
higher degrees of Tried, Approved, and Select Templar set 
forth the beauties of Justice, Truth, and Mercy. These are 
virtues which need especially to be ever present with a person 
seeking to reform or help others in the upbuilding of character. 

From this time the growth of the Order was steady, and the 
progress made was very satisfactory to all its friends. 

Grand Temples had been formed in nearly every State o 
the Union and in the Province of Canada. The Order had also 
crossed the Atlantic, and Temples were organized in England. 
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The organization was quite complete. The subordinate 
Temple ruling in its own local affairs, reports, and is responsi- 
ble to the Grand Temple of the State or Province, and these in 
turn amenable to the Supreme Council, which is the law-mak- 
ing body for the whole Order. The subordinate Temple sends 
its delegates to the Grand Temple, and that body in turn elects 
representatives to the Supreme Council. Thus, we have the 
similitude of town, State, and nation, very much as in our 
Federal Government. 

When the sixteenth annual session convened, in 1861, the 
Civil War had broken out, and no delegates south of Kentucky 
could attend. The session was small, and the gloom that set- 
tled upon the country was felt by the Templars. As a large 
share of the strength of the Order was in the South, it suffered 
severely from the effects of the war, and has not yet regained 
its ground in that section of our country. 

The Temple of Honor is in the highest sense fraternal, and 
so is beneficial with special features of sick and funeral benefits, 
which are regulated by the laws of each subordinate Temple. 
But in addition to this there is an insurance feature which in- 
sures the life of each participant in the sum of $1,000. Only 
those who pass medical examination and make regular pay- 
ments to this Endowment Fund can receive its benefits. 

Membership in the Endowment is not a condition of mem- 
bership in the Order, but membership in the Order is a condi- 
tion of membership in the Endowment. 

This Order has also given attention to the boys, and seeks to 
build them up in the sturdy character of men who oppose the 
drink curse in every form. 

Its junior sections take the boys from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, and by training and instruction wins them to a 
true life. To win the boys for total abstinence is to solve the 
Temperance problem of the future. 

The Order has recently received new impulse by new Temples 
in America, and by the planting of Temples and a Grand Tem- 
ple in Sweden, where the people are taking great interest in it. 

The Temple of Honor is not partisan or sectarian, but it 
teaches prohibition and reverence for all things sacred. 

It was the first Order to take the stand for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, and its motto, “ Prohibition by the strong 
arm of the law, maintained and upheld by public sentiment,”’ 
made it the pioneer in this great movement, and has furnished 
watchwords for other societies. 


THE NON-PARTISAN WOMAN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


BY MRS. HOWARD M. INGHAM, NATIONAL SECRETARY, 


Tue Woman’s Crusade, which, originating in Ohio, startled 
the entire country in the winter of 1873-74, called into the 
temperance conflict a hitherto unrecognized force—the might 
of Christian womanhood. When, its sharp, short work accom- 
plished, the crusade ended, this force remained ready for per- 
manent work; and its efficient organizing resulted in the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. This organization 
was formed on strictly non-partisan, non-sectarian lines, the 
one essential to membership being the desire to work for the 
overthrow of intemperance. ! In ten years the Union covered 
the land, wielding an incalculable influence for sobriety and 
virtue. 

In the latter years of this first decade a coveting of political 
power, to force the tardy triumph of temperance, seized upon 
the national leaders, and, in 1884, the National Convention, 
sitting in St. Louis, was induced to pledge the influence of the en- 
tire Woman’s Christian Temperance Union to the aid of a polit- 
ical party. Many members of the Union believed this action 
unwarranted, unwise,and wrong; because no representative body 
has the right to pledge an influence never placed in its hands; 
because there is no natural relation between a great moral re- 
form and the machinery of party politics; because thorough 
educational work must precede any permanent uplift of pub- 
lic conscience and of law; and because, as taught by Christ 
Himself, and reaffirmed in the history of the Church and of 
all the reforms of the ages, the methods efficient for the up- 
building of the kingdom of righteousness are the moral, the 
social, and the spiritual. The moral uplift of a nation elevates 
its laws, but no forced legislation elevates its morals. 

Believing this, many women of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union labored long and earnestly for the retracing of 
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the step taken at St. Louis ; but when, after five years, the par- 
tisan resolutions were still reiterated with increasing emphasis, 
they felt compelled to withdraw from the organization. And 
since the duty to work for temperance still rested upon them, 
they were constrained to form a new organization into which 
might come those still standing upon the original platform of 
1874. Accordingly, on January 22, 1890, there was organized 
in Cleveland, Ohio, the Non-Partisan National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, representatives from thirteen States 
being present. 
Great care was taken to make the platform of the new So- 
ciety so broad that all women loving God and temperance 
could stand together; the one great reform, and that alone, 
being considered. The objects and the limitations of the 
Union were expressed in Articlés II., IV., and V. of the Con- 
stitution, which read : 


““The object of this organization shall be to interest and unite the women 
of this nation in non-partisan, non-sectarian Christian Temperance work, and 
to devise and execute measures which, with the blessing of God, will promote 
total abstinence, the purity and good order of society, and secure the extinction 
of the liquor traffic.” 

‘Neither the officers of this association nor the annual meeting shall directly 
or indirectly pledge the influence, or ally the association, in whole or in part, 
to any other association, to any political party, or to any religious sect. Nor 
shall the free exercise of the denominational convictions or political prefer- 
ences of individual members be in any way abridged by the society.” 

“Official utterances, plans proposed, or resolutions offered embodying 
material additions to, or departure from, the principles or policy of the asso- 
ciation, shall be referred to the local auxiliaries, a majority vote of the mem- 
bership of such auxiliaries being necessary for approval or adoption.” 


Mrs, Ellen J. Phinney, of Cleveland, O., was elected Presi- 
dent, with Mrs. T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Vice-President ; 
Miss F. Jennie Duty, of Cleveland, General Secretary ; Mrs. 
Florence Miller, of Des Moines, Recording Secretary; Mrs. C. 
Cornelia Alford, of Brooklyn, Treasurer. Five departments of 
work were formed : Evangelistic, Educational, Literature, Leg- 
islative, and Young Women’s Work. 

The third annual Convention of this organization was held 
Nov. 15-18, 1892, in Cleveland, the preceding Conventions 
having been in Allegheny, Pa., and in Brooklyn, N. Y. Statis- 
tics show about six hundred local Unions, with an aggregate 
membership of from ten to twelve thousand. 

State organizations exist in Maine, Vermont, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Hlinois, lowa, Minnesota, and the District 
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of Columbia; and local unions looking toward State organiza- 
tion, in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Arizona, 
Nevada, Nebraska, and California. 

The scope of the work, though confined strictly to temper- 
ance work, has greatly increased, the departments now num- 
bering twelve, each under an efficient head. First is the 
-Evangelistic Department, comprehending many varieties of 
effort, such as house-to-house visitation, mothers’ meetings, 
cottage prayer-meetings, prison, jail, and almshouse work, 
railway temperance work, work among foreign peoples, and 
flower mission work. 

The Educational Department aids in the thorough enforce- 
ment of the Scientific Temperance Instruction law, in force in 
nearly the entire country ; conducts distinct temperance schools, 
and children’s and youths’ total abstinence societies, under the 
name of the Loyal Temperance Army ; and endeavors to train 
public sentiment through prize elocutionary contests, in which 
the very best thought of the day, publicly recited, is brought 
to the attention of the public. 

The Literature Department is clearly described by its name, 
and issues and distributes hundreds of thousands of pages of 
the best temperance literature; and the Press Department is 
entrusted with the spreading of the principles and work of 
the Society through the religious and secular papers. 

The work of the Legislative Department concerns the secur- 
ing and enforcing of such laws as will restrict or wholly pre- 
vent the sale of intoxicants. The one-mile prohibitory limit 
about the National Soldiers’ Home at Washington is one of its 
triumphs. The enactment of anti-tobacco laws, of laws pro- 
tecting girls, forbidding minors visiting saloons, the securing 
of the conviction and punishment of law-defying liquor-dealers, 
are some of the works accomplished by this department, 
whose workers find great advantage in their non-partisan posi- 
tion, at once relieving them of any suspicion of ulterior 
aims. 

The Department of Young Women’s Work endeavors to 
enlist the young women of the land in temperance work, the 
younger organizations having the same relations to the general 
work as have their elders. 

The Sunday-school Department labors for intelligent temper- 
ance teaching in the Sunday-schools of the country, memorial- 
izing bodies of clergy, institutes, and conferences, and dis- 
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tributing large quantities of lessons and literature adapted to 
the end desired. 

The Social Purity work is in most careful hands, and has 
prepared and sent out a Manual of Work, and a rarely helpful 
and comprehensive series of leaflets with hints for organiza- 
tion, pledges, etc. 

The purpose of the Bible Study Department is to furnish 
the workers with spiritual preparation for their special 
needs. 

The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps work organizes total 
abstinence societies in Soldiers’ Homes, recruiting stations, 
and military and naval schools, and distributes temperance 
literature at Grand Army Encampments and militia reviews, 
and wherever the bey in blue is found. 

The Department of Industrial Training grows out of a study 
of the social causes of intemperance, and endeavors, by the 
teaching of household arts in kitchen-gardens, sewing and 
cooking-schools, and of skill in the use of tools, to so reach 
homes, and train brain and hand, that there shall be no 
temptation to drink through the importunity of ill-fed and 
insufficiently clothed bodies, nor through the self-abasement of 
ignorant idleness. 

The Rescue Department deals with the drink-cure work, 
accepting the discovery of remedies for the disease of alcohol- 
ism as the last essential for the saving of every class of human- 
ity from intemperance. Its work is to investigate the claims 
of drink-cures, accepting as worthy of confidence such only 
as can prove themselves thoroughly reliable; and to aid in 
extending the treatment to patients pecuniarily unable to 
secure it for themselves. 

In these many departments the Union reaches out to all 
ages and classes, touching every phase of life ; and labors, with 
Gods blessing and with undivided energy, to hasten the day 
of universal total abstinence, and of the complete extinction 
of the drink traffic. 

' Three papers are published in different States: the White 
Ribbon at Pittsburgh, the Jowa Messenger at Des Moines, and 
the Journal and Bulletin at Cleveland. At this writing, (January, 
1893,) a plan for combining the three to make one strong, na- 
tional paper, is nearing consummation. The new paper will 
be published in Brooklyn, N. Y., by Mrs. C. Cornelia Alford, 
with Mrs. J. D. Weeks, of Pittsburgh, as editor-in-chief, assisted 
ba staff of experienced writers, The leaflets and manuals 
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published are of great variety, adapted to all branches of the 
work and classes of people. 

The annual National Convention is held in November. In 
November, 1892, the following officers and department secre- 
taries were elected : 

President—Mrs. Ellen J: Phinney, 168 Crawford Street, Cleve- 
land, O. y 

Vice-President—Mrs. H. C. Campbell, 29 North Avenue, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

General Secretary—Mrs. Howard M. Ingham, East Cleve- 
land, O. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Winthrop, Me. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. Cornelia Alford, 315 Monroe Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES. 

Evangelistic—Mrs, C, A. Barwise, 213 Herkimer Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

LEducational—Mrs. J. D. Weeks, box 591, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Literature—Mrs. Florence C. Porter, Winthrop, Me. 

Legislative—Mrs, Lydia H. Tilton, 220 Second Street N. E., 
Washington, D. C, 

Young Women's Work—Miss Jennie C. Landfear, 258 Madison 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Social Purity—Mrs. C. T, Cole, Mt. Pleasant, toe 

Army, Navy, and Marine Corps—Miss Lavinia H. Chase, 1310 
I Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Sunday-school Work—-Mrs. H. S. Ellis, 1235 N. Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bible Study—Miss F. Jennie Duty, 180 Arlington Street, 
Cleveland, O. 

Industrial Training—Mrs. E. A. D, Burrington, Belfast, Me. 

Rescue Work—Mrs. A. C. Paul, Ft. Fairfield, Me. 


THE CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
UNION OF AMERICA. 


BY PHILIP A. NOLAN, SECRETARY C, T. A. U. OF A., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1872, there was assembled in the city of Bal- 
timore, Md., representatives of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Societies of Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Georgia, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, and 
the District of Columbia. One hundred and seventy-five Soci- 
eties were represented. Some of these Societies were organized 
during the visit of Father Mathew, the Apostle of Total Absti- 
nence, to this country. There was no bond of union, however, 
until in 1871, when the Societies of the State of Connecticut 
were aggregated into a State Union. The idea of forming a 
general Union was then taken up, and culminated by the hold- 
ing of the first Convention in Baltimore February 22, 1872. A 
constitution was adopted, and the Union was named “The 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America.” 

Its objects were stated as: 

1st. To secure to its members the privilege of being received 
into all Societies connected with the Union in any part of 
America. 

2d. To encourage and aid communities and pastors in estab- 
lishing new Societies. 

3d. To spread, by means of Catholic Total Abstinence publi- 
cations, correct views regarding total abstinence principles. 

The means adopted were: 

1st. The practice of our holy religion by all members indi- 
vidually. 

2d. The observance by our members of the maxims laid down 
for our guidance by the reverend clergy. 

3d. The influence of good example and kind persuasion by 
our members upon our fellow-Catholics, 

4th. Our connection with the Association of Prayer in honor 
of the Sacred Thirst and Agony of Jesus. 


The Pledge of the Union is: 
“I promise, with the Divine assistance and in honor of the 


(71) 
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Sacred Thirst and Agony of our Saviour, to abstain from all 
intoxicating drinks, to prevent as much as possible by advice 
and example the sin of intemperance in others, and to discoun- 
tenance the drinking customs of society.” 

Rev. James McDevitt, of Washington, D. C., was elected 
President, and B. J. O’Driscoll, of Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

An address was issued to the Catholics of America, and the 
Union launched on its career for the preservation of the home 
and the elevation of its members, and to put forth all its ener- 
gies to the suppression of the evils of intemperance. 

Applications for admission to the Union soon poured in and 
subordinate Unions were organized. 

The second Convention met in Cleveland, O., October tro, 
1872. The same officers were re-elected. 

The third Convention met in the city of New York October 
8, 1873. Rev. P. Byrne, of Trenton, N. J., was elected Presi- 
dent, and J. W. O’Brien, of New York, was appointed Secre- 
tary. These officers served until the Buffalo Convention, Au- 
gust 8, 1877. ; 

At the third Convention, Rev. John Ireland, of St. Paul, 
Minn., now Archbishop of St. Paul, and Rev. J. B. Cotter, of 
Winona, Minn., now Bishop of Winona, made their first appear- 
ance as delegates, and both have done great service to the cause 
ever since. A resolution was adopted to erect a magnificent 
fountain in the name of the Union in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, as a memorial to the Centennial of American Inde- 
pendence. This fountain was dedicated on July 4, 1876. 
Governor Carroll, of Maryland, and Governor Hartranft, of 
Pennsylvania, were present and made addresses. The foun- 
tain cost $57,000. It consists of the central figure of Moses 
and four large figures representing Archbishop Carroll, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, Commodore Jack Barry, and Father 
Mathew. 

The fourth Convention was held in.Chicago, Ill, October 7, 
1874. 

The fifth Convention was held in Cincinnati,O.,October 6, 1875. 

The sixth Convention was held in Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 
1876, A delegation of total-abstinence Indians from Wisconsin 
took part in the parade. 

The seventh Convention met in Buffalo, N. Y., August 8, 
1877. Rev. J. B. Cotter, of Winona, Minn., was elected Presi- 
dent and C. M. McCarthy, of St. Paul, Minn., appointed Secre- 
tary. 
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The eighth Convention was held in Indianapolis, Ind., Au- 
gust 28, 1878. Rev. Hugh Roe O’Donnell, of Boston, Mass., 
was elected President and John A. Duggan, of Boston, ap- 
pointed Secretary. At this Convention a memorial was pre- 
pared and forwarded to the Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII, and 
in response the following Brief was received and read at the 
ninth Convention held in Detroit, Mich., September 17, 1879: 


“PAPAL -BRIEF, 
SS GEO. er. Po exin, 


“* Beloved Sons, Health and Apostolic Benediction : 


““The devotedness, so tenderly manifested in your letter, We have received 
with that feeling of fatherly affection that best corresponds to your affection of 
filial love. The nature of your Union, and the zeal with which you strive to 
provide for the lasting utility and well-being of your fellow-citizens, by earnest 
prayer, by good works, and the practice of Christian piety, have made this 
devotedness of yours the more grateful to Us. Especially pleasing to Us is 
that noble determination of yours to oppose and uproot the baneful vice of 
drunkenness, and keep far from yourselves and those united with you, all 
incentive to it, for, in the words of the wise man, ‘It goeth in pleasantly, but 
in the end it will bite like a snake, and will spread abroad poison like a basi- 
lisk.’ Wherefore, with all Our heart, We desire that your example and zeal 
may benefit others, in order to the destroying, or at least the lessening, of the 
evils which, We understand, you so properly lament and dread. 

“For this same reason have We listened favorably to the prayer you offered, 
expressing the desire of gaining those spiritual blessings which to other pious 
associations of a like nature in England and Ireland this Apostolic See has 
granted. Therefore it is that We transmit to you the accompanying letter, in 
the form of a brief, from which you will learn the manner in which We have 
yielded to your desire. 

“In conclusion, We beg God to guide your counsels, and keep among you 
harmony and unity of soul, for the purpose of fostering and strengthening 
which you have banded together. As an earnest of Heaven’s favor, and an 
evidence of Our Fatherly well-wishing upon you and Our other beloved sons 
united with you in this pious covenant, We bestow most lovingly Our Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 

‘Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, this tenth day of May, 1879, in the second 
year of Our Pontificate. 

— OT nOs be ples 


*“To Our beloved Sons of the Committee on Address, and others of the Con- 
vention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, assembled 
in the City of Indianapolis, in the State of Indiana, United States of 
America: 


“ For a Perpetual Memory of the Thing: 


‘Since, as We have lately learned, in the City of Indianapolis, in the United 
States of North America, a Catholic Total Abstinence Society, or Pious Union 
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has been lawfully convened, We, in order that the Union which has proposed 
to itself an end so commendable and so salutary, may, with God’s blessing, 
day by day be farther extended and more widely propagated, trusting in th 

mercy of the Omnipotent God, and relying upon the authority of the Hol; 
Apostles Peter and Paul, grant on the first day of their entrance a Plenary 
Indulgence and remission of all their sins to all and each of the faithful who in 
future shall be enrolled as members in the above said Society or Pious Union, 
if truly penitent, and having confessed, they shall have received the Most Holy 
Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

“‘ At the moment of death We grant, also, a Plenary Indulgence, as well of 
the present each and all members as of those that may in future become mem- 
bers of the said Society or Union, if, in like manner, they be truly penitent, 
having confessed their sins and received Holy Communion; or, when this can- 
not be done, if they shall, with sentiments of contrition, call devoutly at least 
upon the name of Jesus with the lips, or, if this cannot be done, in the heart. 

“Tn like manner, We mercifully grant a Plenary Indulgence to the same 
present members, and to all who hereafter be numbered in the said Society or 
Union, if truly penitent and having received the Sacraments of Penance and 
the Eucharist, they shall each year on the principal feast day of the same 
Union, to be chosen once for all by the above named members, and approved 
of by the Bishop, visit with devotion their respective parish churches any time 
from the first Vespers to sunset of their feast day, and shall there piously pray 
for the harmony of Christian princes, for the uprooting of heresies, the conver- 
sion of sinners, and the exaltation of Holy Mother Church. 

““Moreover, in favor of the present and future members of the said Union, 
who, at least, with contrite hearts, shall on four days of the year, festival or 
otherwise, to be designated once for all by the Ordinary, visit each his own 
parish church, and there pray as above stated, We grant, in the accustomed 
form of the Church, an Indulgence of Seven Years, and as many quarantines 
from the penances enjoined upon them or otherwise in whatsoever manner by 
them due, each day that they shall have fulfilled these conditions. 

“All and each of these indulgences, absolutions from sins, remissions of pen- 
ances, We allow to be applied by way of suffrage, to the souls of the faithful 
who have departed this life in the friendship of God, all things whatsoever to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We wish these presents to remain in force 
henceforth forever. 

“Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the ring of the Fisherman, June x., 
MDCCCLXXIX, in the second year of Our pontificate. 


“For CARD, CARAFA DE TRAETTO, 


“DD. JACOBINI, Sud.” 


In accordance with this Brief, the Feast Day of the Union has 
been made June 24th, the Feast Day of St. John the Baptist. 

The tenth Convention was held in Scranton, Pa., August 4, 
1880. 

The eleventh Convention was held in Boston, August 1, 188r. 
Rev. J. B. Cotter, Winona, Minn., was elected President and 
Philip A, Nolan, of Philadelphia, Secretary. At this time the 
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Union had 524 societies, with a membership of 26,000. A 
pamphlet entitled “The Union, what it is, and why you should 
join it,” was issued. Over 100,000 copies were distributed. 


The twelfth Convention was held in St. Paul, Minn., August, 
1882. Rev. J. M. Cleary, of Kenosha, Wisconsin, was elected 
President. The address of welcome to the Convention was 
delivered by Bishop Ireland; 250,000 copies of this sermon 
were distributed. 


The thirteenth Convention was held in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
August 2, 1883. 

The fourteenth Convention met in Chicago, Ill, August, 
1884. A large public meeting was held, presided over by Most 
Rev. P. A. Feehan, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. Addresses 
were made by Most Rev. W. H. Elder, D.D., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati ; Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D., Archbishop of St. Paul ; 
Rt. Rev. J. L. Spaulding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria, and Rt. Rev. 
J. A. Watterson, D.D., Bishop of Columbus. 


A committee was appointed at this Convention to prepare a 
memorial to the Plenary Council which assembled at Baltimore 
in December. Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P., of New York, was 
the chairman. 

The memorial was presented, and acted on favorably. The 
following decrees were issued : 


TITLE VIII., SECTION 3.—I. 


260. ‘‘There is no doubt but that amongst the evils we especially deplore 
in this country the abuse of intoxicating drinks is to be numbered. For this 
excess is the constant source of sin and the fruitful origin of misery ; utter 
ruin has thereby come upon innumerable individuals and whole families, and 
it has dragged many souls headlong to eternal destruction. And since this 
vice has spread not a little even amongst Catholics, scandal is thus given to 
non-Catholics, and a great obstacle is set up against the spread of religion. 
Both love of religion and of country, therefore, urges all Christians to use 


every effort to stamp out this pestiferous evil. 


262. ‘‘Following in the footsteps of the Fathers of the other Councils of 
Baltimore, and supported by the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, (II, 9149; @ 3) 
we approve and heartily commend the praiseworthy custom of many who in 
our day abstain entirely from the use of intoxicating drinks, thus to overcome 
more certainly the vice of intemperance, either by removing from themselves 
the occasions thereof or by presenting to others a splendid example of the 
virtue of temperance, whose zeal we willingly admit is according to knowledge, 
and has already brought forth abundant truit, and promises still greater in the 


future. 
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““We recognize the societies named ‘The Catholic Union for Promoting 
Total Abstinence’ and ‘The Sacred Thirst’ to be worthy of great praise, for 
they are directed by a truly catholic spirit and seek the necessary strength, 
not so much in the firmness of self-will, as in the power of prayer and of the 
Sacraments. Moreover, it is known that the head of the whole Church, and 
Christ’s Vicar on earth, has more than once enriched them with his Apostolic 
benediction and with the indulgences of the Church. Wherefore we also pre- 
sent to them the signs of our good-will, and we commend them to the paternal 
care of all of our priests that they may flourish more and more ; that they may 
not only add souls to their ranks, but also show to them the Catholic path in 
which they should walk.” 


The fifteenth Convention was held in New Haven, Conn., 
August 6, 1885. Rt. Rev. L. McMahon, D.D., Bishop of Hart- 
ford, presided at the public meeting. 

The sixteenth Convention was held in the University of 
Notre Dame, Ind., August 4, 1886. At the public meeting ad- 
dresses were made by Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, and 
Rev. T. J. Conaty and Rev. J. J. McCoy, of Massachusetts 
Very Rev. Father Sorin, C.S.C., presided. 

The seventeenth Convention was held in Philadelphia, 
August, 1887, The Convention was welcomed with a parade 
. of over 10,000 total abstainers. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, of 
Worcester, Mass., was elected President. At the public meet- 
ing Most Rev. P. J. Ryan, Archbishop of Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. 

The eighteenth Convention was held in Boston, August 1, 
1888. The Union voted to donate a chair to the American 
Catholic University at Washington, D.C. Rt. Rev. <j, Keane: 
D.D., was present and addressed the Convention. 

The nineteenth Convention was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
August, 1889. At the public meeting Rt. Rev. R. Gilmour, 
D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, presided. 

The twentieth Convention was held in Pittsburg, Pa., August 
6, 1890. The Rt. Rev. Joseph B. Cotter, D.D., Bishop of Wi- 
nona, was elected President. At the public meeting Rev. J. 
Regis Cannevin presided. Addresses were made by Bishop 
Cotter, Bishop Watterson, Fr. Conaty, and Fr. McKenna. 

The twenty-first Convention was held in Washington, D. C., 
August 5, 1891. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, was present and welcomed the delegates. 
The sermon was delivered by Rt. Rev. J. J. Keane, D.D., Rector 
of the American Catholic University. 

The twenty-second Convention was held in Indianapolis, 
Ind., August, 1892, A publication bureau was inaugurated 
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under the management of Rev. A. P. Doyle, C.S.P., of New 
York. Already five interesting pamphlets have been issued, 
and the work promises to be of great utility in the advance- 
ment of total abstinence work. The officers elected were: 
President, Rt. Rev. Joseph B. Cotter, D.D., Winona, Minn.; First 
Vice-President, J. Washington Logue, Philadelphia; Second 


Vice-President, Rev. J. M. Scanlan, Chicago; Third Vice- 


President, Miss M. Cramsie, St. Paul, Minn.; Treasurer, Rev. 
W. McMahon, Cleveland, Ohio; Secretary, Philip A. Nolan, 
Philadelphia. The Secretary’s report showed 738 societies, 
with 52,448 members in good standing : 
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The Union is now entering on its twenty-second year, with 
increased zeal, and spurred on by the success it has had in the 
past, hopes to soon be able to announce that its membership is 
in the hundreds of thousands. 
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Especially will the work be directed to the formation of 
women societies and cadet societies. 

The societies have contributed liberally to charitable and 
religious objects, such as the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and relief of Johnstown, Charleston, and Memphis 
sufferers. They have also expended in relief of sick members 
and the burial of deceased members over one million anda 
quarter dollars ($1,250,000). The amount of good done by this 
relief it is impossible to calculate. Through the practice of 
total abstinence many members have acquired homesteads and 
bettered their social and financial condition; but the best fea- 
ture of the good work of the Union is the large number of 
youths brought to manhood without having acquired the fatal 
taste for intoxicants. This in itself is the strongest proof of 
the wisdom of the establishment of Cadet organizations. 

Many societies have built fine halls, established libraries and 
reading-rooms, provided with innocent amusements, such as 
gymnasiums, etc., and thus afford a counter attraction to the 
“gilded saloon” for our young men. 3 

Our work has indeed been prolific of true happiness. Mothers 
and children have been made comfortable. 

The children especially have reaped the benefits of having 
total abstainers as their fathers. They have been well fed, 
clothed, and educated, and made to feel that they had model 
homes. Many who had started on the downward path have 
been reclaimed, and have become useful and good citizens of 
our glorious Republic. 

Animated by the words of commendation of the Holy Father, 
and by the decrees of the Plenary Council, we feel that our 
efforts for the regeneration of our people will be crowned with 
success, and that the evils of intemperance will be greatly les- 
sened. We treasure the words of the late lamented Cardinal 
Manning, “That temperance is good, but total abstinence is 
better.” We go forward animated by the spirit of our founder, 
Fr. Mathew, and, like him, we take our pledge “in the name 
of God.” And guided by our priests, and by the practice of 
our holy religion, we cannot fail to accomplish the end we 
seek. 


ROYAL TEMPLARS OF TEMPERANCE. 


BY GY RUS°“K.-PORPER, Pivsiic; 


Tuis Order came into existence from an effort made in the 
year 1869, to close the saloons on the Sabbath day, in the city 
of Buffalo, 

At that time there were in the city twelve lodges of Good Tem- 
plars, two divisions of Sons of Temperance, and one Temple of 
Honor, with a combined membership of about twelve hundred. 
There were also in the city about twelve hundred licensed 
saloons. 

The writer of this paper, at that time a Grand District Dep- 
uty of the Good Templars, invited each of the several organ- 
izations above named to appoint a committee of one to meet 
him at a stated time. The request was promptly complied 
with, the meeting held, its object stated, and those present re- 
solved themselves into a working committee to carry forward 
the object of the meeting. 

From this time the committee met weekly, formulated a plan 
of work, collected money, employed counsel, and caused the 
arrest of several offenders. A test case was brought to trial, 
at the conclusion of which the court suspended judgment, and 
so far as earthly courts are concerned the case has passed from 
the docket without a verdict having been rendered. 

The failure to obtain a verdict convinced the committee that 
further effort in that direction would proye futile; they there- 
fore turned their attention to the creating of public sentiment 
in favor of the enforcement of law; to do this with a hope 
of success necessitated the formation of a permanent organ- 
ization. 

A manuscript ritual, prepared many years previous by the 
writer of this paper, was revised, unanimously adopted, and 
became the basis upon which has been erected the “ Order of 
Royal Templars of Temperance.” 


OBJECTS OF THE ORDER. 


The original objects of the Order were to unite tried and 
true workers in the cause of temperance into a fraternal band, 
(79) 
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and to labor unceasingly—morally, socially, religiously, and POLIT- 
ICALLY—for its promotion. 

The Order was to be educational, its members doing reform- 
atory work through other organizations. It is pleasing to note 
that the Order came into existence with a definite object in 
view and a special work to perform; that it was not the re- 
sult of any disruption with other temperance Orders ; and that 
the persons who formed the first Supreme Council maintained 
for years their fraternal relations with the older temperance 
Orders. 

The Supreme Council was organized February 16, 1870, and 
was immediately followed by the institution of the first Select 
Council of the Order, “ PlonsrER Councit, No.1.” For a period 
of six and a half years the Order continued to do only local 
temperance work ; its greatest efforts being devoted to secur- 
ing the preaching of temperance sermons and distribution of 
temperance tracts and literature. No special effort was made 
to push the Order outside of the city of Buffalo. 

In 1876 the Ancient Order of United Workmen attracted 
considerable notice by the adoption of a system by which it 
paid to the heirs of deceased members a benefit of $2,000. 
The officers of the Supreme Council of Royal Templars, ever 
anxious for the promotion of the Order, determined upon the 
adoption of a similar benefit for this Order. 

To properly effect this the only existing Select Council of 
the Order disbanded. 

At a meeting of the Supreme Council, held about the middle 
of January, 1877, the plan for beneficiary work was submitted, 
discussed, adopted, and February 3, 1877, Central Council, 
No. 1, under the new basis of organization, was duly instituted 
with ten members, seven males and three females, The names 
of those who formed this council at the time of its institution 
were Cyrus K. Porter, Simon P. Greene, John Lyth, Pardon 
A. Ross, William J. Guy, and W. S. Dillingham, all of whom 
were members of the Supreme Council, and Dr. John A. Pettit, 
Mrs, Dr. J. A. Pettit, Mrs. Simon P. Greene, and Mrs. Caroline 
Condon, who were received by initiation. 

The principal events may be summarized as follows: 

Supreme Council, organized February 16, 1870. 

Beneficiary System, adopted January 15, 1877. 

Central Council, No. 1, instituted February 3, 1877. 

Grand Council of New York, organized January 15, 1878. 

Grand Council of Pennsylvania, organized January 28, 1879. 
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Grand Council of Illinois, organized February 3, 1880. 

Grand Council of Michigan, organized July 19, 1881. 

Grand Council of Ontario, organized April 26, 1882. 

Grand Council of Kentucky, organized February 5, 1884. 

Dom. Council of Canada, organized February 14, 1884. 

Consolidation of the United Temperance Associations of the 
Dominion of Canada with the Royal Templars of Temper- 
ance confirmed by action of the Supreme Council March 14, 
1884. 

Ind. Ben. Jurisdiction of the Dominion Council of Canada, 
confirmed October 1, 1884. 

Grand Council of New Eng., organized February 21, 1887. 

Grand Council of New Jersey, organized January 26, 1888. 

Grand Council of Ohio, organized February 14, 1890. 

Dominion Council of Canada, by consent of the Supreme 
Council, became an independent body March 23, 1892. 

The foregoing is but a brief synopsis of the more important 
steps taken by the Order in its onward march. 

From the small beginning of one council with ten members, 
it has reached forth its protecting arms until it now holds in 
its tender embrace thousands of tried, true, and pledged advo- 
cates of the cause of temperance. 

The work of this Order embraces two distinct and well de- 
fined lines of action—the first and foremost of which is its tem- 
perance work; the second and of equal importance is its bene- 
ficiary work, 

As a total-abstinence Order it has been wonderfully success- 
ful in curbing the appetite of its members, and in diffusing 
true temperance light in the various localities where its coun- 
cils have been organized. It numbers among its members emi- 
nent jurists and profound theologians. Successful professional 
and business men are to be found in its ranks. Its doors are 
never closed against those who are willing to sign and faith- 
fully maintain a pledge of total abstinence and who are willing 
to labor for the advancement of the cause of temperance. 

As a beneficiary Order it has been equally successful. It 
has stood by the bedside of pain, suffering, and death; it has 
buried its dead and comforted the mourner; it has visited the 
widow and the fatherless, and has not entered the home of the 
bereaved empty-handed. In sixteen years of active work it has 
collected and disbursed Four Millions of Dollars; thus carrying 
the substantial benefits of the Order into thousands of homes, 
which otherwise might have been left destitute, 
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In the United States this Order now extends its purifying 
and beneficial influences from Maine to California, and from 
the great lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Under the able management of the present Supreme Coun- 
cilor, Hon. Lee R. Sanborn, of New York, the Order has, 
during the past year, been planted in the States of Tennessee 
and Iowa, and indications of a rapid and successful growth are 
very encouraging, 

In the Dominion of Canada, under the judicious management 
and wonderful executive ability displayed by the officers of the 
Dominion Council, the influence of the Order extends from 
Newfoundland on the east to British Columbia on the west. 

An impression seems to prevail among temperance societies 
generally that this Order is a beneficiary Order, with a pledge 
of total abstinence added as an additional safeguard for the 
protection of the insured. We beg to assure our friends that 
this is a mistake. The Order is in the highest sense an ag- 
gressive Total-Abstinence Order. Its mission is to lift up the 
fallen, strengthen the weak, encourage the desponding, visit 
the sick and afflicted, especially the victims of intemperance, and its 
members are solemnly obligated to not cease to labor while life 
shall last, or until the demon of intemperance is driven from 
the world. 

In the United States the Order occupies no second place in 
either its temperance or its beneficiary work; while in the Do- 
minion of Canada it has fought, too, and now holds the front 
rank in all temperance and beneficiary efforts. 

This Order is the rival of no other temperance organization; 
it stands as one of the grand divisions of the great temperance 
army ; and it seeks to cheer, encourage, and emulate the efforts 
of other divisions of this army to rid our common country of 
the evils of intemperance. 

With a well-disciplined army of twenty thousand Royal 
Templars in the United States, and an equally well-disciplined 
army of twenty thousand more in the Dominion of Canada, the 
powerful influence for good exerted by the combined efforts of 
these bodies cannot be estimated. 

May these influences be extended until the curse of intem- 
perance is driven from off the face of the earth! 


THE CONGRESSIONAL TEMPERANCE : 
SOCIETY, 


BY REV. F. D. POWER, WASHINGTON, D. C., SECRETARY. 


Tuis is the oldest temperance organization in America. It 


‘may not be a matter of general knowledge that for more than 


——— 


half a century there has been in active operation at the na- 
tion’s capital a temperance society, instituted by members of 
Congress, manned by them, and composed of Senators and 
Representatives. So common is the impression that our pub- 
lic men are given to habits of intemperance that people living 
at a distance from the seat of Government would never dream 
of the existence of such an organization. Legislative centres 
are supposed to be centres of corruption; men prominent in 
the national councils are made to appear as patterns of every- 
thing save virtue, yet from the foundation of our Govern- 
ment this great cause has had some of its most loyal support- 
ers in our legislative halls, and as early as 1774, in the first 
Continental Congress, this bold action was taken: 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several legislatures of the United 
States immediately to pass laws the most effectual for putting an immediate 
stop to the pernicious practice of distilling by which the most extensive evils 
are likely to be derived if not quickly prevented.” 


The Congressional Temperance Society was organized Feb. 
26, 1833, three months before the first national temperance con- 
vention ever held in this country, which met at Philadelphia in 
May of that year. In the old Senate Chamber, now occupied 
by the Supreme Court, under the leadership of such men as 
Edward Everett, Daniel Webster, Horatio Seymour, Lewis 
Cass, Felix Grundy, George M. Dallas, George N. Briggs, 
John Blair, and William Hendricks, the society sprang into 
being. Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War, was chosen Presi- 
dent, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, Senator from New Jersey, 
submitted a constitution which was adopted and signed by 
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one hundred members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The following is the preamble to this constitution : 


“As the use of ardent spifits is not only unnecessary, but injurious ; as it 
tends to produce pauperism, crime, and wretchedness, and to hinder the effi- 
cacy of all means for the intellectual and moral benefit of society, and also to 
endanger the purity and permanence of our free institutions ; and as one of 
the best means of counteracting its deleterious effects is the influence of 
united example : 

“« Therefore, We, members of Congress, and others, recognizing the princi- 
ple of abstinence from the use of ardent spirit, and from the traffic in it, as 
the basis of oui union, do hereby agree to form ourselves into a society, and 
for this purpose adopt the following constitution,” etc. 


The object of the Society is given, “to discountenance by ex- 
ample and by kind moral influence the use of ardent spirit and 
the traffic in it throughout the community.” 

Under this constitution the Society went forward actively for 
nine years, holding its annual meetings and adding many illus- 
trious names to its rolls; but in 1842, owing to the advance in 
public sentiment, the common interpretation of the term “ Ar- 
dent Spirit,” and a notable instance of the inefficacy of the old 
pledge in the case of the Hon. Thomas Marshall, of Kentucky, 
a member of the Society, a new constitution was adopted and 
a new organization effected under the title, “ The Congressional 
Total Abstinence Society.” 

On this basis the association carried on its work with more 
or less activity for many years. In 1876, under the inspiration 
of such men as Vice-President Wilson and Senator Bucking- 
ham, of Connecticut, the Society became specially alive to the 
great purpose of its existence, and has enjoyed increasing use- 
fulness and prosperity since that time. On its roll from the 
beginning appear such names, famous in history, as George N. 
Briggs, of Massachusetts; Thomas W. Gilmer, of Virginia ; 
Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio; Rufus Choate, of Massachu- 
setts ; John Blair, of Tennessee; Henry A. Wise, of Virginia ; 
Millard Fillmore, of New York; Thomas F. Marshall, of 
Kentucky ; W. W. Ellsworth, of Connecticut ; Felix Grundy, 
of Tennessee; Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire; William 
C. Rives, of Virginia; Thomas Ewing, of Ohio; Presidents of 
the United States, signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
Justices of the Supreme Court, Cabinet officers, Senators, 
Representatives, and heads of departments. Among later sub- 
scribers and active workers in the organization may be men- 
tioned Thomas W. Ferry, Henry Wilson, Schuyler Colfax, 
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William Windom, Lot M.. Morrill, John A. Logan, William B. 
Washburn, James Monroe, Hiram Price, James A. Garfield, F. 
T. Frelinghuysen, Henry W. Blair, Alfred H. Colquitt, Henry 
L. Dawes, John D. Long, Elijah A. Morse, J. D. Taylor, Nelson 
Dingley, and scores of others well known in public life. 

The annual meeting of the Society is held on the Lord’s 
day nearest the 22d of February, and one of the largest halls 
in the city is required to accommodate the people who attend 
these annual gatherings. The meeting for 1892, held in the 
First Congregational Church, was thronged and all the stand- 
ing room taken. Addresses were delivered by Senator Col- 
quitt, of Georgia, Congressmen Dingley, Taylor, and Pickler, 
and ex-Governor Perham, of Maine. The secretary pre- 
sented a memorial to the Commissioners of the Columbian 
Exposition against the sale of liquor in connection with the 
World’s Fair, which was cordially received and unanimously 
endorsed by the large audience with a standing vote. 

The 59th anniversary was held February 21, 1893, in the 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church, and addressed by Con- 
gressmen Hon. E. A. Morse, Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., Hon. 
J. D. Taylor, and ex-Congressman Hon. Hiram Price. The 
meeting was large and enthusiastic. 

The present officers of the Congressional Temperance So- 
ciety are: Nelson Dingley, M.C., President; Senators A. H. 
Colquitt, of Georgia, and James F. Wilson, of Iowa, and Con- 
gressmen E. A. Morse, Mass., J. A. Pickler, South Dakota, 
Henry W. Blair, N.H., M. N. Johnson, North Dakota, and J. D. 
Taylor, Ohio, Vice-Presidents; and Rev. F. D. Power, late 
Chaplain Forty-seventh Congress, Secretary. 

The usefulness of this organization at the capital cannot 
be questioned. The organization has a constantly changing 
membership on account of the fluctuations in political life. 
Its present enrolment is forty ; sometimes it has reached over 
one hundred, at other times it has fallen as low as a dozen, 
but it has lived and has borne aloft the white banner of total 
abstinence, and given its witness fearlessly ; watched all meas- 
ures before the national legislature bearing upon temperance 
and other moral reforms; combated in every possible way the 
most colossal infernity of modern times and will continue, we 
trust, to stand for these great principles that are most enlight- 
ened, philanthropic, statesmanlike, Christian and vital, and 
without which the Republic must perish. 


JHE .CHURCH~ TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
(PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL). 


BY ROBERT GRAHAM, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Tue C. T. S. was established in 1881. Previous to that time 

the Episcopal Church had taken no prominent part in the 
work of Temperance reform. It was not prepared to utter the 
shibboleth of ‘ Total abstinence for the individual and Pro- 
hibition for the State.” The Rev. Howard Crosby might be 
fairly considered as voicing the opposition to the then method. 
He had just delivered his “Calm View of the Temperance 
Question,” and his opinions therein expressed had been fiercely 
assailed. His position was that of a critical attack on princi- 
ples, but he laid down no new platform and urged no new 
practical methods of application. The time was ripe for a 
broader platform and methods based on an intelligent recog- 
nition of the causes from which intemperance sprung. 

A stranger who had taken an active part in the organization 
of the Church of England Temperance Society happened to be 
in New York at that time. The National Temperance Society 
invited him to explain his views. He spoke frankly and fully. 
Churches were opened to him, and the 


DUAL BASIS 


of the English Church was finally adopted. It is 

“A Union on equal terms between those who éemperately use, 
and those who /ofally abstain from, intoxicating liquors as bever- 
ages.” 

In order to utilize the combined forces of Temperance and 
Total Abstinence, hitherto in hopeless antagonism, it laid down 
the following four main lines of action in which each of its two 
sections of members might cordially unite: 

1. Legislative restriction. 

2. Counteraction (work for non-abstainers). 

3. Prevention. 

4. Rescue (special work for abstainers). 

Each of these lines of work has been formulated to meet 
the conditions of the nation. The large city was held to be 
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the crux of the legislative problem. Much time and careful 
investigation were therefore given to city conditions. The 
location of saloons in the tenement-house districts—the licens- 
ing authority—the personnel of the Board of Aldermen, and 
their confirming power over the Excise Board, were examined ; 
and the numbers and the location of churches, schools, and sa- 
loons in each ward of the City of New York were delineated on 
maps. 

It was clear that the same measure of length could not be 
applied to New York City as to the hamlet of Sleepy Hollow. 
It was also clear that fifty years of earnest temperance work 
had failedto apply the prohibitory remedy to any one of our 
largest cities. 

With due regard to facts already ascertained, the remedy of 
legislative restriction was therefore formulated as follows: 

1. Prohibition of sale to minors, 

a 4 ~ intoxicated persons. 

7 on Sundays. 

4. Limitation of number of saloons to one in 1,000 popula- 
tion, 

5. License tax of $1,000. 

6. Local option for counties, 

In whole or in part these remedies have been applied to 
many of our largest cities: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Omaha, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 

Recognizing the fact that the liquor-saloon met a want,(in a 
way which intensified the evil) for which no other remedy was 
provided, we urged that side by side with the demand for the 
restriction or prohibition of the liquor-saloon should march the 


movement for 


“cc 


COUNTERACTION 


in the shape of the Coffee Tavern or Teetotum Clubs. This 
has also reached the point of practical demonstration. In 
sections or ex bloc, this scheme has been carried out in fifty 
parishes. 

That at 338-346 East 23d St., New York, in connection with 
Calvary ust may be taken as a full and favorable example. 
It consists of : 1. Chapel, where free service is held every night 
in the year. 2. Lodging-house, with accommodation for 350 
men, 3. Cheap restaurant, where 500 meals are served daily, 
at an average cost of 13 centseach. 4. Boys’ Club, with Gym- 
nasium and Drill-room. 5. Workmen’s Club (Teetotum), with 
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Concert Hall, Reading Room, Billiard Room, and Bowling 
Alley. 

This is in the line of least resistance—it recognizes that 
effects spring from causes, and no sane man will affirm that in 
order to do effective work in legislation or counteraction like 
this, a man must needs be a total abstainer. 

PREVENTION and Rescue can be best carried on by total ab- 
stainers. Of the two, Prevention is infinitely the most im- 
portant and valuable. It covers the ages between eight and 
twenty-one, and consists of junior and senior sections, boys 
being named Young Crusaders and Knights of Temperance ; 
girls, Band of Hope and Maids of Honor. Ther@is no alter- 
native pledge; and no pledge for life. It covers “Soberness 
(total abstinence), Purity, and Reverence.’”’ Eighty companies 
of Knights and thirty of Crusaders have been formed, and for 
each there is prescribed compulsory military drill as well as 
moral and intellectual training. 

Rescue work is Christ-like and hard; necessary and pain- 
ful. The man who has lost caste, lost conscience, and lost will 
is hard to remake. In endeavouring by God’s help to do it, we 
discourage public testimonies, and wait for time proof of .con- 
version before public announcement, and for this work have 
carried on a Rescue mission at Annex Hall, New York, for 
seven years. 

The head of the Society is the presiding Bishop of our 
chyrch, and its Vice-Presidents are its Bishops. The Board of 
Managers consists of thirty members, half clerical and half lay; 


by whom standing committees are appointed for each depart- 
ment. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL. TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ba Nee SecA Vion MOD RESTORE NI. 


IN response to an invitation issued by Dr, N.S. Davis, of 
Chicago, Ill., a public meeting of such members of the medical 
profession as felt an interest in the subject was held in one of 
the section rooms of the American Medical Association in 
Washington, D, C., May 7th, 1891, and after a free interchange 
of views a permanent organization was effected, on a basis 
nearly identical with that of the British Medical Temperance 
Association. The following is the plan of organization adopted : 

I. The name of the organization shall be the “ American 
Medical Temperance Association.” 

II. The objects of the Association are to advance the prac- 
tice of total abstinence in and through the medical profession ; 
to promote investigation as to the action of alcohol in health 
and disease; and to constitute a bond of union among medical 
abstainers scattered all over our country. It admits as mem- 
bers regular medical practitioners who are practical abstainers 
from all alcoholic liquors as beverages. Members are not, re- 
quired to sign any pledge, but if such, for any reason, cease to 
be total abstainers, it is expected that notice of withdrawal 
from the Association will forthwith be sent to the secretary. 
The liberty of members in prescribing alcohol as a medicine is 
entirely uncontrolled, 

III, The officers of the Association shall be a president, four 
vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer. These officers, 
together, shall constitute tlre Executive Council, and shall 
hold their offices for one year, and until their successors are 
elected. 

IV. The duties of the president, vice-presidents, secretary, 
and treasurer shall be the same as are usually required of such 
officers ; and the Executive Council shall consider and report 
upon all questions and subjects that may be referred to it by a 
vote of the Association ; and the president and secretary shall 
arrange the programme for each meeting in advance. 
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V. Regular practitioners of medicine, or of any of its recog- 
nized departments, who abstain from all intoxicating liquors 
as beverages, may become members of this Association at any 
time by signing the following form of application and trans- 
mitting the same to the secretary of the Association : 

Being an abstainer from all intoxicating liquors as bever- 
ages, I desire to become a member of the American Medical 
Temperance Association, and am willing to comply with the 
requirements of its by-laws. 


VI. The regular meetings of the Association shall be held 
annually at such time and place as it may designate from year 
to year. Special meetings may be called by the Executive 
Council. 

VII. For the purpose of defraying the ordinary expenses 
incident to correspondence, notices of meetings, etc., the mem- 
bership fee shall be ove dollar annually, payable to the treas- 
urer. And all disbursements shall be made on the order of 
the secretary, approved by the president. 

VIII. All questions involving personal character, or relating 
to eligibility to membership, shall be referred to the Executive 
Council for investigation, and report without unreasonable 
delay. 

IX. Amendments and additions to the foregoing regulations 
or by-laws may be made at any regular annual meeting by the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present at such 
meeting, 

Sixty-one physicians were enrolled as original members, and 
the following were elected as officers for the year: President, 
N. S. Davis, M.D., Chicago, Illinois; Vice-Presidents, I. N. 
Quimby, M.D., Jersey City, N. J., J. B. Whiting, M.D., Janes- 
ville, Wis., F. E. Yoakum, M.D., Shreveport, La., J. Taft, M.D., 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; Secretary, T. D. Crothers, M.D, Hartford, 
Conn.; Treasurer, Geo. W. Webster, M.D., Chicago, Illinois. 

The second annual meeting of the Association was held in 
the hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association at Detroit, 
Mich., June 9th, 1892. A fair audience was in attendance and 
was’ called to order by the President, Dr. N. S. Davis, of 
Chicago, who delivered an address “on the physiological and 
therapeutic differences between the carbo-hydrates: constitut- 
ing proximate elements of living vegetable and animal 
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bodies, and those resulting from bacteriological or retrograde 
action.” 

To the first belong starch, gum, sugar or glucose, cellulose, 
and dextrine, and to the second all the varieties of alcohol. As 
all the substances, in both classes, were composed of the three 
ultimate elements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, it had been 
assumed by the majority of writers on organic chemistry, that 
they all underwent oxidation in the living system and were 
called respiratory food. This assumption was critically ex- 
amined by the speaker and its fallacy clearly pointed out by 
showing that the two classes of substances were radically 
different in their origin, and equally diverse in their action on 
the living animal system. The subject was treated throughout 
the address in a strictly scientific manner, and illustrated by 
the results of the most recent investigations in this country and 
in Europe. 

After the address of the president, Dr. I. N. Quimby, of 
Jersey City, read a paper on “some of the dangers of the use 
of alcohol in acute diseases’; and Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hart- 
ford, read a short paper on heart failure from the medicinal 
use of alcohol, Then followed an animated and very interest- 
ing discussion that continued to a late hour, A committee of 
three was appointed to report at the next annual meeting on 
statistical facts regarding the use and non-use of alcohol in the 
treatment of diseases. 

All the existing officers of the Association were re-elected for 
the ensuing year, and it was agreed to hold the next annual 
meeting in Milwaukee, June 8th, 1893. Since the last meeting 
a neat pamphlet edition of the transactions of the Association 
has been published by the secretary. The address of the presi- 
dent was published in the Journal of the American Medical Asse- 
ciation, and 1,500 reprints distributed, the greater number to 
teachers of physiology and hygiene in the schools in different 
parts of the country. ’ 

The great extent of the acknowledged evils arising from 
the use of alcoholic drinks as demonstrated in the tissue 
changes of chronic alcoholism, and the manifest inconsistency 
of calling such agents nutrients, tonics, or wholesome bever- 
ages, makes it the imperative duty of every physician to pause 
and unite with the members of this Society in critically in- 
vestigating the real effects of alcoholic drinks on the human 
system before countenancing their further use. 


INEBRIATE ASYLUMS. 


BY T. D. CROTHERS, M.D., SUPERINTENDENT WALNUT 
LODGE HOSPITAL, HARTFORD, CONN, 


Tue theory of treating inebriety as a disease in especially. 
appointed hospitals has been mentioned for over two thousand 
years. 

Hippocrates and many of the fathers of medicine declared 
that drink-madness should be treated by restraint and drugs. 

From that time down to the present this theory has been 
urged with increasing frequency. 

In 1747 Condillac, of France, wrote that the State should pro- 
vide special hospitals for drink-maniacs, and urged a change 
of law and public sentiment to this end. 

Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, in 1790; Dr. Cabanis, of Paris, in 
1802; Prof, Platner, of Leipsic, in 1809; Salvator, of Moscow, 
in 1847; Esquirol, of France, in 1818; Buhl Cramner, of Ber- 
lin, in 1822, all urged the need of physical restraint and treat- 
ment of the inebriate as sick and diseased, in places especially 
provided for this class. 

In 1830 the Connecticut Medical Society appointed a com- 
mittee to report on the need of an asylum for the medical treat- 
ment of inebriates. 

In 1833 Dr. Woodward, of the Worcester Insane Asylum, in 
Massachusetts, urged that inebriety be regarded as a disease 
and special hospitals provided for its treatment. 

In 1844 the English lunacy commission urged that inebriates 
be regarded as insane and sent to asylums for special treat- 
ment. 

, The mention of the disease of inebriety roused a bitter oppo- 
sition, and the question of asylums was put aside until the for- 
mer could be settled. 

It is a curious fact that inebriety was recognized as a disease 
long before insanity was thought to be other than spiritual 
madness and a possession of the devil. 

While eminent men in both Europe and America recognized 
the need and value of asylums for this class, nothing was done, 
practically, until 1846. 

In that year Dr. J. E. Turner, of Maine, a practicing physi- 
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cian, became interested in this work from an ineffectual effort 
'to save an early friend who was an inebriate. 

He recognized the nature of the disease of inebriety and the 
need of hospital treatment and began an enthusiastic agitation 
of the subject. 

After eight years of most persistent effort in the face of great 
opposition he succeeded in forming a company to build an ine- 
briate hospital, with the late famous surgeon, Dr. Valentine 
Mott, as president. 

Laws were passed giving power to hold inmates and a char- 
ter was granted. 

besThe city of Binghamton bought a farm of nearly two hun- 
dred acres of Jand and gave it to this company, but eighteen 
years passed before the building was completed and opened 
for patients. 

The founder, Dr. Turner, worked on most assiduously, with 
but little aid from others, and finally, in 1864, this first asylum 
of the world was opened for the physical care and treatment of 
inebriates at Binghamton, N. Y. 

It began on the most advanced principles of receiving no one 
for less than one year and having absolute restraint over them 
during this time. 

It asked no pledges or promises from the patient; it aimed 
to give each one positive protection and medical treatment. 

The patients were locked in at night and only allowed out 
under the strict care of attendants. 

Each case was considered a suicidal case of insanity, requir- 
ing long medical care and restraint. 

These methods were far in advance of that time, and even 
to-day are just beginning to be recognized as the latest teach- 
ings of science. 

The principles, plan of organization, and treatment were new, 
and although endorsed and supported by its distinguished 
presidents, Drs. Valentine Mott and John W. Francis, of New 
York, and Chancellor Walworth, of Saratoga, created much 
eaiecice of opinion. 

The patients themselves, after the immediate recovery from 
the effects of spirits, protested against the confinement and 
doctrine of disease, and sought in every way through their 
friends to break up the methods of treatment. 

As many of them had been influential men, and had promi- 
nent friends, a storm of the most bitter opposition began 


against the founder. 
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The points of difference were these: 

The asylum and management insisted that each case was 
more or less diseased and should be under absolute control 
and restraint for a long enough time to effect a permanent cure. 

The patients and their friends insisted that while the case 
might be diseased, his recovery depended largely on his — 
and promise to get well. 

That restraint was irritation and an injury, also that appiaite 
to his honor and manhood were the real agents for final 
cure. 

In brief, one plan proposed long restraint; the other, no 
restraint except nominal care at first, then persuasion and 
advice. oetb 

The board of management changed and adopted the free-and- 
easy plan of treatment and turned Dr. Turner out. 

The central object was to make the asylum popular with the 
patient. 

The bitter controversy which gathered about the manage- 
ment of this asylum attracted the politicians, and the noted 
William M. Tweed, of New York City, and others became 
directors. 

In 1867 the board of management deeded the property to the 
State of New York for one dollar, without the advice or con- 
sent of any authority. 

From that time a series of misfortunes followed, during which 
seven superintendents were in charge in eleven years. 

Then the State changed the asylum to an insane hospital, 
and a political governor, in justification of the act, called the 
inebriate asylum a failure. 

The enthusiasm which had centered about this work at dif- 
ferent times reacted, and the idea of failure and condemnation 
of asylum treatment for inebriates was spread far and near. 

Had the physical treatment of the inebriate been a theory, 
this would have been its final death. 

But, like all other great enterprises of the world, the death 
of Binghamton marked the birth of a large number of similar 
asylums, some of which are doing grand work in the world. 

The great fact that inebriates were diseased, requiring posi- 
tive hospital care, was demonstrated to the world by this asy- 
lum beyond all question. 

The Washingtonian Home, of Boston, began in 1857 as an 
inebriate lodging-house in the centre of the city of Boston. 

After years of opposition and serious trials, it came under 
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full medical management as a scientific hospital, and is now 
the oldest asylum in the world. 

its superintendent, Dr. Day, has had the largest experience in 
the management and cure of these cases of any living. 

-This hospital has had its wild storms of criticism and perse- 
cution incident to every new advance of science. 

It is now treating about four hundred cases every year. 

The second large asylum in the world is Kings County 
Home, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Blanchard, superintendent. 

This was opened in 1867, and, from small beginnings, has 
gone on to be a magnificent hospital crowded with patients. 

The disease of inebriety and the need of positive restraint 
and medical care are the cardinal points of its management. 

The Chicago Washingtonian Home was opened in 1867, and 
has been in successful operation up to the present. 

The Franklin Home, of Philadelphia, Pa., was opened in 
1872, and is receiving a large number of cases every year. 

The Walnut Lodge Hospital, at Hartford, Conn., was opened 
in 1878 as a private corporate asylum, and has become promi- 
nent, although smaller than the rest. 

These five are the largest hospitals in the world for the treat- 
ment of the inebriate. 

The Washingtonian Home, of Boston; the Kings County 
Asylum, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Walnut Lodge, at Hartford, 
Conn., regard the inebriate as diseased, and treat such cases 
on broad scientific principles. 

The Chicago Home and the Philadelphia Home and some 
other asylums believe in the prayer pledge and moral influ- 
ences as the most valuable of all means and remedies. Also 
that a short residence in the hospital is better than long treat- 
ment. Medicines are only used for temporary purposes. 

Notwithstanding the misfortunes of the first hospital a large 
number of similar places have been organized and managed 
with success. 

As in all new enterprises, these hospitals must suffer from 
non-expert management and be organized on some theory of 
the nature and treatment of inebriety not founded on correct 
study and experience. 

_After a time they are abandoned or changed to homes for 
nervous cases and insane. 

Over fifty different hospitals for inebriates have been estab- 
lished in America. 

More than thirty of this number are in successful operation; 
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the others have changed into insane asylums, water cures, 
etc, 

Three large buildings or institutions are practically “faith 
cures,” where all physical remedies and means are ignored. 

Several asylums are called homes for nervous people, to con- 
ceal the real cause, and thus protect the patients from the sup- . 
posed stigma of inebriety. 

Others are literally lodging-houses, where the inmates can 
remain a few days and recover from the effect ef spirits. 

Several places make a specialty of opium cases; in some the 
treatment is empirical. 

In only a few of these hospitals is the disease of inebriety 
studied and treated on a scientific basis. 

The others are. passing through the ordeal of “elimination 
and survival of the fittest,” incident to every new advance of 
science. 

In many of the States large public hospitals are projected 
and awaiting pecuniary aid from the State or from other sources. 

In England and Scotland there are to-day about thirty asy- 
lums in operation for the care of inebriates. 

A very small number are conducted on scientific principles; 
the others are church homes and charitable retreats, where 
temporary care is given for immediate necessities. 

A thorough scientific hospital has been doing grand work in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

Another has been organized in New Zealand under a compe- 
tent board of medical men, and both of these hospitals are a 
credit to the skill and judgment of the managers. 

Two very well-managed asylums are in operation in Ger- 
many and one in Switzerland. 

A number of similar hospitals have been projected in Nor- 
way, Sweden, and France. 

In the latter country the inebriates are sent to insane asy- 
lums and placed in a ward by themselves. 

This has become an abuse, which the superintendents of asy- 
lums have strongly denounced. 

There are over one hundred different asylums in the world 
to-day, each one attempting to solve the problem of the cure 
of inebriates by the best means and knowledge at their com- 
mand. 

The inebriate asylums of Europe are nearly all private insti- 
tutions or under the control of churches and temperance soci- 
eties. 
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The Dalrymple Home, near London, is one of the largest 
and best equipped in Europe. 

All these places, both at home and abroad, are yet in their 
infancy; not one of them is able to do the work that should 
be accomplished, because of the criticism and obstacles which 
they have to overcome. 

The results of treatment in the few scientific hospitals for 
inebriates are most encouraging. 

The first statistical study was made at Binghamton asylum 
in 1874. 

The object was to find out how many persons, who had been 
under treatment, continued temperate years after, 

Accordingly, over a thousand circular letters were addressed 
to friends of patients who had been under treatment five years 
before, asking the present condition of the patient. 

The answers indicated sixty-two and a half per cent. as yet 
temperate and total abstainers. 

This result, after an interval of five years, was clear evidence 
that a large percent. would remain cured during the remainder 
of life. 

Dr. Day, of Washingtonian Home, made a similar study of 
five thousand cases who had been under treatment ten and 
more years before, and found over thirty-two per cent. yet 
sober and temperate. 

Dr. Mason, of Kings County Home, examined two thousand 
cases who had been away from the asylum for ten years, and 
found thirty-four per cent. of all cases yet cured. 

He expressed great surprise at this result, as most of the 
cases were considered incurable at the.time of treatment. 

Other observers have made studies of a smaller number of 
cases with similar results. 

The most careful authorities in this country and Europe 
agree in the statement that fully one-third of all cases who 
come under treatment are permanently restored. 

Other institutions where inebriety is treated as a vice, or by 
empirical methods, claim eighty and ninety per cent. of recov- 
eries. 

As these statements are not supported by published statistics, 
they are open to doubt. 

In view of the chronic character of these cases, and the im- 
perfect means of treatment, the results so far are encouraging 
and indicate great possibilities in the future from a better 
knowledge and control of these cases. 
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Some general idea of the details of treatment will be of 
interest. 

In a hospital conducted on scientific, common-sense princi- 
ples the patients are received for periods of not less than three 
or six months. 

He signs a commitment paper and is examined by the phy- 
sician, and all the facts of his present and past condition 
noted. 

If intoxicated he is placed in charge of a nurse, and baths 
and remedies given for his special condition. If sober, he is 
given a pleasant room and placed upon a regular diet, exact 
conditions of living, and required to take such medicines, 
baths, exercise, and general treatment as may be needed in his 
case. 

Mental occupation, amusement, change of thought and life 
in every particular are sought for. 

He is treated as one who has a profound disease of the brain 
and nervous system requiring rest, care, and removal from 
every source of irritation and excitement. The question of 
responsibility to aid the efforts of the hospital in his behalf is 
urged as a symptom of his capacity or incapacity to recover. 

The asylum is a quarantine where he can recovér, and his 
liberty or restraint is governed by his condition. Wherever 
congenial work can be added to the amusements it is done as 
a medicinal aid. 

Every condition of life is controlled and regulated, and 
every surrounding arranged to aid recovery. 

Daily religious exercises, rides, walks, Turkish baths, and 
exact methodical living most naturally result in a degree of 
strength and vigor that is very promising for the future. 

The use of alcohol is abandoned from the start, and its dan- 
ger is taught in every way. * 

The return of the drink paroxysm is anticipated and pre- 
vented by medicines and special care, and the patient is thus 
enabled to outgrow the drink craze and recover a degree of 
health which will give strength to abstain in the future. 

A period of six or twelve months in an asylum will remove 
the states of delirium which have kept up the use of alcohol, 
and reveal an exhausted brain and nerve soil that will not tol- 
erate alcohol in any form after. 

In other cases this drink-exhaustion dies out after long years 


of abstinence ; and should the patient relapse late in life, death 
follows soon after. 
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The asylum treatment, like the quarantine for contagious 
disease, isolates the victim from all exciting and predisposing 
causes and thus places him in the best possible condition for 
returning health. 

Some general conclusions, which are supported by the latest 
teachings of science and experience, may be stated: 

1. Inebriate hospitals must take the place of jails and station- 
houses. 

Such places are dangerous in their mental and physical sur- 
roundings by intensifying the degeneration and removing the 
patient beyond hope of recovery. They are in many cases 
literal training-stations for mustering in armies of chronic 
maniacs that never desert.or leave the ranks until crushed out 
forever. 

2. Inebriate hospitals should receive the incurable inebriates 
and make them‘self-supporting, and build them up physically 
and mentally. 

They would relieve the tax-payer and relieve society of un- 
told burdens of sorrow and misery. 

3. Inebriate hospitals should receive the recent cases and 
place them in the highest conditions of enforced health and 
vigor, and thus return a large number to health and sobriety. 

4. Inebriate hospitals can and should be self-supporting 
when once established. They should be managed on scien- 
tific business principles, like military training-schools. 

5. Inebriate hospitals should be built from money raised by 
taxes on the sale of spirits, on the principle that every busi- 
ness should be obliged to provide for the accidents which grow 
out of it. 

6. These are the realities which every inebriate hospital is 
approaching and which all experience points out as practical 
and literal in the near future. 

7. The inebriate hospitals of to-day are only in the infancy 
of their work, contending with great opposition and prejudice, 
misunderstood, and working against innumerable obstacles. 

8. Lastly, there is an intense personality in inebriate hospi- 
tals to each one of us. 

g. Inebriate hospitals and their work are the great new lands 
which only a few settlers have reached. They are calling to 
us to come up and occupy, and thus help the race on in the 
great march from the lower to the higher. 
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THE NATIONAL ANTI-NUISANCE 
LEAGUE: 


BY JOHN LLOYD THOMAS. 


Tue National Anti-Nuisance League is an outgrowth of the 
National Prohibition Bureau, which in 1883-1889 did very 
valuable work through a platform and press propaganda in 
the interest of Prohibition. Among the officers of that Associ- 
ation was Mr. W. Jennings Demorest, who had long entertained 
the opinion that the beverage traffic in alcoholic poisons is 
such a foe to the health and morals of the people that it should 
be abolished, and that all laws which authorize such traffic, or 
which sanction it by raising a revenue therefrom, are utterly 
unconstitutional, null and void. The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the “ Kansas Appeals ”—affirming the 
constitutionality of Prohibition, and denying the right of com- 
pensation to those whose business was destroyed by the Kansas 
prohibitory laws—was so pronounced in its statements regard- 
ing the character of the drink traffic, and so explicit in defining 
the duties of Legislatures and people regarding that traffic, 
inferentially attacking the license and revenue systems, that it 
inspired Mr. Demorest to press the issue raised therein. To 
this end the National Anti-Nuisance League was organized 
in New York, January, 1888, and a Board of Directors was 
chosen, with W. Jennings Demorest as President and Treas- 
urer, and W. McK. Gatchell as Secretary. The following cir- 
cular letter, which was sent to prominent leaders in the Pro- 
hibition movement, and to a number of distinguished lawyers, 
indicates in a measure the work proposed by the organization : 

“The National Anti-Nuisance League has been formed to give practical 
expression to the logic of the recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Kansas Cases, in which decision the Court cites and reaffirms the 
doctrine it laid down in the Mississippi Lottery Cases in 1879, as follows: 
‘No Legislature can bargain away the public health or the public morals. 
The people themselves cannot do it, much less their servants. Government is 


organized with a view to their preservation, and cannot divest itself of the 
power to provide for them.’ tor U.S. 816. 


“Tf it is unconstitutional to jeopardize the morals of a community by the 
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maintenance of a gambling scheme, it is insisted that it is equally unconstitu- 
tional to jeopardize and impair both the morals and health of a community by 
the maintenance of the alcoholic drink traffic, by all odds the most demoral- 
izing agency, financially, socially, morally, physically, and politically, the 
world knows. It appears entirely unreasonable that any State can constitu- 
tionally pronounce a trade or traffic a common nuisance and extirpate it, while 
the same trade or traffic is pronounced a ‘necessary evil’ by the laws of a 
sister State, and be protected and perpetuated by carefully drawn statutes. 
Either the Supreme Court has erred in declaring that the Kansas Prohibitory 
Statutes are constitutional, legal, and right—for the best interests of her people 
—or this august body of jurists, acknowledged as the highest of earthly tri- 
bunals, in this decision casts a most withering reproach upon the statesmanship 
which insists upon treating the liquor traffic as anything other than an active 
enemy to the best interests of the people, to be destroyed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. ¢ 

‘* Under this and numerous other judicial decisions, it is the intention of the 
League to bring suits to test the constitutionality of the License system and 
the legality of all excise laws; to seek, in short, the abatement by summary 
proceedings of the saloon as a public nuisance. If necessary, one or more of 
these cases will be carried through to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“To perform this work in part, to advise, counsel, direct, and co-operate in 
like action at all possible points, to everywhere agitate the doctrine herein 
upheld, and thus to educate the public mind up to the point of demanding and 
compelling judicial decisions in harmony with this teaching, is the purpose of 
the National Anti-Nuisance League. The success of this movement will 
practically annihilate the beverage traffic in alcoholic poisons.” 


The services of a famous legal firm were retained, and ex- 
Governor Chamberlain, of Washington, was secured as coun- 
selor. It was the intention to establish advisory boards ina 
few of the larger cities, which should have local control of suits 
to be instituted, and for this purpose Mr. Gatchell, in February, 
1888, visited Washington, and was promised the support of 
some of the leading men of the capital city. He then visited 
Philadelphia, to confer with the National officers of the Law 
and Order League, and while there Mr. Gatchell died suddenly, 
his last known act in life being to write a number of letters 
concerning the movement. 

This sudden death of Mr. Gatchell, and the departure of Mr. 
Demorest soon afterward to Europe, delayed further opera- 
tions for a time, but the agitation had already produced results. 
A large number of papers had given prominence to the conten- 
tion of the League, and in Indiana a case was brought before 
the Courts, and pressed up to the Supreme Court of the State, 
in an effort to secure an injunction closing a certain saloon on 
the plea that it was a nuisance. This case involved the con- 
stitutionality of the License Laws of Indiana, and after con- 
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* 
ference with Eli F. Ritter, Esq., the attorney in the case, the 
Anti-Nuisance League secured the publication of his Brief, and 
circulated it widely among the leading attorneys of the nation. 
This called out a large number of legal opinions endorsing the 
position of the League, and proffering legal assistance in its 
work, As the Indiana case was at first decided adversely to 
the position of the League, in a decision which did not deal 
with the points at issue, a rehearing was asked for, and an- 
other Brief prepared and presented. This Brief was also pub- 
lished and circulated by the League. The Court granted a 
rehearing, and the case is now (April, 1893) still pending for 
decision. As this case involves one of the most important 
points in the attack against the License system, it has been 
deemed best not to complicate the situation by any other legal 
proceedings at this time, deferring operations along this line 
until the Indiana Supreme Court has rendered a final decision. 
It is the intention, however, to institute suits of various kinds 
in different places, adapting the character of the suit to the 
circumstances. In some places the attack will be by injunc- 
tion proceedings to close up certain places as nuisances ; in 
other places by quo warranto proceedings against Excise 
Boards and Licensing officials, which will bring before the 
Courts the question of the constitutionality of the laws under 
which they issue licenses. In the meantime, the League is en- 
gaged in an active literary propaganda. It has secured legal 
opinions from a large number of eminent lawyers, and pub- 
lished them in many papers, It has distributed through the 
mails in America and Great Britain a large number of valuable 
pamphlets and leaflets, including the two Briefs in the Indiana 
case, and a pamphlet, “Are License Laws Unconstitutional?” 
published under the auspices of the League by the National 
Temperance Society. A monthly paper, Taz ANTI-NUISANCE 
JouRNAL, subscription 25 cents per year, is published as the 
special exponent of the principles of the League, and it has 
a large circulation. 

Public opinion as to the work of the League may be judged 
from the following extracts from the public prints. The first 
is from the Traveler, a leading Boston daily, and is as follows : 


‘A novel organization, called the ‘ National Anti-Nuisance League,’ has 
been formed to test the constitutionality of the liquor traffic. It is believed 
that this traffic is so essentially contrary to public welfare that all laws that 
license it are in violation of the constitutional rights of the people, and will be 
so declared by the courts if test cases are properly brought before them, 
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. . ““Extensive correspondence with lawyers has resulted in much en- 
couragement that the plans of the League are feasible. 

“Tn all cases expert testimony will be called in. The aim will be to show 
that not only a particular saloon is a nuisance, but that the liquor traffic, as a 
whole, is a detriment to health, an injury to property, and a menace to good 
order, which no Legislature can rightfully sanction’ by licensing. 

‘‘ Unfortunately, the Government has long assumed the business to be legal 
till forbidden by a State; and this assumption may establish a precedent which 
cannot be overthrown. At the same time, several declarations have been 
made by the courts that give good ground for hope that the League may be 
successful. 

“Even if the League fails in its main object—to secure an injunction on 
the liquor traffic—it will not fail in bringing out a mass of testimony as to the 
evil of the traffic, and in calling the subject to the attention of the public in a 
way that must have a great influence.” 


The other is from J/ida’s Criterton, the leading organ of the 
Drink Trade in the West. Speaking of the Anti-Nuisance case 
now pending in the Indiana Supreme Court, it styles it an 
“Ominous Reopening of a Vital Question,” and after giving in 
brief the history of this case, which attacks the constitution- 
ality of the license laws of the State, sounds this note of 
warning : 

““No wonder, therefore, that the saloon interest of Indiana is excited; the 
only wonder is that the entire liquor interest of the United States is not 
aroused from Maine to California, as it vitally concerns their business every- 
where that no such preceden: as the plaintiff seeks for should be established. 
Here is a case for brewers, distillers, viticulturists, wholesale dealers, saloon- 
keepers, and all allied interests to unite to defend tlie common interest attacked 
in a vital spot.” 

Since 1889 the officers of the League are as follows: Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, W. Jennings Demorest ; Secretary, John 
Lloyd Thomas; and they with Rev. Henry B. Hudson, Mr. 
Horace Waters, and E. J. Wheeler constitute the Board of 
Directors. The offices of the National Anti-Nuisance League 
are at No. ro East 14th Street, New York, where all applica- 
tions for literature, etc., should be addressed. 


THE TEMPLARS OF TEMPERANCE. 


BY ADOLPH PETERSON. 


Tuis Order originated June 16, 1883, when thirty represent- 
atives from seven societies assembled in the city of New York, 
U.S. A., and resolved to organize a non-secret, non-partisan, 
non-sectarian, and international Union. The local societies 
were named Temples, to be chartered by grand national bodies, 
whose future existence and chartering rights were to be de- 
pendent upon a supreme executive council. The authority of 
said council was duly transferred later to an International 
Temple, instituted June 27, 1888. 

There are at present four national and two grand Temples 
at work in Europe and America, with nearly thirty thousand 
members in seven hundred local Temples. The abbreviated 
name often used is the “ Templar Order,” while its full name 
is the “Templars of Temperance,” to distinguish it from other 
existing Templar orders. The aim of its “ Temples of Tem- 
perance” is to assist in the suppression of the “Temples of 
Bacchus.” 

Its leading principles are abstinence from all intoxicating 
beverages, and the prohibition and suppression of the drink 
traffic in all countries. In each country a mutual aid fund ex- 
ists, whereof a Templar or any pledged abstainer may become 
a member, if desired. A ritualistic degree work is used, but 
not made obligatory. Some Temples prefer to administer the 
pledge only to most or all of its candidates, which give to them 
the same rights as duly initiated degree members. There isa 
local, national, and international degree, none containing any 
secrecy pledge. Both its local and superior bodies may hold 
any or all their meetings entirely open, wherever it is deemed 
best. Simplicity in the work is advocated, useless display 
avoided, while systematic methods and a firm organized union 
by co-operative efforts are in other respects duly enforced. 

The same kind of charters, membership, transfer and travel- 
ling cards are used in all jurisdictions, while each grand body 
may adopt and print its own constitutions, rituals, and other 
supplies, subject only to minor regulations by the International 
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Temple, which latter does not tax its said grand bodies either 
by per capita or annual dues. A ribbon badge is used in some 
jurisdictions by members and officers, 

To give no sincere opponent of the drink traffic a valid 
excuse for non-participation in organized temperance work is 
one of the efforts set forth by this Order, as there are a number 
of respected but more or less non-active persons conscien- 
tiously opposed to or prejudiced against so-called secret tem- 
perance orders, lengthy ceremonies, grand titles, useless and 
expensive display, however fair an explanation might be made 
relating thereto. As to others not thus prejudiced they cheer- 
fully co-operate as true workers within the same Order, and 
find its machinery after due trial as satisfactory as within other 
orders or unions, 

During its ten years of existence it has continually increased 
its membership, and been the means of reaching many persons 
whose influence and organized assistance is much needed in 
the work. A number of moderate and confirmed drunkards 
have been induced to give up their cups and withdraw their 
financial, moral, and political support from the drink-shops. 
Non-active abstainers have been taught that “in union is 
strength,” and have either enlisted as active workers or placed 
themselves on record. At least one hundred thousand persons 
have signed or assented to its pledge. While not a benefit 
order, or requiring any of its members to belong to its aid 
funds, it has yet given financial aid in a number of cases, not 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars having been 
paid to heirs of deceased members and in sick benefits. 

The largest membership is at present in Europe, in the 
countries of Sweden, Denmark, England, and Norway. In 
America local Temples exist in fifteen States. Its supplies are 
printed in four languages. The Order does not recognize in 
its mission-work any special State or provincial limits in any 
country, and its grand national bodies may organize branches 
anywhere within their chartered limits, whereby a less number 
of grand officers is required and a larger number of interstate 
organizers and lecturers might be secured. Contributors to 
the work are recognized under the name of “active honorary 
members” and “ auxiliary troops.” There is no distinction on 
account of sex, race, creed, or nationality, all persons having 
equal rights as members. So far as known, it is the only non- 
secret international temperance order with chartering and per 
capita system, admitting both sexes on equal terms. 
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The grand national body, whose chartered branches are 
working in the national language of a country, is called “ Na- 
tional Temple,” or National Grand Temple. The grand na- 
tional body, whose chartered branches are working in any 
other language than the leading one of a country, is called 
“Grand Temple.” The latter grand bodies are formed only in 
such countries as America, Great Britain, Russia, etc., where 
more than one language is used to any extent, when it might 
better promote and hasten the great temperance reform, en- 
abling them to reach such a population in the most acceptable 
manner by their own tried organizers and lecturers, while at 
the same time securing better discipline and superintendence 
on account of a knowledge of the language, habits, etc. 

The Order recognizes the world-language “ Volapiik” in its 
international T. S. emblem, and in the seal of International 
Temple. 

While as an educational organization non-partisan, most of 
its present members are advanced prohibitionists, and believe 
in voting as they pray. The Order is yet new and far from per- 
fected in all its workings. Only years of experience and 
earnest future efforts can make it more perfect. Its future 
prosperity will depend upon, if a Christian spirit will continue 
to prevail and if sincere workers having the cause truly at 
heart will take a leading part. It simply takes its place among 
the various branches of the grand international Temperance 
Army, organized to protect and rescue fallen humanity. At 
the present time every organization needs to feel its responsi- 
bility, when the enemy is so aggressive, and all fair means 
must be used to get the drinking man from the saloon and the 
saloon from the drinking man. The sectional feeling between 
the organized workers is gradually disappearing. May God 
hasten the day when they shall all feel and act as one united 
grand body all over the world, however much they may 
differ as to minor methods and special features. The motto 
of the order is, “For God and Humanity.” Its battle-cry, 
“ Forward!” 


LANSDOWNE, Pa,, April 10, 1893, 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN THE AMER- 
ICAN ARMY. 


BY .CHAPLAIN C.. C. BATEMAN, U.S: ARMY. 


Tue United States Army Regulations condemn drunkenness 
and approve drinking. It is believed the same may be said of 
almost all army regulations. Perhaps a notable exception may 
be found in the laws which govern the military establishment 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

The doctrine that drunkenness is a product of moderation, 
either by inherited appetite or by unconscious declension of 
will-power, has not, up to this period, made marked headway 
against the prevailing customs of armies in general, and the 
American army in particular. This is due to the fact that tem- 
perance sentiment in military circles has not reached the ad- 
vanced position usually taken by total abstainers, who challenge 
all alcoholic beverages as enemies to discipline, morals, and 
religion. Even persons of high rank contend that the use of 
intoxicating drinks is perfectly proper, their abuse being alone 
reprehensible. The army, however, is not destitute of total 
abstainers. There is, of course, present the shining example 
of a Major-General on the active list who does in theory and in 
fact abstain. 

For several years subsequent to the civil war the regular 
army suffered from numerous examples of an opposite descrip- 
tion. After the volunteer forces were discharged the country 
thought or cared little for soldiers, The toils and privations 
of the regular soldiers in the far West since the great rebellion 
have been lightly regarded and soon forgotten. Their moral 
needs were even more wholly overlooked. The Christian Com- 
mission which had rendered such signal service during the 
years of the mighty struggle, went out of existence shortly 
after the Grand Review. This withdrawal of Christian in- 
terest was sadly felt by the rank and file of the standing estab- 
lishment. Men were enlisted with little regard to personal 
habits or character. As intemperance was found among the 
officers, it was not unnatural that subordinates should be seri- 
ously affected by example. In process of time the authorities 
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at Washington constituted a committee of investigation. To 
this committee was given the facetious title of “ Benzine 
Board,” and its inquisition benefited the army immeasurably. 
Offenders were dismissed or retired in such numbers as to re- 
store to the profession of arms the respect and confidence of 
the people. This heroic treatment proved that the Department 
of War would not tolerate drunkenness. 

Now, since our Indian wars have practically come to an end, 
and soldiers are less in the field, far removed from permanent 
posts and civilized communities, the attention of philanthropic 
citizens has again been called to the army’s necessitous condi- 
tion. “ Where there is a will there is a way,” and those char- 
itably disposed have not failed to find avenues for the exercise 
of their laudable impulses. Some years since the U. S. Army 
Aid Association was organized, and is now an active force 
along temperance and religious lines, Its purpose is to supply 
posts with wholesome Christian literature. The Secretary, 
Major John B. Ketchum, is also the editor of a monthly néws- 
paper, Zhe U. S. Army Visitor, which is distributed to the num- 
ber of 8,000 copies per issue among the soldiers. The Associa- 
tion has also opened at its office (No. 82 Nassau Street, N. Y, 
City) a “Soldiers’ Retreat,” where men about the recruiting 
rendezvous or en route to station may spend a spare hour with- 
out the seeming necessity of visiting the saloons. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has had for sev- 
eral years Army and Navy Departments. The former is pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Sarah A. McClees, who is also an editor, 
She presents the cause of the soldiers in a periodical entitled 
America’s Defenders. Office at No. 22 State Street, New York 
City. 

“The Army and Navy Auxiliary” is a branch of general 
mission work performed by ladies prominent in church and 
society circles of Washington, D. C. The Auxiliary is in sym- 
pathy with every movement calculated to benefit the army. 

In the year 1890 the United Christian Commission was re- 
vived in the interest of legislation and reform for the Army 
and Navy. Those who were its constituents represented the 
leading religious bodies of this country. The Commission is 
national and international. The Corresponding Secretary is 
Chaplain Orville J. Nave, U.S. A.; the Treasurer is the Rev. 
William E. Parsons, D.D., of Washington, D. C. 

Of garrison temperance societies there are several which are 
effective. 
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At the Military Prison, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, the Julia 
Chase Temperance Association has achieved marked success. 
From the first the Association enjoyed the hearty support of 
the Chaplain, the Rev. J. B. McCleery. Later Chaplain Charles 
C. Pierce, U.S. A., in succession, has carried the work steadily 
forward. 

The Independent Order of Good Templars maintain a num- 
ber of active lodges, while the Blue Ribbon League, the Sons 
of Temperance, and the Military Order of Temperance, and 
other like societies, have been introduced with success. 

The Loyal Temperance League, U. S. Army, a new society, 
is peculiar in that it has a second pledge of membership which 
binds the signer to abstention from all games of chance where 
money or other properties are staked, won, and lost. 

Now, it is quite clear that so many temperance sccieties 
could not exist in the army if the army were unfriendly to 
them. They are all known to oppose drunkenness. In this 
they are at an agreement with the military authorities and 
laws, but this is as far as the agreement goes. 

The War Department has secured the passage of an act, ap- 
proved January 28, 1893, which provides that “ where a vacancy 
now exists or hereafter occurs in the position of post-trader at 
any military post, it shall not be filled, and the authority to 
make such appointment is hereby terminated.” 

The post-trader system is being slowly abolished; its un- 
bridled license was conducive at not a few forts to drunken- 
ness. As a substitute the experiment was first made more than 
ten years ago of introducing the canteen system, with one im- 
portant modification now observable in prohibition States only. 
I refer to the drink-shop department. The original intention 
was not to supply a beer-saloon attachment; but rather a place 
of recreation and harmless amusement. Lunches and non-in- 
toxicating beverages could be obtained at small cost. A small 
stock of soldiers’ “ notions” were also offered for sale. To be 
entirely accurate the first experiment was made particularly to 
countervail the vile “hell-holes” (saloons) in a village adjacent 
to a certain Western post. 

The beer feature was an unhappy afterthought. Thesuccess 
of the undertaking pleased the authorities at Washington, and 
by degrees since, the canteen system has grown in official esti- 
mation. 

At this point necessarily all temperance societies part com- 
pany with the theories and practices of the army. Their suc 
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cess is directly in opposition to the established order of things, 
and hence at best temporary and uncertain. 

Recently an official effort has been made to change the name 
of this institution from “Canteen” to “ Post-exchange.” At 
some places this has had the effect of addition, but not substi- 
tution—both names are used. The former designation applies 
to the saloon-room, the latter to the store-room. A com- 
plete post-exchange contemplates three distinct departments, 
viz.: 

1st. The “store,” where special articles are displayed for sale. 

2d. The “gymnasium ” and general amusement-room. 

3d. The saloon, where beer and “light wines ” are sold. 

The system is co-operative between the Government and the 
soldier. All profits are divided statedly among the several 
company organizations which make up the respective gar- 
risons, These revenues are very considerable, and are expended 
in the purchase of extras or luxuries for the mess-tables, or for 
such other things as a given company may require. This is, 
of course, apart from the regular commissariat and quarter- 
master supply channels. 

Here then is present the inducement to patronize the drink- 
counter that the receipts may be increased as much as possible. 
The greater the profits, the better the fare at dinner. It should 
not be inferred that our soldicrs are poorly fed. Such is by no 
means the case; their food is excellent and abundant, its same- 
ness being its only fault. Medical authorities have shown that 
this very sameness in regimen may produce a thirst for strong 
drink. It is believed that a larger fruit and vegetable ration 
would obviate this difficulty. 

It is, moreover, made easy to patronize the exchange bar, be- 
cause a credit system prevails by which a soldier may consume 
a certain amount of his pay before the same falls due. Many 
regard this the most objectionable and dangerous feature of 
the concern. 

Public sentiment has made itself felt at the point of detail- 
ing soldiers as bar-tenders. This was deemed so palpably in- 
congruous that civilemployees are now regularly engaged to 
attend to this business. 

In course of time there may be presented the spectacle of an 
army with a saloon-keeper’s corps one hundred strong, followed 
by a chaplain’s corps ¢hirty-four strong. How much that num- 
ber of chaplains can do to counteract the influence of such 
a preponderating force remains to be seen. 
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But objectionable as is the system to temperance men, there 
can be no doubt of its present popularity in the army. 

A glance at the Inspector-General’s Report (1892) will be 
found conclusive: £ 

“At forty-eight posts these institutions are reported in every 
way Satisfactory. .... At one post the State prohibition law is 
said to interfere with the financial success of the exchange. . . . 
On the whole, the exchanges have proved a great convenience 
and a great improvement over the post-trader”’ (page 22). 

Of the many post commanders who report upon the exchange, 
very few seem opposed to the saloon branch. One such says 
(Ibid. p. 45): “I recommend a return to the title of ‘Canteen,’ 
No one uses the word ‘ Exchange,’ except when compelled to 
by orders. The title ‘Exchange’ sounds pedantic, and con- 
veys no meaning. There is a sentiment in the line that the 
change of title was a yielding to a clamor made by uninformed 
people (citizens), who are continually constituting themselves 
guardians of the morals of the line of the army, having a de- 
sire to missionary it. This of late years has become so marked 
as to be insulting and a grievance.” 

On the contrary, an army officer in Zhe United Service Insti- 
tution Magazine (April 1, 1892), commenting upon the canteen 
system, says: “As we look at it, the canteen supplies facilities 
to ruin a man more cheaply and rapidly, and its inevitable re- 
sult must be to spread intemperance throughout the army. It 
is unfortunate that we are committed to a scheme so objection- 
able and dangerous in character, under guise of pecuniary ad- 
vantage to the soldier, and the deception that the canteen is a 
place of innocent recreation, of healthful amusement, and of 
useful entertainment ” (p. 338). 

General O. O. Howard, in his Annual Report (1892), makes 
clear that the exchange beér-saloon is a pronounced damage to 
the soldiers serving under him. 

The Inspector of the Department of Arizona (1892) declares 
that the “exchange saloon would be a good thing to introduce 
into the camp of an enemy.” 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, General T. J. Morgan, 
in his official report (1892), adds his testimony, touching the 
demoralizing effect of the exchange saloon upon Indian soldiers. 

Certain it is, the system has served to excite wide and earnest 
discussion, which in the end can scarcely fail to bring about 
such practical reforms as shall best subserve the moral and 
spiritual needs of our regular army. 


A HISTORY OF PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 
BY HON. NEAL DOW. 


It has beef assigned to me to write a History of the Maine 
Law within the compass of fifteen hundred or two thousand 
words. Such a narrow space isanecessity. It will be difficult, 
I fear, to give a clear and distinct idea of the rise, progress, 
and result of prohibition in Maine within so brief a limit. 

The attempt at prohibition in Maine was preceded for ten 


"years or more by active and persistent work among the people 


in every part of the State, educating public opinion as to the 
results of the drink habit and especially to show the intimate 
and inevitable result of the liquor traffic in generating and per- 
petuating intemperance everywhere and in impoverishing, 
degrading, and brutalizing the people. In this missionary 
work it was particularly desired to come into close contact 
with farmers, mechanics, and other working people who con- 
stitute the bone and muscle of society. These were met every- 
where, in every little country meeting-house, in every little 
country town-house, in every little wayside school-house, and 
in the fine season on a large scale in many groves, to which 
the people came from many miles about. These workers were 
all volunteers except one, who was always a clergyman, in 
love with his work, devoted to it, and well fitted for it, de- 
voting all his time to it. He and the volunteers were abun- 
dantly supplied with temperance tracts, selected with care for 
the work in hand, and scattered freely among the people every- 
where. They were distributed among the children at school 
to be taken home, given to men and women met on the streets 
and highways, and to the people assembled at temperance 
meetings. This was a very efficient part of the work of edu- 
cating the people as to the inevitable mischief of the drink and 
the horrors coming in a thousand ways from the liquor traffic. 

At the same time the people were taught that this mis- 
chievous trade was the creature of law; that it was established 
and protected by law; that the law was supposed to represent 
public opinion ; that an enlightened public opinion should 
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demand a change in the law; that the liquor traffic should no 
longer exist by the permission of law, but should be prohibited 
as absolutely inconsistent with the public welfare, as waging 
deadly war upon every public and private interest. The peo- 
ple were taught that this change in the law could only be 
effected by votes, as all other national and State policies are 
established or overthrown, as the case may be. 

When it was thought that public opinion was prepared for 
the change of policy which was desired, we went to the Legis- 
lature with a prohibitory bill all prepared to meet our views. 
Maine was Democratic; the government was Democratic in all 
its branches. There were no people in the Union who con- 
sumed more strong liquors in proportion to numbers than 
those of Maine had done. There were many distilleries in the 
State ; grog-shops were everywhere ; there was no hamlet so 
small and retired that the drink-fiend did not find it and estab- 
lish a drunkard factory there. We went to the Legislature with 
our bill, and were defeated two to one in the vote. We were 
active among our people, and when the next election came we 
put our will into the ballot-box, and cleared the State House 
out with ballots, not shovels, 

We went to the next Legislature after an interval of a year, 
with our bill improved; it was passed through all its stages, 
and was enacted in one and the same day by a vote of eighteen 
to ten in the Senate and eighty-six to forty in the House, and 
took effect upon its approval by the Governor, who signed it 
on Monday, the second of June, 1851. It was the will of the 
people emphatically declared through the ballot-box, that ac- 
complished that wonderful revolution in the policy of the State 
touching the liquor traffic. That bill outlawed liquors kept 
for sale and doomed them to seizure on sight, to confiscation 
and destruction. At the moment, liquor-shops, wholesale and 
retail, were everywhere through the State, having, many of 
them, large stocks on hand, and there had been no notice of 
the advent of such a disastrous law. These stocks of liquors, 
great and small, were all liable at any moment to be seized, 
confiscated, and destroyed. In consideration of this, the munic- 
ipal authorities issued a public notice that liquor-dealers would 
be allowed a reasonable time in which to send their liquors 
away to other States where the sale was yet’permitted. These 
men took advantage of that grace; and it was to us temper- 
ance workers a glorious thing to see long processions of truck- 
teams and drays of every shape and size loaded with liquors 
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of all sorts, flying as for life to steamboat landings and to rails 
way stations, on their way to rum-loving Boston and New 
York. 

The result of this wonderful revolution was immediate and 
plainly’seen throughout the State. All decent men everywhere 
engaged in the liquor trade abandoned it at once. There were 
decent rum-sellers in those days—the traffic remained on a very 
small scale, and on the sly only among low and disreputable 
people. The diminution of the liquor trade was so sudden and 
so great that within six months the jails in the counties of 
Penobscot, Kennebec, Franklin, Oxford, and York were empty. 
The jail in the most populous county, Cumberland, had for 
years been badly overcrowded, but within six months it had 
only five inmates, three of whom were rum-sellers. The House 
of Correction for Cumberland County was entirely empty. 
The immediate decrease of the number of paupers in our work- 
houses was like that of occupants of our jails. The law was 
well enforced generally throughout the State. In Portland 
before the law there were many poor, ragged, barefooted 
children begging cold victuals from door to door. Almost 
every respectable family had regular customers in that line. 
Many other children as badly clad, in summer and winter were 
at the ship-yards, carpenters’ shops, and pump and block 
makers’ shops picking up chips. Even in winter barefooted 
children were seen at this work. Within six months after the 
enactment of the law all that disappeared from our streets, and 
not a fragment of it remains at this day. 

From all our rural districts the liquor traffic disappeared 
entirely, so that now an entire generation has grown up there 
never having seen a grog-shop nor the effects of one. In our 
smaller towns and villages generally the same thing may be 
said, though in some of them the liquor traffic yet lingers on 
the sly and on a very small scale. In our larger towns and 
cities (some of them) liquor is yet sold without much conceal- 
ment, though comparatively on a small scale. It is far within 
the fact to say that less than one-twentieth of the quantity of 
liquors formerly sold in the State is now smuggled in and sold 
in violation of law. The quantity of liquor now sold in Port- 
land is not one-hundredth part so great as it was formerly—the 
city being twice larger now than it was when the law was en- 
acted. Formerly, liquors equal to the entire valuation of the 
State were sold in every period of twenty years, as they are 
vow sold in the Nation to the value of all its property in every 
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period of thirty-five years. Maine was formerly the poorest 
State in the Union; now it is one of the most prosperous. We 
save and have been saving, directly and indirectly, more than 
twenty million dollars annually, which but for prohibition 
would be spent and wasted in drink. The effect of all this may 
be seen to-day, everywhere over the State, in better houses, bet- 
ter farms and farm-buildings, in better school-houses, better 
churches (buildings, I mean), and far better public buildings 
for all purposes, and better ways of living. In short, the 
whole character of the State and people has been greatly 
changed for the better. 

But why has not the Maine Law effected a radical cure of 
the whole evil? Why should any fraction of the iiquor traffic 
yet remain in the State? Let us see in brief what has already 
been accomplished. Every distillery in the State has been 
swept away. We had seven of them, large ones, and two large 
breweries in Portland—all gone now. At the same time with 
the distilleries, we had every year many cargoes of West India 
rum discharged upon our wharves. We have not had even 
one puncheon imported for many years. We had many large 
wholesale liquor-shops in all parts of the State ; not one of them 
remains to-day. The use of wines and liquors was universal at 
all public dinners and large gatherings of men and women. 
Now such a display is rarely if ever seen upon our tables. We 
had innumerable open, flaring retail grog-shops everywhere ; 
now an open saloon nowhere. But why has not even the 
secret, sly grog-shop been suppressed ? 

The liquor traffic is carried on for the profit of it, not for the 
fun of it. A law to entirely suppress the trade must be so 
drawn as to take all the profit from it, and by stern terms of 
jail, to make it also uncomfortable to those who persist in it. 
The penalties of our law are not yet sufficient for that. It was 
thought wise not to make the penalties of the original Maine 
Law so high as to risk a reaction in public opinion. The great 
thing was to have the principle of prohibition recognized, ac- 


cepted, and established by law, the necessary penalties would 


come afterwards. In 1884 prohibition was put into our Con- 
stitution by a majority of 47,075 votes, the affirmative being: 
three times larger than the negative. This has established the 
fact that the Maine Law is approved by an overwhelming pub- 
lic opinion, so that sufficient penalties for the thorough en- 
forcement of the law are sure tocomeintime. Tor the present, 
the party having control of the State Government expects to 
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make a party profit by courting those whose sympathies run 
in favor of “personal liberty,’ though that phrase is never 
heard here. 

For more than thirty years we have been earnestly at work 
to strengthen the law. This has been accomplished in many 
ways, but not yet sufficiently done, although the amendments 
already made to it are very important. The party doles these 
out to us slowly, grudgingly, painfully on the part of the poli- 
ticians, but in time, with patience, we shall succeed in our en- 
deavor. The original Maine Law was given to us by the Dem- 
ocratic party in one day; while we have not yet obtained the 
desired amendments to it from the party now in power in forty 
years’ continuous, persistent, hard work. 

There are many people in our country who claim to be 
friends of temperance far wiser than those who favor pro- 
hibition as the last and only possible hope for the deliverance 
of the nation from the fearful curse of the liquor traffic. Many 
of these people are influential in the community, and with all 
their power they oppose the suppression of the grog-shops 
and favor what they call “ High License,” as the better way of 
dealing with the drink curse. Their platform is very small, 
and if founded in truth would be conclusive of the whole 
matter. 

They say prohibitton has failed everywhere that it has been 
tried, while high license regulates and restrains the liquor 
traffic; that prohibition is practically freerum. Unfortunately 
for them, not a word of that is true. Prohibition has not 
failed anywhere; wherever it has been tried it has diminished 
the volume of the liquor traffic; in some places sweeping it 
entirely away; in many places diminishing it more or less, as 
in Maine, Kansas, Iowa, New Hampshire, and Vermont. In 
Maine the volume of it remaining is far less than one-twentieth 
of its former magnitude. 

There are in England, Scotland, and Ireland many places 
where prohibition (that is, refusal to license) exists, from 
which the liquor traffic has been entirely banished for many 
years. On the other hand, there has never been any place, 
- under any form of license, where the demand for liquor has 


not always been fully supplied, whatever the demand might 
be; and that is free rum. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION IN THE 
PINT UID Seti. 


BY AARON M. POWELL. 


Tue liquor traffic has from the beginning been the subject of 
legislation by the Congress of the United States. The second 
act passed by the First Congress, July 4, 1789, was “An Act 
for laying a Duty on Goods, Wares, and Merchandises imported 
into the United States.” This initial act provided for the col- 
lection of ten cents per gallon on all distilled spirits of “ Jama- 
ica proof,” and eight cents on other spirits ; of eighteen cents 
a gallon on Madeira wine, and ten cents on other wines; five 
cents a gallon on beer, aie, and porter in casks ; on all cider, 
beer, ale, and porter, in bottles, per dozen, twenty cents ; and 
on malt, per bushel, ten cents. This first liquor revenue act 
was signed by President Washington on the day of its passage 
by Congress. 

The imposition of taxes upon the liquor traffic, while pri- 
marily for revenue, wa. also regarded as a measure of restraint 
upon intemperance. This idea found expression in a remark- 
able memorial, presented in the United States Senate, Decem- 
ber 29, 1790, from the College of Physicians of the City of 
Philadelphia, understood to have been prepared by Dr. Benja- 
min Rush. This memorial recognized “among the powers 
which belong to this Government, that of restraining by certain 
duties the consumption of distilled spirits in our country”; 
cited the destructive effects of such liquors upon the human 
body, mind, and morals; affirmed that “the habitual use of 
distilled spirits, in any case whatever, is wholly unnecessary ”; 
and entreated Congress “by their obligations to protect the 
lives of their constituents, and by their regard to the character 
of our nation and to the rank of our species in the scale of 
beings, to impose such heavy duties upon all distilled spirits 
as shall be effectual to restrain their intemperate use in our 
country.” 

On the last day of the closing session of the First Congress, 
March 3, 1791, another very elaborate act pertaining to distilled 
spirits was passed, containing sixty-two sections, and providing 
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for a higher rate of duties to be paid upon various grades of 
liquors ; for inspection and safeguards against frauds ; for the 
branding and gauging of liquor-casks; for a very detailed 
Government supervision of distilleries; what kind of casks, 
vessels, and cases should be used ; for forfeiture and penalties 
in cases of violations of the law; for punishment for false oaths 
and certificates ; for boundaries of collection districts, and 
many other details. In succeeding Congresses many modifica- 
tions were made in these revenue laws pertaining to the liquor 
traffic. It is noteworthy that in the Third Congress, held in 
Philadelphia, an act was passed pertaining to the issuing of 
liquor licenses, which embodied the following : “ Provided al- 
ways, That no license shall be granted to any person to sell 
wines or foreign distilled spirituous liquors, who is prohibited 
to sell the same by the laws of any State.” 

The same general legislative policy in dealing with the im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors from foreign countries, and 
with the home manufacture of the various kinds of liquors was 
continued by the intervening Congresses till the convening of 
the extra session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, in July, 1861, 
occasioned by the War of the Rebellion. That war, which in- 
volved the National Government at once in largely increased 
expenditures, was the occasion of a new and an elaborate sys- 
tem of taxation of the liquor traffic, which is still in operation. 
An official compilation of the internal revenue laws enacted by 
Congress from July 4, 1861, and in force March 4, 1879, pre- 
pared by Wm. H. Armstrong, Esq., under the direction of the 
Commissioners of Internal Revenue, makes of itself, with the 
accompanying index, a volume of 213 large, closely-printed 
pages, chiefly filled with the details of the legal regulations 
formulated for the Government control of the manufacture and 
sale of distilled and fermented liquors and tobacco. 

The Twenty-third Congress, in 1834, passed “An Act to 
Regulate Trade and Intercourse with the Indian Tribes, and 
Preserve Peace on the Frontiers,” approved June 30, 1834, of a 
stringent, prohibitory character as applied to the introduction 
or sale of any spirituous liquor or wine into the Indian country 
to be supplied to Indians, by gift or otherwise. The follow- 
ing is the fulltext of the prohibitory sections of this historic law : 
“An Act TO REGULATE TRADE AND INTERCOURSE WITH THE INDIAN 

TRIBES, AND TO PRESERVE PEACE ON THE FRONTIERS.” 


Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall sell, exchange 
or give, barter or dispose of, any spirituous liquor or wine to an Indian (in the 
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Indian country), such person shall forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dol- 
lars ; and if any person shall introduce, or attempt to introduce, any spirituous 
liquor or wine into the Indian country, except such supply as shall be neces- 
sary for the officers of the United States and troops of the service, under the 
direction of the War Department, such person shall forfeit and pay a sum not 
exceeding three hundred dollars ; and if any superintendent of Indian affairs, 
Indian agent, sub-agent, or commanding officer of a military post has reason 
to suspect, or is informed, that any white person or Indian is about to intro- 
duce, or has introduced, any spirituous liquor or wine into the Indian country 
in violation of the provisions of this section, it shall be lawful for such super- 
intendent, Indian agent, or sub-agent, or military officer, agreeably to such 
regulations as may be established by the President of the United States, to 
cause the boats, stores, packages, and places of deposit of such persons to be 
searched, and, if any such spirituous liquor or wine is found, the goods, boats, 
packages, and peltries of such persons shall be seized and delivered to the 
proper Officer, and shall be proceeded against by libel in the proper court, and 
forfeited, one-half to the use of the informer, and the other half to the use of 
the United States ; and, if such person is a trader, his license shall be revoked 
and his bond be put in suit. And it shall, moreover, be lawful for any person 
in the service of the United States, or for any Indian, to take and destroy any 
ardent spirits or wine found in the Indian country, excepting military supplies 
as mentioned in this section. 

Sec. 21. And be tt further enacted, That if any person whatever shall, within 
the limits of the Indian country, set up or continue any distillery for manu- 
facturing ardent spirits, he shall forfeit and pay a penalty of one thousand 
dollars ; and it shall be the duty of the superintendent of Indian affairs, Indian 
agent, or sub-agent, within th= limits of whose agency the same shall be set 
up or continued, forthwith to destroy and break up the same; and it shall be 
lawful to employ the military force of the United States in executing that duty. 


Approved, June 30, 1834. 


This Act was amended and made still more stringent by the 
Twenty-ninth Congress in 1847. With some additional amend- 
ments later it is still in force. Sundry other special acts, or 
provisos in treaties, have been adopted by Congress from time 
to time to protect particular tribes of Indians against the rav- 
ages of the liquor traffic. 

Congress has also recognized and applied the principle of 
prohibition by enacting that “no license for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors at any place within one mile of the Soldiers’ 
Home property in the District of Columbia shall be granted.” 
This prohibitory proviso is at present in force in the national 
capital, having been recently re-enacted by the Fifty-second 
Congress. 

The legislation of Congress in relation to army canteens, 
which provides that beer and wine may be sold therein to the 
soldiers of the United States Army, is also prohibitory so far 
as the military posts in prohibition States are concerned, 
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This proviso gives absolute prohibition at the present time to 
six military posts located in prohibition territory, viz.: Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Riley, in Kansas; Forts Meade, Ben- 
nett, Sully, and Randall, in South Dakota. 

A very important bill involving the prohibitory liquor legis- 
lation of several entire States, and many prohibition localities 
in other States was passed by the Fifty-first Congress, known 
as the “Original Package ” measure, made necessary by a de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court concerning the 
legal regulation of interstate commerce. This act now in 
force expressly provides “That all fermented, distilled, or 
other intoxicating liquors or liquids transported into any State 
or Territory for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall, on 
atrival in such State or Territory (or remaining therein), be 
subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or 
Territory enacted in the exercise of the police powers to the 
same extent and in the same manner as though said liquors or 
liquids had been produced in such State or Territory, and shall 
not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein 
in original packages or otherwise.” By this Act Congress 
restored the validity and efficacy of State and local prohibition 
which, practically, nad been destroyed by the “ Original Pack- 
age’? Supreme Court decision. 

The Fifty-first Congress, after strong opposition by repre- 
sentatives of the liquor interest, admitted to the Union the 
two newly organized States, North Dakota and South Dakota, 
with articles in the constitution of each providing for the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors,— 
the first precedents of the kind in the sphere of national tem- 
perance legislation, 

By act of Congress scientific temperance instruction con- 
cerning the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other 
narcotics is now made a compulsory study for all pupils in the 
public schools in the District of Columbia, military and naval 
academies, and Indian and colored schools, and in the Terri- 
tories of the United States. Congress has also enacted that 
“No person in the District of Columbia shall sell, give, or fur- 
nish any cigar, cigarette, or tobacco in any of its forms to any 
minor under sixteen years of age.” 

The Fifty-third Congress passed a restrictive license law for 
the District of Columbia, now operative therein, which fixes 
the retail license fee at $400, and wholesale at $200; closes all 
saloons to minors under sixteen without the consent of parents 
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or guardians; makes necessary the consent of neighboring 
property owners and householders of the square on which a 
saloon license is applied for; forbids all licenses in the imme- 
diate vicinity of churches and public schools, and prohibits 
Sunday opening. 

Among the temperance measures introduced in Congress, 
but which have failed to pass, is the bill, long pending, to 
provide for a National Commission of Inquiry concerning -the 
alcoholic liquor traffic, which has passed the Senate seven 
times, but which has always been defeated in the House. 

It is noteworthy, also, as a part of the record of the Fifty- 
first Congress, that a joint resolution proposing a prohibitory 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States was 
introduced, and favorably reported, in both the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, though not further acted upon in 
either body. 

It is in the sphere of State legislation that the liquor traffic 
has received most consideration. Government in the United 
States is of a dual character, State and National. Both take 
cognizance of, and have jurisdiction, in their respective spheres, 
over the liquor traffic. In the early colonial period of Amer- 
ican history, the license method of regulating and dealing 
with the liquor traffic obtained. As early as 1649 the Rhode 
Island Colony is mentivned as licensing the sale of “strong 
waters” to sick Indians. In 1661 the Colony of Massachusetts 
made laws regulating the sale of liquors. Even then the re- 
tailers of liquors caused much trouble. The Continental Con- 
gress, held in Philadelphia in 1774, unanimously “recom- 
mended to the several legislatures in the United States imme- 
diately to pass laws the most effectual, for putting an immediate 
stop to the pernicious practice of distilling grain, by which the 
most extensive evils are likely to be derived, if not quickly pre- 
vented.” License and regulation continued to be the policy of 
State action concerning the liquor traffic throughout the ear- 
lier years of the Republic. It is still the legislative policy of 
most of the States. In Athens, Georgia, as early as 1832, the 
Commissioners, acting under State authority, imposed a $500 
tax upon the venders of ardent spirits, a forerunner of the 
more modern “ high license” legislation. In Tennessee, in 1837, 
a law was passed abolishing taxes imposed on keepers of tav- 
erns and tippling-houses, and providing that “hereafter all 
persons convicted of the offense of retailing spirituous liquors 
shal] be fined at the discretion of the Court, as in other cases 
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of misdemeanor.” This legislative action in Tennessee may 
also be said to be a forerunner of our present prohibitory leg- 
islation, though quite imperfect in the absence of any adequate 
penalty for violations. The evils of the license system becom- 
ing more and more troublesome, various legislative expedients 
in the way of reform were from time to time resorted to. In 
Massachusetts, in 1838, the Legislature passed a law forbid- 
ding the sale of spirits or mixed liquors in less quantities than 
fifteen gallons. In Connecticut the prohibition extended to 
any quantity of spirits, wine, and beer, less than five gallons. 
In Tennessee no sale of less than one gallon was legal. In 
Rhode Island, ten gallons, under a permissive law, was the 
minimum. In Mississippi, also, a one gallon law was enacted. 
In Connecticut, in 1839, the Legislature inaugurated Local 
Option, by giving the power of preventing the issue of licenses 
to the majority of the voters in each town assembled in public 
meeting. Illinois, the same year, passed a law under which 
the retail sale of liquors was stopped in cities and counties 
where petitions were presented, signed by a majority of the 
male adult inhabitants. 

In 1841, the Cherokee National Council of Indian Tribes 
furnished to their white neighbors a prohibitory object-lesson 
by enacting “that on and after the tst of January, 1842, the 
introduction and vending of ardent spirits in this nation shall 
be unlawful, and any and all persons are prohibited from sell- 
ing or retailing spirituous liquors within the limits of the 
nation, under penalty of having the same wasted or destroyed 
by any lawful officer or person authorized by the sheriff for 
that purpose.” 

Opposition to license increased in various States, and in New 
England especially it resulted in largely reducing the number 
of licenses in many towns under Local Option legislation. In 
Huntsville, Alabama, as early as 1845, genuinely “High Li- 
cense” was adopted, where no one could get a liquor-saloon 
license without the payment of $2,500. The State of New 
York in 1845 passed a Local.Option law providing for special 
elections, in the month of May, in the several cities and towns 
of the State, exclusive of New York City, to determine the 
question of license or no license. 

The State of Maine took an important advance step in 1846, 
by enacting its first prohibitory law. It provided no adequate 
penalties, and was therefore ineffective. 


The State of Wisconsin, in 1850, passed a civil damage law, 
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making it the duty of supervisors to prosecute drink-sellers for 
damages, where pauperism or crime resulted from their traffic. 

The Legislature of Maine, June 2, 1851, enacted a prohibitory 
law, which, as since amended from time to time, has freed 
the State from every distillery, brewery, and open saloon. It 
has been an incalculable blessing, not only to the people of 
Maine, but has given a powerful impetus to the temperance 
reform, in its legislative aspect, throughout the United States, 
and in Europe as well. Following the advent of legal pro- 
hibition in Maine, prohibitory laws were enacted, in 1852, in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont; in Michigan in 
1853; in New York, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska 
(then a Territory), and New Hampshire, in 1855, In Maine, 
in 1856, the prohibitory law was repealed; but re-enacted in 
1857, and, with subsequent amendments, is still in force. In 
many other States, under a reactionary influence and the 
adverse action of the Courts, the opposition to prohibitory 
laws intensified and increased, and they were repealed. At 
the present time, besides Maine, the States which have pro- 
hibitory statutes are Kansas, lowa, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, and New Hampshire. 

The Legislature of the State of Nebraska, in 1881, as a 
substitute for prohibition passed a High License law, fixing 
the license fee in towns at not less than $500, and in cities of 
10,000 inhabitants and upwards at not less than $1,000. Its 
provisions were stringently restrictive, and its penalties severe. 
This was the beginning of kindred high license legislation in 
Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, and other States and localities. As a whole, 
it may be said that the results of this method of dealing with 
the evils of drinking and the drink traffic have not justified 
the claims of high-license advocates, 

The State of Ohio, the Constitution of which prohibits the 
licensing of the liquor traffic has adopted a tax law for the 
regulation of the traffic. It provides that upon the business 
of trafficking in intoxicating liquors there shall be assessed 
yearly a tax upon every person engaged in it of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. It also has a township local option law 
under which the traffic may be prohibited altogether. The 
State df Michigan adopted a liquor tax law in 1887, which 
imposes an annual tax upon retail dealers in distilled liquors 
of $500; fermented liquors, $300; and wholesale distilled 
liquors, $500, or wholesale and retail, $800; upon brewers, $65; 
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and upon all distillers, $800. Michigan also has a county local 
option law. 

In 1880 Kansas adopted the first prohibitory State constitu- 
tional amendment. It provides that: “The manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors shall be forever prohibited in this 
State, except for medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes.” 
The State of Maine, in 1884, after a quarter of a century of 
experience with statutory prohibition, adopted a prohibitory 
constitutional amendment, by the large popular majority of 
46,972, the vote being 70,783 in favor, and 23,811 against. The 
two new States, North Dakota and South Dakota, in 1889, 
adopted prohibitory articles, as a part of their Constitutions, 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and, as stated elsewhere, were admitted by Congress to the 
Union as prohibition States. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island, in 1884, adopted a pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment, which was ratified by the 
popular vote, but subsequently, in 1889, repealed. The State of 
Iowa, in 1882, adopted constitutional prohibition by a popular 
majority of 29,756, the vote being 155,436 in favor, and 125,677 
against; but, on account of a technical clerical error, it was 
subsequently declared invalid by the Supreme Court. 

Many States have adopted, as a part of their excise legisla- 
tion, local option provisions, applicable in some cases to town- 
ships, and others to counties, with varying modifications, of 
which the limitations of this paper preclude a description. 
Large territorial areas, especially in some of the Southern 


_ States, have, under the operation of these laws, been freed 


from the presence and domination of the saloon. 

A beneficent form of modern temperance legislation has 
been the enactment of laws, by the Legislatures of thirty-six 
States, for the promotion of scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools of these States, with provision for teach- 
ing the pupils physiology and hygiene, with special reference 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
generally, upon the human system. 

The Legislature of South Carolina has recently passed a law 
to inaugurate in that State, July r, 1893, the experiment of State 
control of the liquor traffic, Allsaloons are prohibited, liquors to 
be sold only at State dispensaries, by salaried and bonded officials. 

Law is an educator, By it the State should make intoxicat- 
ing beverages difficult to procure, and abstinence therefrom 
easy for the citizen. To this end all true temperance legisla- 
tion, State and national, must needs tend. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARTY. 


BY. JAMES BEACK,. ESQ, 


Tue National Prohibition Party was organized in 1869, hav- 
ing for its primary object the entire suppression of the Traffic 
in Intoxicating Drinks. Its creed on questions of public policy 
is fully set forth in the platforms of its several National Con- 
ventions. 

The following sketch of its history is confined mainly to the 
publication of its conventions, platforms, and the votes received 
by its candidates in the elections from 1872 to 1892, presenting 
in a succinct manner the progress of the party from its incep- 
tion to the present time. The larger portion is mainly a re- 
print of the paper by the present writer entitled “ The Prohibi- 
tion Party” in “One Hundred Years of Temperance,” pages 
535 to 555, published in 1885 by the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, and continued to 1892. 

The article entitled “ Prohibition Party” in “Cyclopedia of 
Temperance and Prohi ition,” published by Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1891, will be found valuable, giving many interesting 
items of detail. 

In the earlier efforts for Prohibition through Local Option 
Laws in the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania, from 1840 to 
- 1847, the Maine Law in Maine, 1851 and 1855, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and Minnesota, in 1852, Michigan in 
1853, Connecticut in 1854, Delaware, Iowa, Nebraska, New 
York, New Hampshire, and Illinois, in 1855, the friends of 
these measures yielded prompt obedience to the will of the 
people as expressed at the polls. At the end of each effort the 
organizations dissolved in the full belief that the popular will 
would be obeyed and Anti-Liquor Laws, as other laws, observed. 

It required twenty-five years of experience under these Laws 
to learn that the love of gain and indulgence of appetite, dis- 
regard. of public welfare and debased moral sense that to a 
large degree characterizes the Liquor Trade, was the cause of 
opposition to, and defiance of all restraining Laws. 

(125) 
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Emigration from Europe brought into the country a political 
element which, under the manipulation of organization and 
politicians, nullified to an alarming degree the teachings of 
the Church, the School, and the Lecture platform favoring 
Sobriety. 

The Drink Traffickers demanded Legal Protection for a 
claimed legitimate branch of commerce, resorting to political 
methods and party support to retain the protection of License 
Laws. 

This changed condition demanded from the friends of Tem- 
perance concerted action and an “organized Ballot” for the 
suppression of the Traffic. 

The financial necessities of the Government occasioned by 
the war of the Rebellion led Congress to the enactment on 
July 1, 1862, of an Internal Revenue System and the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Included in the Taxes levied by this measure was a tax of 
$2.00 per gallon on Spirits and $1.00 per barrel on Beer. 

This excited the hostility of the Brewers and led to the for- 
mation of the United States Brewers’ Association, organized at 
New York November 12, 1862, and which has since held annual 
sessions in various cities of the country. In the Introduction 
to its Constitution is the following presentation of its political 
animus and objects : 

2d, That the owners of breweries are separately unable to exercise a proper 
influence in the interest of the craft in the legislature and public administration. 

3d. That it appears especially necessary for the brewing trade that its in- 
terests be vigorously and energetically prosecuted before the /egislative and 


executive departments, ... . exerting a direct as well as an indirect influence 
on political and social relations, 


A further motive for its organization is stated to be “to 
foster and protect the trade from many threatening dangers,” 
and name these to be: 

1st. The progress of the prohibition cause: Thirteen States and Territories 
having enacted the Maine Law. 

2d. Taxation that would cripple the beer trade. 


Political agitation before the degislative and executive depart- 
ments is thus presented as a purpose to be “ vigorously and ener- 
getically prosecuted”; and when in their reports they claim, and 
we are informed that the Government of the United States has 
been represented by delegates in their annual meetings; and 
when the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, a high officer of 


the Government, had twice been present in person, delivering 
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addresses of congratulation and commendation, patriots and 
friends of temperance became justly alarmed at the extent of 
the complicity of the Government and the power of the trade 
exercised over our legislation and execution of law. These re- 
ports showed that officers of the Government and committees 
of Congress were manifestly too ready to make such changes 
in the law and its construction as demanded by the “ Agitation 
Committee” of the Beer Brewers’ Association and in the in- 
terests of the trade. 

The Beer Brewers’ Association is a political as well as a trade 
organization. In the annual reports of its officers and “ Agita- 
tion Committee,” and in their speeches and resolutions, “ poli- 
tics” occupy a large part of their deliberations. They organ- 
ized to take “temperance into politics,” and persistently have 
they done so, year after year, never hesitating to cross party 
lines in defence of their so-called “personal liberty” to make 
and sell beer without restraint of law. The unity of language, 
customs, and interest is so strong a bond that it sways supreme, 
and hence it is understood that to secure the German vote is 
to secure an election. 

At the seventh Beer Brewers’ Congress, held in Chicago, June 
5, 1867, these resolutions were adopted: 

WueEREAS, The action and influence of the temperance party is in direct 
opposition to the principles of individual freedom and political equality upon 
which our American Union is founded; therefore 

Resolved, That we will use all means to stay the progress of this fanatical 
party, and to secure our individual rights as citizens, and that we will sustain 


no candidate, of whatever party, in any election, who is in any way disposed 
toward the total abstinence cause. 


This was more than two years before the Prohibition Party 
was organized, and “the temperance party” here referred to 
was the temperance men who sustained their principles at 
elections for temperance measures. 

Quotations showing the political animus of liquor organiza- 
tions and sympathizing bodies could be multiplied. 

It was the action and influence of the beer brewers and 
liquor leagues which aroused the temperance men and led 
them to declare in favor of independent political action, and 
the following excerpts from the proceedings of prominent 
bodies of temperance workers will show the drift of opinion 
which led to the organization of the National Prohibition 
Party. 

At the general State Temperance Convention of Pennsylva- 
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nia, held at Harrisburg, February, 1867, the following was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That while we do not wish to enter the arena of political or party 
strife, yet believing the ballot to be the freeman’s weapon, and that temper- 
ance has its political as well as moral aspects, and when it becomes necessary 
the one mode of advocacy has equal claims with the other, we think it proper 
to declare, that if the adversaries of temperance shall continue to receive the 
aid and countenance of present political parties, we shall not hesitate to break 
over political bands and seek redress through the ballot-box. 


The Grand Lodge of Good Templars of Pennsylvania was 
in session [June 17, 1867] at Pittsburgh when the beer brewers’ 
resolve upon political action [at Chicago] was published, and 
the following resolution is part of the action taken thereon by 
that body: 

Resolved, That as the Beer Brewers’ Congress of the United States, at their 
session in Chicago, and the Liquor League of Philadelphia, have declared that 
they ‘‘ will sustain no candidate of whatever party, in any election, who is any 
way disposed toward the total abstinence cause,” we do accept the issue thus 
made, and declare that we will not vote for men who countenance the liquor 
traffic, or degrade their official positions by the use of intoxicating liquors. 

At a State Convention held at Harrisburg, Pa., February 18 
and 1g, 1808, it was 

Resolved, That duty, interest, and consistency, plainly call upon temperance 


men to use the ballot for temperance, with their political party if they can; 
against it if they must. 


At the session of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars, at Richmond, Ind., May 28, 1868, the following was 
adopted: 


WuereEAs, We are convinced of the absolute necessity of political action in 
order to the uniform and ultimate success of the Temperance Reform; and 

WHEREAS, It is evident that neither of the now existing parties will formally 
adopt our principles; therefore 

Resolved, That we recommend to the temperance people of the country the 
organization of a national political party, whose platform of principles shall 
contain prohibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating 
liquors to be used as a beverage. 


In 1868 “The Prohibition Party” was organized in Illinois, 
and “The Temperance Political Party.” at Jackson, Mich. 

The Sixth National Convention in the order (beginning with 
that of 1833) held at Cleveland, O., July 29-30, 1868, declared 
that 


Wuereas, The liquor-dealers of our country have declared the traffic in in- 
toxicating drinks to be a legitimate part of American commerce, and deny the 
right to prohibit or restrict the same, and, through their leagues and congresses, 
have repeatedly avowed their purpose to vote for no man in favor of total 
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abstinence, and have constantly used their political power for the continuance 
of their trade, and have in the past received the countenance of political parties 
in support of the positions thus assumed; therefore 

Resolved, That in behalf of the public peace and welfare, we accept the is- 
sue, and will meet them at the polls in resistance of these iniquitous demands. 

Resolved, That temperance, having its political as well as moral aspects and 
duties, demands the persistent use of the ballot for its promotion, . ... and 
we exhort the friends of temperance by every practical method, in their sev- 
eral localities, to secure righteous political action for the advancement of the 
cause. 


The Right Worthy Grand Lodge of Good Templars, at Os- 
wego, New York, May 27, 1869, declared 
That we esteem the present as an auspicious period in the history of our 


political affairs for the inauguration of this movement, and therefore recom- 
mend the calling of a national convention for the purpose at an early day. 


During the same session of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
of Good Templars, a meeting of those favoring independent 
political action, was called; Jonathan H. Orne, of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, was chosen Chairman, and J. A. Spencer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Secretary. After discussion and deliberation, 
it was resolved that a committee of five, consisting of Rev. 
John Russell, of Detroit, Mich.; Prof. Daniel Wilkins, of 
Bloomington, Ill,; J. A. Spencer, of Cleveland, Ohio; John N. 
Stearns, of New York City; and James Black, of Lancaster, 
Pa,, should be appointed to prepare and issue a call for a Na- 
tional Prohibition Convention for the purpose of organizing 
a NATIONAL ProuisiTION Party, to be constituted and to meet 
at such time and place as the committee might determine. 

The committee issued the following call: 


To the Friends of Temperance, Law, and Order in the United States « 

The moral, social. and political evils of intemperance and the non-enforce- 
ment of the liquor laws are so fearful and prominent, and the causes thereof 
are so intrenched and protected by governmental authority and party interest, 
that the suppression of these evils calls upon the friends of temperance ; and 
the duties connected with home, religion, and public peace demand that old 
political ties and associations shall be sundered. and a distinct political party, 
with prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating drinks as the most prominent 
feature, should be organized. 

The distinctive political issues that have for years past interested the Amer- 
ican people are now comparatively unimportant, or fully settled, and in this 
aspect the time is auspicious for a decided and practical effort to overcome the 


dread power of the liquor trade. 
The undersigned * do therefore earnestly invite all friends of temperance 


——— — 


* For signers to the call see ‘‘ One Hundred Years of Temperance,” pp. 540. 


. 
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and the enforcement of law, and favorable to distinct political action for the 
promotion of the same, to meet in general mass convention in the city of 
Chicago, on Wednesday, the 1st day of September, 1869, at 11 o’clock A.M., 
for the purpose of organizing for distinct political action for temperance. 

All Churches, Sunday-schools, and Tempez*:ice Societies of all names, are 
requested to send delegates, and all persons favorable to this movement are 
invited to meet at the time and place above stated. 


July 24, 1869, the Prohibition, Party of Ohio was organized 
by State Convention, assembled at Mansfield, and a full State 
ticket nominated. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARTY. 


Pursuant to call, nearly five hundred delegates from the 
States of California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia, as- 
sembled in Farwell Hall, Chicago, Wednesday, September 1, 
1869. D.R. Pershing, of Indiana, called the meeting to order, 
read the call, and, on his motion, Rev. John Russell, of Michi- 
gan, was chosen Temporary Chairman, and J. A. Spencer, of 
Ohio, Temporary Secretary. 

Upon the report of the Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion, James Black, of Pennsylvania, was chosen Permanent 
Chairman, and J. A. Spencer, of Ohio, Permanent Secretary. 

The Convention adopted the following 


PLATFORM: 


WHEREAS, Protection and allegiance are reciprocal duties, and every citizen 
who yields obedience to the just commands of his Government is entitled to 
the full, free, and perfect protection of that Government in the enjoyment of 
personal security, personal liberty, and private property ; and, 

WHEREAS, The traffic in intoxicating drinks greatly impairs the personal se- 
curity and personal liberty of a large mass of citizens, and renders private 
property insecure ; and, 

WuerEAS, The existing parties are hopelessly unwilling to adopt an ade 
quate policy on this question, therefore we, in National Convention assembled, 
as citizens of this free Republic, sharing in the duties and responsibilities of 
its Government, in discharge of a solemn duty we owe to our country and our 
race, unite in the following declaration of principles: 

1. That while we acknowledge the true patriotism and profound statesman- 
ship ot those patriots who laid the foundations of this Government, securing 
at once the rights of the States, severally and their inseparable union by the 
Federal Constitution, we would not merely garnish the sepulchres of our re- 
publican fathers, but we do hereby renew our solemn pledges of fealty to the 
imperishable principles of civil and religious liberty embodied in the Declara- 
tion of American Independence and our Federal Constitution. 
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2. That the traffic in intoxicating beverages is a dishonor to Christian civil- 
ization, inimical to the best interests of society, a political wrong of unequalled 
enormity, subversive of the ordinary objects of government, not capable of 
being regulated or restrained by any system of license whatever, but imper- 
atively demanding for its suppression effective legal prohibition, both by State 
and National legislature. 

3. That in view of this, and inasmuch as the existing political parties either 
oppose or ignore this great and paramount question, and absolutely refuse to do 
anything toward the suppression of the rum-traffic, which is robbing the nation 
of its brightest intellects, destroying internal prosperity, and rapidly under- 
mining its very foundations, we are driven by an imperative sense of duty to 
sever our connection with these political parties, and organize ourselves into 
a National Prohibition Party, having for its primary object the entire suppres- 
sion of the traffic in intoxicating drinks. 

4. That while we adopt the name of the National Prohibition Party, as ex- 
pressive of our primary object, and while we denounce all repudiation. of the 
public debt, and pledge fidelity to the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Federal Constitution, we deem it not expedient at present 
to give prominence to other political issues. 

5. That while we recognize the good providence of Almighty God in super- 
vising the interests of this nation from its establishment to the present time, 
we would not, in organizing our party for the Jegal prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, forget that our reliance for ultimate success must be upon the same 
Omanipo<ent arm. 

6. That a central executive committee, of one from each State and Terri- 
tory and the District of Columbia, be appointed by the chair, whose duty it 
shall be to take such action as, in their judgment, will best promote the inter- 
ests of the party. 


An address to the people of the United States, presented 
and read by Hon, Gerrit Smith, of New York, was adopted 
and published. 

The Convention adopted the name of the Anti-Dram-Shop 
Party, but before adjournment it was changed to that of the 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARTY, 

A Central Committee was apointed, consisting of Rev. John 
Russell, Detroit, Mich., Chairman; Hon. G. T. Stewart, Nor- 
walk, O., Secretary ; Col. S. R. Davidson, St. Paul, Minn.; J. 
M. May, Milwaukee, Wis.; Hon. D. R. Pershing, Warsaw, Ind.; 
Rev. H. Green, Marshalltown, Iowa; C. B. Hull, Chicago, Il; 
Tohn T. Ustick, Missouri; James F. Stewart, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Rev. Wm. Goodell, Bozrahville, Conn.; James Black, 
Lancaster, Pa.; O. K. Harris, Washington, D. C.; Prof. W. C. 
Thomas, Junction City, Kan.; Hon. Joshua Nye, Maine; Rev. 
Wm. Hosmer, Auburn, N. Y.; Hon. S. B. Ransom, Jersey City, 


N. J. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARTY CONVENTION 


assembled in the Opera House, Columbus, O., February 22, 
1872, in pursuance of the call of John Russell, Chairman, and 
Gideon T. Stewart, Secretary, under date of Dec. 9, 1871. 

Rev. John Russell, Chairman of the National Committee, 
called the Convention to order, and on motion of Rev. D.C. 
Babcock, of New Hampshire, Hon. Henry Fish, of Port Huron, 
Mich., was elected Temporary Chairman, and Prof. Elroy M. 
Avery, of East Cleveland, Ohio, Secretary. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. C. W. Dennison, of Washington, D. C. Delegates were 
present from the following States: California, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Hon, G. T. Stewart, of Norwalk, Ohio, delivered an address 
of welcome to the delegates. Hon, S. B. Chase, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was chosen Permanent President, and Elroy M. Avery, 
of Ohio, Col. G. F. McFarland, of Pennsylvania, and J. W. 
Nichols, of Illinois, Secretaries. 

The Committee on Platform reported the following: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm the three following resolutions adopted by the 
National Prohibition Convention, held at Chicago, September 2, 1869: 

WHEREAS, Protection and allegiance are reciprocal duties, and every citizen 
who yields obedience to the just commands of the Government is entitled to 
the full, free, and perfect protection of that Government in all the enjoyment 
of personal security, personal liberty, and private property ; and 

Wuereas, The traffic in intoxicating drinks greatly impairs the personal 
security and personal liberty of a large mass of citizens, and renders private 
property insecure; and 

Wuereas, All other political parties are hopelessly unwilling to adopt an 
adequate policy on this question ; therefore we in National Convention assem- 
bled, as citizens of this free republic, sharing the duties and responsibilities of 
its government, in discharge of a solemn duty we owe to our country and 
our race, unite in the following declaration of principles: 

1. That while we acknowledge the pure patriotism and profound statesman- 
ship of those patriots who laid the foundations of this Government, securing at 
once the rights of the States severally, and their inseparable Union by the 
Federal Constitution, we would not merely garnish the sepulchres of our 
republican fathers, but we do hereby renew our solemn pledges of fealty to the 
imperishable principle of civil and religious liberty embodied in the Declara- 
tion of American Independence and our Federa) Constitution. 

2. That the traffic in intoxicating beverages is a dishonor to Christian civil- 
ization, inimical to the best interests of society, a political wrong of unequalled 
enormity, subversive of the ordinary objects of government, not capable of 
being regulated or restrained by any system of license whatever, but imper- 
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atively demanding for its suppression effective legal prohibition, by both State 
and National legislation. 

3. That while we recognize the good providence of Almighty God in super- 
vising the interests of this nation from its establishment to the present time, 
having organized our party for the legal prohibition of the liquor traffic, our 
reliance for success is upon the same Omnipotent arm. 

And be it further Resolved : 

4. That there can be no greater peril to the nation than the existing party 
competition for the liquor vote; that any party not openly opposed to. the 
traffic, experience shows, will engage in this competition, will court the favor 
of the criminal classes, will barter away the public morals, the purity of the 
ballot, and every object of good government for party success. 

5. That while adopting national political measures for the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic we will continue the use of all moral means in our power to per- 
suade men away from the injurious practice of using intoxicating beverages. 

6. That we invite all persons, whether total abstainers or not, who recog- 
nize the terrible injuries inflicted by the liquor traffic, to unite with us for its 
overthrow, and secure thereby peace, order, and the protection of persons and 
property. 

PUBLIC SERVICE, 

7. That competency, honesty, and sobriety are indispensable qualifications 
for holding public office. 

8. That removals from public service for mere difference of public opinion 
is a practice opposed to sound policy and just principles. 

9. That fixed and moderate salaries should take the place of official fees and 
perquisites, the franking privilege, sinecures, and all unnecessary offices and 
expenses should be abolishe 1, and every possible means be employed to pre- 
vent corruption and venality in office; and, by a rigid system of account- 
ability from all its officers and guards over the public treasury, the utmost 
economy should be practiced and enforced in every department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

10. That we favor the election of President, Vice-President, and United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people. 


FINANCE AND COMMERCE, 


11, That we are in favor of a sound national currency, adequate to the de- 
mands of business, and convertible into gold and silver at the will of the 
holder; and the adoption of every measure, compatible with justice and the 
public safety, to appreciate our present currency to the gold standard. 

72. That the rates of inland and ocean postage, of telegraphic communica- 
tion, of railroad and water transportation and travel, should be reduced to the 
lowest practicable point, by force of laws wisely and justly framed, with refer- 
ence not only to the interest of the capital employed, but to the higher claim 
of the general good. 

LABOR AND REVENUE. 

13. That an adequate public revenue being necessary, it may properly be 
raised by impost duties and by an equitable assessment upon the property and 
legitimate business of the country ; nevertheless, we are opposed to any dis- 
crimination of capital against labor, as well as to all monopoly and class 
legislation, 
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14. That the removal of the burdens—moral, physical, pecuniary, and social » 
—imposed by the traffic of intoxicating drinks, will, in our judgment, eman- 
cipate labor and practically thus promote labor reform. 


EDUCATION. 
15. That the fostering and extension of common schools under the care and 


support of the State, to supply the want of a general and liberal education, is 
a primary duty of good government. 


SUFFRAGE, 


16, That the right of suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of color, race, 
former social condition, sex, or nationality, but inheres in the nature of man; 
and when from any cause it has been withheld from citizens of our country 
who are of suitable age and mentally and morally qualified for the discharge 
of its duties, it should be speedily restored by the people in their sovereign 
capacity. 

CITIZENS, 


17. That a liberal and just policy should be pursued to promote foreign 
immigration to our shores ; always allowing to the naturalized citizens equal 
rights, privileges, and protection under the Constitution with those who are 
native born. 


The names of James Black, of Pennsylvania; Chief-Justice 
Chase, of Ohio; Hon. S. B. Chase, of Pennsylvania; Gerrit 
Smith, of New York; Gen. Neal Dow, of Maine; and Rev. 
John Russell, of Michigan, were presented as candidates for the 
nomination for the Presidency. 

For Vice-President the names of Henry Fish, James Black, 
Dr. John Blackman, New Hampshire; G. T. Stewart, Ohio ; 
J. A. Spencer, Ohio; and Stephen B. Ransom, of New Jersey, 
were proposed. 

These nominations were referred to a committee of thirteen, 
who after consultation reported the following : 

For President, James Black, of Pennsylvania ; for Vice-Pres- 
ident, Rev. John Russell, of Michigan,—who were unanimously 
chosen. 

Electoral tickets were nominated in only six States. 


PROHIBITION PARTY CONFERENCE. 


In accordance with a call issued by Hon. S. B. Chase, Chair- 
man of the National Prohibition Party Committee, a confer- 
ence was held at Sea Cliff, L. 1, Tuesday, July 13, 1875. Hon. 
S. B. Chase presided, and John F. Hume, of New York, and 
Col. George F. McFarland, of Penn, were chosen Secretaries. 

Among its resolves was the following: 
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7th. We recommend that the call for the National Convention of the Pro- 
hibition Party for the nomination of candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, be held in the month of May or June, 1876, in the city of Cleveland, O. 

The Second National Prohibition Party Nominating Con- 
vention assembled in Halle’s Hall, in the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 17, 1876, and in the absence of the Chairman of the 
National Committee, was called to order by the Secretary, 
Rev. John Russell. He read the call under which the Conven- 
tion assembled, and called upon Rev. H. A. Thompson, Presi- 
dent of Otterbein University, to open the Convention with 
prayer. 

Gen. Green Clay Smith, of Frankford, Kentucky, was elected 
Temporary Chairman, and Chas. P. Russell, of Detroit, Mich., 
Secretary. 

Over one hundred delegates were present, representing the 
States of Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin. 

The Convention was permanently organized by electing Rev. 
H. A. Thompson, of Ohio, Chairman, and Charles P. Russell, 
of Michigan, and J. O. Brayman, Illinois, Secretaries. 


PLATFORM OF 1876. 
G. T. Stewart, of OFio, in behalf of the Platform Committee, 
submitted the following, which was adopted: 


The Prohibition Reform Party of the United States, organized in the name 
of the people to revive, enforce, and perpetuate in the Government the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence, submit in this Centennial year of 
the Republic for the suffrages of all good citizens the following platform of 
national reforms and measures: 

First.—The legal prohibition in the District of Columbia, the Territories, 
and in every other place subject to the laws of Congress, of the importation, 
exportation, manufacture, and traffic of all alcoholic beverages, as high crimes 
against society; an amendment of the National Constitution to render these 
prohibitory measures universal and permanent; and the adoption of treaty 
stipulations with foreign powers to prevent the importation and exportation of 
all alcoholic beverages. 

Second.—The abolition of class legislation and of special privileges in the 
Government, and the adoption of equal suffrage and eligibility to office with- 
out distinction of race, religious creed, property, or sex. 

Third. —The appropriation of the public lands in limited quantities to actual 
settlers only; the reduction of the rates of inland and ocean postage; of tele- 
graphic communication; of railroad and water transportation and travel to the 
lowest practical point by force of laws, wisely and justly framed, with refer- , 
ence not only to the interests of capital employed, but to the higher claims of 
the general good. 

Fourth.—The suppression, by law, of lotteries and gambling in gold, stocks, 


. 
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produce, and every form of money and property, and the penal inhibition of 
the use of the public mails for advertising schemes of gambling and lotteries. 

Fifth.—The abolition of those foul enormities, polygamy and the social 
evil, and the protection of purity, peace, and happiness of homes by ample 
and efficient legislation. 

Sixth.—The national observance of the Christian Sabbath, established by 
laws prohibiting ordinary labor and business in all departments of public ser- 
vice and private employments (works of necessity, charity, and religion ex- 
cepted) on that day. 

Seventh.—The establishment by mandatory provisions in National and State 
Constitutions, and by all necessary legislation, of a system of free public 
schools for the universal and forced education of all the youth of the land. 

Eighth.—The free use of the Bible, not as a ground of religious creeds, but 
as a text-book of purest morality, the best liberty, and the noblest literature, 
in our public schools, that our children may grow up in its light, and that its 
spirit and principles may pervade our nation. 

Ninth.—The separation of the Government in all its departments and insti- 
tutions, including the public schools and all funds for their maintenance, from 
the control of every religious sect or other association, and the protection alike 
ot all sects by equal laws, with entire freedom of religious faith and worship. 

Tenth.—The introduction into all treaties hereafter negotiated with foreign 
governments of a provision for the amicable settlement of international diffi- 
culties by arbitration. 

Eleventh.—The abolition of all barbarous modes and instruments of punish- 
ment. The recognition of the laws of God and the claims of humanity in the 
discipline of jails and prisons, and of that higher and wiser civilization worthy 
of our age and nation, which regards the reform of criminals as a means for the 
prevention of crime. 

Twelfth.—The abolition of executive and legislative patronage, and the 
election of President, Vice-President, United States Senators, and of all civil 
officers, so far as practicable, by the direct vote of the people. 

Thirteenth.—The practice of a friendly and liberal policy to immigrants 
from all nations, the guaranty to them of ample protection, and of equal rights 
and privileges. 

Fourteenth.—The separation of the money of Government from all banking 
institutions. The National Government only should exercise the high prerog- 
ative of issuing paper money, and that should be subject to prompt redemption 
on demand, in gold and silver, the only equal standards of value recognized 
by the civilized world. 

Fifteenth.—The reduction of the salaries of public officers in a just ratio with 
the decline of wages and market prices, the abolition of sinecures, unnecessary 
offices, and official fees and perquisites; the practice of strict economy in Gov- 
ernment expenses, and a free and thorough investigation into any and all 
alleged abuses of public trusts. 


The resolutions adopted by the Prohibition National Con- 
vention of 1872 were read and reaffirmed by vote of the Con- 
vention. 
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NOMINATIONS. ~ 


The Convention voted to present the name of Hon. Green 
Clay Smith, of Kentucky, as their nominee for the Presidency, 
and Hon. G. T. Stewart, of Ohio, as their nominee for the 
Vice-Presidency. 

Hon. James Black introduced the following, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That with shame and distress we have learned that the Centennial 
Commissioners have confirmed the grants of license or permits for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks within the Centennial grounds of the National Exposition, 
in the face of the law of Pennsylvania prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within the park, of which it is a part, andin the face of the remon- 
strance of thousands of citizens. 

Resolved, In view of this action of the Centennial Commissioners we do pro- 
test, and do recommend all temperance and religious men of the nation to re- 
fuse to encourage the Exposition by their presence, unless the drink conces- 
sions be revoked and annulled. 

Resolved, That the Secretary send a copy of this protest to the Centennial 
Commissioners. 


An address to the people of the United States by Rev. John 
Russell was adopted and ordered to be published. During the 
session the name of the party was chenged to that of “THE 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION REFORM Party.” A National Execu- 
tive Committee was appointed, James Black, Chairman, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Rev. John Russell, Secretary, Detroit, Mich. 

A National Prohibition Conference was held in the Perry 
Street M. E. Church, in the city of New York, on the 26th and 
27th days of September, 1877, in which papers upon the consti- 
tutional, political, historical, moral, and miscellaneous phase of 
the Prohibition movement were read and discussed. 

The Third National Prohibition Party Nominating Conven- 
tion was held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 17, 1880. After de- 
votional exercises conducted by Rev. H. A. Thompson, Presi- 
dent of Otterbein University, James Black, Chairman of the 
National Committee, read the call of the Convention; Rev. H. 
A. Thompson, of Ohio, was chosen Temporary Chairman, and 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, and Mrs. M. McClellan 
Brown, of Pennsylvania, Secretaries. 

Rev. I. W. McKeever, of Adrian College, Michigan, led the 
Convention in prayer. 

One hundred and forty-two delegates were present from the 
States of Arkansas, Connecticut, Jowa, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Wisconsin, and West Virginia, 
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Rev, A. A. Miner, D.D., of Massachusetts, was elected Per- 
manent Chairman; Geo. Erwin, Pa., G. P. Sagendorf, Mich., 
Mrs. E. M,. J. Cooley, Wis., Mrs. E. J. Gordon, Mass., Secreta- 
ries. The Convention adopted the following platform: 


The Prohibition Reform Party of the United States, organized in the name 
of the people to revive, enforce, and perpetuate in the Government the doc- 
trines of the Declaration of Independence, submit for the suffrages of all good 
citizens the following platform of national reforms and measures: ; 

First—In the examination and discussion of the temperance question it has 
been proven, and is an accepted truth, that alcoholic drinks, whether fer- 
mented, brewed, or distilled, are poisonous to the healthy human body, the 
drinking of which is not only needless but hurtful, necessarily tending to form 
intemperate habits, increasing greatly the number, severity, and fatal termi- 
nation of diseases, weakening and deranging the intellect, polluting the affec- 
tions, hardening the heart and corrupting the morals, depriving many of rea- 
son and still more of its healthful exercise, and annually bringing down large: 
numbers to untimely graves, producing in the children of many who drink a 
predisposition to intemperance, insanity, and various bodily and mental dis- 
eases, causing a diminution of strength, feebleness of vision, fickleness of pur- 
pose, and premature old age, and producing to all future generations a de- 
terioration of moral and physical character, That the legalized importation, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicating drinks ministers to their use, and teaches 
the erroneous and destructive sentiment that such use is right, thus tending to 
produce and perpetuate the above-mentioned evils. Alcoholic drinks are thus 
the implacable enemy of man as an individual. 

Second—That the liquor traffic is to the home equally an enemy, proving a 
disturber and a destroyer of its peace, prosperity, and happiness, taking from 
it the earnings of the husband, depriving the dependent wife and children of 
essential food, clothing, and education, bringing into it profanity and abuse, 
setting at naught the vows of the marriage altar, breaking up the family and: 
sundering children from parents, and thus destroying one of the most benefi- 
cent institutions of our Creator, and removing the sure foundation for good 
government, national prosperity, and welfare. 

Third—That to the community it is equally an enemy, producing demoral- 
ization, vice, and wickedness; its places of sale being often resorts for gam- 
bling, lewdness, and debauchery, and the hiding places of those who prey upon 
society, counteracting the efficacy of religious effort and ofall means for the 
intellectual elevation, moral purity, social happiness, and the eternal good of 
mankind without rendering any counteracting or compensating benefits, being 
in its influence and effect evil and only evil, and that continually. 

Fourth—That to the State it is equally an enemy, legislative inquiry, judicial 
investigation, and the official reports of all penal, reformatory, and dependent 
institutions showing that the manufacture and sale of such beverages is the 
promoting cause of intemperance, crime, and pauperism, of demands upon 
public and private charity, imposing the larger part of texation, thus paralyz- 
ing thrift, industry, manufacture, and commercial life, which but for it would 
be unnecessary; disturbing the peace of the streets and highways, filling 
prisons and poorhouses, corrupting politics, legislation, and the execution of 
the laws; shortening lives, diminishing health, industry, and productive’ 
power in manufacture and art, and is manifestly unjust as well as injurious 
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to the community upon which it is imposed, and is contrary to all just views 
of civil liberty, as well as a violation of a fundamental maxim of our common 
law to use your own property or liberty so as not to injure others. 

fi fth—That it is neither right nor politic for the State to afford legal protec- 
tion to any traffic or system which tends to waste the resources, to corrupt the 
social habits, and to destroy the health and lives of the people; that the im- 
portation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating beverages is proven to be in- 
imical to the true interests of the individual, the home, the community, the 
State, and destructive to the order and welfare of society, and ought, therefore, 
to be classed among crimes to be prohibited. 

Sixth—That in this time of profound peace at home and abroad the entire 
separation of the General Government from the drink traffic, and its prohibi- 
tion in the District of Columbia, the Territories, and in all places and ways 
over which (under the Constitution) Congress has control or power, is a politi- 
cal issue of first importance to the peace and prosperity of the nation.. There 
can be no stable peace and protection to personal liberty, life, or property 
until secured by National and State constitutional prohibition enforced by 
adequate laws. 

Seventh—All legitimate industries require deliverance from taxation and 
loss which the liquor traffic imposes upon them, and financial or other legisla- 
tion cannot accomplish so much to increase production and cause demand for 
labor, and as a result, for the comfort of living, as the suppression of this 
traffic would bring to thousands of homes as one of its blessings. 

Lighth—That the administration of Government and the execution of the 
laws being by and through political parties, we arraign the Republican party, 
which has been in continuous power in the nation for twenty years, as being 
false to its duty; as false to its loudly proclaimed principles of ‘‘ equal justice 
to all and special favors to none,” and of protection to the weak and depend- 
ent; and that through moral cowardice it has been and is. unable to correct 
the mischief which the trade in liquor has.constantly inflicted upon the indus- 
trial interests, commerce, and social happiness of the people. On the con- 
trary, its subjection to, and complicity with, the liquor interest appears: (1) 
By the facts that +,652 distilleries, 2,830 breweries, and 175,266 places of sale 
of the poisonous liquors, involving an annual waste, direct and indirect, to 
the nation of $1,500,000,000, and a sacrifice of 100,000 lives, have under its 
legislation grown up and been fostered as a legitimate source of revenue, 
(2) That during its history six Territories have been organized and five States 
admitted into the Union with constitutions provided and approved by Con- 
gress, but the prohibition of this debasing and destructive traffic has not been 
provided for, nor even the people given at the time of admission the power to 
forbid it in any one of them. (3) That its history further shows that not in a 
single instance has an original prohibitory law been enacted in any State 
controlled by it, while in four States so governed the laws found on its advent 
to power have been repealed, (4) That at its National Convention of 1872 it 
declared as a part of its party faith that ‘‘it disapproves of a resort to uncon- 
stitutional laws for the purpose of removing evils by interference with the 
right not surrendered by the people to either State or National Government,” 
which the author of this plank says ‘‘ was adopted by the Platform Committee 
with the full and explicit understanding that its purpose was the discountenanc- 
ing of all so-called temperance (prohibitory) and Sunday laws.” (5) That not- 
withstanding the deep interest felt by the people during the last quadrennium 


. 
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in the legal suppression of the drink curse, shown by many forms of public ex- 
pression, that this party at its last National Convention, held in Chicago during 
the present month, in making new promises by its platform, says not one 
word on this question, nor holds out any hope of relief. 

Ninth—That we arraign also the Democratic party as unfaithful and un- 
worthy of reliance on this question ; for although not clothed with power, but 
occupying the relation of the opposition party during twenty years past, strong 
in number and organization, it has allied itself with the liquor traffickers, and 
has become in all the States of the Union their special political defenders. 
In its National Convention in 1876, as an article of its political faith, it de- 
clared against prohibition and just laws in restraint of the trade in drink by 
saying it was opposed to what it was pleased to call “all sumptuary laws.” 
The National party has been dumb on the question. 

Tenth—That the drink traffickers, realizing that history and experience, in all 
ages, climes, and conditions of men, declare their business destructive of all 
good, and finding no support from the Bible, morals, or reason, appeal to 
misapplied law for their justification, and entrench themselves behind the evil 
elements of political party for defence, party tactics and party inertia having 
become the battling forces protecting this evil. 

Eleventh—That in view of the foregoing facts and history, we cordially 
invite all voters, without regard to former party affiliation, to unite with us in 
the use of the ballot for the abolition of the drink system now existing under 
the authority of our National and State Governments. We also demand as a 
right that women having in other respects privileges of citizens, shall be 
clothed with the ballot fortheir protection and as a rightful means for a proper 
settlement of the liquor question. 

Twelfth—That to remove the apprehensions of some who allege that loss 
of public revenue would follow the suppression of the drink trade, we confi- 
dently point to the experience of government abroad and at home, which 
shows that thrift and revenue from consumption of legitimate manufactures 
and commerce have so largely followed the abolition of the drink as to fully 
supply all loss of liquor taxes. 

Thirteenth—That we recognize the good providence of Almighty God, who 
has preserved and prospered us as a nation, and asking. for His Spirit to 
guide us to ultimate success, we will look for it, relying upon His Omnipotent 


arm. 
For President, Hon. Neal Dow, of Portland, plthigslsg was 
unanimously nominated by a rising vote. 
For Vice-President, Rev. H. A. Thompson, of Ohio, was 
likewise nominated by a rising vote. 
HOME PROTECTIONISTS. 


At the Lake Bluff (Illinois) Convocation, held August 20 to 
29, 1881, a Committee, consisting of Col. Geo. W. Bain, of 
Kentucky ;. Rev, A. J. Jutkins, Kentucky ; Frances E. Willard, 
Illinois ; R. W. Nelson, Hlinois, was appointed to organize the 
Home Protection Party as “a political party whose platform is 
based on constitutional and statutory prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages in the State and nation.” 
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JOINT NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


August 23 and 24, 1882, a joint National Convention, undet 
call of the Chairman of the National Prchibition Reform 
Party, the Home Protection Party, Lake Bluff Convocation, 
and the People’s call sent out by the Wational Liberater, met 
in Farwell Hall, Chicago, Ill. Twenty-two States were repre- 
sented by three hundred and forty-one gelegates =< TU. 
Kanouse, of Wisconsin, was Chairman, and Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, of Ohio, Secretary of the Convention. 

The Prohibition Reform Party, which had stood for thirteen 
years as a protest against national complicity with the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating drinks, was by this joint Con- 
vention continued as the national political organization under 
the name of the 


PROHIBITION HOME PROTECTION PARTY. 
The Convention adopted the following platform : 


All questions not of a national character belong to the party within the sev- 
eral States and Territories to define its views, policy, and action respecting 
them, not inconsistent with this national platform. 

We declare in favor of the following national principles and measures, to be 
incorporated inthe national Constitution and enforced by Congress and the 
Government : 

First—The prohibition, as public crimes, of the importation, a ee 
manufacture, sale, and sup ly of all alcoholic beverages. 

Second—The prohibition of all taxation, license, regulation, and legal sanc- 
tion in any form of these or any other public crimes. 

Third—The civil and political equality and enfranchisement of women. 
This reform, so far as concerns the States severally, is remitted to the party in 
those States. 

Fourth—The abolition of polygamy. 

Fifth—The abolition of executive, judicial, and legislative patronage, and 
election of all officers by the people as far as practicable, and civil service 
reform in other appointments. 

Sixth—The abolition of sinecures and unnecessary offices. 

Seventh—The universal and enforced education of the youth of the nation 
(including instruction in regard to the effects of alcohol on the human body), 
with ample provision for the support of an adequate and efficient system of 
free public schools in all the States and Territories. 

Eighth—The preservation of the public lands for homes for the people, aid 
their division in limited portions to actual settlers only. 

Ninth—The abolition of all monopolies, class legislation, and special privi- 
leges from Government injurious to the equal rights of citizens. 

Tenth—The control of railroad and other corporations to prevent abuses of 
power, and to protect the interests of labor and commerce. 


A National Committee of two from the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, California, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
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Kansas, Michigan, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Wisconsin, was appointed, which organized by electing 
Hon, G. T. Stewart, Chairman; R. W. Nelson, Recording 
Secretary ; Rev. A. J. Jutkins, Corresponding Secretary ; and 
Hon. S. D. Hastings, Treasurer. 

The National Committee on January 23, 1884, issued a call 
for a National Convention of the Prohibition Home Protection 
Party, to be held in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., on Wednesday, 
the 21st day of May, 1884, at 11 o’clock a.m., to nominate can- 
didates for the offices of President and Vice-President of the 
United States; to adopt a platform of such principles and 
measures of National Government as are living issues before 
the people, and to transact such other business as the Conven- 
tion may deem proper. 

The time of the Convention was subsequently sbanped from 
May 21 to July 23, 1884. At the solicitation of earnest friends 
of the party, who desired to finally test the disposition of the 
leaders of the Republican and Democratic parties towards the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, prominent friends of the 
party—and a committee appointed by the National W. C. T. U. 
—were sent to the National Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, June 5, 1884, and the National Democratic Convention at 
Chicago, July 10, 1884, to appeal to these bodies to favorably 
recognize the temperance question as one of the political issues 
of the day. 

The Platform Committees of the two conventions ignored 
their requests. 

On the morning of July 23, 1884, four hundred and sixty-five 
accredited delegates, from thirty-one States and Territories of 
the Union, viz., Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Maine, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Orc- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin, 
West Virginia, Dakota, Arizona, and the District of Columbia, 
assembled in Lafayette Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Convention 
was called to order by Chairman Stewart, and opened with 
prayer by Rev. A. A. Miner, D D., of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. C. L. Rose welcomed the Convention in a cordial address, 
for which Chairman Stewart returned thanks. 

Chairman Stewart delivered an opening address, containing 
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ant analysis of the issue which had brought the Convention 
together, and a clear and convincing argument of the princi- 
ples involved. After which he stated that the National Com- 
mittee had unanimously recommended Hon. Wm. Daniel, of 
Maryland, for temporary Chairman. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization reported Prof, 
Samuel Dickie, of Michigan, as President ; one Vice-President 
from each State represented; and for Secretaries, Mary A. 
Woodbridge, of Ohio; S. Cairns, of Missouri; C. A. Hovey, of 
New Hampshire, and L. S. Freeman, of New aes 


NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT. 


Upon the call of the States several candidates for nomination 
by the Convention were presented by delegations, all of whom, 
however, were withdrawn, with the exception of ex-Gov. John 
P. St. John, of Kansas ; and roll for the final vote being called, 
602 votes, the entirety of the Convention, were cast for John P. 
St. John. The Chairman formally announced that Hon, John 
P. St. John, of Kansas, was the unanimous choice of the Con- 
vention as their nominee for President of the United States. 


PLATFORM. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the following plat- 
form, which was adopted: 

First—The Prohibition Party, in National Gonventibts assembled, acknowl- 
edge Almighty God as the rightful sovereign of all men, from whom the just 
powers of government are derived, and to whose laws human enactments 
should conform as an absolute condition of peace, prosperity, and happiness. 

Second—That the importation, manufacture, supply, and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, created and maintained by the laws of the National and State Gov- 
ernments during the entire history of such laws, are everywhere shown to be 
the promoting cause of intemperance, with resulting crime and pauperism, 
making large demands upon public and private charity ; imposing large and 
unjust taxation for the support of penal and sheltering institutions, upon thrift, 
industry, manufactures, and commerce; endangering the public peace ; dese- 
crating the Sabbath ; corrupting our politics, legislation, and administration of 
the laws; shortening lives, impairing health, and diminishing productive 
industry ; causing education to be neglected and despised; nullifying the 
teachings of the Bible, the church, and the school, the standards and guides of 
our fathers and their children in the founding and growth of our widely 
extended country ; and which, imperilling the perpetuity of our civil and relig- 
ious liberties, are baleful fruits by which we know that these laws are con- 
trary to God’s laws and contravene our happiness. We therefore call upon 
our fellow-citizens to aid in the repeal of these laws and in the legal suppres- 
sion of this baneful liquor traffic. 

Third—During the twenty-four years in which the Republican party has 
controlled the General Government and many of the States, no effort has been 
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made to change this policy. Territories have been created, governments for 
them established, States admitted to the Union, and in no instance in either 
case has this traffic been forbidden or the people been permitted to prohibit it ; 
that there are now over 200,000 distilleries, breweries, wholesale and retai] 
dealers in their products, holding certificates and claiming the authority of Gov- 
ernment for the continuation of the business so destructive to the moral and 
material welfare of the people, together with the fact that they have turned a 
deaf ear to remonstrance and petition for the correction of this abuse of civil 
government, is conclusive that the Republican party is insensible to, or impo- 
tent for the redress of these wrongs, and should no longer be entrusted with 
the powers and responsibilities of government ; that, although this party in its 
late National Convention was silent on the liquor question, not so its candi- 
dates, Messrs. Blaine and Logan. Within the year past Mr. Blaine has recom- 
mended that the revenue derived from the liquor traffic be distributed among 
the States ; and Senator Logan has, by bill, proposed to devote these revenues 
to the support of the public schools. Thus, both virtually recommend the 
perpetuation of the traffic, and that the States and their citizens become part- 
ners in the liquor crime. 

Fourth—That the Democratic party has, in its National deliverances of party 
policy, arrayed itself on the side of the drink makers and sellers by declaring 
against the policy of prohibition under the false name of ‘‘sumptuary laws”; 
that when in power in many of the States it has refused remedial legislation ; 
and that in Congress it has obstructed the creation of a commission of inquiry 
into the effects of this traffic, proving that z¢ should not be entrusted with 
power and place. ; 

fifth—That there can be no greater peril to the Nation than the existing 
competition of the Republican and Democratic parties for the liquor vote. 
Experience shows that any party not openly opposed to the traffic will engage 
in this competition ; will court the favor of the criminal classes ; will barter the 
public morals, the purity of the ballot, and every trust and object of good gov- 
ernment for party success. Patriots and good citizens should, therefore, imme- 
diately withdraw from all connection with these parties. 

Stxth—That we favor reforms in the abolition of all sinecures with useless 
offices and officers, and in elections by the people instead of appointments by 
the President ; that as competency, honesty, and sobriety are essential quali- 
fications for office, we oppose removals except when absolutely necessary to 
secure effectiveness in vital issues ; that the collection of revenues from alco- 
holic liquors and tobacco should be abolished, since the vices of men are not 
proper subjects of taxation ; that revenue for customs duties should be levied 
for the support of the Government economically administered, and in such 
manner as will foster American industries and labor; that the public lands 
should be held for homes for the people, and not bestowed as gifts to corpora- 
tions, or sold in large tracts for speculation upon the needs of actual settlers ; 
that grateful care and support should be given to our soldiers and sailors dis- 
abled in the service of their country, and to their dependent widows and or- 
phans ; that we repudiate as un-American and contrary to and subversive of 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, that any persons or people 
should be excluded from residence or citizenship who may desire the benefits 
which our institutions coffer upon the oppressed of all nations ; that while 
these are important reforms, and are demanded for purity of administration 
and the welfare of the people, their importance sinks into insignificance when 
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compared with the drink traffic, which now annually wastes $800,000,000 of 
the wealth created by toil and thrift, dragging down thousands of families from 
comfort to poverty, filling jails, penitentiaries, insane asylums, hospitals, and 
institutions for dependency, impairing the health and destroying the lives of 
thousands, lowering intellectual vigor, and dulling the cunning hand of the 
artisan, causing bankruptcy, insolvency, and loss in trade, and by its corrupt- 
ing power endangering the perpetuity of free institutions; that Congress 
should exercise its undoubted power by prohibiting the manufacture and sale 

_ of intoxicating beverages in the District of Columbia, the Territories of the 

4 United States, and all places over which the Government has exclusive juris- 
diction ; that hereafter no State should be admitted to the Union until its Con- 
stitution shall expressly and forever prohibit polygamy and the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating beverages; and that Congress shall submit to the 
States an amendment to the Constitution forever prohibiting the importation, 
exportation, manufacture, and sale of alcoholic drinks. 

Seventh—We earnestly call the attention of the mechanic, the miner, and 
manufacturer to the investigation of the baneful effects upon labor and industry 
of the needless liquor business. It will be found the robber who lessens 
wages and profits, foments discontent and strikes, and the destroyer of family 
welfare. Labor and all legitimate industries demand deliverance from the 
taxation and loss which this traffic imposes ; and no tariff or other legislation 
can so healthily stimulate production, or increase the demand for capital and 
labor, or insure so much of comfort and content to the laborer, mechanic, and 
eapitalist as would the suppression of this traffic. 

Eighth—That the activity and co-operation of the women of America for 
the promotion of temperance has in all the history of the past been a strength 
and encouragement which we gratefully acknowledge and record. In the later 
and present phase of the movement for the prohibition of the traffic, the purity 
of purpose and method, the earnestness, zeal, intelligence, and devotion of the 
mothers and daughters of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union have 
been eminently blessed of God. Kansas and Iowa have been given them as 
“sheaves” of rejoicing, and the education and the arousing of the public 
mind and the now prevailing demand for the Constitutional Amendment are 
largely the fruit of their prayers and labors. Sharing in the efforts that shall 
bring the question of the abolition of this traffic to the polls, they shall join in 
the grand ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” when by law victory 
shall be achieved. 

Ninth—That, believing in the civil and the political equality of the sexes, and 
that the ballot in the hands of woman is her right for protection, and would 
prove a powerful ally for the abolition of the liquor traffic, the execution of 
the law, the promotion of reform in civil affairs, the removal of corruption in 
public life, we enunciate the principle and relegate the practical outworking of 
this reform to the discretion of the Prohibition Party in the several States 
according to the condition of public sentiment in those States. 

Tenth—That we gratefully acknowledge the presence of the Divine Spirit 
guiding the counsels and granting the success which has been vouchsafed in 
the progress of temperance reform; and we earnestly ask the voters of these 
United States to make the principles of the above declagation dominant in the 
Government of the Nation, 
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CHANGE OF PARTY NAME. 


On motion of Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., of Boston, the name of 
Prohibition Home Protection Party was changed by a large 
majority to the old and first known name of “ PROHIBITION 
Parry.” 

NOMINATION FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Upon the call of the roll of States, the names of several 
worthy candidates were presented, but severally withdrawn, 
and on motion of Judge W. J. Groo, of New York, Hon. Wm, 
Daniel, of Maryland, was given the nomination by a rising vote, 

The National Committee was authorized to fill vacancies from 
the States and Territories, and Miss Frances E. Willard, of IIL, 
and Mother Stewart, of Ohio, were added as members-at-large. 
Hon. John B. Finch, Neb., was elected Chairman; A. J. Jut- 
kins, Ill., Corresponding Secretary; J. A. Van Fleet, Ill, Re- 
cording Secretary; and Hon. 8. D. Hastings, Wis., Treasurer, 

The proceedings of the Convention were closed with prayer 
by Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of New Jersey, and dismissed with a 
benediction by Rev. A. J. Jutkins, of Ill. 

The Fifth National Prohibition Party Convention was held 
in Indianapolis, May 30 and 31, 1888, at which 42 States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia were represented by 
1,029 regularly chosen delegates. Rev. H. A. Delano, of Con- 
necticut, was chosen Temporary Chairman and John B. St. John, 
of Kansas, Permanent Chairman, with Rev. Sam W. Small, of 
Georgia, J. B. Cranfill, of Texas, Mrs. Mattie McClellan Brown, 
of Ohio, as Secretaries. 

The following is the platform: 

The Prohibition Party, in National Convention assembled, acknowledging 
Almighty God as the source of all power in government, do hereby declare: 

1. That the manufacture, importation, exportation, transportation, and sale 
of alcoholic beverages should be made public crimes and punished as such. 

2. That such prohibition must be secured through amendments to our Na- 
tionai and State Constitutions, enforced by adequate laws adequately supported 
by administrative authority; and to this end the organization of the Prohibi- 
tion Party is imperatively demanded in State and nation. 

3. That any form of license taxation or regulation of the liquor traffic is 
contrary to good government, that any party which supports regulation 
license or tax enters into alliance with such traffic and becomes the actual foe 
of the State’s welfare, and that we arraign the Republican and Democratie 
parties for their persistent attitude in favor of the licensed iniquity, whereby 
they oppose the demaga of the people for prohibition and through open com- 
plicity with the liquor crime, defeat the enforcement of law. 

4. For the immediate abolition of the internal revenue system, whereby our 
National Government is deriving support from our greatest national vice, 
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5. That an adequate public revenue being necessary, it may be properly 
raised by import duties; but import duties should be so reduced that no sur- 
plus shall be accumulated in the Treasury, and that the burdens of taxation 
shall be removed from foods, clothing, and other comforts and necessaries of 
life, and imposed on such articles of import as will give protection both to the 
manufacturing employer and producing laborer against the competition of 
the world. 

6. That the right of suffrage rests on no mere circumstance of race, color, 
sex, or nationality, and that where, from any cause, it has been withheld from 
citizens who are of suitable age and mentally and morally qualified for the ex- 
ercise of an intelligent ballot, it should be restored by the people through the 
Legislatures of the several States, on such educational basis as they may deem 
wise. 

7. That Civil Service appointments for all civil offices, chiefly clerical in 
their duties, should be based upon moral, intellectual, and physical qualifica- 
tions, and not upon party service or party necessity. 

8. For the abolition of polygamy and the establishment of uniform laws 
governing marriage and divorce. 

g. For prohibiting all combinations of capital to control and increase the 
cost of products for popular consumption. 

to. For the preservation and defense of the Sabbath as a civil institution 
without oppressing any who religiously observe the same on any other day 
than the first day of the week. 

11. That arbitration is the Christian, wise and economic method of settling 
national differences, and the same method should by judicious legislation be 
applied to the settlement of disputes between large bodies of employees and 
their employers; that the abolition of the saloon would remove the burdens, 
moral, physical, pecuniary, ard social, which now oppress labor and rob it of 
its earnings, and would prove to be the wise and successful way of promoting 
labor reform, and we invite labor and capital to unite with us for the accom- 
plishment thereof ; that monopoly in land is a wrong to the people, and the pub- 
lic land should be reserved to actual settlers, and that men and women should 
receive equal wages for equal work. 

12. That our immigration laws should be so enforced as to prevent the in- 
troduction into our country of all convicts, inmates of other dependent institu- 
tions, and of others physically incapacitated for self-support, and that no per- 
son should have the ballot in any State who is not acitizen of the United 
States. 

Recognizing and declaring that prohibition of the liquor traffic has become 
the dominant issue in national politics, we invite to full party fellowship all 
those who, on this one dominant issue, are with us agreed, in the full belie 
that this party can and will remove sectional differences, promote national 
unity and insure the best welfare of our entire land. 


The nominees were: For President, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, of 
New Jersey ; for Vice-President, John A. Brooks, of Missouri, 
The Sixth National Convention of the Prohibition Party 
assembled in Music Hall at Cincinnati, June 30, 1892, at 10 
A.M. Proceedings were opened by the Silver Lake Quartette 
leading in the National hymn, “My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 
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Nine hundred arid seventy-two delegates were present. Samuel 
Dickie, Chairman of the National Committee, introduced Rev. 
Dr. J. G. Evans, of Illinois, who invoked the Divine Blessing 
upon the Convention. Rev. Dr. M. C. Lockwood, of the First 
Baptist Church, Cincinnati, delivered an address of welcome, . 
to which Chairman Dickie responded. 

Ex-Governor St. John, of Kansas, selected by the National 
Committee, was made Temporary Chairman; A. G. Wolfen- 
barger, of Nebraska, Secretary; Alonzo E. Wilson, James A. 
Tate, of Tennessee, and E. F. Stevens, of Massachusetts, As- 
sistant Secretaries. Col. Eli F. Ritter, of Indiana, was made 
Permanent Chairman, and Sam Small, of Georgia, Secretary. 

The following platform was adopted: 


The Prohibition Party, in National Convention assembled, acknowledging 
Almighty God as the source of all true government and His law as the stand- 
ard to which all human enactments must conform to secure the blessings of 
peace and prosperity, presents the following declarations of principles: 

1. The liquor traffic is a foe to civilization, the arch-enemy of popular goy- 
ernment and a public nuisance. It is the citadel of the forces that corrupt 
politics, promote poverty and crime, degrade the nation’s home life, thwart 
the will of the people and deliver our country into the hands of rapacious class 
interests. All laws that under the guise of regulation legalize and protect 
this traffic or make the Government share in its ill-gotten gains are ‘‘ vicious 
in principle and powerless as a remedy.” 

We declare anew for the entire suppression of the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, exportation, and transportation of alcoholic liquors as a beverage by 
Federal and State legislation, and the full powers of the Government should be 
exerted to secure this result Any party that fails to recognize the dominant 
nature of this issue in American politics is undeserving of the support of the 
people. 

2. No citizen should be denied the right to vote on account of sex, and 
equal labor should receive equal wages without regard to sex. 

3. The money of the country should consist of gold, silver, and paper, and 
be issued by the Government only, and in sufficient quantity to meet the de- 
mands of business and give full opportunity for the employment of labor. To 
this end an increase in the volume of money is demanded. No individual or 
corporation should be allowed to make any profit through its issue. It should 
be made a legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and private. Its 
volume should be fixed at a definite sum per capita, and made to increase with 
our increase in population. 

4. Tariff should be levied only as a defense against foreign countries which 
levy tariff upon or bar out our products from their markets, revenue being in- : 
cidental, The residue of means necessary to an economical administration of 
the government should be raised by levying a burden on what the people 
possess instead of upon what we consume, 

5, Railroad, telegraph, and other public corporations should be controlled 
by the government in the interest of the people, and no higher charges allowed 
than necessary to give fair interest on the capital actually invested. 
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6. Foreign immigration has become a burden upon industry, one of the 
factors in depressing wages and causing discontent, therefore our immigration 
laws should be revised and strictly enforced. The time of residence for 
naturalization should be extended, and no naturalized person should be allowed 
to vote until one year after he becomes a citizen. 

7. Non-resident aliens should not be allowed to acquire land in this coun- 
try, and we favor the limitation of individual and corporate ownership of land. 
All unearned grants of lands to railroad companies or other corporations 
should be reclaimed. 

8. Years of inaction and treachery on the part of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have resulted in the present reign of mob law, and we demand 
that every citizen be protected in the right of trial by constitutional tribunals. 

g. All men should be protected by law in their right to one day of rest in seven. 

to. Arbitration is the wisest and most economical and humane method of 
settling national differences, 

11. Speculations in margins, the cornering of grain, money, and products, 
and the formation of pools, trusts, and combinations for the arbitrary advance- 
ment of prices should be suppressed. 

12. We pledge that the Prohibition party if elected to power will ever grant 
just pensions to disabled veterans of the Union army and navy, their widows 
and orphans, 

13. We stand unequivocally for the American public school and opposed to 
any appropriation of public moneys for sectarian schools. We declare that only 
by united support of such common schools, taught in the English language, 
can we hope to become and remain an homogeneous and harmonious people. 

14. We arraign the Republican and Democratic parties as false to the 
standards reared by their founders ; as faithless to the principles of the illus- 
trious leaders of the past to whom they do homage with the lips ; as recreant 
to the ‘‘ higher law,” which is as inflexible in political affairs as in personal 
life ; and as no longer embodying the aspirations of the American people or 
inviting the confidence of enlightened, progressive patriotism. Their protest 
against the admission of ‘‘ moral issues” into politics is a confession of their 
own moral degeneracy. The declaration of an eminent authority that munic- 
ipal misrule is ‘‘ the one conspicuous failure of American politics ” follows as 
a natural consequence of such degeneracy, and is true alike of cities under 
Republican and Democratic control. Each accuses the other of extravagance 
in congressional appropriations and both are alike guilty. Each protests when 
out of power against the infraction of the civil-service laws, and each when in 
power violates those laws in letter and spirit. Each professes fealty to the 
interests of the toiling masses, but both covertly truckle to the money power in 
their administration of public affairs. Even the tariff issue as represented in 
the Democratic Mills bill and the Republican McKinley bill is no longer treated 
by them as an issue between great and divergent principles of government, but 
is a mere catering to different sectional and class interests. The attempt in 
many States to wrest the Australian ballot systein from its true purpose and to 
so deform it as to render it extremely difficult for new parties to exercise the 
rights of suffrage is an outrage upon popular government. The competition 
of both the parties for the vote of the slums and their assiduous courting of 
the liquor power and subserviency to the money power have resulted in placing 
those powers in the position of practical arbiters of the destinies of the nation. 
We renew our protest against these perilous tendencies and invite all citizens 
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to join us in the upbuilding of a party that has shown in five national cam~- 
paigns that it prefers temporary defeat to an abandonment of the claims of 
justice, sobriety, personal rights, and the protection of American homes. 

15. Recognizing and declaring that prohibition of the liquor traffic has be- 
come the dominant issue in National politics, we invite to full party fellowship 
all those who on this one dominant issue are with us agreed in the full belief 
that this party can and will remove sectional differences, promote national 
unity, and ensure the best welfare of our entire land. 

Nominations for President were : General John Bidwell, of 
California; W. Jennings Demorest, of New York; Gideon T. 
Stewart, of Ohio; and H. Clay Bascom, of New York. 

The vote as announced was as follows: Bidwell, 590; Stew- 
art, 179; Demorest, 139; Bascom, 3. 

On motion of R S. Chevis, the nomination of Gen. John 
Bidwell was made unanimous. 

Nominations for Vice-President were: Joshua Levering, of 
Maryland ; W. W. Satterlee, of Minnesota; T. R. Carskadon, 
of West Virginia; Dr. J. B. Cranfill, of Texas. 

The vote as announced was as follows: Cranfill, 416; Lever- 
ing, 356; Satterlee, 26; Carskadon, 2. 

On motion the nomination of Dr. J. B. Cranfill was made 
unanimous. 

A National Committee of two members from each State was 
appointed, and organized by the re-election of Samuel Dickie, 
of Michigan, as Chairman; William T. Wardwell, of New York, 
Secretary; and Samuel D. Hastings, of Wisconsin, Treasurer. 

These officers, with James A. Tate, of Tennessee, Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar, of Indiana, A. A. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, and ex- 
Gov. John P. St. John, of Kansas, constitute the new Executive 
Committee. 

The National Prohibition Party has from its organization 
been the only political party reliably committed to prohibi- 
tion and against license of the liquor traffic. It is the only 
political agency which has kept this issue before the people, 
and has done more to make it prominent say any other in- 
strumentality. 

While not having attained governmental control, its success 
has nevertheless been demonstrated by its restraint of the old 
political parties and its chastening influence upon them on 
many occasions. 

Larger remedial and restrictive liquor legislation has been 
obtained because of its unswerving attitude against license 
and opposition to liquor parties than could otherwise have 
been attainable. 
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VOTE FOR PRESIDENT. 
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LAW AND ORDER LEAGUES. 


BY L. EDWIN DUDLEY. 
The League’s Motto: ‘‘ We Ask Only Obedience To Law.” 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


In March, 1877, the Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., invited a 
number of gentlemen of influence to meet in his parlor in East 
Nineteenth Street, New York City. That meeting resulted in 
the formation of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, which 
has the same object, and works by the same methods, as the 
Law and Order Leagues. 

This Society is now presided over by Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D., and is doing vigorous and effective service, 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE, 


In the autumn of 1877 the great railroad riots occurred in 
the city of Chicago. It was observed that a great majority of 
the rioters were boys t-om sixteen to twenty years of age; that 
their headquarters were in the liquor-shops, and that nearly all 
were spurred on to their vicious work by the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor. It was then remembered by the late Frederick 
Frelinghuysen Elmendorf and a few friends that the law of 
Illinois forbade the sale of intoxicating liquor to any minor, 
and prohibited persons from allowing minors to loiter upon 
their premises where such liquors were sold. A small gather- 
ing of men and women decided to attempt the formation of a 
society to secure the enforcement of that law. The Citizens’ 
League, for the suppression of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
to minors, formed in November, 1877, resulted from the de- 
termination of Mr. Elmendorf and his friends; among them 
should always be remembered Andrew Paxton, who became 
the agent of the League, and remained in that position per- 
forming most effective service until his death in January, 1889. 

The Chicago League, under the management of Agent Har- 
wood, is still vigorously pushing the work for the protection 


of the youth of the city. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA LAW AND ORDER SOCIETY. 


This Society was formed in 1880, and for several years de- 
voted its efforts chiefly to the enforcement of the law against 
selling intoxicating liquors on Sunday. The Society seems to 
have been formed independently of the movement in other 
States, and without knowledge on the part of its projectors 
that similar associations existed elsewhere. 

A great amount of work upon the special line selected by 
this Society was performed during the first year of its exist- 
ence, and its achievements have steadily increased from year 
to year. 

The law enacted by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1887, 
known as the “Brooks Law,” under which the number of 
licensed liquor-shops in Philadelphia was reduced from about 
five thousand eight hundred to less than one thousand, was 
conceived, drawn, and its passage urged upon the Legislature 
by this Society. A similar reduction of saloons has followed 
throughout the State. 

In 1885 the Citizens’ Law and Order League of Pennsylva- 
nia was organized, and in 1888 a union between the organiza- 
tion and the Philadelphia Society was effected. Many other 
leagues have been formed in the other cities and towns of the 
Keystone State. Among these the most active and successful 
is at Pittsburgh, where a great amount of most successful work 
has been accomplished. 


THE CITIZENS’ LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


was formed in May, 1882, and the work of the Central 
League is now supplemented by one hundred and fourteen 
branch leagues, that have been formed in as many towns and 
cities throughout the Commonwealth. 

Sales of intoxicating liquor to children have been almost 
entirely suppressed. The licensed saloons in Boston all close 
promptly at eleven o’clock at night, and none of them are open 
on Sunday. A law limiting the number of places which may 
be licensed to sell intoxicating liquor has been secured through 
the influence of the Lgague, which has reduced the saloons to 
less than one-half the number which previously existed. The 
unlicensed places have been diminished to a mere fraction of 
the number formerly existing, 

With the reduction in the number of licensed places by an 
advance in the fees, the revenue from the traffic has been in- 
creased to more than four times the amount formerly received. 
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The Massachusetts League has accomplished many other re- 
sults, and is still pushing its work with full expectation that 
other substantial victories are sure to follow soon. 


THE CONNECTICUT LEAGUE. 

A State League was formed in Connecticut eight or nine 
years ago, but it soon ceased to be active. Local Leagues 
have continued to work in several of the towns of the State. 

About one year ago the State League was reorganized and 
has since that time been doing valiant service for the cause. 
New Local Leagues are being formed and the interest is 
awakening throughout the State. 


IN GENERAL. 

The Law and Order Leagues are composed of men and 
women who are willing to agree to disagree about all other 
questions, if they must, and band themselves together and 
unite their influence to secure better administration and en- 
forcement of existing laws placing restrictions upon the liquor 
traffic. Many hundreds of Local Leagues exist, indeed there are 
some in nearly every State in the Union, and many in Canada. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE, 

On the 22d of February, 1883, representatives of twenty- 
seven Law and Order T.eagues located in eight States met in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, and formed the “ Citizens’ Law and 
Order League of the United States,” to be a “hond of union 
and a means of communication between the several leagues 
throughout the country.” 

This organization held annual meetings as follows: Chicago, 
1884; New York, 1885; Cincinnati, 1886; Albany, 1887; Phila- 
delphia, 1888; and at Toronto, Canada, in 1889, at which time 
the name was changed to “ The International Law and Order 
League.” The meeting in 1890 was held in Boston, and in 
1891 at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Hon. C. C. Bonney, Chicago, Il, is the President, and the 
writer is the Secretary. 

It is estimated that more than twelve hundred leagues have 
been formed in the United States and Canada, and others are 
being organized almost daily, and there is a crying need for 
thousands more. 

More complete information regarding the leagues and the 
methods of their organization and work will be furnished upon 
application to the Secretary of the International Law and 
Order League, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMONG THE CHURCTI ES Or svi i tC Ae 


BY ALBERT G. LAWSON, D.D.* 


AL who receive the Bible as the Word of God receive it 
also as the Temperance text-book for the world. It is to such 
the source as well as the ground of temperance truth and ac- 
tion, a divine codification of laws and morals for the individ- 
ual and the State, for every generation and for ail time. 
Without it there would not have been a beginning, and only 
with it can there be a triumphant victory for the cause. To- 
gether with this is the profound belief that the church is the 
divine agent to give this code-to every creature in all the 
world not by precept only or chiefly, but by living example. 

Is it asked, Why, then, were temperance organizations so long 
delayed? We answer, the truth is there which should have in- 
spired such effort so clear that he who runs may read; but as 
with Bible, missionary, and other societies, men were slow of 
heart to believe. And still slower with temperance, because 
though the truth was evident enough it clashed with their 
habits of ease and of self-indulgence. 

If the earlier action seems crude and ineffective recall their 
customs and beliefs. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


‘turies Christians made and used intoxicating drinks, and were 


often laid low by them, as was Noah. Ministers were stock- 
holders in distilleries, and liquors were freely used when a 
corner-stone was laid, a building frame raised, a new church 
edifice dedicated, a minister ordained, or a funeral service held. 
It was a good creature of God to be received with thanksgiv- 
ing. Both before and after service some officer of the church 
would treat the preacher. When out of such a social world 
came ringing resolutions and temperance societies we may 
recognize that in their dimmer light they were bolder than we 
are to-day. 

Is it asked why churches were not sooner organized, and 
why so few churches organize as societies? Two things are 


* The writer was unexpectedly called upon to prepare this article after most 
of the volume wasin type. Hence its manifest imperfections. 
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to be remembered : first, the churches of Christ are spiritual 
bodies whose ground of obligation is the authority of God, 
and not the pledges of honor which “create, measure, and de- 
fine’ the specific duties of temperance societies. Christian 
liberty and not ecclesiastical authority must draw men into © 
such associations. Again, in the moral world also, large bod- 
ies move slowly, and individuals must first be aroused before 
social action can be taken, Every noteworthy movement is 
the fruit of seed-thought in the brain of some one man or 
woman. The beginnings of moral reform fascinate because so 
intimately related to the lives of individuals, and so often their 
coloring and type show the strong characteristics of the person 
in whose brain they were nourished. Then as now we find in 
all denominations some individual himself moved, moving the 
church and pushing temperance to the front. Usually it is the 
minister, but often another, as with Dr. Benjamin Rush in 
Pennsylvania, or Dr. Billy J. Clark in New York. 

Of individual Christian workers in the early days none stand 
higher among Baptists than President Wayland of Brown; 
Governors Briggs of Massachusetts, and Lumpkin of Georgia; 
Revs. William Collier, Jacob Knapp, and Jabez Swan, the re- 
vivalists; Presidents Humphrey of Amherst, Day of Yale, Lord 
of Dartmouth, Appletcn of Bowdoin; Professors Stuart and 
Woods of Andover; Drs. Hewit, Edwards, Chapin, Cheever, 
and that old lion Lyman Beecher,* form a noted galaxy among 
Congregationalists. Methodists rejoice to name Bishop As- 
bury,t Thomas Coke, James Axley, and President Wilbur Fisk, 
Presbyterians claim the beginning in the person of Dr. Rush. 
President Nott, Doctors Albert Barnes, E. N. Kirk, Rev. Thomas 
P. Hunt, and many others followed closely in their steps. But 

‘to these might be added a host of names, and not the least in 
power would be men and women eminent among the Friends 
for saintliness of life. 

To their honor it should be said that the chief religious de- 
nominations in numbers, the Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, who in all their branches to-day 
enroll about eleven millions of members, have been from 
the first the leaders in temperance work. The great bulk of 


* Beecher and some of the others can be claimed by the: Presbyterians also, 
with whom they were identified when their temperance work began. 

+ It is related of Bishop Asbury that he refused to take liquors as a medi 
cine even when prescribed by the celebrated Dr, Rush, 
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their ministers are total abstainers and believers in prohibi- 
tion, which latter was voiced by President Wayland as early 
as 1833. “I think the prohibition of the traffic in ardent spir- 


its a fit subject for legislative enactment, and I believe the most 


happy results would flow from such prohibition.” 

Baptists claim the first temperance newspaper and publish- 
ing house (1826) ; one of the first decided utterances for pro- 
hibition (1833); of originating the Washingtonian movement 
(1840); and the oldest continuous church temperance service 
in the world. Held for over fifty years each week at the Boston 
Baptist Bethel, it has a mammoth pledge-roll with more than 
thirty thousand signatures, mainly seamen from all the nations 
of the earth. Baptists are denominational archipelagoes; each 
church is independent in its government of every other and 
hence it is not so easy to speak for the peopleas a whole, and the 
substantial unity of these churches is all the more remarkable. 
In 1819 Elder Sweet refused to drink rum offered by a deacon 
because (1) the example was bad; (2) if he took it as offered he 
would be drunk every night. In 1823 the First and Second 
Baptist churches of Boston had in them no member engaged 
in the rum traffic. In 1835 these strong resolutions were 
passed by a New Jersey Baptist Association: 

“From the light which God has in His providence recently 
thrown upon the subject of intemperance in the use of intoxi- 
cating or alcoholic liquors, and from the general spirit of the 
Bible against the indulgence of irregular propensities, we have 
become fully convinced that zt zs morally wrong in all, but espe- 
cially in a professor of religion, to manufacture, vend, or use such lig- 
uors as a common article of luxury or living, since such practice 
would be a manifest violation of the spirit of the Bible. 

“Wherefore, Resolved, we recommend to all churches in the As- 
sociation to resolve themselves into /emperance societies upon the 
principle of entire adstinence from the use of all intoxicating liquors, 
except in cases of sudden illness brethren may judge them 
necessary. And we further recommend most affectionately and 
earnestly that they adopt without delay the most active and vig- 
orous measures to reclaim any among them who manufacture, vend, or 
use intoxicating liquors asa common article of luxury or living, and 
if any should prove incorrigible, then in that case to separate 
such from the communion, and not suffer sin to rest on any brother.” 

In some State conventions and in many Associations there 
are standing committees on temperance. The Free Baptists 
have had such a committee every year since 1828. These form 
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an integral part in the permanent work of the body on the 
same basis as Bible or missionary committees. Similar and 
stronger action could be quoted from other State bodies in 
more recent years. 
**For the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 

Congregationalists, as we have seen, had a wonderful array of 
strong men for their leaders. Their claim “to have had the 
first organized temperance society in the world (that started at 
- Moreau, N. Y., in 1808); and the first series of temperance ser- 
mons ever preached (by the Rev. Heman Humphrey, in 1810); 
and the first total abstinence society ever formed * (at An- 
dover Seminary, Mass., in 1833); is a thrilling summons to all 
Congregationalists to follow more closely in the footsteps of 
their own noble leaders.” To the foregoing should be added 
two sermons by the celebrated Increase Mather, printed in 
Boston in 1673, which had escaped the indexing even of so 
careful a man as the late Dr. Dexter, and which were discov- 
ered by the writer in 1885. These were probably the first tem- 
perance sermons preached on this continent. 

Methodists claim for their church priority in official action. 
In 1780 it was voted to disapprove distilling and to disown 
those who continue the practice. Three years later making, 
selling, and drinking su: h liquors were voted “ wrong in nature 
and consequences.” Preachers must teach the people by pre- 
cept and example to put away this evil. The church organized 
in 1784, decided that ministers should by no means drink 
spirituous liquors “unless it be medicinally.” Wesley’s famous 
rule was adopted. In 1789 its last clause, “ unless in cases of 
extreme necessity,” was stricken out; the next year added 
again, omitting the single word “extreme.” The first General 
Conference, in 1812, sent out a letter to the churches ; in 1816 
made preachers forfeit their licenses if they distilled or sold 
liquors. In 1828 adopted strong resolutions, and in 1830: 


Resolved, ‘‘To form within our respective circuits voluntary associations 
upon the principle of total abstinence from ardent spirits, except as prescribed 
by a physician, embracing all that may choose to unite in them both among 


our members and others.” 
In 1860 preachers were urged to secure by all proper efforts 


“Jaws which shall effectually prohibit the traffic; in 1872 the 
absolute need of total legal prohibition was voted, and un- 


* A total abstinence society had been formed at Hector, N. Y., April 3, 1818. 
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fermented wine was recommended for the Lord’s Supper. 
“Methodism stands to-day in the United States as an aggres- 
sive force second to none in the efforts to overthrow a system, 
with its dependent usages, which promotes every moral and 
social evil, and produces misfortunes, vices, and crimes, which, 
without it, would have no existence.” 

The first Presbyterian General Assembly, in 1789, voted to do 
all in its power to make “men sober.” In 1798, because of the 
increase of intemperance, they “appointed the last Thursday 
of August as a day of humiliation, fasting, and prayer.” In 
1811 total abstinence was foreshadowed, as a result undoubt- 
edly of the appeals of Dr. Rush and the 1,000 copies of his 
tract distributed. The presbytery of Long Island, N. Y., rec- 
ommended members “not to treat each other in friendly 
visits,” and resolved that in future “no ardent spirits zor wine 
shall constitute any part of our entertainment at any of our 
public meetings.” 

In 1812 “ places of vending liquors by small measure ” were 
arraigned as “a public nuisance.” The action of the Long 
Island presbytery about treating was endorsed. In 1818 the 
Assembly “planted itself squarely on the principle that men 
ought to abstain from even the common use of ardent spirits’; 
a position already taken by Synods and churches in different 
sections. In 1827 co-operation with other bodies is endorsed, 
and The American Society for the Promotion of Temper- 
ance is especially commended. In 1828 Rev. Albert Barnes 
preached twelve sermons at Morristown, N. J., which led to 
the closing of distilleries “from conscientious motives.” In 
1830 they agreed that the sale of liquors ought to be banished 
entirely from groceries and inns and confined “to the druggist- 
shop.” Four years later they declared the traffic to be morally 
wrong, and in 1854 that the time was not far distant when a 
prohibitory law “should be universally adopted and enforced.” 
In 1881 a Permanent Temperance Committee was appointed, 
and from that day the subject has been before every Assembly; 
all the presbyteries with few exceptions have similar commit- 
tees, and the whole church “is being as thoroughly organized 
for this as for any other benevolent work.” 

The writer regrets that he has not been able to report more 
fully for the Friends. “The New England Yearly Meeting, in’ 
1774, disowned a man for drunkenness, and the Philadelphia 
Meeting, in 1794, affirmed that those who import, make, sell, or 
grind grain for liquors “should not be employed in any service 
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in the Church, nor their contributions received”; if not “re- 
claimed they must be disowned.” The Friends have been from 
the beginning not only more consistent but also the inspiration 
of the action of other and larger religious bodies. 

Others might be named, less in numbers, but often more 
positive in action,—as, for instance, the Universalist General 
Convention of Illinois, in 1890, affirmed: “ We recognize that 
the day for platitudes is past, and we declare ourselves as in 
favor of total abstinence for the individual and prohibition for 
the State and nation.” The Unitarians have had a church 
temperance society in active operation, holding meetings, pub- 
lishing literature, and having a representative in almost every 
single church for years past. 

The Seventh Day Baptists as early as 1797 made a distinct test 
of local prohibition by enforcing laws against the sale of 
liquors near Yearly Meeting places, in 1833 stood for abstinence, 
and is to-day “a unit, radically committed to the fundamental 
doctrines of total abstinence for the individual, and total pro- 
hibition for the State.” The Free Baptists in 1832 organized 
a temperance society “pledged to abstain from ardent spirits 
as a beverage”; and forbade the ordination of “any one who 
uses .... Or advocates their use as a drink.” 

The valley of Achor roves oft a door of hope. Germans, in 
common with other immigrants, bring hither their drinking 
customs, and yet the United Brethren, started in 1758, put out 
all those who indulged in strong drink (distilled spirits). Its 
first General Conference, in 1811, required that: ‘ Every mem- 
ber shall abstain from the use of ardent spirit, excepting in 
case of necessity as medicine.” Now, “in uniting with this 
church a person practically takes a pledge of total abstinence. 
It has stood firm against all forms of license, high or low, open 
or disguised as taxation, On the question of prohibition it 
has been at the very forefront ; all United Brethren can be de- 
pended upon to vote right when constitutional prohibition is 
offered to the people.” The annual meeting of the Tunkers, 
in 1778, required members to put away distilleries ; five years 
later those who would not “ put away the loathsome idol” after 
the third admonition were to be excluded, and “in 1804 it was 
unanimously decided that no member of the church should be 
permitted to sell ardent spirits or wine.” Again, the Lu- 
theran General Synod in 1848 commended the New York City 
Temperance Society ; in 1868 committed itself against license 
laws. While not all have gone thus far, yet the Synod of West 
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Pennsylvania, in 1883, “rejoiced in rapid and wide-spread tem- 
perance sentiment, now culminating in earnest and combined 
efforts to prohibit, by statutory enactment and constitutional 
amendment, this cruel barter and sale in the blood and souls 
of men.” : 

The German Reformed Church (about 1880) declared “ total 
prohibition by constitutional amendment” the only adequate 
remedy, and urged “pastors, elders, deacons, and people to 
continue to use all proper means to educate the public mind 
and conscience to the approval of this remedy.” 

The colored people have been peculiarly exposed to intem- 
perance, yet, in 1816, when the African M. E. Church was in- 
augurated, total abstinence was enjoined, and in 1833 “com- 
mon schools, public schools, and temperance societies ’’ were 
classed together as of “the greatest importance to the people.” 
Other denominations, as the Evangelical Association, 1807, 
a “total abstinence society, and committed to the principles 
of absolute and everlasting prohibition”; the Bible Christian 
Church, 1817; the Methodist Protestant, 1830; and United 
Presbyterian, 1858, have been organized substantially on the 
basis of total abstinence, while the pulpit and the press 
of each stand for “The National Abolition of the Drink 
Traffic.” 

Later citations from any of these denominations and from 
all others would intensify.conviction that Christians are and 
have always been the leaders of public opinion and action 
in moral reform; that while the right of private judgment is 
respected, yet it is also recognized that the body is responsible 
for the example set by its public teachers, hence ministers 
could not hold their places very long in these churches if 
known to be in the habit of using intoxicating drinks. Sys- 
tematic Biblical instruction is undertaken for children and 
youth ; members are disciplined if using or renting property 
for saloons, signing petitions, or becoming bondsmen for 
saloon-keepers. A mere cursory survey will also show that 
the churches have demonstrated the most intimate relation 
between systematic work for temperance and revivals of re- 
ligion. 

If any are faint-hearted for the future, hope should arise at 
the significance of the Young People’s organizations, notably 
that of the Christian Endeavor. 

In their annual meeting in 1892, at New York City, with some 
12,000 delegates in attendance, representing 1,370,200 member- 
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ship in 12,080 societies from among all denominations, the fol- 
lowing was adopted: 


Recognizing in the liquor traffic the giant evil of our day: 

kesolved, That we condemn intemperance in every form ; that we stand for 
total abstinence, for the suppression of the saloon, and for the dethronement of 
its power in the politics of our land. 

Resolved, That we join in the petition which is being sent to the governments 
of the world, asking them to raise the standard of the law to that of Christian 
morals, to strip away the safeguards and sanctions of the State from the drink 
traffic, and to protect our homes by the total prohibition of the curse, the heav- 
iest that rests on our civilization. 

Resolved, That we emphasize the sacred cause of missions; that we protest 
once more with all our strength against the Sunday opening of the great 
Columbian Exposition of ’g3, and that we pledge ourselves to unflinching 
conflict with rum until we shall have dethroned that greatest curse of our coun- 
try—the saloon. 


In this as in all other truth, and now as in the past and ever- 
more, “is the Church of the Living God the pillar and ground 
of the truth.” 


e 


CHILDREN’S TEMPERANCE ORGANIZA-— 
TIONS. 


BY B. R. JEWELL. 


Tue principles founded in childhood cling to a person 
through life; hence it is of the utmost importance that the 
precepts of total abstinence be firmly established in the minds 
and hearts of the coming generation. 

The friends of temperance have always availed themselves of 
the most practical agencies for the furtherance of the cause, 
and have devoted much time and thought to this department 
of work. 

Rev. W. M. Thayer thus tersely puts the reasons why chil- 
dren should be brought to the front: 

1 This action will magnify the importance of temperance. 

. It is the only way to achieve victory. 

. It is the quickest way to form a sound public opinion. 
Young hearts are peculiarly susceptible to impressions. 
. The earliest impressions last the longest. 

. Prevention is better than reformation. 

7. It is easier for the young to form bad habits than good 
habits. 

8. Religion demands that the young should be educated in 
temperance principles. 

As early as 1828 the Massachusetts Temperance Society 
looked to the Sunday-schools as a medium for temperance 
work among the children. Juvenile branches of temperance 
societies were organized from 1828 to 1838, and a large public 
children’s meeting was held in Boston, February 22, 1837, the 
Mayor and School Committee of Boston giving the children a 
holiday for that purpose. 

Nearly 2,500 children with ‘their teachers were present, and 
addresses were made by prominent workers, and temperance 
hymns sung. 

The occasion was one of hope and rare enjoyment. 

The name given to the juvenile societies of that time was 
“The Cold Water Army.” 

The Youth's Temperance Advocate was first published in 1839, 
with Dr. John Marsh as Editor. 

From 1837 to 1844, on the Fourth of July and Washington’s 
Birthday, public temperance meetings were held, with large 
delegations from the Cold Water Armies present. 

(164) 
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In looking over the files of the Mew England Washingtonian 
and the Monumental Fountain, published in Baltimore, I was 
surprised at the large number enrolled in this juvenile organ- 
ization. 

This movement reached its ean in 1843, and the writer 
well remembers the great procession of cold water boys and 
girls in which he walked, wearing his medal bearing this in- 
scription, “Here we pledge perpetual hate to all that can in- 
toxicate.” 

The following pledge was taken by the Cold Water Army: 

“* Trusting in help from Heaven above, 
We pledge ourselves to works of love, 
With hearts and hands united stand 
To spread a blessing o’er the land, 
And now resolve we will not take, 
Nor give, nor buy, nor sell, nor make, 
Through all the years of mortal life 
Those drinks which cause pain, woe, and strife— 
Rum, Brandy, Whiskey, Cordials fine, 
Gin, Cider, Porter, Ale, and Wine.” 

The triumph of the reform seemed immediate, and the en- 
thusiasm of the Washingtonians, together with the prospect of 
recruits from the Cold Water Army, led many to believe the 
victory was complete and the power of the drink system de- 
stroyed forever. 

Vain, delusive thought! And when the tide of evil again 
manifested itself it found that the adult and juvenile societies 
alike had lost hope, and the tyrant alcohol was still an un- 
conquered enemy. 

The Order of the Sons of Temperance was the natural 
sequence to the great uprising in 1840-1841, and its growth 
trom 1843 to 1848 was phenomenal. 

In Pennsylvania it was proposed, in 1845, a new juvenile 
organization should be formed, occupying the same relative 
position to the Order of the Sons of Temperance that Sabbath- 
schools do to the church. 

The pledge was not only against the use os intoxicating 
beverages, but also prohibited the use cf tobacco and profanity. 

But the popularity of the “Sons” for a time overwhelmed 
everything, and the Order failed to take the interest it should 
nave done in this proposed movement. 

A year later the Cadets of Temperance started first as an 
independent society, but it was soon learned it would be best 
to make a partial alliance with the Sons of Temperance, but 
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it never ‘réceived the earnest and hearty co-operation of the 
pioneer Order. 

The Grand Section of Pennsylvania acted as the “ fountain 
head ” of the Order for many years. 

This branch of the work has been introduced into many 
States and Territories, and also into the National Divisions of 
the Sons of Temperance in Great Britain and Australia. 

Its ritual is beautiful and impressive, and is founded upon 
the principles of Virtue, Truth, and Temperance. 

Bands of Hope were first orgasiized in Leeds, England, in 
1847. 

There was an especial attraction in the name, and the work 
spread rapidly. 

The intelligence of the movement was received with favor by 
the friends of temperance in this country, and the visit of Peter 
Sinclair, of Scotland, gave impetus to the work during the years 
of 1857 and 1858. 

A simple form of Constitution was adopted, and the plan met 
with general favor in many churches. 

Local Bands still exist and are doing a good work. 

The Grand Temple of Honor and Temperance of Pennsyl- 
vania instituted a Cadet Department, and for a time had gen- 
eral supervision of the same. 

In 1875 it was taken under the control of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, and this body, in 1880, adopted a new plan for a juvenile 
department. 

The Independent Order of Good Templars, in 1867, took 
steps to form a juvenile branch of the Order. 

At the session of the Right Worthy Grand Lodge, held in 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1868, the question was again introduced, 
and an exemplification of the work was given by the initiation 
of several children into the Order. 

From this date the Order has made prominent this feature 
of its work. 


In 1870 the juvenile societies took the name of Cold Water 
Templars. 

In 1871 it was reported that this organization had been suc- 
cessfully introduced into several of the Grand Lodges, and a 
Constitution had been issued and passwords promulgated. 

Each Grand Lodge was required to appoint a General Super- 
intendent, 

Greater attention has been paid to the work among the chil- 
dren in Great Britain than in this country, and, in 1876, the 
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Chief Superintendent reported a membership of 100,000 of 
juveniles, a majority of whom were in Great Britain. 

Nearly all the Grand Lodges in this country make special 
appropriations for this department of work. 

The entire membership, as reported in 1891, connected with 
the Independent Order of Good Templars was 159,106, in 2,664 
Templ<s. 

The pledge is fourfold, and reads as follows: “I promise 
that I will not drink cider, beer, wine, spirits, or any alcoholic 
or intoxicating drink. I promise I will not use tobacco in any 
form. I promise that I will not use either profane or wicked 
words. I promise that I will not gamble.” 

The vitual is of a high character, embodying a vast amount 
of religious and moral teaching in simple yet dignified lan- 
guage, much of it taken from the Bible. 

The name of this branch has been changed to Juvenile Tem- 
ple, instead of “ Cold Water” Temple, and the offices are filled 
by the young people. They are encouraged to learn the 
proper methods of transacting business. 

In addition to the Juvenile Temple there has been introduced 
an intermediate branch, known as the Senior Temple, into 
which the older boys and girls are admitted. 

This has a more advanced system and a different ritual. 

A national institute of Juvenile Workers has been in success- 
ful operation for three or four years, and the sessions are oc- 
casions of much interest. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union early in its his- 
tory took up the work among the children. 

Their last report shows that there is in this country 2,887 
Loyal Temperance Legions, with a membership of 159,299, an 
average membership of 55 in each Loyal Legion, 

Mrs. Hammer, in one of her reports, said of this work: 
“ Who can estimate its importance in the rescue of the chil- 
dren of the nation from the pitfalls of sin, which yawn open- 
mouthed for them on every side ; only ‘He who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of His hand and meted out heaven 
with a span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in 


> 9? 


a balance. 
The triple pledge is in general use, and systematic temper- 


ance instruction is given. | 
The older members are called upon to fill official stations ; 


prizes are frequently offered for attendance. Original essays 
are prepared and discussed. 
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The military drill is an important factor in keeping up the 
interest. The Band of Hope Manuals, Delaware Catechism, 
and Miss Colman’s books are used for instruction. 

In this department the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has a golden opportunity of winning success. 

Their President, Miss Willard, says: “You can begin in 
your own home, in the lullaby song, the twilight stories, the 
family pledge, with line upon line, precept upon precept, to 
train your sons and daughters to be total abstainers.” 

May 4, 1890, at New Brunswick, New Jersey, the first com- 
pany of Loyal Crusaders were mustered into service. 

This new juvenile organization was instituted by the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Young Feople’s work of the Order of 
the Sons of Temperance. 

This new juvenile society is well equipped for the work. 

Its ritual is one of the finest and best yet written for chil- 
dren. 

The badge,—a shield with its emblematic water-lily, symbol 
of purity; its sword ready for battle; its war-cry, Death to 
alcohol,—is beautiful in design, and its workmanship cannot be 
excelled. 

The banner is an inspiration to a child, and all the supplies 
and paraphernalia have been prepared for the pleasure and 
welfare of the children. 

The pledge is as follows: “I solemnly promise that I will 
not taste or touch any Wine, Beer, Cider, Brandy, Whiskey, or 
any other drink that contains alcohol.” 

Following the pledge is this instruction to each boy: “ The 
use of tobacco is an evil to be hated and shunned; it defiles the 
breath, degrades the morals, and injures the health. The 
cigarette is a deadly foe to health and purity. The use of 
profane and vulgar language is another wicked habit against 
which you must carefully guard your lips. You cannot take 
the name of God in vain or utter wicked words without dis- 
honoring Him and losing your own self-respect.” 

The instruction to each girl is as follows: “ You must always 
discourage and condemn in others the use of tobacco, pro- 
fanity, or other impure and degrading habits. 

“Win them to a love for purer ways. 

“You know not how strong your influence may be. 

“Use it always for temperance and truth and you will be 


happy in knowing that you are helping to make the world 
better.” 
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Ithink it safe to estimate that the total number of youth 
in all of the before-named organizations in this country and 
Canada will not exceed three hundred thousand. 

The proportionate number of children pledged to lives of 
total abstinence in the Sunday-schools and public schools is 
proportionately small. 

The permanent suppression of the drink traffic is to come 
through the education of the children. 

Pliny relates a story of raising an obelisk: 

“The stone was to stand a hundred feet in height; twenty 
thousand workmen were to pull at the ropes and work the 
hoisting apparatus. 

“ There was to be great responsibility and risk. To insure 
carefulness and skill the king resorted to a singular expedient. 
He ordered the son of the engineer to be bound to the apex of 
the monument in such a way that his safety could only be 
secured by its successful erection.” 

The kingdom of Christ is a spiritual monument founded on 
the “ Rock of Ages” and sustained by Divine power, and ris- 
ing with each cycle of time with its top stone pointed heaven- 
ward. 

Our children are bound to thic monument and will share the 
fate controlled by our fidelity. We cannot escape the respon- 
sibility. 

In our own homes and in the homes of our neighbors are 
growing up those who will bring joy or grief to our later 
years. 

If we could see this as in those older days the engineer saw 
the possible fate of his son, what alertness, what zeal, what 
faithfulness we should display, 

Our failure in duty may involve those we hold most dear 
and prolong the day before the final triumph of the Temperance 
Reform. 

“Upward let us climb the steep and starry road—up 
through cloud and blast and crashing flood! We are speeding 
to our coronation. 

“ And when our feet shall stand on the crest of our loftiest 
achievements we shal] look down from the hills of immortalhty 
upon a land which shall be as the Garden of Eden—the Para- 


dise of God,” 


HISTORY OF THE CAUSE IN THE DO- 
MINION OF CANADA. 


BY ORONHYATEKHA, M.D., R. W. G. T. INDEPENDENT 
ORDER OF GOOD TEMPLARS. 


SEVENTY years ago there was not a temperance society of 
any kind in Canada. The sale of intoxicating beverages was 
practically unrestrained by law, and the use thereof, though 
not so generally excessive as in other countries, was almost 
universal. To find the man who did not at some time or other 
partake of them was difficult, and even women, with positive 
objections to using them, were not much more numerous. But 
habits of dissipation were beginning to take such hold upon 
communities as to call forth vigorous protest and active oppo- 
sition from the wiser and more observant, who saw the surging 
tide of danger spreading over the country, and realized the 
necessity of doing something to stay its progress, Such a feel- 
ing as this it was, no doubt, that brought together at Brock- 
ville, Ontario, in the fall of the year-1828, a few people to con- 
sult with the Rev. Mr, Christmas, a visiting clergyman, as to 
what could be done. Before that meeting ended the first tem- 
perance society in Canada with a pledge was formed. Its 
pledge, it is true, was not the teetotal pledge, which, during 
later years, has guarded Canadian manhood through many a 
slippery place, but it stands out in bold relief against the dark 
horizon, pointing to possible escape from threatening danger. 

From the time this first society was formed in 1828, small 
societies — “open temperance societies” they were called in 
later years—spread themselves over the country; at first very 
slowly, but more rapidly as time advanced and as their benefi- 
cent influences became felt and appreciated; and with varying 
but gradually increasing stringency in their pledges and con- 
ditions of membership, they developed at last, about the year 
1839, into teetotal societies. What may be termed the “kin- 
dergarten” period of temperance education in Canada thus 
extended from 1828 to 1839, after which the “ teetotal pledge” 
gradually superseded the old temperance pledge, and the era 


of “ teetotal societies ” began just at the time the Canadian peo- 
(170) 
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ple were awakening to a full realization of the danger threat- 
ening their country. With the adoption of the teetotal pledge 
progress became more rapid. The independent societies began 
reaching out towards each other with a view to co-operation; 
and a little later their influence in social life was reflected by 
the body politic in legislation to regulate the sale of ardent 
spirits. 

The end of the second period in the history of organized 
temperance effort in Canada was reached in 1847. Up to this 
time the temperance or “ teetotal”’ societies were “ open” organ- 
izations, Their business was transacted publicly ; they had no 
uniform system or scheme of operation, nor means of private 
recognition; the only bond of union between the societies or 
the individual members was mutual interest in a common ob- 
ject. Organization was purely local. Each society existed in- 
dependently of its neighbors; made its own laws, arranged its 
own methods, and recognized no authority but its own will. 

In 1847, however, there came a change. The Sons of Tem- 
perance established themselves in Canada and inaugurated a 
new era in organized temperance effort. A central body gov- 
erning and directing the operations of the local divisions ac- 
cording to a uniform and systematic plan was a revolution as 
well as a revelation in the temperance propaganda which im- 
mediately commended itself to the people of Canada. The 
year 1858 witnessed another advance in the system of organiza- 
tion, upon the advent of the Independent Order of Good Tem- 
plars with the life-long abstinence pledge, the admission of the 
female sex to equal rights and privileges with the male sex, 
and other distinctive features which at once won for the Order 
a hearty reception. Since then these great sister societies have 
been the backbone and muscle of temperance work in Canada, 
and have gone forward side by side, reaching into the cities, 
the towns, the villages, the hamlets, and the homes of Canada, 
until there is scarcely a school section in the Dominion which 
has not felt the influence of either or both of them, while the 
magnificent prohibition sentiment prevailing from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific testifies to the perfection of their methods and 
the thoroughness of the education they have been giving to 
the youth of the land. 

The first division of the Sons of Temperance in Canada was 
organized in 1846 at Montreal in the Province of Quebec, but 
only remained in operation a short time. The first permanent 
organization was effected early in 1847, at St. Stephen, New 
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Brunswick, and by September of that year such progress had 
been made that a Grand Division for that Province was insti- 
tuted. The Order was established during the same year in 
Nova Scotia, and in 1848 at Brockville, Ontario, and in Prince 
Edward Island. In 1849 it was re-established at Montreal. 
From these beginnings the “Sons” spread rapidly, and have 
been successful in winning many thousands of Canadians to 
lives of sobriety and virtue. The Order is now represented in 
Canada by 8 Grand Divisions and 830 subordinate Divisions 
and junior organizations, embracing a total membership of 
40,600. 

The first lodge of the Independent Order of Good Templars 
in Canada, called Harmony Lodge, No. 1, was organized at 
Merrickville, Ontario, on the 25th day of October, 1853, by 
Rev. J. M. Peebles, who, a few days later, organized Elgin 
Lodge, No. 2, at Easton’s Corners. These lodges are still in 
operation, and enjoy the distinction of being the oldest Good 
Templar lodges in the world. The Good Templar Order soon 
became a favorite among the Canadians, and made its way into 
every British North American Province in a very short time. 
There are now in operation in Canada 7 Grand Lodges, aud 
about 800 subordinate Lodges and Temples, with an aggregate 
~ membership of over 36,000. 

In 1858 a dissatisfied element seceded from the Independent 
Order of Good Templars and established a rival institution, 
which, with varying fortunes, has existed under the names of 
British American Order of Good Templars, Order of British 
Templars, United Temperance Association, and finally was 
absorbed by the Royal Templars of Temperance about the year 
1883. 

The first council of the Royal Templars of Temperance in 
Canada, Pioneer Council, No. 1, was organized at Toronto, On- 
tario, on the 3d of October, 1878, by Cyrus K. Porter, the 
founder of the Order, and is still in active operation. The 
Royal Templars of Temperance started in Canada as a benefit 
society with total abstinence as a condition of membership. It 
‘was soon deemed advisable, however, to establish a non-bene- 
ficiary membership and assume more of a missionary character, 
and since this was done the organization has spread rapidly 
throughout Canada, its methods of work commending it to the 
public and resulting in a fair measure of success. The reports 
presented at the annual meeting of the Dominion Council in 
August, 1892, show that there were then in operation 5 Grand 
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Councils and 469 subordinate Councils, with an enrolled mem- 
bership of 22,608. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was established 
in Canada in 1874, the first union having been organized at 
Owen Sound by Mrs. R. J. Boyle in that year. The Young 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, an auxiliaty organiza- 
tion, was first established in Canada at Hamilton in 188r. In 
Canada, as elsewhere, the “white ribboners” have taken a 
prominent and active part in promoting temperance reform 
work, and their systematic methods have enabled them to ac- 
complish much good. The Dominion Union was formed in 
1885 and has affiliated with it 5 Provincial Unions under which 
there are now in operation 363 local Unions with 7,000 members 
and 200 Juvenile organizations with upward of 15,000 members. 

About the year 1867, the Good Templars, recognizing the 
importance of a central organization through which the several 
working societies could co-operate in promoting the political 
work necessary to secure prohibitory legislation, took the 
initiative which led to the calling of a convention, and which 
was held in Toronto in February, 1869, under the Presidency 
of the Honorable Malcom Cameron, out of which grew the 
Canada Temperance Union. After one or two intervening 
changes of name and form of organization, the Canada Tem- 
perance Union was replaced in 1877 by the “ Dominion Alli- 
ance for the Total Suppression of the Liquor Traffic.” The 
“ Alliance” has since established Provincial Branches in most 
of the provinces, whose functions are to look after matters of 
provincial interest and to co-operate with the Dominion Body 
in the general work for which it was formed. Since its estab- 
lishment, the “Alliance” has engaged with a degree of activ- 
ity in promoting both Dominion and Provincial legislation 
designed to curtail and ultimately suppress the liquor traffic. 
Besides this it has sought by various means to secure the 
enforcement of laws respecting the traffic, and also the adop- 
tion of the “Scott Act” and other “local option” measures by 
popular votes. . 

A little more than twenty years ago the “ blue ribbon move- 
ment” spread itself all over Canada, withdrawing for a time 
from the regular societies the active interest of many of their 
workers. The “movement” soon spent its force, however, and 
has practically passed out of existence. The membership has 
to some extent been absorbed by the older and more perma- 


nent organizations, 
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Some five or six years ago an attempt was made in Ontario 
to establish a new political party with prohibition as a prin- 
cipal plank in its platform. After struggling hard for two or 
three years, during which it took part in several election contests, 
it came to an untimely end, and diminished bank balances are 
the only mementoes that now remain to several of the promot- 
ers of the undertaking. Now we have “Advanced Prohibi- 
tionists”’ striving to establish in its place a one-plank party, 
but the organization is yet only in a provisional state. 

While the Ontario Prohibitionists were endeavoring to ob- 
tain for themselves a standing in the political arena, those of 
the Maritime Provinces were also actively engaged in promot- 
ing a similar enterprise. Commencing in a small way in 1887, 
in Cumberland County, Nova Scotia, the movement toward 
establishing a Prohibition party spread so rapidly, that by the 
middle of 1889 it had extended to the adjoining provinces of 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, and in November 
of that year a convention of representatives from the three 
provinces was held at Moncton, N. B., with a view to consoli- 
dating and perfecting the organization of what may be called 
the Maritime Provinces Prohibition Party. The party has 
brought itself prominently before the public, and gained some 
adherents by the activity displayed in several elections in 
which it brought forward candidates to oppose those of the 
old parties. A weekly paper, the Voice, established to repre- 
sent the views of the Maritime Prohibitionists, has been con- 
ducted with a fair degree of vigor. 

Of church temperance societies, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic, Canada has its share. The Church of England Temper- 
ance Society, the chief of the Protestant organizations, has 
been in operation in Canada for a number of years, and is now 
established to some extent in every province, accomplishing 
much good. Its membership is estimated at 20,000. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church has been particularly active in promoting 
Temperance among its adherents. The League of the Cross 
and the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, the leading Catholic 
Temperance organizations, have acquired considerable strength 
and are proving a blessing wherever they are established. 
Branches of these or some other recognized Catholic Temper- 
ance Society are scattered all over Canada, but their form of 
organization renders it difficult to obtain even an approxima- 
tion of their strength. 


About forty-five years ago the Temperance question found 
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its way into the politics of the country, and there has scarcely 
been a Canadian Parliament or Legislature since which has 
not been called upon in some way to consider measures for 
the regulation or suppression of the liquor traffic, while for a 
number of years the Temperance vote has been a factor that 
politicians have had to consider in many electoral districts in 
Canada. A strong but imperfectly organized sentiment in 
favor of Prohibition, commencing in 1852 spread itself over 
parts of the country, making such headway that at the session 
of the united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada in the 
year 1854, “ An Act to Prevent Traffic in Alcoholic and Intoxi- 
cating Liquors” was introduced by Mr. Fenton, of Sherbrooke, 
Que. The bill provided that—“ From and after the time lim- 
ited for the commencement of this Act, it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons to manufacture, barter, or sell, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to any person or persons, any alcoholic or 
intoxicating liquor, or any mixed liquor a part of which is alco- 
holic or intoxicating (and every such liquor shall be included 
in the expression ‘Alcoholic or Intoxicating Liquor’ when 
used in this Act), except for medicinal, chemical, or mechan- 
ical purposes as hereinafter provided.” The bill was discussed 
at considerable length and was twice printed by order of the 
House. It passed the second reading, but when it came up 
for the third reading it was withdrawn. Whether the introduc- 
tion of that bill under the conditions which then prevailed, 
and the subsequent withdrawal of it to avoid probable defeat 
by a majority of only one or two votes, were wise acts will, per- 
haps, always remain debatable questions, One thing, however, 
certainly resulted from that attempt to legislate the liquor traffic 
out of Canada—the liquor power has been on guard against 
similar surprises ever since, both in and out of Parliament, 
and no later effort to enact prohibitory legislation for Canada 
has come so near succeeding. 

In 1855 the provincial government of New Brunswick, under 
the leadership of Hon. (now Sir) Leonard Tilley, at present 
Governor of the province, passed a prohibitory law, which, 
however, was repealed within a year, upon the downfall (after 
an appeal to the country) of the government by which it was 
brought forward. 

Notwithstanding repeated rebuffs, the Temperance people of 
Canada continued to besiege Parliament with petitions for the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, until in 1864 it enacted the 
Canada Temperance Act, popularly known as the “ Durkin 
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Act,” because it*-was introduced and carried through Parlia- 
ment by Hon. Christopher Durkin, who subsequently became 
Hon. Judge Durkin. This law authorized municipalities by 
votes of the qualified electors, to prohibit the retail sale of 
liquors within their boundaries. A considerable number of 
the municipalities adopted the law, and notwithstanding that 
it was very defective, it proved a valuable educational agency 
during the time it was in operation, and was useful in reducing 
the local consumption of liquors, and thereby improving the 
condition of the people. The law was not a failure, therefore, 
nor were the time, money, and effort expended in enacting and 
enforcing it wasted. It was not the measure for which the 
Temperance people of Canada had asked; nevertheless it 
accomplished more good than many of them expected it would, 
and when it was retired from active service the Temperance 
sentiment of the country was prepared by experience with it 
for an advance movement. 

But the “Durkin Act” only applied to Upper and Lower 
Canada, now known respectively as Ontario and Quebec. Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, which only 
became incorporated with Canada after the enactment of the 
“Durkin Act,” were struggling to solve the liquor problem 
along the line of regulation, with laws of varying stringency, 
and with success corresponding in a degree to the character of 
the laws, but in a greater degree to the honesty and faithful- 
ness of their administration. 

The confederation of the British North American Provinces 
in 1867 changed the conditions of legislation regarding the 
liquor traffic in Canada. Before confederation, each province 
was at liberty to legislate as its Legislature deemed best; 
but with confederation there came a division of legislative 
and administrative powers and functions between the new fed- 
eral Parliament and the provincial Legislatures, and out of 
this division arose conflicts of authority which had or have yet 
to be settled by tedious and costly appeals to courts of law. 
The consequence has been delay, which has, however, enabled 
the Temperance people to discover and remedy some of their 
own weaknesses, and more thoroughly organize and equip 
their forces. Under pressure of constant demands for the sup- 
pression of the traffic the Legislatures of all the provinces 
from time to time, while questions of federal and provincial 
authority were being fought out in the courts, revised their 
license laws, generally in the direction of increased stringency, 
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but without overlooking the fact that such laws can be made 
very useful as political machines. 

Believing it had not the right to grant the measure of pro- 
hibition demanded by the people, the Legislative Assembly of 
Ontario, by a unanimous vote, petitioned the Parliament of 
Canada in 1873 to enact prohibition, The petition securing 
no responsive legislation, a monster convention was held in 
Montreal in 1875, at which representatives from all parts of 
the Dominion indignantly rejected a “ half-way measure,” and 
resolved in favor of absolute prohibition. This convention 
was followed by numerous petitions to Parliament for total 
Prohibition. Under pressure of these petitions, which were 
signed by upward of half a million of the people of Canada, a 
commission was appointed in 1874 to visit countries where pro- 
hibition was in operation and report upon the results produced 
thereby. After the report of that commission had been pre- 
sented and considered by Parliament, the House of Commons 
resolved, “ That having regard to the beneficial effects arising 
from prohibitory liquor laws in the States of the American 
Union, where the same are fully carried out, this House is of 
the opinion that the most effectual remedy for the evils of 
intemperance would be to prohibit the manufacture, importa- 
tion, and sale of intoxicating liquors.” The Senate passed a 
resolution in different 'anguage but equally favorable to pro- 
hibition. 

But notwithstanding this expression of “opinion,” Parlia- 
ment failed to apply the “ most effectual remedy.” The people, 
therefore, continued to besiege it with petitions to crystallize 
into the form of a prohibitory law the “opinion” it had freely 
and almost unanimously expressed. At length, in response to 
these petitions, and, as was pretended at the time, to test the 
strength of the prohibition sentiment of the country, the gov- 
ernment of the day brought in and carried through Parliament 
the Canada Temperance Act of 1878, commonly called the 
emcee. Act, because Hon. Senator Scott, then a member of 
the government, had charge of it while it was before Parlia- 
ment. This law authorized counties and cities, by a majority 
vote of the qualified electors, to prohibit the retail sale of 
liquors within their boundaries. The law was an improvement 
upon the “Durkin Act,” which it replaced, but it was not the 
measure the people of Canada had asked for and had been 
cajoled into believing would be given to them. Nevertheless 
they accepted it with as good grace as they could, as a means 
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of testing the sentiment of the people regarding the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic; and they set about giving such proof 
of that sentiment as was possible under the circumstances. 
The result was that within seven years the law was in oper- 
ation throughout the whole of Prince Edward Island, five- 
sixths of New Brunswick, three-fifths of Nova Scotia, one- 
fourth (exclusive of considerable areas still under the “ Durkin 
Act’’) of Quebec, and fully one-half of Ontario, and several 
counties in Manitoba, The test, measured by the initial votes, 
resulted overwhelmingly in favor of prohibition, But the at- 
tempt to strictly enforce the law revealed serious defects, and 
also gave rise to disputes as to its constitutionality and as to 
whether responsibility for its enforcement should rest with 
the federal or with the provincial authorities. The question 
of constitutionality was settled by appeal to the Imperial Privy 
Council, which sustained the law; but disgust created by the 
imperfect enforcement of the law led to its repeal in many of 
the counties (mainly in Ontario) by which it had been adopted.* 

When the Northwest Territories were admitted to the Do- 
minion in 1875, a provision was included in their constitution 
to prohibit the importation or sale of alcoholic liquors for 
beverage purposes, and such liquors could only be imported 
for medicinal, scientific, or other special purposes, upon a per- 
mit issued by the Governor. For some years the law was well 
enforced, and Canada’s latest territorial acquisition was in a 
fair way toward demonstrating the practicability and utility of 
prohibition, when a gross abuse of the permit privilege created 
a revulsion of sentiment that ultimately resulted in the repeal 
of the prohibitory provision and the substitution of a license 
law. The result of the change, although the license law has 
been less than one year in operation, is such that the report for 
1892 of the Commissioner of Mounted Police, who had con- 
demned the system under which the former abuses were per- 
petrated, practically admits the failure of the new license law 
to reduce crime or make the work of the police less diffi- 
cult. if 

In 1883 the Parliament of Canada, a new administration hav- 
ing come into office, adopted a comprehensive liquor license 
law, with a view of securing uniform treatment of the retail 
traffic throughout the Dominion ; but upon appeal to the Im- 
perial Privy Council it was decided that the power to regulate 


* For a detailed statement of the votes see Appendix, 
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the retail sale of liquors belonged to the provincial legislatures, 
The onus was thus placed upon the provincial legislatures of 
regulating a traffic which it is claimed they are not at liberty 
to wholly prohibit. 

After the nullification of the Dominion license law, attempts 
were made in the Canadian Parliament to amend the “Scott 
Act,” so as to render it more effective. But the results were 
not such as to encourage the expenditure of much effort in that 
direction. The attention of temperance leaders has, therefore, 
been for several years devoted mainly to securing direct and 
absolute prohibition, and, pending the accomplishment of that 
object, to increasing the stringency of regulating enactments; 
as has been done, for instance, in Nova Scotia, where bar-rooms 
and the treating system have been practically abolished by the 
Liquor Law now in force, and in Ontario, where a “local 
option ” provision in the license law renders it possible for a 
majority petition to prevent the issue of new licenses in a munic- 
ipal subdivision, and a majority vote to prohibit the issue of 
any licenses in a municipality. 

In 1884 the House of Commons of Canada felt itself con- 
strained to resolve “ That the right and most effectual legisla- 
tive remedy for the suppression of the evils of intemperance is 
to be found in the enactment and enforcement of a law pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. And this House is prepared 
(so soon as public opinion will sustain stringent measures) to 
promote such legislation, so far as the same is within the com- 
petency of the Parliament of Canada.” The words in paren- 
theses were inserted by way of amendment to the original 
motion, and Parliament under the pretext admitted by that 
amendment again avoided applying the “right and most ef- 
fectual legislative remedy.” 

In 1890 a large number of petitions for the enactment of pro- 
hibition were presented to the Parliament of Canada, and one 
of the most influential deputations that ever appeared before a 
Canadian Government supplemented these petitions by a force- 
fui presentation of reasons why the prayer should be granted. 
The response was the defeat of a motion then before Parlia- 
ment to grant that which the petitions asked for; and this 
rebuff was followed by the appointment of a “Royal Com- 
mission” to inquire into “the effect of the liquor traffic upon 
all interests affected by it in Canada.” That commission has 
not yet completed the task assigned to it, and until it has done 
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eo 
so no new legislation regarding the liquor traffic will be under. 
taken by the Dominion Parliament. 

In 1890 and 1891 an agitation in favor of prohibition assumed 
such dimensions in Manitoba that the Legislative Assembly of 
that province provided by law for submitting to a plebiscite or 
vote of the people, at the then approaching general provincial 
elections, the question of whether or not they favored total 
prohibition. The vote was taken in 1892, resulting in favor of 
total prohibition by a majority of 11,522 out of a total vote of 
25,752, the yeas numbering 18,637 and the nays 7,115, and the 
government which provided for the submission of the question 
was returned to power for a large majority. The combination 
of circumstances naturally created the hope that the Legisla- 
ture elected by practically the same vote that had declared in 
favor of prohibition, if it could not grant absolute prohibition 
would at least enact such a prohibitory measure as might be 
within its power. The Legislature, however, when it met, in- 
stead of exercising the authority possessed by it, resolved to 
petition the Dominion Parliament to enact total prohibition. 

The Government of Prince Edward Island has announced 
the intention of providing by law during the present session of 
the Legislature for the submission of the question of total pro- 
hibition to the vote of the electors of the Province. About 
three years ago, when the repeal of the “Scott Act” in Prince 
Edward Island was regarded as a probability, the Government 
of the Province introduced before the Legislature a stringent 
license law, providing among other things for the Government 
taking a share of the profits in the form of fees. A very strong 
protest was, however, made by the people against the proposed 
participation in the profits of the traffic by the Government— 
so strong indeed that the measure had to be withdrawn. After 
the repeal of the “Scott Act” in Charlottetown two years ago, 
a Regulation Act was passed, which limits the hours during 
which liquors may be sold during week days, prohibits the sale 
on Sundays and on polling-days, and otherwise “ regulates ” 
the traffic ; no license fee is provided for. 

The Nova Scotia “Liquor License Act, 1886,” about which 
much has been said, provided for the issue of three classes of 
licenses by Municipal Councils, namely, hotel, shop, and whole- 
sale. The hotel license authorizes the sale of liquors in quan- 
tities not exceeding one quart to bond side guests during the 
regular meals, to be drunk or used by such guests at their 
meals at the table and not otherwise, and to bond fide guests or 
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lodgers in their rooms, to be drunk in such rooms and not 
otherwise. Shop licenses authorize the sale of liquors in quan- 
tities of not less than one pint nor more than two gallons, 
which must not be drunk on the licensed premises. Wholesale 
licenses authorize the sale of liquors in unbroken packages, in 
which they must be removed from the licensed premises. Peti- 
tion for a license must be accompanied by a favorable cer- 
tificate signed by two-thirds of the rate-payers in the district 
where the licensed premises are proposed to be located. No 
hotel-keeper is allowed to sell liquors in a bar under a penalty 
of $100 for the first offence, and for any subsequent offence the 
penalty of a fine of $100 and imprisonment for two months; 
and no hotel-keeper is at liberty to sell liquors to any person who 
is not a bond fide guest, boarder, or lodger in his hotel. No sale 
or other disposal of liquor is to be made in any licensed place 
on any polling-day at any parliamentary or municipal election. 
In municipalities where no licenses are issued, the Council may 
appoint an “agent” to sell liquors under suitable restrictions 
for medicinal, chemical, or manufacturing purposes. The en- 
forcement of the law is controlled by the municipalities. 
The Ontario license law limits the number of licenses to be 
issued in a municipality to an average of one for every five 
“hundred of population, and authorizes license boards and 
municipal councils to +till further limit the number as may 
in their discretion appear proper. This privilege of further 
limitation has been taken advantage of in the city of Toronto 
and many other places to reduce the number of licenses issued 
very much below the limit fixed in the Act. All saloons and 
hotel bars must be closed between the hours of seven o’clock 
on Saturday night and six o’clock on Monday morning, and 
upon all days on which any municipal, parliamentary, or other 
voting is held. No liquors can be legally sold to an interdicted 
drunkard nor to a minor under eighteen years of age. The 
holder of a license is disqualified for election to any municipal 
office. Provision is made whereby a petition signed by a ma- 
jority of the electors in any municipal subdivision prevents the 
issue of new licenses therein. Upon the petition of 25 per 
cent. of the electors in any municipality a by-law prohibiting 
the retail sale of liquors in the municipality can be submitted 
to the vote of the electors, and if the by-law is supported by a 
majority of the votes cast, no licenses for the retail sale of liq- 
uors can be issued while such by-law remains in force. The 
purchaser of liquor illegally sold is liable to prosecution as 
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well as the vendor. The enforcement of the law is in the 
hands of officers appointed by the Provincial Government. 
The license fees are divided between the Provincial and the 
Municipal Governments. 

The Quebec license law also makes provision whereby a vote 
of the qualified electors of a municipality will prohibit the 
issue of licenses therein, and this provision has been taken 
advantage of tosome extent, The old “ Durkin Act” is also still 
in force in a number of municipalities and the “Scott Act” in 
several counties. Outside of the area thus under prohibition 
the license law prevails. The number of licenses to be issued 
is determined by the municipal council, and the limitation is 
in many cases nearly nominal, upon the principle that it is 
easier to control a larger number of licensed places with no 
illicit traffic than a smaller number of licensed and an equal 
number of unlicensed places. The sale of liquors in taverns is 
prohibited on election days. The hours of opening and clos- 
ing bars are subject to municipal or police regulations. The 
duty of enforcement, as well as the license fees, are divided 
between the provincial and the municipal authorities. 

The license laws of the other Provinces are in their main 
features modelled after one or other of the foregoing, with 
minor modifications to meet local conditions. The tendency“ 
in all other of the Provincés now in dealing with the license 
laws is toward increased stringency, and a consequent narrow- 
ing of the limits within which the retail traffic in intoxicating 
beverages must be confined, 

The Dominion Inland Revenue Report for 1892 gives a sta- 
tistical table showing the consumption of liquor per head of 
population in Canada for the last twenty-five years, and the 
amount of duty per head paid thereon to the Government, of 
which the following is a summary: 


CONSUMPTION. Duty Par. 
Waar Spirits, Beer, Wine. Spirits. Beer. Wine. 
gal. gal. gal, $ $ $ 
TOMS tenets a> avis 1.621 1.973 -098 1.028 .097 -043 
ished Ce ae -701 3.516 . 101 1.156 OME .075 
Average.. 1.134 2737 .139 1.066 Bee -067 


This table shows that the consumption of spirituous liquors has 
been reduced to less than one-half, while that of malt liquors has 
neatly doubled. The wine consumption has been very varia- 
ble. The highest point was reached in 1874, when it stood at 
.288; the lowest consumption was in 1880, when it was 077. 
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The present rate is a reduction below that of the two previous 
years. The statistics for the Province of Ontario, the most 
populous in the Dominion, show that 6,185 licenses of all 
classes were issued in 1874 as against 3,414 in 1891. In 1876 
the Province derived $79,589 revenue from licenses and the 
municipalities $281,243; in 1891 the Province received $376,122 
and the municipalities $289,487. This change results from a 
movement in the direction of high license on the part of the 
Provincial Government. 

An agitation for temperance instruction in public schools 

was commenced about ten years ago in Ontario, but it was not 
until some four years later that the education department could 
be persuaded to authorize such instruction. A regulation of 
the department now permits it to be given as a branch of 
hygiene, but it is not obligatory unless made so by the local 
school boards. In New Brunswick the conditions are very 
much the same; but at the last session of the Provincial Legis- 
lature an advanced step was taken, and what had previously 
been only a departmental regulation, was incorporated in the 
school law of the Province. Progress in other parts of the 
Dominion has not been so rapid, though some has been made. 
The unwillingness of school boards to provide for such instruc- 
tion in schools under their control and the lack of inclination 
on the part of teachers to give it, are obstacles frequently met 
and not easily overcome. The persistent efforts of the W. C. 
T. U. and other temperance workers to remove these obstacles 
are, however, not altogether unfruitful, and hold out the hope 
that temperance instruction will be as generally included as 
other branches of hygiene in the regular curriculum of the 
public schools of Canada before a new century dawns upon 
the Canadian people. 
The following table shows the counties or cities in which the 
“Scott Act”? has been voted upon, with the number of votes 
polled for and against the law and the date of voting. Where 
the vote has been taken more than once in any county or city 
the second and subsequent votes are indicated by the figures 
(2), (3), and (4) following the name of the county or city. 


‘ Votes Polled Date of 

County or City. For. Against. Voting. 
Fredericton, N. B. (City), .. 0.00) eee cece ene 403 203 Oct. 31, 1878 
Sinica Stee AC eR Ra 1,229 214 Dec. 28, 1878 
eel eel Das Sees are niee 80% 8 Se! 8 alee tater 1,762 271 Dec, 28, 1878 
MPMI RA ECU Ss an stouAe =< ain Ste Ot cat et oPoelofotater ete 867 149 Mar. 14, 1879 


Carleton GN agate sia « s'eeceeies9 eee tee 1,215 69 April 21, 1879 
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County or City. be 
INTDELE ONG Lote oie cree earls, ecsvolote erate terete a eir ue tietere 718 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. (city)...........4.. 837 
Kanerswib. EDs: ag.) 8 ase Ce otee Beek 1,076 
iGryemoy ero) RON Hho Ca mG See on no dO 2,567 
I iayeg Wy ANGUS Peeper a ae CRIN OISNOO TO fad Samer orc CC 798 
OUEST Se Nig Bi als oo 975 one esnye le ors eninge ite ie els 315 
MVestmorelands N\. Boece « s, 00s crs iste cteats 1,082 
Mesamticn Querart cae. cele. tueias a exmtnetecemteats 372 
Northumberland, IN. BS oc...< scversiseistetelale se)sie 875 
Stanstead; (One. .ga- blaaeisceniae = erie 760 
(OMS SSS les eR oc ea ec ASUS L527, 
Marquette, Mian tok asics soar k bite iet auc 612 
DAS ANSE A SS asa aaaaee cago WAS 944 
Oana Cases 5 Soacmoaninducccst ond 763 
SUmburysNe Bu. eets. ciste'e overs cvetela eeiaicidlere opetere 176 
Shelbusne, Nii Siie:. Sash te. shetectda ere Selcen eran 807 
Teds are Lert vers (oy reuters: + ispal al of tear transistors ee a7 
Hamilton, Ont-n (citys) sles oiled, tee aile eee 1,661 
Krieg sae No sS. sein vo stson osaielapsislstaes aioe eusia- aelele 1,478 
FV alt Ot, Con Cewsrczeresaisueroh as) staisiel annie te weraevasnern a 1,483 
ATIMAPOLIS, N=: Someta ss. ce eeteteis MOreteteee ee reals Tp LIT 
Wentworth, Ont, Salact. sae. dete UY he 5 ook 1,611 
GolchesteraN= Sif -otaces cersasaise = eireh ree 1,418 
CapepBreton tN Se. pcssieausetete Gs anbie or 739 
LRkeyniehely ao ee CH Te MOT Ce ee a On 1,082 
Wiellamc®.© mtite 2 te aies B einusyenevetsreuea’s. ars iersia sie I,610 
i Pavead akon yy @ holy Od epmidicacic serve oticcecice cigs 2,857 
IT VEINESSAUN S Solve cided oct eh ism aha koa atviertbtaes 960 
Pictou NG) Sie cts ad ah ehentane «eieho es tgiar wea nek 1,555 
SerjohnAN PBA (Cuvee ee den vise erin 1,074 
Prederictone Ne Ube (GHEY) (2) crt ere tain ere ete 293 
Gamberlands NiS.atanet < celvacn ottreciee eens 1,560 
Fett CO res euler b((2) Leyak vein ele etoreraisne ere oremer erat 2,939 
TY ALINOUtH, Ns awe tere cies cie ahi Meat eet 1,287 
Oxford Onitsn.ctreacte ste sniccine tector em eer 4,073 
Anthabaskay Quemsers Wer Ouabbte tes eo ate oe 1,487 
WMestmoreland Nie B. 2)ipiatetin cocmusees fale 1,774 
PsltommO nt A (2) ie sis einstein Reece een 1,947 
SUIT C OG; s Ol Dette, crate rcialdnete ik < accel. ee ES 5,712 
EATISCEAC W OUEH(2)ky a casclnanes troecte ete cee 1,300 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. (city), (2).......... 755 
Dundas, Stormont, and Glengarry, Ont..... 4,590 
eC GUMOMIL Bouse tcl cuee kien eon ee Meee eee 1,805 
RACE MO NCS... 2 RRS och ERO 4,501 
SLUT) OF. ce. PANO os SR a he oe 5,957 
SNOHHCICT NCO CSRs CR ep 1,904 
mai cegtcward; Onts. :.. 5. @Sakasnsasceseceve.: 1,528 
BRO TAC MIN cAI? V5.0, Tale «21s ao M Org hbee cert, eneve deus 1,178 
RGKULEW MO TLe.. fh.k s+. 0s SOMew cine eniiee 1,748 


Polled 
Against. 

114 
253 
59 
2,352 
245 
181 
299 
841 


Date of 
Voting. 


April 21, 


April 24, 
May 209, 
May, 29, 
June 23, 
July 3, 
Sept. 11, 
Sept. II, 
June 2, 
June 21, 
Sept. 22, 
Sept. 27, 
Nov. 8, 
Jant= =g 
Feb. 1, 
Mar, 17, 
April 7, 
April 13, 
April 14, 
April ro, 
April 19, 
April 22, 
May 13, 
Aug, II, 
Sept. 15, 
Nov. r0 
Nov. 29, 
Jan. 6, 
Jan. 9, 
Feb,, 23; 
Oct... 265 
Oct, 426, 
LED Be! ie 
Mar. 7, 
Mar. 20, 
July 17, 
Aug. 14, 
Sept. a0, 
Oct. 50; 
Oct?2 9; 
Oct. 16, 
Oct. (16, 
Octe 235 
Oct. 30, 
Oct. 30, 
OC S.305 
Oct. 430; 
Oct. 30, 
Nov. 7, 


1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
I88r 
1881 
1881 
I88I 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
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County or City. ee 
Peerion: Orme. 02886022. SL cores ceden: 2,781 
POMmpPOnNMOUE. 7.1 55.. .ic.. teeGes cdceeees es 1,132 
Pere OMAN oc ey arta dt ctnoes sted 1,690 
iprantiordOnt.. (city)... 2a sic cde ees 646 
Beedsiand Grenville) Ont. 0. 06..o: ccc cess. 5,058 
Pee ntmOntyey.. . 850... ok. ccocedese es 4,368 
eae, OMEN... CARR cic Gusts Hee ct sie ces 2,433 
Lennox and Addington, Ont............... 2,047 
Tea Sa Os Se ack A 1,224 
enelah, (Ont (City yeh «... eh. sce nsscce 694 
Watictomy Cin ©. eee Le ak 2,440 
Northumberland and Durham, Ont......... 6,050 
rUmENOnd POUCURE to 2% coe eee e es wens 1,190 
Eipaay Oniiere RR Ose ... Aetide ser dene vse 4,814 
Pamutomr Ont. (3/0048... . a nce ae ne dacs. 4,458 
puesbiomias Ont. (City)... . Shien « case eds ove 754 
BSSESGOL TOC. B Gel «0: Rae cae a sere os 1,142 
Wietimnetor Ont. (his... Sib. :aiewse oe 4,516 
RMRCOUCIIE OUC, CEP... beh cae adone 1,157 
PereestOne Ont: (CY)... Gob. carcasses 786 
ieoimenat Ont. se... Kits dads F He's 576 
PerCONT, Oates, Ses 5. 3 Rea 3 348s eal 2,060 
POUR ORT Et sc net. 3 ER nash b aaearelss 3,368 
Mneciesex rOrit. Blo. 7. ie sce sie tee ees 5,745 
Be SDOCOm NES ee... « CAM e awe hs 260 
ees Ott. It. 6.6. GON, weradaeeeess 2,289 
eeeeranier Ont, Cee .3 ce Ll. bi bs edde ces 1,755 
terre Oiinr te Leh es So. sae oe ees 3,412 
Mereccrity Cit... .. See tes <.. SMa. face ew « 2,492 
oie (ai ny (O}7) 1,915 
BeMericions Nils: (City), (3)...+-.-.05++-0s 298 
Dip@athatmes, Ont: (city). ..5.4...0.. eee 478 
Prescottratia Russell, Ont. ...00.0..2000 8s F935 
PI oRpeniater OME agss cs sts ses sede cee 526 
IAC MOUL Sc. d as 5 a iets Yea ain air Naser oiete 533 
BRITS ONT EX u(CILY), (2) acc sieges, 07010 nin! pope, nis 1,610 
BORA AN PES SICILY) 5 a oe. 01 ors'e ne ereie'elave 6 667 
SMO NG aeralere ciate iateie'<it.vie eiaiavers o's) x1s.9 ss 398 
Charlottetown, P. E. 1. (city), (3)....-..5-. 689 
Wiestiiorelcrids Nie Bg) ei i. sila atslcitiete eislers 2,464 
Berea PM OMICS) ieiacctaye reed «014.0 0's. epguniere © alae. este 1,853 
MRM (2) incre civic tc tic sccc.ssves ese ews ee 3,693 
DIGEUMEO Nt (2). cscs tee csc cec eb ee nese e 1,451 
Hem UA OTHEM OVER E (2 Valet oiocs- v.00 io. sisyeieiace oldye' «sat orajae 4,695 
ENSEEOULRMCOE ACS), tcc y sree oe 0st cps ese ages vale es 2,082 
Poetic vmm Ont (2))-< creole. ace cesses ees 1,670 
MUNGO UEC (Zin cia ctesclerten s/ervicie c'eaebynie's ome 3,894 


Dundas, Stormont, and Glengarry, Ont. (2).. 3,155 
PRUE ASIA uO) WES (2) ic c.g +,» sie ste je oo e\0'ee oes 230 


Polled 
Against. 
1,694 
1,60 
1,088 

812 
4,384 
1,975 
2,027 
2,011 

739 

526 
1,747 
3,863 

170 
3,335 
1,546 

743 
1,167 
3,086 

529 

839 

60 
1,490 
3,536 
2,370 

21 
2,451 
2,063 
2,061 
1,477 
1,507 

285 
1,065 
2,130 

601 

935 
1,687 

520 

S73 

669 
1,698 
2,050 
5,085 
1,664 
6,005 
2,804 
2,580 
6,996 
5,298 

455 
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Date of 
Voting. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


ity 
26, 
jit 
16g 
18, 
15, 
15, 
15, 
15, 
22, 
29, 
26, 
5 
1g, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
2, 
9, 
2i, 
21, 
18, 
18, 
18, 


T2, 
19, 
26, 


29, 
28, 


April 19, 
April 19, 
April 20, 


Nov. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


24, 
16, 


I, 


IQ, 
6, 


6, 
6, 
6, 
6, 


fo 


’ 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 


May 30, 1888 
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County or City. oes 
StS tec OULCs (Base tre cs, c ieee car e.=)/eqesebeselegets 1,187 
RACHMONG WOUC. .iheobs.. <<! obo aicie,o sacra Tost 
Era teyO nbin(2)". Yas 5 «ss stets@ ek 2st eqqseas 1,289 
Ganlcton Orit: (2)es%. 05. eee -. cage eee yer 200 
Brontenae Ont. (2) poh. sieeiebia. opecencss Ter 
Giiel phy Omty (City) (2). ¢ Ree ke a sre eeereels 480 
Ment vOnt(2) ... ees «eat ae wer ae es 2,835 
Whotonia, -Ont.-\(2) t5o.6.....<Ghttse wa ctrndte ss oe 1,560 
Qntanio: Ont (2) aeN5... > eGR ke acaces aus 2,866 
ieeedsrandiGrenvalley Ont. (2)h.... <0 ceunes an 3,660 
Peterorough, Onth(2)\... )ubbemn sas sesso 1,564 
Northumberland and Durham, Ont. (2)..... 4,305 
Waraaiac: “Onin (2) Ve his « scketble sun sleiteseaaly 4 1,538 
Welling tomMOnt,” (2)r fi tice bb bike ce cw cerslarie’s 2,084 
Soreunomas Ont. (city), (2)EkE ae casas ss 429 
BSI NO nt). BAe. sss bale «nies oes eiaw vials 547 
drambtonw Oat, (4 OL. bl. . hha os waece vee’ 2,044 
Middiesesm@nt., (QE ¢ ..7 Hapiteccaassiepacs 2,922 
Oxfoud,, Om (2 988... Fo Seb ae hans scan. 1,538 
rammondwOue (ey)... set. cnten wale cela's 739 
imcota, “Ont. (2) Gir. se eens caaeietewiaras 1,493 
Lennox and Addington, Ont. (2)........... 1,462 
(ColchestermiN-S. W2).f...: Biss cc ecene ce AA Pe) 
PirederictoustN. EarGity), (Aide deccccee seen 370 
Portland ais 8. (erty), °(2)" Tees oe ec oalerans 124 
Charlottetown, PvE. Of. (city) s(@4) o.oo oas ss 686 
PharnlotieyiNg B.()s,8 ... wrAG aw cane cscs 1,785 
Wiunimonds Owe Ne) > oc ebmide ss com dace ae 505 
Northumberland, WB. (2) iis ..ccceecnas 1,780 


Polled 
Against. 
I, 329 

721 
1,441 
2,407 
1,690 

929 
4,455 
2,552 
3,787 
4,938 
1,926 
4,932 
2,309 
3,944 
1,001 
1,770 
3,374 
5,530 
3,460 

600 
2,090 
2,066 
1,107 

302 

558 

700 

855 
I,OIO 
1,561 


Date of 
Voting. 


May 

Nov. 
April 
April 


30, 1888 
29, 1888 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1889 
—, 1890 
—, 1891 
—, 1891 
—, 1892 
—, 1892 


WORLD’S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION. 


BY MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT. 


PLEDGE: 


““T hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic 
liquors as a beverage, whether distilled, fermented, or malted ; from opium in 
all its forms, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of and 
traffic in the same.” 

BADGE: 
The White Ribbon. 


MorTTo: 
“‘ For God and Home and Every Land.” 


Hour FOR PRAYER: 


Twelve o'clock, m. 


HEADQUARTERS : 
Evanston, Ill., U. S.A. 


OFFICERS : 


Honorary Life President—Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt. 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


PRESIDENT : 
Miss Frances E. Willard, Evanston, Ill., U. S. A. 
Miss Anna Gordon, Assistant and Private Secretary, 
Miss Alice Briggs, Office Secretary. 
Vick-PRESIDENT AT LARGE: 
Lady Henry Somerset, 13 Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London, E. C., 
England. 
SECRETARY : 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, Ravenna, Ohio, U. S. A. 


TREASURER: 
Mrs. Ella F. M. Williams, 26 Chomedy St., Montreal, Canada. 


Apvisory MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, 44 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, London, 


S. W., England. 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS : 


United States, 1874. Miss Frances Willard, Evanston, Til. 

Great Britain, 1876. Lady Henry Somerset, 13 Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
St., E. C., London. ' 

Canada, 1877. Mrs. Judge Steadman, Fredericton, N. B. 

Hawaiian Islands 1884. Mrs. Mary S. Whitney, Honolulu. 

New Zealand, 1885. Mrs. A. J. Schnockenberg, Auckland. 

Queensland, 1885. Mrs, Elizabeth Brentnall, Coorparoo, Brisbane. 

Victoria, 1886. Mrs. Mary M. Love, Armadale, Melbourne. 

South Australia, 1886. Mrs. E. W. Nichols, Prospect, Adelaide. 

Tasmania, 1886. Mrs. Grace Soltan, Mildmay Cottage, Launceston. 

Sweden, 1886. Mme. Andersson-Meijerhelm, 17 Sodra, Huntegardtgalan, 
Stockholm. 

Turkey, 1886. Mrs. Zoe A. M. Locke, Philippopolis, Bulgaria. 

Japan, 1886, Mrs. Kaji Yajima, Tokio. 

China, 1886. Mrs. M. J. Farnham, 18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 

Siam, 1887. Miss Edna S. Cole, Bangkok. 

Straits Settlements, 1887. Mrs. R. W. Munson, Anglo-Chinese School, 
Singapore. 

Burmah, 1887. Mrs. Julius Smith, 33 Frazer St., Rangoon. 

India, 1887. Mrs. M. D. McDonald, F.C.M., Calcutta. 

Ceylon, 1888, Mrs. Howland Tillipally, Jaffua. 

Mauritius, 1888. Mrs: Bishop Royston, Bishop Thorpe, Rose Hill. 

Madagascar, 1888. Mrs. Clark, Antananarivo. 

France, 1888. Miss de Broen, 205 Rue Honori, Paris. 

Denmark, 1888. Mrs. Elizabeth Selmer, Nyhavu 63, Copenhagen. 

Chili, 1889. Miss Mary Stout, Colejio Americano, Concepcion. 

Natal, 1889. Mrs. Laura Bridgman, Amzumbi. 

Cape Colony, ——. Miss Virginia C. Pride, Huguenot Seminary, Well- 
ington. 

Orange Free State, 1889. Mrs. Mary W. Gray, Pres. Manse, Pretoria, So. 
African Republic. 

Sierra Leone, 1889. Mrs, Bishop Ingham, Bishop Court, Free Town. 

Asia Minor, 1889. Mrs. J. E. Pierce, Bardezag. 

Korea, 1890. Mrs. B. H. Olinger, Seoul. 

Bahamas, 1890. Mrs. Mary S. Duty, Nassau, New Providence. 

Newfoundland, 1890. Mrs. J. E. P. Peters, St. John’s. 

Madeira Islands, 1890. Mrs. Sweet, Funchal, Madeira. 

‘Spain, 1890. Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, San Sebastian. 

Russia, 1890. Mme. Olga Novikoff, care of Wm. T. Stead, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., London. 

Italy, 1890. Mrs. Meuricoffre, Naples. 

Egypt, 1891. Miss Mary E. Work, American Mission, Cairo. 

Greece, 1891. Mrs. Rev. Kalopothakes, Athens. 

South Africa Republic, 1891. Mrs. Joseph De Koch, Pretoria. 

Bulgaria, ——-. Mrs. Eluka Nicoloff, Philippopolis. 

Australasia, 1890, Miss Jessie Ackermann, 

West Australia, 1892. 
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OFFICIAL ORGAN: 


The Union Signal. 


Editors : Miss Frances E. Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Kells, The 
Temple, cor. Monroe and La Salle Sts., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


HISTORY. 


The great wave of drunkenness that swept over the United 
States after the late war, sending brothers and sons of those 
who had yielded fathers and husbands to memorable death for 
their country, to disgraced and dishonorable graves, drove 
praying women to their knees. The result was the Woman’s 
Crusade, in which Mrs. Thompson, of Ohio, was the honored 
leader, and from which grew in a few months the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of the United States, organized 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 18, 19, 2c, 1874. In the course of two 
years Canada had organized W. C. T. Unions, and the British 
Women’s Temperance Association had been formed in England, 
in consequence of our work, but without assistance from us. 

To the second President of the National Union, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, who was its Secretary at the beginning, is due the 
idea of the World’s W. C. T. U. This was conceived in 1883, 
but no plans were made. In October, 1884, the National W. 
C. T. U. Convention voted to send Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt 
on a mission around the world, to accomplish, if possible, the 
organization. No pian of work was made for her. Nothing 
was said about money. The news of the appointment reached 
her five days before she was to sail on a holiday trip to Hono- 
lulu, Nov. 15, 1884. 

Three local Unions were formed in as many islands of the 
Hawaiian kingdom in November and December, 1884, and 
Mrs. Mary S. Whitney appointed National President. 

In the first half of 1885, Mrs. Leavitt formed ten Unions in 
New Zealand, and reorganized one that existed in Invercargill, 
at the southern part of the islands. During her stay in New 
Zealand, at Mrs. Leavitt’s request, a promise was made by Miss 
Willard, for the National W. C. T. U. of the United States, 
that the necessary expenses of the mission would be met by 
that body, should Mrs. Leavitt fail to raise enough money by 
the way. In the last half of 1885 and first half of 1886, five 
Unions were formed in Queensland, Australia, one in New 
South Wales, one in Victoria, one, during a stay of one week, in 
South Australia, and twoin Tasmania. Eli Johnson had formed 
a Union in Sydney, New South Wales, some time before this, 
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In the year 188s a constitution was first framed and officers 
named. In 1885 or 1886 the W. C. T. U. of Canada joined the 
World’s Union, also the British Women’s Temperance Associa- 
tion. Thus, at this early date in the history of the World’s W. 
C. T. U., all the great bodies of English-speaking people were 
included in it. Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas was made the first 
President and Mrs. Leavitt Secretary. On account of Mrs, 
Lucas’ age and feebleness, Miss Willard acted as President 
during Mrs. Lucas’ term. Miss Willard followed for the second 
term. Then, according to the proposed plan, it was the right 
of Mrs. Youmans, of Canada, but she yielded it to Miss Willard. 
Thus the latter has continued in office during all the formative 
period; Mrs. Leavitt also continued in office as Secretary. 

Mrs. Leavitt organized ten Unions in Japan and five in China 
in the latter half of 1886 and January, 1887. Siam, the Straits 
Settlements, and Burmah followed in the first half of the latter 
year, one Union in each, except Burmah, in which four were 
formed. Ten months in Hindostan, from July, 1887, to May, 
1888, added fifteen Unions, fully organized and one partly. 
Three Unions were formed in Ceylon, and one each in Mauritius 
and Madagascar in the last half of 1888. Natal, Orange Free 
State, and Cape Colony were added during the first half of 
1889. Mrs. Leavitt worked four months in the summer and 

.autumn of 1889 in the British Isles. In the following winter 
she visited the Congo, organized at Old Calabar, Sierra Leone, 
and Madeira. 

During the summer of 1890 Mrs. Leavitt visited and made 
known the plan of the World’s W. C. T. U. in every country 
of Europe, except Russia, Austria, and Turkey, not excepting 
Finland. She added one to the Unions in Norway, and organ- 
ized three in Italy. In January, 1891, she organized two Unions 
in Egypt, worked in Jerusalem and Beirut, and organized in 
Smyrna in March, in April worked in Florence, in May in Lon- 
don and Liverpool, and returned to the United States in June. 
After the first World’s Convention in Boston, November, 1891, 
Mrs. Leavitt went to South America, and organized in Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, and Brazil, 

An American lady organized a Union in Paris, in 1888, but 
it remained entirely inoperative till revived by Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith in the winter of 1891-2. During the same win- 
ter Miss Gibson, the daughter of Scotch missionaries in Paris, 
organized a Young Woman’s C. T. U. 

During the latter part of the decade, 1880-90, through the 
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efforts of Miss Gray, Mrs. Selmer, and Mrs. Andersson- 
Meijerhelm, Unions were organized in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, Mrs. Locke organized in Turkey, and Mrs. Olinger in 
Korea. 

In 1890 work was begun in the Bahamas; some one, pre- 
sumably Mrs. Peters, organized in Newfoundland; Mrs. Gulick, 
of Spain; Mrs. Novikoff, of Russia; Mrs. Kalopothakes, of Greece; 
Mrs. Dale in Syria, have begun work, but in some instances 
Unions have not been formed. 

Miss Jessie Ackermann, of California, offered herself as lec- 
turer and organizer for the World’s W. C. T. U., was accepted 
by Miss Willard, and sailed from San Francisco in 1887. Miss 
A. visited and lectured in all the organized colonies. In South 
Australia, where, in a week, I organized but one Union, ina 
stay of some months, Miss A, organized twenty-four, and Mrs. 
Lake, a resident, thirty-six. Miss Ackermann next visited 
Siam, China, and Japan, but did not succeed in forming addi- 
tional Unions. 

During Miss Ackermann’s stay in China the first National 
Convention was held in that country, as planned by Mrs. Farn- 
ham, the National President, and Mrs.-Leavitt. At this Con- 
vention Miss Ackermann took a very prominent part. 

On Miss Ackermann’s return to Australia a Convention of 
all the Australasian colonies was held, and a federation accom- 
plished. This was in 1890. Miss Ackermann was made salaried 
President for a term of three years. In 1892 Miss Ackermann 
organized the first Unions in West Australia. 

After Mrs. Leavitt’s visit, Rev. Phillip Moses organized 
several Unions in Victoria and Tasmania. Mrs. Brentnall, 
President for Queensland, has done more organizing than any 
other National President beyond the United States. 

Mrs. Andrews and Dr. Kate Bushnell have visited England, 
South Africa, India, Australia, and are still abroad doing ex- 
cellent work. At the close of 1892 Miss Mary Allen West met 
her death in Japan, whither she had recently gone, and where 
she was enthusiastically received and accomplished wonders. 

The first Convention of the World’s Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union was held in Boston in November, 1891. Dele- 
gates were present from many of the countries named above, 
though with few exceptions they were American or English by 
birth. -The constitution was revised and adopted; a plan of 
work formed, and officers elected. The presidency was made 
elective instead of ex officio, as in the beginning, and the term 
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fixed at two years. Mrs, Mary Clement Leavitt was elected 
Honorary Life President. 

Organizations exist in more than forty countries. The paid- 
up membership is above 200,000; while the pledged persons 
connected with us, the children in our Loyal Temperance 
Legions and other children’s and young people’s societies, swell 
the number to above half a million. 

The aim of the Society is to persuade all the people to adopt 
the principle and practice of total abstinence, and all the gov- 
ernments to enact prohibition. Reform work is not neglected, 
nor any other tried and effective lines or methods of work, but 
probably more prominence is given to prohibition than by any 
other organization except Prohibition Clubs. 

The method most differentiated from those other temperance 
societies is what we call departments. This embodies the 
modern idea of division of labor, and produces experts in the 
different lines. We are also in harmony with the greatest ad- 
vance the church has made during this century—the discovery 
of women and children as workers under God for humanity. 
We desire a place in the ranks. We do not desire to crowd 
others out. We wish recognition from the church and ministry 
as helpers, but we do not wish to usurp the place of the one or 
the other. We believe total abstinence one of the moralities of 
the Christian religion, therefore a handmaid of religion, not 
religion a handmaid of temperance. And we hope and pray for 
the speedy coming of the time when all churches shall have 
adopted our principles and practice upon this question, and its 
committees work so efficiently that we shall be needed no more. 
We shall feel that our warfare is accomplished when this en- 
demical curse of the nations and other kindred vices are under 
the ban of society, of the law, as some of them are now under 
that of the church. 
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THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


BY ROBERT RAE, SECRETARY, 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON. 


Tue National Temperance League is a direct descendant of 
the British and Foreign Temperance Society which was formed 
in London in 1831, and has existed under its present name and 
constitution since 1856, when it was formed by the amalgama- 
tion of two large organizations—(1) the National Temperance 
Society, which convened the World’s Temperance Convention 
that,assembled in London in 1846, when twenty-five influential 
delegates, including Dr. Lyman Beecher, Elihu Burritt, Fred- 
erick Douglas, William Lloyd Garrison, and Dr. R. D. Mussey, 
were present from the United States; and (2) the London Tem- 
perance League, which was originated by a Committee that 
organized a series of demonstrations held in London during 
the Great Exhibition of che Industries of all Nations in 1851. 

The League is an unsectarian and non-political organization, 
During the last nine years it has been presided over by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Temple, Lord Bishop of London, whose imme- 
diate predecessor as President was a much respected member 
of the Society of Friends, Mr. Samuel Bowly; and the list of 
Vice-Presidents includes the names of eminent Christian 
workers of many different denominations, distinguished medi- 
cal practitioners, military and naval officers, members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and others occupying less prominent 
positions in public life who have a common sympathy in Tem- 
perance work. 

The object of the League is described in its constitution to 
be “the promotion of temperance by the practice and advocacy 
of total abstinence from intoxicating beverages.” This object 
it has sought to accomplish by means of public meetings, lec- 
tures, sermons, tract distribution, domiciliary visitation, con- 
ferences with the clergy, medical practitioners, schoolmasters, 
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students and teachers in universities, colleges, training institu- 
tions, and schools; missionary efforts amongst sailors, soldiers, 
the militia, the police, and other classes; and its efforts have 
been attended with a gratifying degree of success. 

The Agency and Deputation Department provides for the 
advocacy of Total Abstinence from every point of view, at 
ordinary and special meetings, through the assistance of a 
large staff of Honorary Speakers. Educational and Scientific 
Lectures, illustrated by diagrams and chemical Experiments; 
High-Class Lantern Lectures; Sectional Efforts in connection 
with Young Men’s Associations, Trade Societies, and Poly- 
technics, Gospel Temperance Missions, and Choral Temper- 
ance Meetings are provided for by the League’s Lecturers, 
Agents, and Missionaries and Choir, on the lowest possible 
terms consistent with a high standard of excellence. 

Amongst the special efforts that have been put forth to lead 
the educated and influential classes to examine the great ques- 
tions involved in the temperance reformation, none have been 
attended with more encouraging results than the numerous 
select conferences and drawing-room meetings which have 
been held in London and the larger provincial towns; and the 
special conferences held by the League from year to year with 
ministers of religion have been the means of bringing about 
definite action in relation to the Temperance Question in all 
the principal denominations. In 1862 the League rendered effi- 
cient help in the formation of the Church of England Temper- 
ance Society by the gratuitous circulation among the clergy of 
10,000 copies of “ Haste to the Rescue,” by Mrs. Wightman, of 
Shrewsbury; and it may also claim to have had a large share 
in the formation of almost every Nonconformist Temperance 
Society in England. 

The means employed by the League to influence the medical 
profession have been not less successful. In 1869 a conference 
of medical abstainers was held in London, and in the same 
year was commenced a series of conferences with members of 
the British Medical Association, which have been held during 
the annual meetings of that body in the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom during the last twenty-three years. The 
Medical Temperance Journal, commenced in 1869, was continued 
quarterly until last year, when it was superseded by the AZedi- 
cal Pioneer, a monthly paper, issued as the official organ of the - 
British Medical Temperance Association, which consists of 
over five hundred medical abstainers. In 1871 the League 
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promoted the celebrated Medical Declaration respecting alco- 
hol, which was signed by 269 of the most eminent physicians 
and surgeons of the day. In 1874 it initiated arrangements 
which led to the delivery of the Cantor lectures on Alcohol by Dr. 
B. W. Richardson at the Society of Arts; and numerous meet- 
ings have also been held in Exeter Hall and many large towns, at 
which invaluable testimony to the benefits of total abstinence 
has been borne by medical practitioners who are total abstain- 
ers. One result of these attempts to influence medical opinion 
has been to extend the discussion of the subject from the tem- 
perance platform to the meetings of medical societies and to 
the pages of professional journals, the conductors of which are 
much more friendly to the movement than they were twenty 
years ago. 

The promoters of the League have long been impressed with 
the importance of enlisting the co-operation of teachers of 
youth in the work of Temperance Reform, and have frequently 
endeavoured by conferences with schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses, and by deputations to training colleges and other edu- 
cational institutions, to gain their sympathy and help, which 
has been freely and cordially rendered. Public meetings to 
point out the necessity of combining temperance training with 
the great work of education have been held at Exeter Hall and 
elsewhere; chemical and ohysiological lectures have been deliv- 
ered at a large number of collegiate schools and public institu- 
tions; and lecturers have visited the elementary schools of 
London and provincial towns to address the children. Since 
1880 Professor Cheshire has delivered over 2,000 lectures in 
metropolitan elementary schools, of which nearly 200,000 
reports have been written, and about 2,000 prizes have been 
distributed at public meetings, in addition to a large number 
presented privately at various schools in London and other 
large towns. The Temperance school-books issued by the 
League have had a wide circulation in Great Britain and her 
colonies, as well as in the United States and other English- 
speaking nations. 

The conductors of the League have great confidence in the 
power of the press, and have expended a large share of the 
means placed at their disposal in disseminating information 
upon the social, moral, and scientific bearings of the temper- 
ance question. They established sixteen years ago a National 
Temperance Publication Depot, in which the sales for last 
year amounted to over £8,000. The weekly organ of the 
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League, Zhe Lemperance Record, is warmly appreciated by a 
large body of readers, who regard it as an able exponent of 
the principles which it strives to propagate. The WVatonal 
Temperance Mirror is a cheap monthly, which has an extensive 
circulation in the homes of the people; and the League’s Az- 
nual, which has been published for thirteen years, keeps up a 
continuous supply of statistical and historical information that 
is highly valued by writers and speakers upon the Temperance 
Question. 

The attitude of the League towards temperance legislation 
was well described by the President (Bishop Temple) in a 
sermon preached in Lincoln ‘Cathedral on Sunday evening, 
October 2, 1892, when he said: 


“‘T come here this evening. as you know, in the capacity of President of the 
National Temperance League, and for the purpose of advocating the claims of 
that League upon your attention, This League has one aim and one method. 
Its aim is to suppress intemperance if it be possible and as far as it is possible, 
and its method is to endeavour everywhere to persuade all men to abstain 
from intoxicating liquors altogether. The League does not say that this is the 
only way in which it is possible to fight againstintemperance. It does not say 
that those who take other methods are not doing good work in the cause. 
There is a great deal to be done by other methods than this, and a great deal 
which this League will be glad to seedone. There are societies which aim at 
improved legislation in this matter, and the League will be very glad indeed if 
these societies can succeed in persuading the Legislature at any rate to diminish, 
if not to remove, the temptations which now beset our people. But the League 
itself takes no part, strictly speaking, in politics. Asa League it has no po- 
litical action. And so again there are societies—there is one great society, the 
Church of England Temperance Society, of which I am at present the chair- 
man—and the League in no way whatever finds fault with the method pursued 
by it. There may be—of course there will be, both within the League and 
without it—a great number who will find fault with other societies, but the 
League has no such fault to find. It aims at a definite object, and it pursues 
a definite method. It claims to be heard on the ground that this method is at 
any rate one among various methods that may be taken to fight this great 
battle. It claims further that the conviction of its members is that this method 
is the best, but it does not say anything against other methods, nor will it 
refuse to welcome whatever results may be obtained by other societies in 
other ways and following other lines.” 


UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE 


For the Total and Immediate Legeslateve Suppression 
of the Traffic tn all [ntoxicating Liquors as Bev- 
erages. 


BY DAWSON BURNS, D.D. 


Tue formation of the Alliance was due to two causes,—the 
one, general and predisposing; the other, particular and per- 
sonal. 

The former consisted in the interest which had been awak- 
ened by the passing of the Maine Law in June, 1851, and the 
subsequent agitation in various American States, chiefly in 
those of New England, for the enactment of similar legislation. 
The Temperance reformers of the United Kingdom—many of 
whom had long maintained that the proper relation of law to 
the liquor traffic was o1.e of Prohibition, and all of whom had 
observed from 1848 the good effects of the closing of public- 
houses in England and Wales during the first half of Sunday 
-—were deeply impressed by the advanced position taken up by 
the State of Maine and the diminution of intemperance and 
crime said to have followed. 

The second of the causes referred to found embodiment in 
Mr. Nathaniel Card, of Manchester, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who, though of the gentlest speech and manners, had 
a peculiar tenacity of disposition, which made it difficult for 
others to resist his importunate plea that some practical steps 
should be taken in this country to urge the claims of a Maine 
Law for Great Britain upon its statesmen and people. Accord- 
ingly, he invited some of his friends to meet at his house on 
July 20, 1852, when it was resolved by the “few gentlemen” 
present to form a “ National League for the Total and Legal 
Suppression of Intemperance.” A second meeting took place 
on July 23d at the residence of Mr. Alderman Harvey, of Sal- 
ford, attended by six gentlemen, one of whom was Mr. Joseph 
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Brotherton, M. P. for Salford. It is curious to note that even 
at this time the question of compensation was raised, and on 
this account, perhaps, no other meeting was held until Novem- 
ber 24th, at the house of Mr. Card, when nine persons were 
present, whose names may be stated, as this was the real begin- 
ning of the measures which resulted in the formation of the 
Alliance, As recorded in the Minute Book the names were as 
follows: 

Alderman Harvey, chairman; Rev. W. Wright, of Harbury; 
Nathaniel Card, W. Gawthorp, T._H. Barker, J. Richardson, 
J. Gaskill, Rev. Dawson Burns, and Jesse Fessant. 

A Provisional Committee was appointed, consisting mostly 
of those present with some others, and the meetings of the 
Provisional Committee now became frequent, being generally 
held at the offices of Messrs. Gawthorp & Barker, 52 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

On February 14, 1853, the Committee met in the anteroom 
of the Corn Exchange, when the name of the association was 
discussed, and it was resolved to change it from the one above 
cited to the “ United Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of 
the Traffic in all Intoxicating Liquors.” In the meantime cir- 
culars had been addressed to the leading Temperance reform- 
ers of Great Britain and Ireland, and the proposal to create an 
organisation for the special purpose of forming an enlightened 
public opinion, in order to secure prohibitory legislation, met 
with very general, and in some cases most cordial, approval. 
Foremost in influence, and in fervency of language, was the 
response of Father Mathew. And so it came to pass that on 
the rst of June, 1853, the United Kingdom Alliance was estab- 
lished, with Sir Walter Calverley Trevelyan, Baronet, as its 
President, In justice to one who has now ceased from labours 
which were his daily delight, it should be said that the post of 
Provisional Secretary was filled by Mr. T. H. Barker, and that 
to him, more than to any other single person, it was owing that 
so much indispensable preliminary work was performed with 
equal assiduity and skill without pecuniary reward. Mr. Card 
agreed to bear all expenses without repayment unless the en- 
terprise became fully organised. 

A General Council, consisting of prominent Temperance men 
in all parts of the country, was soon constituted, and the first 
meeting of this Council was held at Manchester on October 
26th, followed by a large meeting in the Corn Exchange. During 
the succeeding four years the organisation was strengthened 
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and extended; in every part of the United Kingdom large 
meetings were held and much public interest excited; anda 
weekly organ was commenced, which contributed largely to 
diffuse information and increase the number of adherents. In 
1857 an important decision was arrived at by the General 
Council by the adoption of a draft of a “ Permissive Bill” or 
“Voluntary Maine Law,” under which, if enacted, the principle 
of Prohibition could be locally applied. Objection was taken 
by some friends to this policy, but it was almost universally 
approved by the members of the Alliance, as the only practical 
means of getting Prohibition placed within reach of the dis- 
tricts ready for its adoption. 

The charge against the Alliance—often made, but never 
proved—that it has shewn no sympathy with measures less ad- 
vanced than its own, and has not opposed hostile legislation, 
was refuted as far back as 1860, when the Alliance rallied the 
whole Temperance forces against the policy of Mr. Gladstone 
for giving increased facilities for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks; nor has any measure favourable to Temperance ever 
been brought into Parliament which has not received the 
strongest support of the Alliance. 

After nearly eleven years of public agitation, in which the 
pulpit, the platform, and the press were energetically employed, 
and the holding of a great Ministerial Conference in Manches- 
ter in 1857, at which the Hon. Neal Dow attended, the first 
direct movement was made in Parliament on March to, 1864, 
by the introduction of the Permissive Bill, by Mr, Wilfrid 
Lawson, M. P. for Carlisle. Mr. Lawson, better known in later 
years as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, was the eldest son of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, of Brayton Hall, himself a warm and generous friend 
of the Temperance reform. Born on September 4, 1829, Mr. 
Wilfrid Lawson was then in his thirty-fifth year, and had 
already displayed those qualities which subsequently made 
him a favourite of all parties in the House of Commons, and 
which eminently fitted him for the position he then took up, 
- and has since maintained with so much honour and distinction, 
as the Parliamentary leader of the Prohibitory cause. The 
Bill came on for Second Reading on June 8th, when it received 
35 votes, making, with the 2 tellers and 3 pairs, a total of 4o 
Members who declared themselves in favour of the principle of 
Local Prohibition. The adverse votes were 292, making, with 
the 2 tellers and the 3 pairs, 297 Members who were declared op- 
ponents. The same Bill was repeatedly brought forward, but 
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never passed the Second Reading. In 1879 a Local Option 
Resolution was substituted for the Bill, and this was rejected 
by a majority of 88. But a most significant sign was then ap- 
parent of a great change in public and Parliamentary senti- 
ment, for a hostile Amendment prepared by the liquor party 
was lost the same evening, without the mover daring to go to 
a Division, Early in 1880 the same Resolution was.again de- 
feated ; but on the assembling of a new Parliament the Resolu- 
tion was submitted a second time within a few months on 
June 18th, and was carried by a majority of 26. In 1881 a sim- 
ilar Resolution was adopted by a majority of 42, and in 1883 
a still more urgent Motion was carried by a majority of 87. 
Since that date Irish questions have made so absorbing a claim 
on the time of Parliament, that though in every session Bills 
have been introduced containing the essential principle of 
Local Prohibition, no legislative progress has been made; yet, 
on March 18, 1891, the Welsh Direct Veto Bill passed a Second 
Reading by a majority of 7. 

The advent of a Liberal Government, as the result of the 
General Election of July, 1892, has inspired the friends of the 
Alliance with a hope, amounting to confidence, that a measure 
which will embody the two essential points, (1) of local power 
to prohibit, and (2) the exercise of this power by a direct vote 
of the electors, will be brought in by the Home Secretary, thus 
realising the often-expressed aim of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that 
the object of the Alliance should be made a Government ques- 
tion. Though the adherents of Mr. Gladstone in Parliament 
form the great majority of the supporters of the Direct Veto, 
it is not without the hearty and practical sympathy of some 
who rank as Liberal Unionists or Conservatives. The chief 
difficulty in the way of early legislation arises from the demand 
for Compensation, which the liquor party and their friends in 
Parliament will persistently advance; but the defeat of the 
late Government’s Compensation proposals in 1888 and 1890 
was so thorough—in large measure owing to the action of the 
Alliance—that it is not in the least probable that anything in | 
the way of money Compensation will be conceded. 

It is not possible to dwell upon the part taken by the Alli- 
ance during all these years of struggle and slow advance. 
Once a Three Years’ Guarantee Fund of £50,000 was raised, 
and again a Five Years’ Fund of £100,000, each English Pound 
counting as five American Dollars; and at the present time 
the Alliance constitutes the largest organisation in the United 
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Kingdom for any Temperance purpose, with the largest num- 
ber of District Superintendents and Agents, and the heaviest 
subscription list ; while its weekly organ has by far the -videst 
circulation of any Temperance paper in the United Kingdom. 
It is the one organisation which the liquor party most dread, 
and in whose overthrow they would most loudly rejoice. This 
testimony to its influence is the most satisfactory which it 
could desire; and is supplemented by the opinion, often ut- 
tered, of public men of all] classes. By keeping itself aloof 
from all political partisanship, yet willing to support men of 
all parties who favour its policy, in opposition to those who 
are its enemies, it has done its best to utilise the political in- 
fluence that was capable of being enlisted on its side. The 
present attitude of the Liberal Party towards the Alliance 
policy is chiefly owing to the action of Alliance members within 
that Party, who have made it practically impossible in many 
places for a Liberal candidate to be selected who is not pledged 
to support the Alliance policy in Parliament. 

The President of the Alliance is Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Baronet, 
M.P.; its Treasurer, Mr. W. J. Crossley; its Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Samuel Pope, Q.C.; its Secretary, Mr. James Whyte; its 
Editor, Mr. H. S. Sutton. Its list of Vice-Presidents is long 
and influential; and its Agency includes men of the highest 
qualifications for the performance of their especial work. The 
Central Offices are at 16 Deansgate, Manchester, and the Lon- 
don Offices at 15 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


BRITISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
BY FIELDEN THORP, B.A., TREASURER B. T. LEAGUE. 


A prieF sketch of the origin and history of the British Tem- 
perance League, the oldest of our national organizations for _ 
the promotion of Total Abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
bas been asked for by the promoters of this international Con- 
gress. In submitting the following pages, it will be our chief 
aim to show how the guiding principles and policy of the 
League have remained unchanged from its earliest days. The 
truth that the cause of drunkenness is the drinking of alcoholic 
liquor, and that fermented beverages, not less than distilled 
spirits, are chargeable with the production of the evil, have 
been throughout fearlessly proclaimed by its representatives. 

In the year 1834 a meeting of delegates from various Tem- 
perance Societies in Manchester and the neighbouring districts 
adopted six resolutions, two of which must here be mentioned. 
The first recommended the societies represented, and Temper- 
ance organizations in general, to adopt a pledge of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors. Most, if not all of them, 
had till then been on the old “moderation” basis, binding their 
members to abstain from spirits, and to take fermented liquors 
only in small quantities. 

The third resolution declared “that the manufacturing and 
vending of ardent spirit as a common beverage are auxiliaries 
to intemperance,” and recommended the societies “to influence 
public opinion to the discouragement of the trade in all its 
branches, and especially on the Sabbath day.” 

A year later (September, 1835) a similar Conference was held, 
at which it was resolved “that a national society be now estab- 
lished under the designation of the British Association for the 
promotion of Temperance, on the principle of Total Abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors”—the actual formation of the 
Association dating October 6, 1835. It is believed that none 
of the Committee and officers then appointed (numbering 


about thirty) are now living; but one of the earliest agents 
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employed by the Association, Thomas Whittaker, of Scarbor- 
ough, stili survives, and is earnest and energetic in the advo- 
cacy of Teetotalism. Another veteran, Dr. F. R. Lees, who 
was Secretary in 1837, and who for more than half a century 
has done good service both with voice and with the pen, is still 
spared to us and to the cause. 

At the fourth annual Conference held in Leeds (July, 1837) 
it was reported that the Committee had made arrangements 
for the selection, publication, and circulation of tracts; that a 
correspondence had been opened with the American Temper- 
ance Society; and that a friendly communication had been 
received from Mr. E. C. Delavan, intimating the intention of 
the American brethren to forward to England (if the British 
Government would admit them duty free) about five millions 
of addresses on Temperance, one to be given to each family. 
This liberal proposal, which would have cost the American 
friends about £5,000, was defeated by the refusal of the British 
customs authorities to remit the duty. 

At the beginning of 1839 the Association commenced the 
issue of a monthly paper, the Zemperance Advocate and Journal, 
which, with some alterations of size and title, has been regu- 
larly continued ever since. At the Conference of 1842, held at 
Rochdale, John Bright was elected President, and the report 
shows the interest felt in the progress of the cause beyond the 
limits of Great Britain. It says: “In the United States the 
movement is daily acquiring increased power; the Washington- 
ians are carrying everything before them.” 

The York Conference in 1843, at which Father Mathew was 
present, took a distinct step in advance. It declared its full 
persuasion of the immorality of the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks, and urged all friends of Temperance to use their ut- 
most exertions to destroy the respectability which the sanction 
of the law throws around a traffic so inimical to the welfare of 
the community. Petitions to the Legislature were recom- 
mended, asking for “the enactment of such laws as will speed- 
ily terminate the traffic in intoxicating drinks.” 

The Association decided to take part in the World’s Temper- 
ance Convention held in London in 1846, at which America was 
well represented, and which marked an epoch in the history of 
the movement. Two years later it convened a conference of 
abstaining ministers of the Gospel, to promote the prohibition 
of the Sunday traffic in intoxicants, and the adoption of means 
for enlisting the sympathy and co-operation of Christians gen- 
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erally in aid of the Temperance reformation. This conference 
was a most successful and harmonious one, and was felt to be 
specially important, when taken in connection with the strange 
insinuation made a few months previously at the Evangelical 
Alliance Meetings in Edinburgh, where an investigation was 
actually proposed into “the connection between Infidelity and 
Teetotalism.” It is interesting to note how firmly the Associa- 
tion maintained its ground, ably supported by men like Dr. 
Lees and Dr. Grindrod, at a time when Teetotalism was de- 
nounced by some of the Moderationists, such as Dr. Edgar, of 
Belfast, in connection with the:controversy on what was called 
“the Bible-wine question.”” The same controversy, which has 
almost ceased to trouble us in England, is still exciting strong 
feeling on the European continent, where the difficulty is en- 
hanced by the fact that some of the ablest men among the Ab- 
stainers, who base their teaching on scientific physiology, are, 
what our early Teetotalers were falsely accused of being, unbe- 
lievers in the Christian revelation and the authority of Holy 
Scripture. 

In 1852, in addition to suggesting the appointment of suit- 
able medical lecturers, a resolution was passed recognizing the 
unspeakable importance of missionary enterprise, and calling 
attention to the dangers attendant on the introduction of strong 
drink among the aborigines in heathen lands, and among the 
Hindoo and Mahometan races, as tending to frustrate the © 
spread of the Gospel; appealing, therefore, to missionary soci- 
eties to appoint to this great work of Christian philanthropy 
only such men as abstain from all intoxicating drink. 

The next year (1853) witnessed the formation of a separate 
Society for securing the legal prohibition of the sale of intox- 
icating drinks on Sunday, an object which the British Temper- 
ance Association had steadily kept in view. The Maine liquor 
law, too, had already begun to excite interest and inquiry in 
England, and many of our members took part in the formation 
of the United Kingdom Alliance for the suppression of the 
liquor traffic. In the autumn of this year Dr. Lees was sent as 
our deputation to the World’s Temperance Convention held in 
New York. 

At the twentieth annual Conference, held at Hull in 1854, 
the name of the Association was changed to that which it now 
bears, the “British Temperance League”; but no change of 
principles or policy was admitted, nor any narrowing of its 
operations, It shortly afterwards declared: “Means suited to 
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every class of society must be brought into the field; the 
teachers of youth, the ministers of the word of life, the edi- 
tors of our newspapers, and general literature,—the statesman, 
the politician,—all, in short, of every rank and grade, who in- 
fluence human thought or direct human action, should be im- 
pressed with the force of Temperance truth, and constrained 
willingly and cheerfully to illustrate its doctrines in daily life.” 
The League made a vigorous effort, in concert with some other 
bodies, by a deputation to Mr. Gladstone in 1860, to prevent 
him from bringing in his well-meant but pernicious “ Refresh- 
ment-houses and Wine-licenses Bill,” characterizing it as a 
mad experiment thus to extend the drinking facilities of the 
nation. 

An important international Conference, held in London in 
1862, owed much of its success to the cordial co-operation of 
the League. It was attended by several distinguished Amer- 
icans, including Judge Marshall, of Nova Scotia, and E. C, Del- 
avan and Dr. Trall, of New York. 

Time does not admit of continuing in detail this chronolog- 
ical summary, but we may briefly describe the mode of oper- 
ation pursued by the League. It has been managed for many 
years by an Executive Committee, consisting of representatives 
from some twelve or fifteen different societies, and meeting 
once a month; a sub-cummittee of residents in the executive 
town coming together weekly to transact the routine business. 
The executive has at different times been located in various 
towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire,—Sheffield having now 
been our home for twelve years. The number of agents em: 
ployed as itinerant lecturers, visiting the affiliated societies, 
and conducting a general missionary work in towns and coun- 
try districts, has varied from one to nine, which figure was 
reached in the year 1858. With the multiplication of similar 
Leagues which carry on the same kind of work in large dis- 
tricts of the country, independently, the number of agents 
constantly at work for the League has in recent years not ex- 
ceeded four or five. The very success of the Temperance work 
in crousing widespread interest has given birth to a large 
number of unions for local, denominational, or departmental 
purposes, such as the Sunday-Closing Society, the Alliance, the 
Band of Hope Union, the Good Templar Order, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and the great number of organ- 
izations in connection with different Christian churches. The 
Yorkshire branch of the Woman’s Union was inaugurated by 
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meetings held ‘at York in December, 1877, directly under the 
auspices of the League, and this body since affiliated to the 
British Woman’s Association, continues to render very effective 
service to the cause. All these bodies, while doing much good 
work, are, on the one hand, lessening to some extent the demand 
for the services of our agents, and, on the other hand, diverting 
into their own coffers subscriptions once given to the few older 
organizations. Still there is work for these central bodies, 
such as the British and the National Leagues. As an instance of 
this may be mentioned the way in which their machinery was 
utilized in stirring up and organizing opposition to the twice- 
repeated attempt of the late Government to endow the liquor- 
traffickers, under the specious name of compensation, with a 
vast sum of money at the expense of the public, as the only 
possible way of even diminishing the appalling number of 
drink-shops with which this country is cursed. 

And if, as we ardently hope, the present House of Commons 
is prepared to grant largely increased power of control over 
the licensed liquor traffic, the machinery of the British League 
will doubtless be brought into full activity in supporting the 
action of Temperance workers in various places, wherever they 
are prepared to challenge public opinion on the subject in the 
exercise of the direct Veto, as well as in influencing Members 
of Parliament during the needful preliminary stages of legis- 
lation. The President of the League, W. S. Caine, M.P., has 
rendered noble service in all such efforts in the past, and we 


‘trust that under his able presidency a bright future lies before 


us, in which we may be permitted to reap the fruits of the hard 
work, the self-denying zeal, and the intelligent Christian prin- 
ciple of the veterans who have gone before us. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TEMPER- 
AINGE SOCTE EY. 


BY HENRY J. ELLISON, M.A., CHAPLAIN—IN—ORDINARY TO 
THE QUEEN, HON. CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


Tue Church of England Temperance Society was founded in 
1862 as the outcome of work which had been for some time car- 
ried on by individual clergymen and laymen in their several 
parishes. It was at first a total abstinence society, differing 
from some of those already in existence chiefly in this—that it 
put the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the forefront of all its pro- 
ceedings. Thus, total abstinence was not an end in itself, but 
only the means to an end—the conversion and restoration of 
the drunkard. The pledge was no lifelong vow of abstinence; 
it was a bond of brotherhood, entered into by those who felt 
the need of mutual association and of the sympathy of num- 
bers in the arduous battle they had to fight. Subject to this 
the whole upward course of the inebriate and the preservation 
of those who were in th» full current of temptation were made 
dependent, from first to last, upon the knowledge and present 
help of a Saviour, to be sought in the use of the appointed 
means of grace. 

The progress of the Society during the first ten years was 
most encouraging, so far as the number and completeness of 
rescue cases were concerned; but it was not such as to justify 
the hope that any great work of national reformation would be 
accomplished, within any reasonable time, on the basis of total 
abstinence only. It became evident to those who had the di- 
rection of the Society that the evil of intemperance was too 
deeply rooted, its ramifications too widely spread, to be over- 
taken by any single remedy; that not in its outward manifesta- 
tions only, but in its underlying causes, therefore, it would have 
to be grappled with; and that for this, no less than for the res- 
cue work, the NaTionaL Cuurcu would have, sooner or later, 
to put itself in array against it. 

In 1869 a step in this direction was taken by the Convocation 
of Canterbury. A Committee, presided over by Archdeacon 
Sandford, presented an exhaustive report (followed by one five 
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years later in the Convocation of York), setting forth the causes 
of intemperance in all their fulness of detail, declaring that “no 
evil more nearly affects the national life and character; none 
more injuriously counteracts the spiritual work of the Church”’; 
and that, “unless remedies be speedily and effectively supplied, 
consequences the most disastrous to us as a people cannot be 
long averted.” 

But Convocation was not an administrative body, and for 
three years the Church made no response. It was then that it 
seemed to the Directors of the then existing Society that the 
time had come at which they should offer their organization as 
the Executive of the Church. To do this it was obvious that 
the platform must be as broad as that of the Church itself; 
that the barrier which restricted its membership to total ab- 
stainers only must be thrown down; and, while the abstainers 
were secured in the uninterrupted prosecution of their own 
special work, without a single toning down of the enthusiasm 
which belonged to it, every other earnest-minded member of 
the Church, who was sincerely desirous of promoting a tem- 
perance reformation, should have his proper place assigned to 
him,—that of working side by side with the abstainer, with no 
assumption of superiority on one side or the other, in the cru- 
sade which was to be set on foot. 

The constitution of the Society was revised in that sense; 
and a draft having been submitted to Archdeacon Sandford, 
who was still Chairman of the Convocation Committee on In- 
temperance, and having secured his sanction and warm ap- 
proval, was in due course submitted to the Lower House, and, 
after some conferences with the leading members of the 
C. E. T. S., was by a resolution of the House finally approved. 

The sanction of the two Archbishops, of the Convocation of 
the Northern Province, and eventually of the whole Bench of 
Bishops, followed, and the Queen having consented to be Pa- 
tron, on the sole condition of the dual basis, the reconstituted 
Society was launched at Lambeth Palace on the 18th day of 
February, 1873, under every condition which could justify the 
assertion that the Society was in fact the ational Church putting 
itself in action against the National sin of intemperance. 

The shape which the revised constitution had taken was 
this: 

The Objects were stated to be—(r). The promotion of tem- 
perance. (2). The removal of the causes which lead to intem- 
perance. (3). The rescue of the intemperate, 
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The Causes were stated at length under the heads of legisla- 
tive, social, and educational. Membership was to consist in 
subscribing to one or other of the two following declarations: 

General Section (A).—‘‘1 recognize my duty as a Christian to 
exert myself for the suppression of intemperance, and having 
hereby become a Member of this Society, will endeavour, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, both by example and effort, to 
promote its objects.” 

Lotal Abstinence Section (B).—“I hereby promise by God’s 
help to abstain from the use of all intoxicating liquors, so 
long as I retain this card of Membership ” (with a reservation 
as to the use of wine in Holy Communion, or of that or other 
liquors under medical order). 

In setting out the framework of the Society the constitution 
ot the Church was strictly followed. The Diocese was the unit 
of organized effort; each Diocese having its own Council; rais- 
ing, and wholly or partially administering, its own funds; be- 
ing kept in touch with the central Society by representatives, 
one for each Archdeaconry on the Council,* one for each Dio- 
cese on the Executive,—its assigned work being to form paro- 
chial branches, if the incumbent was willing, in every parish, 
In determining the character of these branches the widest dis- 
cretion was left to the parochial clergyman and the local com- 
mittee. According to the circumstances and requirements of 
each locality the branch might take the form of Section A or 
Section B only, or, as was hoped would generally be the case, 
might embrace both—the one condition being that the princi- 
ples of the Parent Society should be strictly kept in view. 

I come now to the work of the Society. 

(1). It has its fully oxganized branches in every Diocese in Eng- 
land and Wales. At the last approximate enumeration it was 
found that there were 4,000 parochial branches with 750,000 
members. The number will probably be much larger at the 
present time. 

(2). Its recognition of the great principle of Christian liberty 
in regard to the use of alcoholic drinks, or abstinence from 
‘them, has secured it a place, with but few exceptions, in the 
pulpits of the Cathedrals and parish churches. In most of the 


* This representative character has recently received further expansion at 
the instance of the present Chairman, the Lord Bishop of London. The 
Central Executive is formed almost entirely of the Diocesan Representatives 
elected by the paying members in the Branches and, proportionally, according 
to the number of members which each Diocese returns, 
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Dioceses simultaneous sermons are preached ona stated day at 
the request of the Bishop. 

(3). True to the mission of a National Church, the Society 
has special organizations for different Departments of the national 
life: 

For Sailors; supplementing Miss Weston’s great work in the 
Royal Navy, but taking, chiefly, for the field of its operation the 
Mercantile Marine as represented by the Mission to Seamen and 
other Societies. In the Mission to Seamen branch alone, dur- 
ing the last twelve years, 91,863 pledges of total abstinence 
were taken; 6,798 in 1890. . 

For Soldiers, by means of its missionaries at Aldershot, Shorn- 
cliffe, Canterbury, and other Depdts. 

For Railway Servants, through the Railway Temperance Un- 
ion, promoted by the Society, numbering 14,337 members, the 
bulk of whom are total abstainers. Not a few, however, of the 
directors and high officials are members of the General Sec- 
tion, and are giving hearty co-operation in the work. 

For the promiscuous crowds at Races and Fairs, through its 
Race Course and Van Mission. Four vans are employed in visiting 
the Race Courses and Fairs, and in the summer months the 
occupiers hold open-air meetings in many of the villages. 

It has also a Prayer Union with 1,366 members, and a Licens- 
ing Law Enforcement Committee. 

(4). Regarding the work from another point of view—the two 
heads of Rescue and Prevention, under one or other of which all 
active Temperance work must range itself—we take 

(a). Rescue. The Rescue work of the Society is to be looked 
for, first and above all, in the parochial branches. There—in the 
pastoral work of the Clergy, and to an extent which has no 
record except on high—victims of intemperance are being de- 
livered from the bondage to an evil spirit into which they had 
fallen.* 

For extreme cases which have fallen into the hands of 
the Police the Police Court Missionaries have been set on foot. 
At the express request of the magistrates one of these is located 
at each of the London Police Courts. The institution is rapidly — 
extending over other large towns, and numbers at the present 
time 52, with 6 wood-chopping factories attached. 


* An account of these, in one Society, may be found in the writer’s ‘‘ Brands 


Plucked from the Burning.” C. E. T. S$. Depot Sanctuary, Westminster, 
Price 15. 
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(b). Prevention. Foremost here again stand the Yuvenile or 
Band of Hope parochial branches, gradually extending to par- 
ishes where, heretofore, active temperance work has been un- 
known. The wives and daughters of the clergy are the chief 
promoters and most efficient workers of the several branches. 

(c). Next in order come the Counteractive agencies. Wherever 
the Temperance Society has established itself, it has been soon 


‘perceived that all other efforts must be seriously impaired, if 


not altogether fail, if counter attractions to the public-house were 
not supplied. Here was a field in which members of both 
sections could work harmoniously and vigorously together. 
Hence has arisen a great constructive movement which is cov- 
ering the face of the land with Institutes, Clubs, Cocoa Rooms, 
Coffee Taverns, and the several social agencies for instruction, 
recreation, and entertainment which gather around these. One 
Diocese alone, that of Lichfield, returns a total of 285 such 
agenciesas “the direct result ” of temperance work in the parishes. 

Second in order to these, as a counteractive agency, is the 
C. £. T. S. Benefit Soctety. This is now fully established for men, 
women, and juveniles, a fundamental rule being that it shall 
not hold its meetings in public-houses. It is in first-rate work- 
ing order, having 150 lodges, with 3,500 members, and £9,500 
in members’ funds, Its actuarial soundness is certified at every 
quinquennial valuation, and there is no doubt but that event- 
ually it will be looked upon as an almost essential complement 
to every parochial branch. 

An Agricultural Committee, mainly through the work of its 
earnest and intelligent Secretary, W. J. Abbey, has originated 
and carried through the one piece of successful temperance 
legislation that our day has known—the application of, the 
Truck Act to Agriculture, by which it has become illegal to give 
beer or cider in part payment of wages in the harvest-field. 

The “iterature of the movement—the Temperance. Chronicle, 
weekly (the organ of the executive); the ///ustrated Chronicle, 
monthly ; the Young Crusader for the children of the Bands of 
Hope, and many thousands of tracts and leaflets, form no small 
part of the Society’s aggressive agencies. 

The work as here described is not confined to England alone. 
The Colonial Branches of the Anglican Church, one after an- 
other, the Episcopal Church of America, the Church of Ire- 
land, and, very recently, the Roman Catholic Church in that 
country, have founded societies on the dual principle of the 
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The Wative Races of the earth have also come within the pur- 
view of its operations. It was at the instance of the C.E.T.S., 
and as an act of thankfulness on its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
that the “United Committee for Preventing the Demoralization of 
the Native Races by the Liquor Traffic” was formed. This committee 
has done admirable work in calling public attention to the mon- 
strous wrong inflicted on the native races by the wholesale intro- 
duction of spirits among them ; and, subsequently, by its suc- 
cessful action at the Brussels Conference it has brought Eu- 
ropean and American concert to bear upon the whole ques- 
tion, and has made a commencement towards putting a stop to 
the evil. 

The action of these varied agencies—far-reaching in their 
extent as that of the Church itself—can scarcely have been in 
operation for thirty years without having borne fruit in the 
national life. Notably it has done so in the case of the upper 
classes of society (a subject to which I am asked torefer). The 
greatly altered habits of the upper and middle classes is a 
matter of frequent observation. It is not merely that, with the 
exception of one or two fast sets, these habits are opposed to 
excessive drinking in all its phases, but that gradually the cus- 
toms in large houses of providing for the profuse distribution 
of intoxicants to servants and strangers are giving way. The 
same improvement may be noticed in farmers’ ordinaries on 
market days, in the rules which govern the social customs of 
commercial travellers, and, lower still, in the country villages, 
and indeed in all parishes where the C. E. T. S. has had its 
Branches. Here the growth of a new public opinion, shown in 
the altered tone in which intemperance is spoken of, and in 
the, number of young people who are entering into life either 
as pledged abstainers or with a horror of the sin of drunken- 
ness, gives abundant hope for the future. It is not claimed for 
the C. E. T. S. that it has been alone in contributing to these 
results, but, remembering what a large audience it has appealed 
to inour parish churches—an audience which was never reached 
by the Temperance JZeetings, it is fair to assume that the forces 
set at work by the C. E, T.S have been important factors in 
the improvement. 

Not the least important of these forces has been— 

The Women's Union of the C. E.T.S. Formed ostensibly for 
dealing with the intemperance of women it has attracted. to 
itself a large number of lady workers throughout the country, 
represented at the Headquarters of the Society by an active 
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and influential Committee over which Mrs. Temple, the wife 
of the Bishop of London, presides. It has 130 Branches in the 
Dioceses. It has special agencies for Laundry Women, Bar- 
maids, and Female Servants. It has set on foot two Inebriate 
Homes for the higher class, Shelter Refuges for the lowest 
class, Mission Women and Prison Gate Women to do for the 
women.what the Police Court Missionaries do for the men. 
Ladies of the highest rank—suchas the Duchesses of Bedford and 
Rutland, Lady Frederick Cavendish, and Mrs. Benson, the wife 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and numbers of others through- 
out the country—have become ardent Temperance workers. 

I could have wished to enter at length on the Leg?slative Work 
of the Society, but the space allotted to me does not permit. 
I must be content with saying that the policy of the Society is 
dictated by two leading principles—progressive (but very large) 
restriction in the number of licensed houses and in the hours of 
sale, and the transferring the licensing authority to Local 
Boards, elected for this one purpose by the rate-payers and 
having in their hands the entire control of the houses. Bills 
to accomplish this, and also the extinction of the Grocers’ 
Spirit License, have been for some years before Parliament 
and will be reintroduced—the former by the Bishop of London 
in the House of Lords—in the present session. 

I cannot conclude without saying a word or two as to the 
principles of the Society. A ludicrous misconception as to the 
meaning of our Dual Basis, put forward in the early days of 
the Society, and, in spite of explanations, in some quarters still 
persistently clung to, makes it necessary to be explicit on this 
point. It is said that the meaning of our two sections is— 
that one is a pledge of moderation, as the other is of fetal absti- 
nence-—that we go therefore with two irreconcilable principles in 
our hands, the trumpet giving an uncertain sound and leaving our 
hearers in a state of bewilderment as to which they shall join. 

No such complete misstatement could possibly be made. We 
go to the drunkard, as 1 have said, enjoining total abstinence 
as the indispensabie first step in his recovery. We advocate 
it, for the present distress, as expedient for all. But the “expe- 
diency” is left for each man, in the exercise of his Christian 
liberty, to determine for himself. If he is not prepared to give 
up the temperate use of alcoholic drinks, but nevertheless de- 
sires to bear his part in the great Christian work of Temper- 
ance reform, we welcome him to our ranks on a perfectly equal 
footing. When united with us in our work, any reflection on 
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his practice, Any attempt to put the temperate man in the 
wrong, especially before the audience at our public meetings, 
is condemned and as far as possible prohibited, as inconsistent 
with Christian principle, a violation of the laws of Christian 
liberty, Christian charity, and Christian humility. In all of 
this, not a word is heard in praise or depreciation of moderation. 
The word itself has no existence in our vocabulary. We take 
for granted that Christian men or women, offering themselves 
for active Temperance work, will be temperate in their use of 
alcohol. In their Baptism they are already pledged to tem- 
perance. Being such, they join us that they may throw in their 
strength—their Christian efforts, their alms, their prayers—to 
the common stock of Christian enterprise, and, for the objects 
to be aimed at, we put before them in our Object Paper a long 
list of social, educational, and legislative objects, dealing di- 
rectly or indirectly with the causes of intemperance, and for 
their removal pleading for the whole united forces of the 
Christian Church. It is this principle, forming as it does a 
standing protest against any new gospel of compulsory absti- 
nence, that has secured for the Society, as I have before said, 
its place in the pulpits.of the Church; but it is this also which 
has brought down that without which all preaching and talk- 
ing, whether in pulpit or platform, would have been but as 
“sounding brass and tinkling cymbal,” the continued blessing 
of the great Head of the Church. 

And if any further confirmation of this should be needed it 
may surely be found in the indirect result upon the clergy 
themselves. In the prosecution of these several works, and in 
the deliberations both of the Diocesan and Central Executives, 
clergy and laymen, of what are called opposing schools of theo- 
logical opinion, have been brought together, and, in the face 
of the ever present, common sin, common danger, and common 
enemy, have forgotten their points of difference, and as they 
have fought shoulder to shoulder under the standard of their 
common Lord, have come to see how much more numerous 
and more vital were their points of agreement, and have learned 
to love and respect one another for their work’s sake. This 
has been the case, though perhaps in a minor degree, in the 
contact to which it has brought them with their nonconformist 
brethren ; and, whether in one or the other instance, the Society 
has been a potent factor in that Home Reunion for which we 
all pray, and which in proportion as it is arrived at will afford 
to the world the unmistakable evidence that we are Christ’s Dis- 
ciples and that He has sent us. 


THE JUVENILE TEMPERANCE ORGAN- 
IZATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


BY FREDERIC SMITH, CHAIRMAN OF UNITED KINGDOM 
BAND OF HOPE UNION. 


ALL earnest temperance workers in Great Britain and Ire- 
land recognise that the success of the temperance enterprise 
will be very largely in proportion to the amount of intelligent 
and persistent work carried on amongst the young. It is diffi- 
cult to induce those who have acquired the habit of regularly 
taking intoxicating liquors to abandon their use, whilst the 
demand for temperance legislation and the disposition to en- 
force it can only come with effective earnestness from those 
who are practically total abstainers. On the other hand, it is 
comparatively easy to secure the adhesion of young people, 
who in a few years will control the legislation of the country. 

It is therefore most cncouraging that at the present time 
there are in Great Britain and Ireland about 18,400 Juvenile 
Temperance societies of one kind or another, with an estimated 
membership of 2,617,000 young people, all, with their parents’ 
consent, pledged to. entire abstinence. A large proportion of 
these societies—about 16,000 of the 18,400—are Bands of Hope, 
the remaining 2,400 being Juvenile Temples and branches of 
the Young Abstainers’ Union, the League of the Cross (Roman 
Catholic), the Rechabites, the Sons of Temperance, and the 
Sons of the Phoenix. All these societies, in common with the 
Band of Hope, hold frequent meetings—weekly, fortnightly, or 
monthly—so that in the course of a year probably as many as 
700,000 meetings of young people take place, at which sound 
teaching respecting the nature and evil effects of alcoholic 
drinks is regularly given. This work, gradually growing in 
extent from very small beginnings, has now been going on for 
upwards of forty years; and to it the extraordinary change in 
public sentiment on the Temperance question, happily evident 
on every hand, is undoubtedly largely due. It has been practi- 
cally wholly carried on by honorary workers. 
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The first Band of Hope was formed in 1847. The happily 
chosen title no doubt did much to promote the success of the 
movement. As the Bands of Hope in a town or district in. 
creased, they were formed into Unions, and at the present time 
the whole country is fairly covered with county and other 
organizations for the consolidation and development of the 
movement, the whole being in association with a central organ- 
ization known as the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. 
This organization alone has an annual income of about $50,000, 
employs twenty-nine lecturers and agents to visit all parts of the 
Kingdom, and carries on an extensive publication department. 
In addition to this, however, 150 local Unions have separate 
funds and agents of their own. 

As an example of the remarkable growth of the movement 
and the disappearance of opposition, especially in recent years, 
it may be mentioned that when, in 1855, it was proposed to 
form a Union for the Bands of Hope which then existed in 
London, not more than sixteen societies could be discovered in 
the whole metropolitan area, and it was often extremely diffi- 
cult to secure permission from church and school authorities 
to form a society. At the present time, in London alone, there 
are upwards of 1,200 societies, besides a large number not in 
direct association with the central organization. Indeed, the 
movement has now so thoroughly enlisted the sympathy of the 
temperance community, that $32,000 were recently raised for 
its extension in connection with three bazaars held in London, 
Manchester, and Bradford (Yorks). 

The publishing department of the Central Union was com- 
menced in the first year of its existence, and has ever since 
exercised a most beneficial influence on the movement. For 
some years the annual receipts from the sale of publications: 
were but a few pounds, but last year (1892) the receipts rose 
to nearly $27,500, and 1,243,103 of the Society’s own publica- 
tions were disposed of. It is, however, estimated that four 
million publications for the promotion of temperance amongst 
the young are now annually sold by various societies and pub- 
lishing houses throughout the Kingdom. 

In the first year of the Society’s existence, the importance of 
illustrated lectures was also realized, and at the present time 
from 600 to 700 illustrated lectures are given annually by the 
Society’s own agents, the same plan being also adopted by 
nearly all the local Band of Hope Unions throughout the King- 
dom, 
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*The most important effort undertaken in recent years by the 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union has been the raising of 
$50,000 for the purpose of employing specially qualified lec- 
turers to periodically visit the elementary or common schools 
of the country. The good accomplished by this effort has far 
exceeded the expectations of the Committee, lectures having 
been delivered during the last three and a half years in 9,700 
schools to 959,014 young people in the upper classes, nearly 
40,000 teachers also being present to profit by the teaching given. 

The Committee of the Central organization recently made 
a determined effort to increase, to the extent of a million, the 
number of young abstainers throughout the United Kingdom. 
To accomplish this, arrangements were made (1) to visit a 
million homes, (2) to encourage the present members them- 
selves to obtain new recruits, and (3) to arrange for the enrol- 
ment of unpledged teachers and scholars in Sunday-schools. 
During the visitation alone fully 100,000 pledges, adult and 
juvenile, were secured, notwithstanding the fact that the chil- 
dren in one-third of the families visited were found to be al- 
ready members of Bands of Hope, a circumstance proving the 
wonderful hold which the movement has obtained in the homes 
of the nation. Two hundred thousand copies of an appeal to 
Sunday-school teachers, accompanied by a form of pledge for 
teachers and scholars, a.d a form for the return of informa- 
tion, were taken to the schools by zealous friends, and collected 
again a few weeks later. The returns afforded unmistakable 
proof of the value of the past and present work amongst the 
young, by the unexpectedly large number of teachers and 
scholars who were found to be abstainers, even before the 
special effort was made. The figures presented by the returns 
from the 1,048 schools which came first to hand, and which it is 
hoped fairly represent the whole, show that 10,240 out of 17,- 
300 teachers (59 per cent.) and 79,532 out of 130,036 scholars 
(64 per cent.) were abstainers, apart from those who signed the 
pledge in connection with the effort, and thus effected a sub- 
stantial increase on even these very satisfactory figures. Apart 
from the members who became identified with societies as a 
direct result of the scheme, an immense number were undoubt- 
edly secured by the general impetus given to the movement, 
of whom no record can appear on the schedules, and the Com- 
mittee have substantial grounds for believing that, in one way 
and another, an additional million was secured by this unique 
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It is impossible to even mention the whole of the operations 
of the Society, but the following, amongst others, merit atten- 
tion. In order to reach the children in workhouse-schools, 
refuges, reformatories, training-ships, and similar institutions, 
special illustrated addresses are delivered and the children are 
thus armed against the temptations which assail them when 
the restraints of the institution are removed and the power of 
choice becomes their own, With a view to promote the study 
of the temperance question, and chiefly of its scientific side, 
competitive examinations are also periodically held. The last 
of these took place in 1891, when prizes to the value of $1,250 
were awarded, and a similar competition is already arranged 
for the present year. One hundred thousand temperance 
volumes were recently placed in the libraries of day and Sun- 
day-schools, and other institutions designed to promote the 
welfare of the young. Occasionally fétes are held at the 
Crystal Palace, near London, at which three monster concerts 
are given by three choirs, composed of 15,000 members of 
societies from all parts of the Kingdom, the attendance having 
on one occasion reached 70,000, similar fétes being held in 
other great centres of population. It was ascertained on one 
occasion that the singers, on the average, had abstained seven 
years. 

Members of the Bands of Hope are encouraged to collect 
money from their friends on behalf of the movement and the 
London Temperance Hospital, and by this means have secured 
about $68,000. 

In Scotland the Juvenile Temperance work is well sustained 
by the Edinburgh and Scottish Band of Hope Unions, aided by 
the Scottish Temperance League; and in Ireland the movement 
is carried on vigorously by the Irish Temperance League and 
the Hibernian Band of Hope Union; the plans pursued in all 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland being practically the same. 

The Church of England Temperance Society devotes special 
attention to the young, for whom it advocates entire abstinence. 
Juvenile Temples pledge their members not only against drink, 
but also against tobacco, gambling, and profanity; and of 
these Temples there are 1,214, with 84,287 members. The 
Young Abstainers’ Union works chiefly amongst the children 
of the well-to-do classes, and has 78 branches with 8,100 mem- 
bers. The League of the Cross, for Roman Catholics, has 87 
branches with 26,000 members. The Juvenile Rechabites, in 
968 Tents, number 52,500; the Cadets of Temperance, 196 
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Sections, with 8,071 members; and the Sons of the Phenix, 
213 branches, with 13,320 members. The last three named are 
beneficiary organizations for the young, and have proved spe- 
cially successfui in retaining their members. 

On the whole, it may safely be said that the Juvenile Tem- 
perance movement in Great Britain and Ireland is strong, wide- 
spread, and progressive, and is to-day decidedly the most prom- 
ising factor in the temperance cause. 


RULES FOR MEMBERS OF BANDS OF HOPE. 


1. Young people of both sexes and all classes, from the age of seven years, 
may become members. 

2. Any young person under fourteen years of age desiring to become a 
member, must obtain from the Registrar a copy of the rules to show to his 
parents, and a printed form to be signed by one or both parents, signifying 
their willingness for him to join. This paper is to be taken to the Registrar 
at the next meeting of the Society, and in his presence the young person will 
write his own name on it, under the following declaration or pledge: ‘I 
promise to abstain from all intoxicating drinks as beverages.” Those over 
fourteen years of age are not required to obtain the wvd/ten consent of their 
parents, but will sign their names in a pledge-book belonging to the Society. 

3. When the pledge has been kept for a month, the young person will be 
an acknowledged member; and should purchase his card of Membership, 
price 1d.; this card should be c: refully preserved, and, if possible, framed. 

4. Young people may be members without making any weekly payment, but 
it is recommended that all become paying members. The contribution for 
such will be $d. per week, or 64d. per quarter. A copy of a Temperance 
Magazine will be presented to paying members each month, and they will be 
permitted to attend three Quarterly Teas and Entertainments, and bya small 
additional payment, the Summer Excursion. Those becoming members when 
the quarter has partly expired, must complete the whole quarter's payment, if 
they wish to be present at the next Quarterly Meeting. 

5. The meetings of the Society are held every (here give night of meeting) 
evening, commencing at 7 o'clock, and members are expected to attend regu- 
larly, taking care to show the Paying-in or Attendance Card, that their correct 
number may be noted by the Registrar as they enter the room. The meeting 
must not be left without permission. 

6. Young people on becoming members, are expected to purchase the book 
of Melodies, price 1d., and this book should always be taken to the Meetings. 

7. Boys are recommended to prepare Recitations to repeat at the Meetings. 
The pieces proposed to be learnt must have previously received the approval 
of the Superintendent. 

8. Members removing to new residences should inform the Registrar, who 
will give those leaving the neighbourhood a note of introduction to the Society 
(should there be one) in the locality to which they are removing. 
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THE BRITISH MEDICAL TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY J. J. RIDGE, M.D., HON. SECRETARY. 


On March 30, 1876, ten medical men who were total abstain- 
ers, met at the office of the National Temperance League, 337 
Strand, London, England, in response to the invitation of Dr. 
J. J. Ridge, to consider the desirability of forming a Medical 
Temperance Association. These were the late H. Branth- 
waite, Esq.,,Dr..G.. B. Clark (MP), Dr. Crespi,, Dr. Gill Die 
Lucas, (Rev.) Dr. Mitchell, Surgeon-Major Poole, the late Dr. 
Scatliff, and Dr. H. W. Williams. It was unanimously agreed 
to form a society for the purpose of investigating and record- 
ing the physiological and pathological action of alcohol. A 
committee was appointed to draw up a constitution, which was 
adopted at an adjourned meeting held on April 27, 1876, sev- 
eral other medical abstainers being present. Dr. J. Edmunds 
was elected President ; Dr. Munroe, Vice-President ; Dr. Scat- 
liff, Treasurer; Dr. Ridge, Hon. Secretary ; and Drs. Branth- 
waite, Clark, Crespi, Gill, Kerr, Poole, and Williams members 
of the Council. At the third annual meeting, in 1879, Dr. 
Richardson, F.R.S., having previously joined the Association, 
was elected President, and has been annually elected to this 
Office ever since. In 1884 an Irish branch was formed, after a 
conference held in Dublin, and in the following year a Scotch 
branch, while in 1886 the North of Ireland branch was formed. 

The object of the Association is to advance the practice of 
total abstinence in and through the medical profession, and to 
promote investigation as to the action of alcohol in health and 
disease. With regard to the first, the number of members of 
the Association, all of whom are total abstainers, has increased 
from 36 in 1876 to 415 in 1892, while there are now also 81 
student associates, who are also abstainers. There has been 
during the same period a considerable alteration in the attitude 
of the medical profession with regard to alcohol. Many ex- 
cellent papers on the action of alcohol have been presented to 
the Association, and published from time to time in the Medical 
Temperance Journal. A few months ago Zhe Medical Pioneer 


was started as the organ of the Association. 
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As already stated, Dr. B. W. Richardson is the President of 
the Association, and the Vice-Presidents include men whose 
names are known throughout Europe and America; they are: 
Dr. Carter, of Liverpool ; Dr. Clark, M. P. for Caithness; H. Dix- 
on, Esq.; Surgeon-General Francis ; Professor Victor Horsley ; 
Professor McKendrick, of Glasgow ; Dr. Prance, of Plymouth ; 
and Professor Simpson, of Edinburgh. The Treasurer is Dr. 
Morton, 

Although the number of members is under 500, it must not 
be assumed this represents the whole number of abstaining 
medical men. There are a great many who are abstainers, but 
who for various reasons have not joined the Association, and 
there are many more who are almost abstainers. The growth 
of the Association of late years has been slow but continuous, 
and there is every reason to expect that it will go on increasing 
fiom year to year. 


NONCONFORMIST ‘TEMPERANCE SOCIE- 
TIES IN ENGLAND. 


BY DAWSON BURNS, D.D. 


Tue following is a concise account of the Temperance So- 
cieties formed in connexion with the Nonconformist Denomi- 
nations of England ; and for the sake of clearness it is divided 
into four sections, representing the ecclesiastical polity of 
three bodies (namely, Congregational, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian), with a reference to other bodies not so classified. 


I.—CONGREGATIONAL. 


Under this title are ranked Independents and Baptists. 

1. The /ndependents are now usually called Congregationalists, 
and among them the National Temperance League endeavoured 
for some years to secure the formation of a Temperance So- 
ciety. Though the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
did not officially sanction this act, many of its leading members 
were favourable to it, and in May, 1874, the Congregational 
Total Abstinence Association was formed, with Mr. (Sir) Ed- 
ward Baines as President; Mr. S. Morley, M.P., as Treasurer ; 
and Rev. (Dr.) L. D. Bevan and Mr. W. J. Barlow as Hon. 
Secretaries, The ministerial membership consisted of about 
7oo. In 1892, out of 2,747 Congregational ministers, 2,034 were 
abstainers, and out of 386 students in the Theological Colleges 
of Great Britain, 356 were abstainers. The President, in 1892, 
was Mr. W. Crosfield, M.P. ; the Treasurer, Mr. R. Mansergh; 
the Secretary, Rev. D. Burford Hooke ; and the Deputational 
Secretary, Rev, G. E. Thorn. Its monthly organ is The Congre- 
gational Abstainer, edited by Mr. Hooke. The Society’s income 
for the year ending December 31, 1891, was £265. 

2. The Baptists also owed much to the efforts of the National 
Temperance League, and on April 29, 1874, the inaugural 
meeting of the Baptist Total Abstinence Association was held 
in London, when the membership of ministers and deacons 
consisted of 200. Mr. J. P. Bacon was the Treasurer for some 


years. In 1892 the President was Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P.; the 
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Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Meredith ; the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. T. 
Sears; the Secretary, Rev. H. Trotman; and the Travelling 
Secretary, Rev. J. M. Hewson. The monthly organ is The Bond 
of Union, edited by Mr. Sears. Out of about 2,000 ministers in 
1892, 1,410 were published as abstainers ; and of 224 students, 
216 were abstainers. The affiliated societies were 129.. The 
income of the Association for the year ending March 31, 1892, 
was £567, compared with £56 received from October, 1874, 
to March 31, 1876. 


II.—METHODIST. 


1. Of the various Methodist bodies the principal is that known 
as Wesleyan, or Wesleyan Methodist. John Wesley was an ad- 
vanced and ardent Temperance reformer ; but after his death, 
not only did his rules against dram-drinking fall into disuse, 
but a strong opposition to total abstinence was developed. In 
course of time, however, this was checked by the increase of 
total abstainers, and after some years of consideration, the 
Conference of 1877 agreed to “Rules for Church Organiza- 
tions for the Promotion of Temperance.” It was provided 
that such adult societies should be open to abstaining and non- 
abstaining members, but Bands of Hope were to be based ex- 
clusively on the total abstinence principle. The Conference of 
1892 agreed to allow adilt societies to be formed on the total 
abstinence basis only. In 1891 the Conference appointed a 
Connexional Temperance Secretary, Rev. G. A. Bennetts, an 
earnest abstainer, being elected to that office. The statistics 
presented to the Conference of 1892 showed that there were 
836 adult societies with 52,058 members, and 3,882 Bands of 
Hope with a membership of 400,167. The Methodist Temperance 
Magazine is the organ of the Wesleyan Temperance Society. 
In the varioys Wesleyan colleges nearly all the students are 
total abstainers. z 

2. The Primitive Methodists have for many years been as a 
denomination on the side of temperance, and their Annual 
Conferences have repeatedly pronounced in favour of total ab- 
‘stinence and permissive prohibition. A Primitive Methodist 
Temperance League was formed in 1883, and in 1892 the Band 
of Hope members numbered 133,234. 

3. The Methodist New Connexion Temperance and Band of 
Hope Union was formed in 1869, and publishes a quarterly, 
Monitor. In 1892 there were 307 societies with 37,110 mem- 
bers. During the last seven years the Methodist New Connex- 
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ion Conferencé has not received a minister or college student 
who has not been an abstainer. 

4. The Free Methodist Temperance League was instituted at 
the annual assembly of the United Methodist Free Churches, 
held in Leeds in July, 1880, and was formally inaugurated bya 
public meeting at Rochdale in November, when Mr. T. Wat- 
son, M.P., became Treasurer, and Rev. J. S. Balmer, Secretary. 
In 1892 the Treasurer was Mr. J. Duckworth, Mayor of Roch- 
dale ; and the Secretary, Rev. J. Thornley. He also edits the 
monthly organ, Zhe Brooklet, assisted by Rev. A. Crombie. 
According to statistics obtained in November, 1891, there were 
2,704 abstaining officers in a total of 3,180; 11,004 abstaining 
Sunday-school teachers out of 12,995; and 65,773 abstaining 
scholars (excluding infants) out of 93,767. Out of 350 minis- 
ters, 300 were abstainers, as a majority of the members. The 
sixteen students in the Theological College were all abstainers. 

5. The Bible Christians have been conspicuous for their at- 
tachment to the temperance cause. It is believed that the 
whole of their 158 ministers in 1892 were total abstainers, and 
also go per cent. of the full members, numbering 25,330. In 
324 Bands of Hope the members were 26,111, No person en- 
gaged in the liquor traffic can hold any office in their churches, 

6. The Wesleyan Reformers have about twenty ministers, all 
of whom are believed to be abstainers, and 6,840 members of 
Bands of Hope were reported in 1892. 

7. The Jndependent Methodists, who are located chiefly in Lan- 
cashire, and number some thousands, are distinguished by 
their zeal for the temperance cause, Their monthly organ, 
The Independent Methodist Magazine, edited by Mr. W. Brimelow, 
advocates the temperance reform. 


IIIL.—PRESBYTERIAN. 


1. A society on the dual basis was for some years conducted 
under the sanction of the Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, but the Synod in 1892 approved the formation of 
the “ Total Abstinence Society of the Presbyterian Church of 
England,” which includes 166 ministerial members out of about 
300 ordained ministers. The President of the Society in 1892 
was Mr. H. M. Matheson ; the Treasurer, Mr. H. L. Millar; and 
the Secretaries, Rev. W. M. Macphail and Rev, J. Paterson. 

2. The Calvinistic Methodists, who are partly Presbyterian 
in their form of government, numbered, in 1892, 687 ministers 
and 137,415 communicants. They are largely permeated by 
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temperance principles, and contribute much to the efficiency of 
the cause in Wales, where their churches are chiefly situated. 


IV.—VARIOUS. 


1. The Society of Friends. From the earliest period of the 
temperance movement in England, members of the Society of 
Friends were among its most earnest and generous supporters. 
A Friends’ Temperance Union carried on for a considerable 
time a good work, and was reorganized in 1891, with the sane. 
tion of the Yearly Meeting by the appointment of a General 
Council, with liberty to invite the nomination of correspond- 
ents by monthly or quarterly meetings. The President of the 
Union in 1892 was Mr. Joshua Rowntree; Treasurer, Mr. 
Thomas Cash; the Secretaries, Messrs. F. Dymond and H. 
Nicholson. The income for the year ending 4th March, 1892, 
was £162. There were several active local associations in 
connexion with the Union. 

2. The New Church Temperance Society (Swedenborgian) 
had in 1892 for President, Rev. I. Tansley, B.A.; Treasurer, Mr. 
E. Upjohn; and Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. J. Barlow. It was insti- 
tuted 1ith August, 1880. The membership reported in 1892 
Was 2,275, out of a denominational membership of 6,063. 

3. Among the Unitarians, “the Disciples,” Plymouth Breth- 
ren, and other churches, there are no organised temperance 
bodies ; but it may be said that many of their most zealous 
ministers and members are personal abstainers, and engaged 
in some forms of temperance propagandism. 

Nearly all the above denominational Temperance Societies 
keep the last Lord’s Day in November as Temperance Sunday, 
by the delivery of as many temperance sermons and Sunday- 
school addresses as can be arranged for. 

A large proportion of all Nonconformist churches now use 
unfermented wine at the Lord’s Supper, chiefly the kind sup- 
plied by Frank Wright, Mundy & Co., of Merton Road, Ken- 
sington, London. As there are some preparations of sacra- 
mental wine advertised as non-alcoholic, which are not really 
so, care is required so as to secure the unintoxicating juice of 
the grape. 


NATIVE RACES AND THE LIQUOR TRAF- 
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BY REV. J. GRANT MILLS, M.A. 


Ozject: The Prevention of the Demoralisation of Uncivil- 
ised and Heathen Races by the Liquor Traffic. 

President—His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K. G. 

Chairman—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. The Lord Bishop 
of London. 

Vice-Chairman—Sir John Kennaway, Bart., M.P. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee—The Hon. T. H. W. Pel- 
ham. 

Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee—Clarence A. Roberts, 
Esq. 

Honorary Secretary—The Rev. J. Grant Mills, M.A. 

Assistant Secretary—Mr. A. W. Bodger. 

Treasurer—Frank A. Bevan, Esq., 54 Lombard Street, E. C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., 1 Pall Mall 
East. 

The Native Races and Liquor Traffic United Committee 
was formed in 1887, under the following circumstances : 

Many minds and various associations, both at home and 
abroad, had been independently turning their prayerful 
thought and consideration to this terrible blot on Christianity. 
In England in January, 1886, a Committee of Delegates was 
formed representing ten of the leading Missionary Societies 
who had been led by an earnest appeal from Germany to one 
of their members, to combine for the purpose of protecting 
natives of Africa from the demoralising effects of European 
traffic with them in spirits. The Committee of Delegates from 
these Societies met on several occasions, and their efforts to 
obtain information, in order to enlighten people and to elicit 
the expression of public opinion on the subject, led to the pub- 


lication in February, 1887, of a pamphlet prepared by the Rev. 
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Horace Waller, one of the delegates, in which the informaticn 
thus obtained was ably summarised. 

In July, 1886, a British and Colonial Temperance Congress 
was convened in London by the National Temperance League, 
upon learning the details of which Canon Ellison, Chairman 
of the Church of England Temperance Society, addressed a 
letter on the subject of the Drink Traffic amongst Native Races 
abroad to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. The pub- 
lication of the letter did much to produce an irresistible feel- 
ing amongst the leaders of both Church and State that some- 
thing must be done. 

At Canon Ellison’s request, the Bishop of London promised 
to preside at a meeting to be specially devoted to the subject; 
and on Wednesday, March 3oth, 1887, a most representative 
and influential meeting was held in Princes Hall, Piccadilly, 
and the United Committee formed. 

This United Committee, though formed at a meeting con- 
vened by the Church of England Temperance Society, is alto- 
gether unsectarian, undenominational, non-political, and not 
restricted to advocates of total abstinence. Men realize that 
it is work in which all Christendom can and should unite, and 
that it is work far above the shibboleth of party politics, and, 
therefore, representatives of missionary and temperance socie- 
ties, members of Parlian ent, philanthropists, social reformers, 
and others; men of widely differing religious and political 
views, sit together on this Committee, animated by one ob- 
ject, viz., the removal of the principal cause of the demoralisa- 
tion of native races abroad. 

The following Societies are officially represented on this 
Committee : 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Church Mission- 
ary Society, Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, Mashona- 
land Mission, Colonial and Continental Church Society, Lon- 
don Missionary Society, Wesleyan Missionary Society, Church 
of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee, Free Church of Scot- 
land Foreign Mission Committee, United Presbyterian Church 
Foreign Mission Board, Baptist Missionary Society, Primitive 
Methodist Missionary Society. 


THE ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


Temperance Societies—Church of England Temperance So- 
ciety, Church of Ireland Temperance Society, National Tem- 
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perance League, United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, 
United Kingdom Alliance, Blue Ribbon Mission, Independent 
Order of Good Templars, Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
Temperance Committee, Catholic Total Abstinence League of 
the Cross. 

Much work of an important character has been done by this 
Committee in collecting evidence, holding meetings, petition- 
ing Government, printing and circulating about 80,000 pam- 
phlets, magic-lantern lectures, etc., etc. 

In British India the liquor traffic is under the control of 
Government, and the right to distil and sell in the various dis- 
tricts is farmed out to natives, who purchase the right by 
auction. 

Earnest representations have been made to the Government 
on various points, but especially further to restrict and, if pos- 
sible, to abolish the out-still system, and also to limit far more 
carefully the number and locality of shops where liquor is sold. 

Through the efforts of the Committee the subject has been 
brought before the notice of the Queen, the Government, Par- 
liament, and the public on the following occasions : 

1. The deputation to Lord Salisbury, on December 14th, 
1888, with respect to the Drink Traffic in Africa. 

z. The Debate in the House of Commons, on April 3oth, 
1889, when Mr. S. Smith’s resolution as to the Abkari System 
in India was carried. 

3. The Debate raised by the Duke of Westminster (President 
of the Committee) in the House of Lords, on May 6th, 1889, as 
to the Drink Traffic in Africa. 

4. Memorial presented to the Queen, in May, 1889, as to the 
Drink Traffic in the Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Empire. 

5. Crowded and representative meeting at the Mansion 
House, on May roth, 18809. 

6. Well-attended meetings at various provincial towns. 

7. The Debate in the German Reichstag, on May 14th, 1889, 
when an important resolution with reference to the Liquor 
Traffic in German Colonies was carriéd by an overwhelming 
majority on the motion of Pastor Stoecker, who referred at 
some length to the action taken by this Committee, and quoted 
largely from its publications. 

8. Papers read by the Hon. Secretary at the International Tem- 
perance Congresses of Zurich,1887, where an International Com- 
mittee was also formed, and Christiania, 1890; the Church Con. 
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gress at Manchester, 1888, and the Anti-Alcoholic Congress of 
Paris, 1889, and speech at the Church Congress, Hull, 1890. 

9. Memorial to Lord Salisbury ve the West Coast of Africa 
and the Liquor Traffic, December, 1890. 

10. Correspondence with Lord Knutsford re the. Liquor 
Traffic in South Africa, January, 1891. 

From 1889 to 1892 the Committee devoted its attention spe- 
cially to the proceedings of the Brussels African Conference 
of the Powers, the following being a record of its efforts: 

1. A Memorial to Lord Salisbury in July, 1889, asking His 
Lordship to use his influence to ensure that the Liquor Traffic 
in Africa should receive full consideration at the Conference. 

2. A second Memorial to Lord Salisbury in November, 1889, 
making proposals as to the prohibition and restriction of the 
Liquor Traffic in Africa. 

3. Audience granted by the King of the Belgians at Brussels 
in November, 1889, to the Hon. Sec. with respect to the above 
proposals. 

4. Memorial to the President Baron de Lambermont and 
members of the Anti-Slavery Conference, together with bound 
copies of pamphlets containing evidence and statistics, in De- 
cember, 1889. 

5. Communication with the principal Missionary and Tem- 
perance Societies at hone and abroad, urging the sending of 
Memorials to the Conference. 

6. Communication through the Duke of Westminster, K.G., 
President of the Committee, and also through the Interna- 
tional Committee with statesmen and leading public men on 
the Continent. 

7. Visits of the Hon. Sec. as delegate of the Committee to 
Berlin and The Hague, in April, 1890, and interviews at Berlin 
with Privy Councillor Dr. Krauel, head of the Colonial Office, 
Count Von Bernstorft, Pastor Stoecker, and others; and at The 
Hague with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

8. Memorial to the Emperor of Germany, April, 1890. 

9. Memorial to the King of the Netherlands, June, 1890. 

The results of the Brussels African Conference are as 
follows : 

“For the whole of the vast area in Africa—one-fifth part of 
the habitable globe—within a zone extending from 20° North 
Latitude to 22° South Latitude, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
on the West to the Indian Ocean on the East, with Depen- 
dencies comprising the adjacent Islands, as far as roo sea miles 
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from the shore, the following most stringent regulations have 
been agreed to by the Powers : 

“ 4. Absolute prohibition (Art, XCI.), both as regards the im- 
portation into, and the manufacture of, spirits in those parts of 
the zone— 

“(a) Where the trade has not yet penetrated. 

“(5) Where the religious belief of the people is against it, 
even if the trade has already penetrated there. 

“ B. Toleration of an existing spirit trade with compulsory 
duty, along the coast where the trade already exists. 

“Not only has the principle of a duty been established, but 
the impost now fixed is to be revised after three years with a 
view to raising it, At the end of the sixth year the duty shall . 
be submitted for revision, taking as a basis the average results 
produced by these tariffs for the purpose of fixing, if possible, 
a minimum duty for the whole extent of the zone where the 
prohibition referred to above is not in force. (Art. XCII.)” 

With reference to their work in connection with the Brussels 
African Conference, the Committee have received most encour- 
aging letters testifying to the valuable service rendered by the 
Committee from the King of the Belgians, Baron Lambermont, 
Lord Vivian, Sir John Kirk and others. 

In the future the programme will be: 

1. To watch carefully the operation of the Brussels General 
Act and to bring to the notice of the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices any infringements, or alleged infringements, of it. 

2. To educate public opinion still further, so that, in Sir 
John Kirk’s words, “further steps may be taken to arrest the 
Liquor Traffic” in the coast territories, where at present such 
a small duty is levied. 

3. To make efforts for restriction and, where possible, the 
prohibition of intoxicating liquors amongst uncivilised and 
heathen races in India, Africa, and other parts of the world; 
and to bring influence, when possible, on foreign Governments 
in the same direction, 

4. To endeavour to create, by correspondence and personal 
interview with leading men on the Continent and in the 
United States, a public opinion in favour of the Committee’s 
objects. 

5. To send out to our Colonies and Dependencies when re- 
quested, as the Committee has recently been asked by the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone and a Deputation from the West Coast, 
a representative to stir up local opinion and interest. 


SOCIETIES FOR THE STUDY OF INEBRI- 
ETY AND HOMES FOR INEBRIATES. 


BY NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S., LONDON, ENGLAND, 


President of the British Soctety for the Study of Inebriety, Consulting 
Physictan to the Dalrymple Home, Vice-President Interna- 
tional Congress of Medical Furesprudence. 


THE movement which has for its special object the legal and 
individual treatment of the inebriate as a diseased person, is, 
in its present form, the offspring of the 19th century. It is 
true that, from early times, some writers on medicine and law 
have acknowledged the presence of a diseased condition in 
many cases of inebriety, as is recorded in the writings of some 
of the first disciples of AZsculapius and in some of the authori- 
ties on Roman law. But this movement practically took its 
origin from Dr. Benjamin Rush, who, in 1809, wrote that “in- 
temperance is a disease, and that hospitals for its exclusive 
treatment should be established in all the cities of the land.” 
This illustrious physician never lost an opportunity of impress- 
ing his opinion on the world of his day and generation, a be- 
lief which had been expressed by the celebrated Dr. Darwin, 
and the fruit of their teaching is to be seen in almost every civ- 
ilized people on the earth to-day. 

The pioneer hospital for the treatment of Inebriety, the first 
Special institution of the kind in the world, was founded by 
Dr. J. E. Turner, of Maine, who had spent eight years in or- 
ganising and collecting funds for the purpose. His unwearied 
efforts, which included voyages to Europe and interviews with 
the leading members of the medical profession, at length cul- 
minated in the opening of a fine new building at Binghamton, 
N. Y., in 1864. One-third of the patients treated there proved, 
five years afterwards—Dr. T. D. Crothers, in his Life of Dr. Tur- 
ner, reports—to have been permanently restored to health, com- 
fort, and position; but after a disastrous fire and internal 
troubles, which brought about the retirement of Dr. Turner, 
the building reverted to the State and was converted into an 
asylum.for the chronic insane. Other Homes were gradually 
established, till now there are some fifty in the United States 
alone, though all these places are not publicly known as in- 


tended for the care of the inebriate. 
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The first organised body for the advancement of the move- 
ment was founded in 1870, as the (American) Association for 
the Cure of Inebriates. This Society, in 1877, issued the inau- 
gural number of a quarterly journal, which, under the able edi- 
torial charge of Dr. Crothers, regularly appears, and is replete 
with valuable information and facts. The second associated 
effort was founded in London, England, in 1884, and is known 
as the (British) Society for the Study of Inebriety, which holds 
stated quarterly meetings and issues quarterly “ Proceedings.” 
This Association embraces registered medical practitioners as 
members and non-medical associates. Among the latter are 
prelates and clergy of all denominations, peers, members of 
Parliament, and temperance and prohibition advocates. This 
Society has already exercised an influence on English civil and 
criminal procedure relating to the inebriate, and has secured 
the acceptance of a physical and disease aspect of intemper- 
ance by the formerly hostile temperance and religious worlds 
in Great Britain. 

Under the auspices of this organisation an International 
Congress on Inebriety, the only congress which has as yet 
been assembled to specially discuss the disease of inebriety or 
narcomania (a mania for any kind of intoxication) with its 
treatment and prevention, met in Westminster Town Hall, 
London, in 1887. At that congress reports were presented as 
to the progress of the movement in America, Britain and Brit- 
ish Colonies, and the Continent of Europe, all the evidence in- 
dicating a steady advance of public opinion in the direction of 

a legislation to compulsorily seclude such habitual drunkards as 
are too demoralised by alcohol to allow of a voluntary request 
for detention and care. 

Incidentally this Society has done something to spread a 
knowledge of non-intoxicating wines, for at its dinners, which 
have been attended by members of both Houses of Parliament 
and of the learned professions, the toasts or sentiments have 
been honoured in unfermented, unintoxicating wines. 

During more recent years similar societies have been founded 
in Austria and other lands. 

The number of Homes or Hospitals for the treatment of this 
disease has gradually increased till now there are about 150, 
some of them containing several hundred inmates, in the 
United States, England, Germany, France, Austria, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Holland, etc. These institu- 
tions vary considerably in the method employed to benefit 
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drunkards. A few profess to rely on moral and religious influ- 
ences alone, yet I have noted an unsually large expenditure for 
medicines in many of them, showing that the managers, though 
unconsciously, after all have recognised the presence of an un- 
healthy state of many of the cases. 

A few places are proprietary ventures, giving a ath oe allow- 
~ ance of alcoholic liquor to the boarders, With these exceptions, 
, total abstinence from intoxicant beverages as an article of diet 
is generally insisted on as the most essential condition of truly 

curative and restorative treatment. In England no contribu- 
tion is paid out of the rates, but in America the public funds 
have aided incorporated asylums for the inebriate on their 
foundation, and have paid for the care of impecunious cases, 
while in some States a percentage of the revenue from licenses 
goes to keep up the institution. 

The results of special treatment have been decidedly encour- 
aging. Enquiries have made known that 38 per cent., in 2,000 
cases from Fort Hamilton, had remained sober for from 7 
to 10 years; and 35 percent., in 3,000 discharges from the 
Washingtonian Home at Boston, for from 8 to 12 years. 

In England the Dalrymple Home at Rickmansworth was 
opened in 1884, under the care of a committee, as a philan- 
thropic experiment to test the value of the English Inebriates’ 
Acts for the detention (‘or any period not exceeding 12 months) 
of inebriates voluntarily availing themselves of the provisions 
of these Acts and applying for admission. Private patients are 
also received. During the 8 years of work at this establish- 
ment 266 males have been discharged. Of these, 89, or 33 per 
cent., have continued temperate, while 8 per cent. more have 
been improved. When we bear in mind that the period of ad- 
diction had been, prior to admission, on the average between 
8 and g years, this has been an excellent result. 

In England there are 7 licensed Retreats, besides about 
double that number not so licensed, Twenty is about the 
largest number of patients resident at one time in any Home .. 
in England, 

Reviewing all these and other returns, comparing them with 
my own results in private practice, and allowing for a percent- 
age of further relapses as time goes on, I believe I am within 
the truth when I state that, under judicious treatment, at least 
one-third of the cases have been permanently cured. The pro- 
portion among females is now nearly as great, though for a long 
time curative effort with the fair sex was, owing probably to 
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our former comparative ignorance of the disease, by no means 
so encouraging. 

The tendency to more thoroughgoing legislation to compel 
the confirmed inebriate to surrender his liberty for a time un- 
der the prohibitory réeime of a genuine abstaining Home is 
steadily gathering force. In England there is as yet legal pro- 
vision for voluntary applicants only, though a governmental 
committee is inquiring into the matter and into the best 
mode of dealing with habitual offenders found guilty of crim- 
inal acts. c 

In South Australia, Victoria, and New Zealand there is com- 
pulsion, as there is in France, Belgium, and Canton St. Gall in 
Switzerland, several of the States of North America, and in 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba. 
In France and Canada this compulsion can be applied for after 
a consetl de famille. 

The confirmed inebriate is the subject of a malady as clearly 
defined as is the disease of insanity. The more humane and 
enlightened treatment of the insane as sufferers from disease 
has, in these later years, demonstrated the curability of a large 
proportion of lunatics. In like manner the rational and judi- 
cious dealing with the drunkard as a sick man will not only 
save a multitude of souls, but also add new and splendid tro- 
phies of rescued ones to the magnificent triumphs which have 
already been achieved by the great Temperance and Prohibi- 
tionist movements. 

In the treatment of inebriates, which is based on sound sci- 
‘entific principles, it should be accepted as an axiom that un- 
conditional abstinence from every variety of intoxicating liquor 
must be enforced. No hesitation need be felt as to the sudden 
cutting off of alcoholic intoxicants. With appropriate medical 
treatment and judiciously selected food, even in the gravest 
cases, immediate abstinence is perfectly safe. I never adopt 
any other plan in treating alcoholic inebriates. ; 

The rescue and cure of the piteous victims of strong drink, 
morphine, and every other narcotic, is indeed a noble and God- 
like work. But a still nobler and more Godlike undertaking 
would be the making of the gallant effort of these convales- 
cents more easy, and the production of future victims more 
difficult, by the only effectual methods of general personal ab- 
stinence, the expulsion of intoxicating wines from all churches, 
and the prohibition of the common sale of all intoxicants and 
narcotics by the State. 


SUNDAY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 


BY REV. W. ROBINSON, M.A., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Up to 1839 public-houses were open throughout England the 
whole of Sunday, except during the hours of morning and 
afternoon Divine Service. In that year, owing to the dis- 
orderly state of many of the London streets on Sunday morn- 
ing, a clause was inserted in a Metropolitan Police Act to close 
public-houses from midnight on Saturday to one o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon. This restriction worked most satisfac- 
torily, and, as a result of its success, in 1842 Liverpool got a 
similar clause inserted in a local Act, and subsequently Man- 
chester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Sheffield followed the ex- 
ample. 

The good effects of this half-day closing in these great cen- 
tres of population were so manifest that in 1848 an Act was 
passed having the following preamble: “ Whereas the provi- 
sions in force within the Metropolitan police district, and in 
some other places in England, against the sale of fermented 
and distilled liquors on the morning of the Lord’s Day, have 
been found to be attended with great benefits.” It goes on to 
enact that these restrictions shall apply to the whole of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

In 1854, Colonel Wilson-Patten (Lord Winmarleigh) carried 
his Bill for closing public-houses on Sunday afternoon from 
half-past two to six o’clock, and from ten at night to four on 
Monday morning. The results of this Act were most gratify- 
ing. Many publicans expressed their thankfulness that they 
had a little more rest on Sunday ; some complained that it did 
not apply to the whole day; but there were others who, pre- 
ferring their money gains to Sunday’s rest, opposed it, and 
tried to get it repealed. 

In April, 1855, Lord Robert Grosvenor (Lord Ebury) brought 
in his Bill for restricting the Sunday labours of ILondon traders, 
All licensed houses were exempted from its operation. It ex- 
cited little opposition at first ; but subsequently six East End 
traders banded together, and at the expense of fifty pounds 
got droves of roughs to go to Hyde Park on the afternoon of 
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Sunday, the 24th of June, and insult the carriage people who 
were taking their drives. 

This produced a state of timidity in the House of Commons 
on the whole question of Sunday legislation, and Mr. H. Berke- 
ley, taking advantage of it, moved, on June 27th, for a Select 
Committee to investigate the results of the Wilson-Patten Act of 
1854. This was granted him. The first witnesses were from the 
Metropolis. Sir Richard Mayne and several of the police magis- 
trates commended the Act ; one or two were less in its favour. 
The country witnesses were next called, and the evidence of 
the Superintendent of Police for Wilts was so favourable, 
proving the good which the Act had produced in that county, 
that, though a number of other country witnesses were in at- 
tendance, the Committee would hear no more, and brought in 
their report recommending a modification of the Act ; and, on 
the strength of this report, Mr. Berkeley was enabled to carry 
his Bill, which lengthened the period of sale two and a half 
hours longer than it had been under the Wilson-Patten Act. 

There is a prevalent misconception that the “ Hyde Park 
riots’ were an outburst of popular feeling against the Wilson- 
Patten Act, whereas they were solely in opposition to Lord 
Robert Grosvenor’s Bill, which proposed no additional restric- 
tions on the sale of drink, and the outbreak was not spon- 
taneous, but concocted by some half-dozen East End traders. 
These conspirators were so successful that, though the order 
for Lord Robert Grosvenor’s Bill going into Committee had 
been carried on June 13th by 158 to 51, yet, owing to the Hyde 
Park disturbances on June 26th and July 1st, so much pressure 
was put on Lord Robert Grosvenor that on July 2d he moved 
for the discharge of the order of the day for his Bill. 

In 1872, by Lord Aberdare’s Act, public-houses in London 
were closed for an hour longer, and in the country two and a 
half hours longer, than they had been closed by the Berkeley 
Act ; and eleven boroughs, including Liverpool, Hull, Chester, 
and fifty-three licensing districts, with an aggregate population 
of 1,600,000, taking advantage of the discretion given by the 
Act, closed at nine instead of ten o’clock ; while only three 
boroughs, with an aggregate population of 54,000, kept open 
to eleven o’clock. 

The Act of 1874 took away this discretion from the magis- 
trates, and Liverpool, Hull, Chester, and other places had 
again to keep their houses open till ten instead of nine o’clock, 
much to their disadvantage and regret. 
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The efforts of private members of Parliament to obtain Sun- 
day closing may be briefly summarised. In 1863 Mr. Somes, 
M. P. for Hull, in connection with the Hull Association for the 
Closing of Public-houses, introduccd a Bill to render illegal all 
sale of strong drink between 11 P.M. on Saturday and 6 a.m. on 
Monday. In 1866 the Central Association for Stopping the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday was formed, and in 
1867 Mr. J. A. Smith brought in a Sunday Closing Bill, which, 
though it did not go as far as the Association desired, proposed 
a great improvement in the existing law. The Select Commit- 
tee to which this Bill was referred, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence in favour of entire closing on Sunday was very conclusive, 
reported that no further change was needed. 

In subsequent years Sunday Closing Bills and resolutions 
were taken charge of by Mr. Peter Rylands, M. P. for Warring- 
ton; Mr. Hugh Birley, M. P. for Manchester; Mr. C. H. Wil- 
son, M. P. for Hull; and Mr, J. C. Stevenson, M. P. for South 
Shields. In 1880 Mr. Stevenson carried a resolution for total 
Sunday Closing by a majority of 38. In 1886 an amendment to 
a very unsatisfactory Sunday Closing Bill brought in by Sir 
Joseph Pease was carried by Mr. Stevenson. The Bill pro- 
posed only very partial Sunday Closing. The amendment 
turned the Bill into a total Sunday Closing measure for all 
England, except Loncon, In 1888 Government introduced 
the Local Government Bill, the 9th clause of which gave 
county councils the power to close public-houses, partially or 
wholly, on Sunday. The clause was subsequently withdrawn. 
In the same year Government gave facilities for a debate on 
the second reading of Mr. Stevenson’s Sunday Closing Bill. 
An amendment, to the effect that it would be more advan- 
tageous to refer the question to Local Authorities was carried 
by a majority of seven. In 1889 Mr. Stevenson carried the 
second reading of his Bill by a majority of 22. In spite of all 
these efforts, and notwithstanding that the majority in the House 
of Commons is in its favour, the Sunday Closing Bill has never 
been able to get beyond the second reading. 

ScoTLanp.—In 1853-4, Scotland obtained the Forbes Mac- 
kenzie Act, by which public-houses were closed the whole of 
Sunday. In 1859 a Royal Commission was appointed ; in the 
following year they reported in its favour. In 1862 the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act was amended and strengthened. 

IRELAND.—In 1878 the Irish Sunday Closing Act was passed 
for four years only, but five towns (Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
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Limerick, and Waterford) were exempted. It has since been 
renewed from year to year. In 1888 a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons recommended that the Act should be made 
permanent, and include the exempted towns, A Bill embody- 
ing the recommendation has twice (1890 and 1891) passed the 
second reading by large majorities. © 

Wates.—The Welsh Sunday Closing Act was passed in 1881. 
A Royal Commission reported in 1890 that the Act was doing 
good, but that it needed to be strengthened. The Commis- 
sion declined to recommend its repeal, or that it should be 
modified so as to allow the sale of drink during a part of Sun- 
day.— Sunday Closing Reporter, March 30, 1892. 


GOOD TEMPLARY IN THE BRITISH 
ISCES: 


BY JOSEPH MALINS, GRAND CHIEF TEMPLAR OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Order of Good Templars was confined to North Amer- 
ica from its inception in New York State, in 1851, until the 
year 1868, when Joseph Malins (who during his two preceding 
years’ sojourn in Philadelphia had joined the Order there) 
returned to his native country, and on September 8th of that 
year extended the organization to the Eastern Hemisphere by 
instituting “Columbia” Lodge, No. 1, of England, at Birming- 
ham, its members declaring they so named it “as a compliment 
to the great American Republic in which the Order originated.” 
After “Columbia” Lodge (which still flourishes in this 25th 
year of its existence) eleven other lodges slowly followed. The 
slow growth during the first two or three years is accounted 
for by the fact that the “fraternal” form of organization was 
little known in England; its secrets, titles, ceremonial, and 
admission of both sexes to equal rights were strange and unac- 
ceptable, and its pioneer was a young stripling with no presence, 
means, influence, or speaking power to command general atten- 
tion. He simply did his best as a voluntary worker and slowly 
grew with the work. On June 25, 1870, he formed the repre- 
sentatives of the twelve lodges into the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, which elected him Grand Chief Templar. 

In a few years (1872-74) the Order became “the rage,” and 
hosts of all sorts trooped in till over 200,000 members were 
counted, but the inevitable reaction soon came, and the less 
stable members passed out again, leaving the Grand Lodge 
$25,000 (£5,000) in debt—a sum which the faithful ones 
promptly paid off by voluntary effort. The split in 1876 on 
the “ Colour Question” made no great difference in the aggre- 
gate numbers. For many years now the Grand Lodge has 
had about 100,000 adult and junior members under it—the 
number varying slightly as a moderate wave of prosperity adds 
to the ranks or a trade-strike slowly thins them out. Through 
all, they remain a great and leading host who are at the front 
in every fight against the drink and the drink traffic. 
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The Grand Lodge now has 110,023 adult and junior mem- 
bers—the adults slightly predominating. The present number 
of adult lodges is 1,507; and the Senior and Juvenile Temples 
number 736—a total of 2,243 lodges and temples, almost all 
of which meet weekly the year round. 

The English organ is the weekly Good Templars’ Watchword, 
owned by a company of 500 Good Templar shareholders, who 
aiso publish the monthly /wventle Templar, which, with millions 
of pages of other temperance matter, are printed at the exten- 
sive Grand Lodge offices at Birmingham. 

Many years ago the members subscribed $3,400 (£680) 1 to 
present a Good Templar life-boat, boat-house, and boat-car- 
riage to the Life-boat Institution; they subscribed $8,500 
(41,700) toward building the London Temperance Hospital; 
have raised about $60,000 (£12,000) to purchase and maintain 
their Good Templar and Temperance Orphanage, and during 
the past two years have also raised about $5,000 (41,000) to pur- 
chase and send Good Templar mission vans to teach temper- 
ance in country villages. 

The first G. C. T. of England—now County Councillor Joseph 
Malins—has been unanimously elected G. C. T. annually ever 
since the Grand Lodge was formed twenty-three years ago, 
and has also served twelve years as a R. W. G. Secretary, 
R. W. G. Counsellor, and R. W. G. Templar respectively—vis- 
iting America twelve times during his career. He has always 
had a very able and harmonious executive with him. As he is 
an active honorary secretary of the National Temperance Fed- 
eration, etc., and of “ The Temperance Parliament,” the Grand 
Lodge officers are the centre from which touch is kept with all 
the other great temperance organizations in the United King- 
dom, and from which thousands of petitions and millions of 
leaflets emanate when “a battle royal” is pending. During 
the “ No Compensation ” fight of 1888 ninety varieties of leaf- 
lets, tracts, and pamphlets were thus sent forth to aid the vic- 
torious struggle. 


THE ORDER IN SCOTLAND. 


In 1869 when the Order in England was one year old an able 
American citizen of Scotch birth—Bro. Thomas Roberts—was 
sent from Philadelphia to plant the Order in Scotland. His 
ability and good fortune in at once securing a troop of vigor- 
ous adherents in Glasgow and Edinburgh was followed by 
such rapid growth that on May 7, 1870, the Grand Lodge of 
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Scotland was instituted with 43 lodges, and they elected as 
their Grand Chief Templar Jabez Walker, a powerful advocate 
of English breed, who, after years of valiant service, became the 
Grand Chief Templar of California, and died there. Since then 
the Grand Lodge has had a noble roll of G.C. Templars, includ- 
ing the Rev. George Gladstone, Rev. William Ross, the late 
lamented Gilbert Archer, Justice of the Peace; and the present 
incumbent, the Rev. J. D. McKinnon, while its Grand Secretary 
for 18 years was Rev. W. W. Turnbull, who was R. W. G. Sec- 
retary under the R. W. G. Lodge of the World from 1880 till 
1887, R. W. G. Counsellor after reunion in 1887, and in virtue 
of the law of succession became R. W. G. Templar on the death 
of John B. Finch, in October of the same year, and continued 
to hold that office till May, 1891. All the above-named have 
crossed the Atlantic at various times to attend the Interna- 
tional meetings of the Order. 

The Order in Scotland has always had a large number “ pass- 
ing through” its lodges, but last year its figures have shewn a 
remarkable degree of uniformity. It now has 37,775 adults 
and 26,162 juveniles under its jurisdiction banded in 1,041 
lodges, of which 662 are adult organizations. Zhe Good Templar 
is its monthly organ. Its finances have for very many years 
been sound and healthy, and it keeps a staff of able lecturers 
always in the field year after year. Its “ New-Year Tracts” 
have a great sale; it unites with the Scottish Temperance 
League and the Scottish Permissive Bill Association for joint 
political work, and constitutes a force which candidates and 
members of Parliament cannot resist. 


THE ORDER IN IRELAND. 


The Order was planted from Scotland into Ireland by Jabez 
Walker instituting “Ireland’s First” Lodge at Belfast in 1870, 
after which Bro. John Pyper pressed the work on and insti- 
tuted the Grand Lodge of Ireland in that city in July, 1871, 
and became its first G. C. Templar—in which office very able 
successors have followed. The Grand Secretary, Bro. J. S. 
Lytle, has served in that capacity fifteen years, and has edited 
the very able official monthly— Z%e /rish Templar. The mem- 
bership is mainly in the “ Protestant Ulster” Province, though 
a number of lodges exist in Dublin and in “Catholic Cork,” 
and other parts; but more than once the Catholic authorities 
have caused those of their faith to leave. Many of the lodge 
programmes, like the official organ, exhibit a high order of in- 
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telligence, and the teaching is clearly for “death to the drink 
traffic.” They helped to secure the Irish Sunday Closing Act 
of 1878, and have fought well in every other temperance battle. 
They have 6,150 members in rro lodges, and 2,023 members in 
31 juvenile temples. The work in Ireland is carried on under 
circumstances of unexampled difficulty, and is the more merito- 
rious on that account. 


THE ORDER IN WALES. 


From England the Order was planted in Wales by Joseph 
Malins instituting “Cambrian” Lodge, No. 1, at Cardiff on 
April 18, 1871, and on March 4, 1872, the Grand Lodge of 
Wales was formed at Cardiff. In 1874 the English-speaking 
members obtained the institution of a duplicate Grand Lodge— 
the English Grand Lodge of Wales—the former Grand Lodge 
from that date confining itself to the Welsh language, and thus 
becoming the Welsh Grand Lodge of Wales. Both Grand 
Lodgés have maintained a continuous existence ever since, and 
constitute the only form of organized temperance effort thus 
able to hold together among a people so absorbed by religious 
denominational duties, and so emotional as to have made all 
prior temperance organization very intermittent in its char- 
acter. Tothe English Grand Lodge of Wales must be credited 
the organization of the idea of no longer waiting for backward 
England, but to agitate for a separate bill for the Sunday clos- 
ing of all drink-shops in Wales—including hotels, except to 
bona fide travellers. This bill, helped by the Welsh Grand 
Lodge and the community generally, passed through Parlia- 
ment in the year 1881—a novel triumph, inasmuch as the 
British Parliament had separately legislated in various ways 
for Ireland and Scotland ; it had never passed any separate bill 
for Wales, the principality of Wales being previously included 
in England for legislative purposes. The Sunday closing of 
public-houses in Wales was thus a new departure in more 
senses than one. The principality has been strengthened in 
recent years by the formation of a North Wales Temperance 
Association, and one for South Wales also. Of the 30 Welsh 
members of Parliament 28 vote for enacting a popular veto 
over the liquor traffic. 

By the last return “ gallant little Wales” had 46 adult lodges 
and 33 juvenile branches, with 6,837 members under its Eng- 
lish Grand Lodge; and 44 adult lodges under its Welsh Grand 
Lodge, and a total of 9,888 members in about 136 branches in 
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the principality. In recent years the lodges in both languages 
have increased rapidly, especially the Welsh, whose official 
organ is called Dyngarwr (The Philanthropist). A large num- 
ber of the lodges are attached to the places of worship—mainly 
Calvinistic. 

In the Welsh-speaking Grand Lodge the most notable Grand 
Chief Templar was an eloquent Welsh Bard, whose bardic name 
is “ Plenydd ” (pronounced “ Plenith ”), Bro. H. J. Williams, who 
served twelve years. The oldest veteran of all is Bro. Captain 
G. B. Thomas, of Carnarvon, who is serving his. twenty-first 
year as Grand Treasurer. Of the officers of the English Grand 
Lodge of Wales the veteran is Bro. County Alderman W. 
Cooke, who is serving his thirteenth year as Grand Secretary. 

The little “ Channel Islands” of Guernsey and Jersey, though 
near the French coast, and allowing only the French language 
in their courts, have long been British Isles, and though each 
island has its separate “States” or Legislature apart from the 
British Parliament, they are combined in a little “Channel 
Islands” Grand Lodge with 14 lodges and temples and 658 
members. The little Isle of Man also has its distinctive “Tyn- 
wald” or Parliament (as it has its tailless cats and fowls), all to 
itself, and so it has its little Grand Lodge with six local lodges 
and one juvenile branch and 150 members. 

It will thus be seen that, in the British Isles, the Order haga 
total of adult and junior members of 176,656 in 3,571 branches. 

It may be added that from the British Isles—mainly from 
England—the Order has been extended to the continents of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, to Australasia—and to South America 
also. 


THE NATIONAL DIVISION SONS OF TEM- 
PERANCE, GREAT BRITAIN AND _ IRE- 
LAND. 


BY W. WIGHTMAN. 


Tuis Branch of the Sons owes its existence to the efforts of. 
Bro. Joseph Thomas, of Liverpool, who was heartily encouraged 
by Bro. the Hon, S. L. Tilley, of Canada. The year 1849 saw 
the first division launched in Liverpool. The lines were more 
comprehensive than in the States. The objects included the 
provision of regular weekly payments to members while sick, 
-and the payment of sums of money to their relatives at their 
decease. The change limited the constituency to which appeal 
for recruits could be made, as considerations of health and age 
were involved in the question of admission. The candidates, 
too, were limited to the sterner sex, for the brethren knew 
nothing of women as members of friendly societies. This 
friendly society development was necessitated as a means of 
making the Order a counter-attraction to the public-house 
Clubs, which, under the pretence of promoting thrift, proved 
snares to many a man, whom the drink alone would not have 
allured to the public-house. 

Like the clubs, the divisions of the Order adopted the rule- 
of-thumb finance, which was then in vogue, and assumed lia- 
bilities altogether out of proportion to the contributions. Old 
men were also admitted, whose early and persistent demands 
upon the funds brought many divisions within measurable 
distance of bankruptcy. Some, indeed, collapsed. But there 
was this excuse for the brethren. The old men were often 
“brands plucked from the burning,” and their admission was 
due to a desire to keep them sober. Success, aye, glorious 
success, proved the efficacy of the Order to this end; for, from 
1849 to 1892, the Order has never registered a loss of member- 
ship amounting to five per centum per annum for violation of the 
pledge. 

Still, the brethren began to feel that even a grand work of 
this character did not justify the Order in disappointing mem- 
bers, who looked to the promised pecuniary returns for their 
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contributions. There was no question about the Order’s tee- 
total plank. The ritual and methods excited the admiration 
of the members. The division had proved the forecourt toa 
higher life, in which appetite and selfish passions gave place 
to zeal for humanity, which found recognition in public service 
and civic honors. The financial plank alone occasioned alarm. 
The brethren resolved their finance should be as sound as the 
Order itself. A graduated scale was therefore formulated, 
upon which payments were to be made, age and desired bene- 
fits regulating the contributions. 

Having regard to the firm grip the rule-of-thumb finance 
had of the Order, the change, though oft deferred, caused 
comparatively little friction; and now the new plank finds 
universal approval, while it places the Order in the front rank 
of Friendly Societies. 

These changes occupied much of the time and energy which 
might have been devoted to the extension of the Order. Yet 
extension was not overlooked. The brethren of the port on 
the Mersey did not hide their new light under a bushel. They 
missioned the country. Manchester saw the Order’s flag, and 
very soon it was unfurled in other Lancashire towns, in South 
Wales, and along the busy banks of the Tyne. Subordinate 
divisions were formed into Grand Divisions, and Grand Divi- 
sions into a National Division. At length the brethren turned 
their attention to Lon.ion. A division was formed in the east. 
For some years the brethren made no further progress. They 
held their own with difficulty. Just when obstacles seemed 
insuperable, another effort of the National Division in 1867 
brought into existence four other divisions. The Grand Divi- 
sion of London was instituted in August, 1867, and then the 
foundations were laid of substantial progress. These London- 
ers set their own house in order financially, and became the 
pioneers and advocates of the change for the National Division. 
They also were confronted with the difficulty the Liverpool 
brethren had set aside in common with public-house clubs— 
‘what should the Order do for women? The Londoners gave 
much thought to the matter, and finally resolved that females, 
prepared to take and keep the teetotal pledge, should have all 
the benefits of membership save payment of money in sickness. 
The National Division disapproved of this departure. London 
was threatened, but as the women had proved themselves a 
real help in the work, and were quite as profitable, if not more 
so, than the men, London refused to yield. At length the 
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National Division gave way; now, women are welcomed in 
most Grand Divisions and in the National Division, while some 
members are proposing to give them the full benefits of the 
Order. 

When the position of women in the Order was under review, 
it was urged that the Order was good enough to admit all the 
members of a family. A few earnest brethren gathered the 
boys and girls in Cadet Sections. For years other business 
made the National Division deaf to their appeals. Their time 
came. Their fidelity had its reward. The National Division 
recognised the Cadet Sections as juvenile branches of the 
Order, gave the children representation in Grand Divisions 
through their Patrons, and their Most Worthy Patron a seat 
in the Executive Council of the National Division. The 
action has been fully justified. The Sections have proved 
training-schools for the Order. In 1892 the transfers to the 
Adult Divisions closely approached a thousand members, and 
what is more, these members live longer, have less sickness, 
than entrants from without, and prove the best of workers. 

Thus has the Order advanced until it now includes the whole 
family in one fold, and throws its protecting arms around our 
people in all the stages of life. The Grand Divisions number 
34, with 470 Subordinate Divisions, having a membership 
exceeding 30,000, and funds amounting to upwards of £110,000, 
The Cadets approach 10,000 members, and have money in hand 
exceeding £6,000. While this money has been saved, quite 
a hundred thousand pounds have been distributed among sick 
brethren and their relatives in times of trouble and calamity, 
without any sense of worldly charity or humiliating obliga- 
tion. 

The Order, too, has done missionary work in Australia, New 
Zealand, South and West Africa, where there are now flourish- 
ing branches, thus doing for other lands what the noble Amer- 
ican brethren—Tilley, Carey, Neal Dow, and Stearns—did so 
freely for the Old Country. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF RECHABITES. 


BY R. CAMPBELL, MANCHESTER. 


Tus order of abstainers is the oldest of all the Temperance 
Fraternities, having been instituted in Mrs. Meadowcroft’s 
Temperance Hotel, Bolton Street, Salford, on the 25th day of 
August, 1835. The name is taken from the 35th chapter of 
Jeremiah, and the branches are named “Tents,” because the 
ancient Rechabites dwelt in Tents. The Pledge of the Order, 
as adopted at its institution, was as follows: 

“T do hereby voluntarily promise to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating liquors, such as Brandy, Whiskey, Rum, Gin, Wine, Ale, 
Porter, Cider, Perry, Distilled Peppermint, etc. I will not en- 
gage in the Traffic of them, and in all suitable ways will dis- 
countenance the use, manufacture, and sale of them.” 

From the beginning the Order has gone on increasing year 
by year, with the exception of a partial crisis that occurred in 
the year 1841, when about one-fourth of the Order seceded and 
broke up, owing to an .ict of Parliament in regard to secret 
societies, but which a few years thereafter was overcome by the 
passing of an Act legalising Friendly Societies—the Order hav- 
ing been all along a Temperance Friendly Society; that is, one- 
insuring Benefits in Sickness, Payment of Medical Aid to mem- 
bers, Payment of a sum of money on the death of a member or 
a member’s wife, Grants to widows and orphans, as well as the 
assistance of members in distressed circumstances. 

There has never been any break in the long succession of 
meetings of the “ High Movable Conference,” as the governing 
body of the Order is called. The following is a complete list 
of the Conferences held, the Town where held, and the name 
of the “High Chief Ruler,” or presiding officer of the Order, 


LIST OF HIGH MOVABLE CONFERENCES. 


The following is a list of Towns where the H. M. C. has met 
since the formation of the Order, with the date of Meetings, 


the number of Representatives and Officers present, the num- 
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ber of days over which it extended, and the name of the® H.C, 
R. elected at each meeting, and also those appointed by the 


Directors: 
No. No.0 
Date. Present. is Town. H.C. R. 
August 25, 1835 II Hee allot meres Robert Joynson. 
October 20, 1835 Si z |Salfordiz. *. Nicholas Gregson. 
August 29, 1836 48 iT |Salkord eee Nicholas Gregson. 
I—Dec. 26, 1836 61 3 |Stockport...|/Edward Richards. 
2—June 28, 1837 48 4 |Liverpool...|Joseph Thompson. 
3—August 7, 1838 45 4:4;\Hanley..2- - Thomas Platt. 
4—July 9, 1839 Be SprellzecdSs nana. Henry Foulkes. 
5—July 7, 1840 33 6" Ghesters as William Higgin. 
6—July 13, 1841 49 7  |Newcastle...|Robert Kelly. 
7—July Ig, 1842 66 to |Edinburgh ..|J. H. Cotterell. 
8—July 18, 1843 82 10 |Bondon. 2). Frederick Hopwood. 
o—August 18, 1846 39 5 |Birmingham.|Joseph W. Miatt. 
(A)—Sept. 7, 1848 An ae Pay ce pereh = 2 ohn Jenkinson. 
10o—August 21, 1849 24 A Pivtorke sis tak Robert H. Jones. 
1i—August 19, 1851 16 Ai rieyiany a bre Wm. Pickering Burnett. 
12—August 7, 1852 16 3. |Warrington .|John Eilbeck. 
13—August 16, 1853 26 4 |Whitehaven .| William Ricketts, 
14— August 22, 1854 28 4  |Manchester .|William Vinson. 
15—August 28, 1855 26 3 |Birmingham.|Christopher Hodgson, 
16—August 5, 1856 23 4 |Douglas..... Edward Lovelady. 
17—August 4, 1857 25 3a iChesterije cre - \Charles Williams. 
18—August 2, 1859 24 3 |Liverpool...|John Sharples. 
19—August 16, 1861 24 3 |Sheffield .|Daniel Joughin. 
20—August 4, 1863 26 2 |Tunstall ....\John Cunliffe. 
21—August I, 1865 29 2. \Kendal ... x. Alexander Riadell. 
(B)—Sept. 11, 1866 re eb sephertl A satthe a Secret oes Joseph Goode. 
22—August 6, 1867 35 2  |Blackburn...|John Dodd. 
23—August 3, 1869 35 2  |Bradford....|Henry Thomas McIver. 
241—August I, 1871 4 3 {Southport .../Joshua Pollard. 
25—August 5, 1873 45 2  |Dublin......|/Thomas Lewis Green. 
*26—August 3, 1875 49 2) (London, John Dale Woodcock. 
27—August 7, 1877 54 3 |Newcastle ..|Thomas Cunliffe. 
28—August 5, 1879 68 2  |Manchester .|William Whitfield. 
29—August 2, 1881 70 2 |Birmingham. John Dimond. 
30—August 7, 1883 80 2°) Douglas nea. Henry Roper. 
31—August 4, 1885 92 BT OMERStEIN Shick Henry Wardropper. 
22—August 2, 1887 94 3 |Glasgow. ...|John Henry Casley. 
33—August 6,188] 104 4 |Nottingham.|Thomas Jones Parry. 
34—August 4, 1891 | 122 S$) Cardiff S2x¢ Henry Sharples, 
(A). In 1848 Bro. Joseph W. Miatt died while holding the office of H. C. 


R., and the Directors appointed Bro. John Jenkinson in his stead. 


(B). 


In 1866 Bro, Alexander Riddell, H.C.R., died while in Manchester 


attending a Meeting of the Board of Directors, and soon thereafter the H. D. 
R., Bro. Joseph Goode, was appointed H. C. R. 


The membership and present position of the Order will be 
ascertained from the following Table, at least since the year 


1655: 
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TABLE SHOWING MEMBERSHIP OF ADULT TENTS, ALSO JU- 
VENILE TENTS, AND THE TOTAL FUNDS OF THE 
ORDER IN EACH OF THE YEARS GIVEN. 


Adult Mem- Fuventle Total Funds. 
Year. bership. Membership. Dae bees 
1855 5,856 ates Roser oman are 
1856 5,940 seutes, . . SMSCMNSIA Od-neeretolet oe 
1857 5,961 SMS ele wa lh awa sag emerson te 
1858 5,983 sMtee ie Rol eee Re Wen the Ae aa bene 
1859 6,009 PVA id lig Rr ice sade Rh elu fe 
1860 6,078 wren th Wales CRM: StLEeOkee ore 
I86E 6,155 RR eg ee Se ee eee ae 
1862 6,253 1,020 38,586 
1863 7,066 1,293 40.127 3 ; 
1864 8,947 1,403 42,983 17 4 
1865 9,142 1,598 AS o Se Oe 
1866 10, 342 2,409 49,862 10 4% 
1867 11,774 2,690 Bo eet OwnS 
1868 12,931 2,815 63,496 7 5 
1869 13,884 3,501 78,210 3 10% 
1870 15,402 4,389 90,824 7 IL 
1871 17,715 5,504 — 94,621 17 10 
1872 21,310 5,872 98,397 8 4 
1873 26,493 6,013 109,178 18 6 
1874 28,932 6,415 120,290 8 9% 
1875 30,433 8,299 145,847 2 034 
1876 32,086 9,468 159,100 9 8% 
1877 32,316 10,480 190,026 4 1% 
1878 33,452 12,952 217,440 I 5 
1879 33,889 13,309 226,310 17 3% 
1880 24,641 16,684 243,214 6 8 
1881 35,500 18,721 269,781 19 IT 
1882 40,822 20,904 288,320 16 4 
1883 46,357 22,324 301, 320e Led 
1884 51,473 24,731 337,399 ~O 12 
1885 59,863 26,820 364,320 18 9g 
1886 67,722 27,298 384,477 © 11% 
1887 71,023 31,950 401,428 13 7% 
1888 78,057 35.545 455,498 7 4% 
1889 88,667 40,694 498,656 13 10 
1890 95,074 47,795 531,973 4 5% 
1891 105,000 52,000 600,000 O Oo 


In addition to the adult male members and Juveniles, as per 
the following table, there are 12,000 members’ wives and wid- 
ows insured, and there are also 4,500 Honourary members— 
that is, members who are not insured for Benefits; so that the 
total names on the books of the Order are as follows: 


PATIENT ax LS Waa Re oa ieote al orol tate of et cla chedaai deters alsibid se) » 105,000 
JUVENU ES. pe deacis slo ee wleeine ceed oie een eee tmen eee cele 52,000 
MUTE ITEC VVIIG OWSE os ete vie ars, argle chee lenaic'e arthove «: spyaalele Biesepess 12,000 
LOM OULALY a vcs ois lula nie cs oso cins sim sslrivie cs ase site en caine 4,500 
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In addition to the British Islands, the Order extends to the 
Australian Colonies and New Zealand, India, Malta, Denmark, 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Gold Coast of Africa, nearly all 
the West Indian Islands, British Columbia, and also the United 
States. 

The average amount paid for Benefits per annum is as 
follows: 


For Sickness to Members... .tnmun..-.c---- OWilee £56,000 0 0 

For, FunéraliClaimsi . 114 «ce er cetetiesietieisls siete en 10,000 0 Oo 

For Juvenile i uneral, |Claimss <r oerteeyeetta'= << eiserer goo 0 O 

For, Juvenile Sickness \<sn. ceeiiseia ete ae eet 400 0 O 
: 

Totahete ocho. .28eee 67,300 0 oO 


which, with medical aid and other Benefits, now amount to 
about £100,000 per annum. 

The increase in membership each year now averages about 
6,000 adults and 6,000 Juveniles; so that this Order is destined 
to be large and powerful, and will exert a great influence in 
advancing Temperance opinion. Members breaking the pledge 
are expelled and forfeit all contributions paid. The rate of 
pledge-breaking does not exceed one per cent. 


THE BLUE RIBBON GOSPEL TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT, AND OTHER AGGRES- 
SIVE AGENCIES. 


BY JOHN T. RAE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO THE NATIONAL 
TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, AND HON, SEC. OF 
HOXTON HALL, LONDON. 


Tue Temperance Cause in Great Britain has been character- 
ized during its progress by the periodical recurrence of special 
phases of exceptional effort. At intervals of about ten years 
since Father Mathew’s crusade in 1838, epochs have been 
marked by the commencement of the Band of Hope Move- 
ment, John B. Gough’s great Mission in 1858, the introduction 
of the Good Templar Order, and in 1878 by the formation of 
the Blue Ribbon Army. 

The sudden and deeply to be lamented death of William 
Isaac Palmer, J.P., of Reading, has removed one of the most 
earnest and practical men associated with the Temperance 
Reformation. It is to his generosity that temperance workers 
throughout this country owe the distinct advance in public 
opinion in favour of Total Abstinence which has been attained 
by the Blue Ribbon Gospel Temperance Movement, for it was 
he who enabled William Noble, who had acquired considerable 
popularity by his recital of John B. Gough’s orations, to visit 
the United States in 1877. 

The Murphy Movement in America, with its Blue Ribbon 
Badge, and the methods and programme of meetings adopted 
at Jerry McAuley’s mission in New York, impressed William 
Noble with their adaptability to the needs of London. After 
consultation with Mr. Palmer upon returning from America, 
the new movement was publicly started in the National Stand- 
ard Theatre, Shoreditch, on February roth, 1878. Its real in- 
auguration took place about one o’clock one morning at Hill- 
side, Reading, when William Palmer said: ‘“ There’s some- 
thing init! go ahead!” That faith the president ever held 


during the fifteen years he consistently supported the mission 
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The meetings commenced in the Standard Theatre were 
continued in Hoxton Hall, a low music-hall which had lost its 
license through misconduct. Here twenty-five meetings week- 
ly have been held until this time, and from here Messrs. 
Murphy, father and son, and R. T. Booth were introduced to 
the English public and enabled to assist in extending the 
movement throughout the Kingdom, The adhesion of such men 
as Canon Wilberforce and C. H. Spurgeon greatly advanced 
the cause at home, while Mr. Noble’s visit to Africa and corre- 
spondence with the Colonies generally introduced the Blue 
Ribbon to Greater Britain, where the work also received con- 
siderable impetus from Mr. Noble’s subsequent visits. In 1882 
the mission was organized under the control of a representative 
committee, a monthly paper started as its organ, and a special 
and comprehensive report prepared. 

The extent to which the movement had spread was revealed 
more fully than had been realized, by the returns obtained 
from the towns, villages, and districts where Blue Ribbon 
Missions had been held ; 363 returns showed that 700,000 
pledges had been taken at missions, and reports from visitors 
indicated that as many as 70 per cent. of recruits thus secured 
were found faithful some months after they had signed the 
pledge. Many of these are to be found among the most active 
workers of to-day, who, having received material benefit 
themselves, have endeavoured by personal effort to rescue 
others. A pocket pledge-book published by the Committee 
and issued to the number of 1,000 resulted in the enrolment in 
five months of 23,000 pledges. A large amount of such volun- 
tary work has been an important outcome of the Mission ; 
speakers and individual workers in large numbers having 
strengthened the general Temperance Movement. In 1890 
events conspired to guide the Committee to the conclusion 
that the Blue Ribbon Mission had become welded into national 
temperance work, and that their existence as a distinctive 
committee for its direction and promotion was no longer a 
necessity. The functions which.they had endeavoured to ful- 
fill were therefore delegated to the National and other Tem- 
perance Leagues, while Hoxton Hall has been continued as a 
local mission. The deeper sense of responsibility as regarding 
the Temperance Cause now existing among Christian pastors 
and people has been undoubtedly influenced by the Blue 
Ribbon Crusade. 


Among other aggressive agencies particularly directed to 
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the Recruiting of Workingmen, the oldest is the Order of the 
Total Abstinent Sons of the Phoenix, founded 22d of Septem- 
ber, 1844, by Mr. A. L. Foster, then a clerk in a solicitor’s 
office, and lately retired from active service as Chief Superin- 
tendent of the city of London Police. The financial basis of 
the Order is a Burial Fund, and this benefit has been the 
means of attracting large numbers of workingmen to Total 
Abstinence. In 1847 the Order was divided into two sections, 
the “ Original”’ and the “ United,” the distinction being in the 
management of their funds ; an Independent and an Improved 
section have since been instituted, a “Sisters of the Phoenix,” 
and a Juvenile Order have also been formed, and in the five 
divisions there are over 30,000 members, exerting a beneficial 
influence upon the drinking customs in the industrial circles 
in which they move. 

The Help Myself Society was inaugurated in connection with 
the Reading Temperance Society in February, 1878. It began 
during 1877 in a very small way with a series of informal 
meetings of men who had been fired with a desire to rescue a 
few poor victims of the drink. There were not more than 
thirty or forty at the first meeting, but some of those who had 
been persuaded to come signed the pledge. Subsequently 
monthly meetings, preceded by tea, were held, and each tee- 
totaler was expected to bring a drinking friend. At each meet- 
ing new pledges ~vere <ecured, and after a while it was suggest- 
ed that a Society should be formed; accordingly this was 
carried into effect under the presidency of Mr. William Isaac 
Palmer, who had conducted the meetings from their com- 
mencement. The name of the Society was given by one of its 
first recruits, who one evening in telling the story of his former 
life and the good he had derived from the meetings, concluded 
his speech by saying: “I don’t know what you call this 
Society, but I call it the Help Myself Society.” By the end of 
1878 there were upwards of 200 members, and growing year 
by year from that time, the Society increased until one-tenth 
of the male population of Reading was enrolled in its ranks. 
The movement spread to London, where several large branches 
are in existence. In Newcastle, Nottingham, and other large 
provincial towns there are also successful branches. A women’s 
section, under the title of the “Help One Another Society,” is 
doing a good work. The principle of the Society, viz., indi- 
vidual recruiting effort, has received considerable impetus 
from its formation, in connection with other societies; and new 
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aggressive agencies have been based upon its few and simple 
rules, the most important of these being the Crusaders, formed 
in connection with Mr. Charrington’s Great Assembly Hall. 
“The Crusaders” are distinguished by having a legislative 
element in their work, which is altogether absent from the 
Help Myself Society, which has undoubtedly greatly advanced 
the practice of total abstinence amongst workingmen and 
thereby exercised beneficial influence in the settlement of the 
industrial questions of the day. 


BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


BY MISS M. E. DOCWRA, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


TuHeE British Women’s Temperance Association is a feder- 
ation of Women’s Temperance Societies, and is the National 
Temperance Organization for Great Britain and Ireland. It 
was inaugurated at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, April 21, 1876. 
“Mother Stewart,” of Ohio, had been addressing meetings in 
England and Scotland, and by a circular signed by herself and 
Mrs. E. Parker (then of Dundee), a Conference of Ladies was 
summoned to meet in Newcastle during the Grand Lodge ses- 
sion of the Independent Order of Good Templars, when the 
formation of the British Women’s Temperance Association was 
decided upon, Mrs. Parker being selected as the first President. 
At the end of the first year she was succeeded by Mrs. Clara 
Lucas Balfour, who was hailed as a veteran leader amongst 
women in the cause of Temperance, her popularity as a lecturer 
on that and other social reforms having been long secured. In 
1878 this lady’s faiJinx health rendered a new appointment 
necessary, and Mrs. Margaret Lucas, who had till then held the 
office of Treasurer, was unanimously voted to the Presidency ; 
which office she retained by the annual re-election of the Coun- 
cil till her death in February, 1890, when Lady Henry Somerset 
was elected 

At a second Conference, held also at Newcastle, in Decem- 
ber of that year, the Constitution was prepared, and it was de- 
cided to remove the Headquarters to London, an office was 
taken in the Memorial Hall, Farrington Street, which has ever 
since been the home of the B. W. T. A. 

The object of the Association was defined as follows: “The 
object of this Association is to form a union or federation of 
the Women’s Temperance Societies existing in various districts 
within the United Kingdom, and to promote the formation of 
others ; in the belief that by combined effort, and united forces 
and funds, much greater work can, with the blessing of God, 
be effected in the extension of the cause of Temperance, in the 
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control and ultimate suppression of the liquor traffic, and thus 
in the moral and religious elevation of the people.” 

Any Women’s Temperance Society, adopting a pledge of 
Total Abstinence, may become united with this Association 
by the annual payment to the General Fund of 5s. for every 50 
or less members. 

These local Societies are called Branches, and a group of 
Branches, either in a town or county, a Union. Young Women’s 
Branches are formed in factories, work-shops, girls’ high- 
schools; and any woman, who signs a pledge of total ab- 
stinence and subscribes to the funds, can become a personal 
member. 

The B. W.T. A. is strictly undenominational and non-political 
so far as party politics are concerned. Women of any creed or 
class are equally welcome, and all have the same voting power 
in the business meetings. This democratic basis of equality 
is rather formidable to some, but the scourge of intemperance 
is the same to peeress or peasant, and it is the aim of the 
B. W. T. A. to unite all classes in a determined effort to liberate 
women from the effects of drinking and the drink traffic, 
and to free them from the thraldom of the social customs of 
our land. I 

The growth of the Association was not rapid at first, but 
that the pioneers in this work had an accurate foresight of the 
needs of the times the present position and status of the B. W. 
T. A, testifies. 

The official year of work and finance is from and to the last 
day of April. 

During the first year, 1876-7, eight Branches were formed 
in England, and the Belfast Union with its 39 Branches affil- 
iated. 

In five years these had increased to 195, while in 1891-2 the 
existence of 577 Branches, with a membership of about 50,000, 
was reported. 

Of independent societies the difficulty of computing a gen- 
eral membership of individuals composing them is obvious, 
but in the B. W. T. Association this is greatly overcome by 
an annual tabulated statement of many*particulars—including 
the number of the members—which is requested from each 
Branch, and pretty generally sent in, to be incorporated with 
the general annual report of the Executive Committee. 

The income of the first year was £104.14.6, while last year 
it reached the sum of £1,186.12.0. 
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With regard to the working of the Branches, no Constitu- 
tional regulations or plan of procedure is imposed upon them. 
Fully recognizing the different characteristics both of localities 
and individuals, they are left in perfect freedom as to the means 
by which each shall carry out the objects of the Association ; 
only some report of what has thus been accomplished is re- 
quired annually at the London Headquarters, from whence is 
sent out continually to the Branches information and instruc- 
tion in respect of events or objects, for which their services are 
desired. 

It is impossible to name the various means by which the 
good work is carried on. They include temperance missions, 
public meetings, medical lectures, drawing-room meetings, 
garden parties, meetings in connection with the Y. W. C. A. 
in girls’ high-schools, cottages, factories, workhouses, sewing- 
classes, meetings with special classes, such as nurses, teachers, 
domestic servants, and shop assistants. 

The tedious but educational work of collecting signatures to 
petitions to Parliament has been largely undertaken. 

For seven successive years—1878 to 1884 inclusive—the 
Branches were thus engaged on petitions for the closing of 
public-houses on Sundays ; six petitions were on behalf of the 
entire Association, the largest of which numbered 223,469 sig- 
natures, the seventh year being given to Branch petitions for 
the same cause. 

The clergy of all denominations have been memorialized to 
use unfermented wine at the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
medical men to refraia from prescribing alcohol, and licenses 
have been repeatedly and successfully opposed at the Annual 
Brewster Sessions. The B. W. T. A. has issued a number of 
publications upon nearly every phase of the Temperance ques- 
tion in its relation to Women, in addition to the Memoir of 
Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, for eleven years President of the 
Association ; a Non-Alcoholic Cookery Book, Drawing-room 
Pledge Book, etc., etc. 

As Branches multiplied, the need of some reguler communi- 
cation between them and their Executive was increasingly felt, 
and was supplied in 1882 by the issue of a monthly Letter from 
the Executive, containing information and encouragement, It 
was continued for one year, but so developed the necessity for 
a definite official organ that arrangements were then entered 
into with the editor of the Crusade, by which that well-known 
monthly Temperance advocate, under the changed title of the 
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British Women's Temperance Journal, became the official organ 
of the B. W. T. A., until, in Sept., 1892, other changes were 
called for, the B. W. T, A. Newspaper Company was formed, 
and the B. W. 7. Journal was purchased ; the name changed 
to “Wings,’ a new Editor appointed, and the paper issued 
in an attractive form, with illustrations and valuable articles 
by well-known authors. In three months the circulation 
doubled, and a prosperous career appears before it. A care- 
fully compiled sheet of Temperance News is also published 
and forwarded free each week to about 250 papers. 

Many Branches work successfully among the travelling 
showmen at their local fairs, providing a temperance tea 
and meeting. : 

This is done also in London for the show people gathered 
there in January, and schools for the van children held where 
practicable, as in London during the six weeks of the World’s 
Fair, owe their origin to this Association. 

In addition to its preventive and educational work several 
Homes for women addicted to intemperance have been estab- 
lished and are doing a most useful work. 

Space fails to tell of the numberless homes that have been 
brightened; of the thousands of women rescued from the 
snare of drinking; of the thousands more who are aroused 
to a sense of their individual resp6nsibility upon this important 
question; of the various small Branches bravely struggling on; 
of our large and prosperous Branches, which are well to the 
front in all local efforts to secure the election of temperance 
candidates upon boards of guardians, school boards, and 
county councils; of those women who have educated their 
doctors by refusing to touch alcohol even as a medicine; or of 
those women who have done valiant service in other channels, 
and as earnest Temperance Reformers are persistently educat- 
ing public opinion upon this important question. 

Such is a brief history of the B. W. T. A., now under the 
Presidency of Lady Henry Somerset, and while most thankful 
for what has been accomplished, we desire to press forward, 
enlisting our countrywomen under the banner of total absti- 
nence, that they with us may “bind themselves that others 


may be set free.” 
OFFICERS : 


President; Lavy Henry Somerser. 

Treasurer; Mrs. Srewarr, Westbrook, Uplands Park, Enfield, N. 

Hon. Secretary; Miss J. A. Fowner, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 

secretary : Miss HOLLAND. Offices, 25 & 26 Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 
Organising Agent; Mrs. Eynon. 

Executive Committee: President of Committee; Miss M. E. Docwra, Kelvedon. 
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ATHERTON, Mrs., 12 Horbury Crescent, Not 
ting Hill Gate, W. 

ATKINSON, Mrs., Erwood, Beckenham. 

AUCKLAND, Mxrs., Woodberry Down, Finsbury 
Park, N. 

AUCKLAND, Miss, Loxley House, Cazenove 
Road, N. 

Bamuacus, Mrs., 7 Weston Villas, Hornsey. 

brooks, Mrs., Duyals, Grays. 

Buss, Mrs. Septimus, Shoreditch Vicarage, 
Hoxton Square, N. 


ForsaitH, Miss, 95 The Common, Upper 
Clapton, N. E. 

Gipson, Mrs., 64 Fountayne Road, Stoke New- 
ington, N. 

Greeson, Mrs., Heart’s Hill, Debden Green, 
Loughton. 


Knicut, Mrs., 54 Stanhope Gardens, South 
Kensington, 8S. W. 


Mackenziz, Mrs. J. C., Hillfoot, Elmfield 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 

MASSINGBERD, Mrs., 87 Lancaster Gate, W. 

Miniiean, Mrs., 21 Spencer Road, New 
Waudsworth, 8. W. 

PEARCE, Miss, Maidenhead. 

Peck, Mrs., 16 Gloucester Road, Finsbury 
Park, N. 

Puitures, Miss, The Green, Tottenham, N. 

Poote, Mrs. J. H., 81 Windsor Road, Hol- 
loway, N. 

Scorry, Mrs. HEATHERBELL,49 Tierney Road, 
Streatham Hill,S. W. i 

SERVANTE, Mrs., Christ Church Vicarage, 
Stratford, E. 

Smiru, Mrs. H. W., 44 Grosvenor Road, S. W. 

Wer Miss, 7 Torrington Villas, Lee, 


THE LONDON TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 
BY DAWSON BURNS, D.D., HON. SEC’Y. 


AT a meeting held in the Lecture Hall of the National Tem- 
perance League, 337 Strand, London, February 17, 1871, a Pro- 
visional Committee was appointed to make the necessary ap- 
peals and arrangements for the establishment of a Hospital in 
London, in which medical and surgical cases should be treated 
without the ordinary administration of alcohol. These pro- 
ceedings were not related to any other previous attempts, private 
or public, to give effect to the non-alcoholic treatment of disease, 
but arose out of a private and very small meeting in the pre- 
vious December, It was not till the March of 1873 that the 
Provisional Committee were able to enter on the possession of 
premises suitable for Hospital work. These were situated at 
112 Gower Street, not far from University Hospital, and six 
months elapsed before the opening Soirée was held on October 
3d, the first patient being admitted on Monday, October 6th. 
From this date to March, 1881, a period of seven years and five 
months, the experiment, as it was regarded by many, had 
proved successful; and, down to April 30, 1881, the In-patients 
numbered 1,003 and the Out-patients 8,917. In the interval an 
opportunity had occurred of purchasing a freehold site in the 
Hampstead Road, a great public thoroughfare, not far from 
Gower Street. Here the foundation-stone of the east wing was 
laid by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., on the 8th of May, 1879, 
and this portion of the structure was opened 4th March, 1881, 
by the then Lord Mayor of London (Ald. William McArthur, 
M.P.), who attended in state, accompanied by the Sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex. ‘The foundation-stone of the west 
wing was laid 24th April, 1884, by the Duke of Westminster, 
and this wing was opened by the present Bishop of London 


(Dr. Temple), 9th October, 1885. The Hospital is now capable 
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of accommodating 120 In-patients, though the state of the 
funds has not permitted the reception of more than 80 at one 
time, the average being between 60 and 70. The Building and 
Extension Fund has amounted to £57,473 19s. od., of which 
453,254 16s. od. were expended on the freehold site and build- 
ing operations. Near to the Hospital is another building re- 
served for the visits of Out-patients. Since the complete open- 
ing of the new Hospital, the annual expenditure on main- 
tenance, management, and special expenses has been about 
45,000. There is no debt of any kind on the Hospital, a re- 
sult due to two causes—the liberality of its friends and the 
economy of the Board of Management. A large amount was 
raised at two Bazaars—one in 1876, opened by Lady Aberdare; 
the other in 1885, opened by the Duchess of Westminster. 
Among the most liberal benefactors of the Institution, the first 
place must be assigned to the late Mr. George Sturge, and the 
second to Mr. J. J. Tustin. The Hospital receives yearly grants 
from the Sunday Hospital Fund and the Saturday Hospital. 
Fund, and as such grants are proportioned to the merits of 
the Institutions concerned, it is a pleasure to note that the 
Temperance Hospital occupies a high place in the scale of 
efficiency as thus determined. 

The administration of the Hospital is vested in a Board of 
Management, whose services are gratuitous, a yearly meeting 
of the Governors (subscribers) being held, to whom the Board 
present a Report and audited Balance-sheet. There are also 
three Trustees, a Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Secre- 
tary. A body of Patrons and a President are annually elected. 
The first three Presidents, now deceased, were Sir W. C. Trevel- 
yan, Bart.; Mr. Samuel Bowly, and Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. 
The Duke of Westminster, K.G., is now the President. The 
Managers, Trustees, and Treasurer must be total abstainers, 
but this rule does not apply to the other ¢ fficials. The Board 
elects its own Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Honorary Secretary, 
and Secretary. The Nursing Department is under the control 
of a Lady Superintendent. The Medical Staff consists of a 
Consulting Physician (Dr. James Edmunds), a Physician (Dr. 
B. W. Richardson), a Surgeon (Dr. W. J. Collins, M.S.), Phy- 
sicians with care of Out-patients (Dr. J. J. Ridge and Dr. John 
F. Little), a Surgeon-Dentist, a Registrar, who is also Pathol- 
ogist and Anzthetist; a Senior and Junior House Surgeon, and 
a Dispenser. 

The total number of In-patients treated down to 31st De- 
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cember, 1892, was 8.5063 of whom 4,526 were cured, and the 
deaths were 533, Or 6.22 per cent., which is a rate of mortality 
considerably lower than that of the other General Hospitals of 
London. This is not owing to any selection of cases, for the 
worst cases are freely admitted. Of the 8,506 In-patients, 4,418 | 
were Males and 4,088 Females ; 4,369 were abstainers on ad- 
mission and 3,849 were non-abstainers ; 7,399 were from dis- 
tricts in the Metropolis and 1,107 from other places in the 
United Kingdom and Foreign Countries. The non-administra- 
tion of alcohol, as a medicinal agent, is the distinctive princi- 
ple of the Hospital, but the Medical Staff are empowered to 
prescribe alcohol when they regard it as needful, yet the total 
number of such cases have not exceeded 14 in 19 years. Alco- 
hol is also excluded from nearly all the tinctures, glycerine 
being used as a substitute. The Out-patients down to 31st 
December, 1892, numbered 43,642, but as most of these pay 
several visits, the number of visits is greatly in excess of the 
number of persons. There is also a Casualty Ward, in which 
4,083 cases were treated during 1892. Some rumours, disgrace- 
fully circulated, as to a free use of ether in the Hospital prac- 
tice, are utterly baseless. 

Concerning the structural character of the Hospital, it may 
be said that it was most carefully arranged with a view to the 
health and comfort of the Patients. The Wards are cheerful, 
and adorned with pictures and engravings. The Children’s 
Ward is singularly bright and beautiful. It was opened in 
May, 1892, by the Duchess of Westminster. There are several 
small private Wards for the reception of paying Patients. An 
Isolation Ward is always kept ready for Patients who may de- 
velop contagious disease after admission to the Hospital, or 
for Nurses who may contract similar ailments from contact 
with such Patients. Distinguished visitors, both British and 
Foreign, have expressed themselves highly pleased with the 
mechanical and other arrangements of the Hospital. 

The Chairman of the Hospital is Mr. Thomas Cash, Manag- 
ing Director and Secretary of the United Kingdom Temper- 
ance and General Provident Institution ; the Vice-Chairman is 
Mr. John Hutton, Chairman of the London County Council ; 
the Treasurer is Mr. John Hughes, a Deputy and Councillor of 
the City of London; the Hon. Secretary is the Rev. Dawson 
Burns, D.D., Metropolitan Su perintendent of the United King- 
dom Alliance; and the Secretary is Mr. E. Wilson Taylor. 
Miss S. E, Orme is the Lady Superintendent. 
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It only remains to impress on the readers of this sketch that, 
while the London Temperance Hospital derives the first word 
of its title from its local situation, it is in no sense a merely 
London Institution. Its doors are open to patients from all 
countries, and the success of its special work is a benefit to 
the Temperance movement throughout the world. We have 
called it an “Institution,” but it may be more correctly de- 
scribed as a Department of the Temperance Reform, entitled 
to the support of the friends of that Reform, wherever they 
reside. 


RECORD OF WORK IN 1892. 


iP t 

Li nerease sree ois 

1892. I8gI. un Increase, 

1892. 1892. 
PRapatiGMisr cs 5 ncisc ns alates 859 751 108 14.3 
Qui-patients, 7. 5 o6. cee oe 4,107 3,251 856 26.3 
Casualty Department...... 4,083 2,21 1,872 84.6 
Motalsepdrs acs ites 9,049 6,213 2,836 45.6 


Nore.—Patients are registered only on their first visit to the Out-patients’ 
and Casualty Departments. 
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Maximum number of beds occupied at 
GMELEINC Ie sO airs wie beret sie sind ble 83 77 7.79 
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ANGLO_-INDIAN TEMPERANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


BY;,.W. S. CAINE, M.P. 


Offices~—33 NORTH SIDE, CLAPHAM COMMON. 


President—SAMUEL SMiTuH, M.P. 
Treasurer—H. M. MATHESON. 

Hon. Secretary—W. S. CAing, M.P. 
Assistant Secretary—F REDERICK GRUBB. 
Editor of “‘ Abkari” —H. J. OSBORN. 


Executive Committee: 


Tue RicutT Hon. Lorp KINNAIRD. Ws. Diesy, C.I.E. 
Rev. J. GELSON GREGSON. J. H. RAPER. 

Rev. DAwson Burns, D.D. Wm. SAUNDERS, M.P. 
Gro. LIVESEY. J. B. MEREDITH. 
FRANK WRIGHT. Joun HILTON, 

E. CRAWSHAW. A. J. CROSFIELD. 


A. SCHOLFIELD. 


Tue Anglo-Indian Temperance Association was founded at 
a meeting convened by Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., at 7 Delahay 
street, Westminster, the residence of Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
on the 24th July, 1888, to consider proposals for the formation 
of a Committee or Association to act in correspondence with 
similar Associations in India, with a view to resisting the 
spread of drinking facilities in that country, and to promote 
Total Abstinence among its natives. The following gentlemen 
were present:—Messrs. Samuel Smith, M.P., A. H. Brown, M.P., 
W. B. Barbour, M.P., O. V. Morgan, M.P., Surgeon-Major 
Pringle, George Livesey, A. Scholfield, H. M. Matheson, Robert 
Rae, John Taylor, John Hilton, Rev. Dr. Burns, and W. S. 
Caine, M.P. Letters of sympathy were read from many 
others, including one from the Bishop of London and the Rev. 
J. Gelson Gregson, the late secretary of the Soldiers’ Total 
Abstinence Society for India. This meeting was the result of 
a Conference which Mr. Caine had held, during a recent visit 
in India, with a large number of the leading native gentlemen 
of Bombay, who had expressed a strong desire that some com- 
mittee or organisation should be formed in England, with a 
view to Parliamentary action regarding the Excise policy and 


administration of the Indian Government, and which would 
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also promote and guide an agitation throughout India for Tem- 
perance reform, 
The following resolutions were unanimously agreed upon: 


“1, That this meeting forms itself into the Anglo-Indian Temperance 
Association. 

“2. That Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., be elected President; Mr. Hugh M. 
Matheson, Treasurer; and Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., Hon. Secretary. 

“*3,. That the objects of the Association shall be to diminish the consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors throughout the Empire of India by all lawful 
means, and to advocate Total Abstinence in districts in which out-stills and 
other facilities for drinking exist. 

“4, That Mr. Caine be invited to go out to India during the winter to 
establish, in co-operation with such English and native assistance as may be 
found available, Branch Associations in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; and 
that he be allowed a free hand in the matter of expenditure of money sub- 
scribed.” 


No annual subscription list was opened, but a considerable 
number of friends guaranteed a sufficient amount of money to 
cover what was estimated would be the first two years’ expend- 
iture. 

It was also decided in connection with the Hon. Secretary’s 
proposed visit to India, that the Rev. Thomas Evans, a retired 
missionary, who has for some years past been devoting himself 
to Temperance reformation, should be invited to join Mr, 
Caine on his journey. 

In October Mr, Caine left England for India, and met Mr. 
Evans in Bombay. They succeeded in addressing nearly one 
hundred public meetings during the winter months, visiting 
almost every large centre of population throughout British 
India. Upwards of forty Temperance Societies were formed 
in consequence of these meetings, and affiliated to the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Association. Many others have subse- 
quently been established, and there are now about 131 affiliated 
branches. 

At the first meeting of the Executive Committee held after 
the return of the Hon. Secretary, it was decided that a motion 
should be brought forward in Parliament condemning the Ex- 
cise policy of the Indian Government, and the President was 
requested to ballot fora day. He was successful in securing 
Tuesday, April 30, 1889, when he moved, and Mr. Caine sec- 
onded, the following resolution: 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the fiscal system of the Government of 


India leads to the establishment of spirit distilleries, liquor and opium shops 
in large numbers of places, where, till recently, they never existed, in defiance 
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of native opinion and the protests of the inhabitants, and that such increased 
facilities for drinking produce a steadily increasing consumption, and spread 
misery and ruin among the industrial classes of India, calling for immediate 
action on the part of the Government of India with a view to their abatement.” 


A long and interesting debate took place. The Government, 
through Sir John Gorst, Under-Secretary of State for India, 
met the resolution by a direct negative. Sir John Gorst con- 
cluded his speech with these words: 

‘He did not say that the Excise system in India was perfect, or that it was 
not still capable of improvement, but he would ask the House to reject with 
scorn the resolution of the hon. member for Flintshire, which directed against 


the efforts which the Government of India had made to reform the system, 
unmeasured and unmerited censure.” 


The motion was also opposed by Sir Richard Temple, an ex- 
Governor of Bombay, and Sir James Ferguson, Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, who rightly characterised the resolu- 
tion as a very severe vote of censure on the Government of 
India. In spite of this opposition the resolution, so far from 
being “rejected with scorn,” was carried by a majority of ten 
—11I3 members voting for, and 103 against. Upwards of 100 
members paired, so that about half the House recorded their 
Opinion on the resolution—a very unusual number to have 
taken part in a division brought forward by a private member 
on Tuesday night. 

On the 7th May Mr. Caine asked Sir John Gorst in Parlia- 
ment whether any action had been taken by the Secretary of 
State for India with regard to the Resolution passed by the 
House on the previous Tuesday. Sir John Gorst replied that 
the Resolution had, in regular course, been sent out to India, 
and that a Dispatch upon the subject was in preparation to be 
considered by the Secretary of State in Council as soon as pos- 
sible. This Dispatch was duly sent on the 16th May. 

On the 3d June the Secretary moved for the following re- 
turn, which was unopposed by Sir John Gorst: 

“East InpIA (ABKARI DEPARTMENT).—Address for return of any Dis- 
patch or other Papers sent out from the India Office to the Viceroy of India 


with regard to the Resolution moved by the honourable Member for Flintshire 
and carried by the House on 30th April.” 


The Committee printed and circulated this Dispatch to the 
English and Indian press, and also to all their correspondents. 
Every newspaper in India commented upon it, and the Resolu- 
tion and the Dispatch combined greatly stimulated the ener- 
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gies of Indian Temperance reformers, and formed the main 
topic of discussion at the large number of meetings addressed 
by the Rev. Thomas Evans, during the following winter, in 
every great centre of influence and population throughout 
India. 

The Government of India took the matter up seriously. A 
thorough inquiry and investigation into the administration of 
the Excise departments of all the various districts of India was 
instituted, and the defence of the Government of India was, 
after eight months’ delay, published as a supplement of the 
Gazette of India on 1st March, 1890. This reply consisted of 
400 Closely-printed pages of foolscap. It was an elaborate de- 
fence of their policy, and a strong attack upon the mover and 
seconder of the Resolution for alleged misrepresentation. 

The main facts brought out by the reply of the Indian Gov- 
ernment were as follows: 

Firstly. It was decided to get rid of the pernicious out-still 
system prevalent in Bengal and many other districts in British 
India. 

Secondly, It was decided to tax the strong and very intoxi- 
cating beer brewed in India, which hitherto had escaped tax- 
ation. 

Thirdly. An increased duty was levied on imported spirits. 

Fourthly. The principle of Local Option was recognised for 
the first time. 

The main controversy which exists between the Association 
and the Indian Government is, that although the Government 
of India contend that these are, in the main, the principles 
which have been laid down for the guidance of the local au- 
thorities in the past (with the exception of that for the ascer- 
taining of local public sentiment), they have never been car- 
ried out in their integrity. The most important duty which 
devolves upon the Association and its branches is to take care 
that these principles are acted up to universally by the Civil 
administration throughout the country. If this is done, there 
can be no doubt of the widespread benefit which will accrue 
to the people of India generally. 

At the meeting of the Indian National Congress, held at 
Bombay in 1889, the following Resolution was unanimously 
carried : 

“‘That this Congress do tender its sincere thanks to Messrs. Caine and 


Smith, and the members who voted with them in connection with the debate 
on the Indian Excise question in the House of Commons; and while fully 
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appreciating what has been done by some of the local Governments towards 
the improvement of their systems of Excise aud Abkari, do express the earnest 
hope that no further time may be lost in giving full effect to the Resolution of 
the House of Commons.” 


About four years ago, at a meeting in the Town Hall, Be- 
nares, addressed by Mr. W. S. Caine and Mr, Thomas Evans, a 
Brahman “ Mahant,” or religious teacher, was present, named 
Kesho Ram Roy. He was deeply impressed with the import- 
ance to India of the Temperance reformation, and decided to 
devote his entire life to its advocacy. He at once introduced 
himself to the secretary, Mr. Arthur Parker, of the London 
Mission, and unfolded the scheme which has proved so extra- 
ordinary a success. He proposed to appeal to the tribal and 
caste instincts of the Indian people, and induce the Panchayats, 
or councils of the various castes, to consider and legislate upon 
the drinking habits of the people under their jurisdiction. The 
Benares Total Abstinence Society took up the scheme with en- 
thusiasm, and Mr. Parker and the Mahant decided that the 
first attack should be made upon the great Benares caste of 
Ahirs (cowkeepers). The head men were got together March 
31, 1889, and were appealed to with all the Mahant’s extra- 
ordinary eloquence. The discussion which followed was pro- 
longed past midnight, and as dawn broke they decided to adopt 
a rule binding Total Abstinence upon all the members of the 
Ahir caste. So powerful a caste taking the lead, it was easy to 
get others to follow. On April 25th a caste of village tailors, 
about two hundred, were gathered in “ Panchayat” by the 
Mahant, and abjured the use of liquor. May arst, the black- 
smiths, reckoned at about ten thousand, followed the good ex- 
ample; May 23d,a small caste of about fifty families, the 
Nyarias, came in; in June, the oil-sellers ; in July, the grain- 
dealers; in August, the Bhars of four villages in the suburbs, 
and the Rawats; in September, the caste of Katiks in other 
villages, were all brought by the Mahant’s eloquence to adopt 
Total Abstinence as a caste rule. Other castes were induced 
to forbid the use of liquor at marriages and funerals, and even 
Mussulman castes were brought under the influence of the 
Mahant and his co-workers. The net result of all this had 
been to pledge 40,000 or 50,000 of the industrial classes of 
Benares to Total Abstinence. The Ahirs, in particular, were 
notable for their drinking propensities, and the consumption 
of liquor immediately fell. The Excise revenues for Benares 
during the twelve months ending March gist last decreased 
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35,000 rupees, and a considerable number of liquor-sellers, 
shortly after the action taken by the Ahirs, petitioned the 
magistrates for a reduction in the cost of their licenses. 

Here is a translation of the petition: “Oh, Feeder of the 
Poor! May God preserve you. Since the last annual sale of 
licenses, your petitioners have suffered considerable loss on 
account of the scarcity of grain. But the chief cause of our 
ruin is that all the Ahirs, whose number is 25,000, have entirely 
given up the use of liquor, from which our income has been 
greatly reduced. For these reasons we find it very difficult to 
pay up our instalments. But, in addition, the tailors have also 
given up the use of liquor. The potters, too, in whose mar- 
riage ceremonies large quantities of liquor were used, have 
resolved to abstain. Further, the blacksmiths are beginning 
to consult on the same subject. Consequently the sale of 
liquor is wholly stopped.” The petition then prays for a re- 
duction in the fixed sum to be paid for their licenses. 

The Mahant will not rest content till he has induced every 
caste in Benares to makea Total Abstinence rule, and the work 
absorbs his whole time and energy. His house has _ been 
robbed, and his life threatened over and over again by the 
“budmashes” of the liquor-sellers, and big bribes have also 
been offered to him to give up his agitation; but he has stuck 
bravely to his work with a persistence that has compelled even 
the Abkari Commissioner of the N. W. P. to recognise it, and 
stamp it with approval. The example of Benares is being fol- 
lowed by other places, notably at Ahmadnagar and Bellary, 
where a wealthy merchant, Rao Bahadur Sabhapathi Mudeliar, 
has induced the weavers and other castes to make Total Absti- 
nence rules, with much the same effect. 

Kesho Ram Roy is the son of Munshi of the C. M.S. Mission 
College at Benares. He is fifty-five years of age, a childless 
widower, supporting an aged mother and a brother’s wife. He 
has had a good education, having spent eighteen years, from 
five years of age to twenty-three, in the schools and colleges of 
the C. M.S. For eight or nine years he was headmaster of 
successive day schools, and then entered the service of the East 
India Railway, reaching the position of station-master. He is 
a high-caste orthodox Brahman, and in 1882, under strong re- 
ligious convictions, became a Jogi Mahant (a preacher joined 
to God), taking a public vow of asceticism and consecration, 
devoting himself entirely to the public preaching of Hindu 
morality. He has lived since then upon his savings, eked out 
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by coaching students in English, which he speaks fluently. He 
has now vowed his life to the Temperance cause, preaching 
Total Abstinence for four hours daily in different parts of the 
bazaar to the thousands of orthodox Hindus who flock to 
Benares from all over India, devoting the rest of his time to per- 
fecting his organisation among the various caste leaders. So 
far as his work at Benares will permit, he will visit other cen- 
tres of population and influence, and endeavour to establish 
elsewhere the peculiar methods which have proved so success- 
ful in his native city. A Hindu of Hindus, a “Mahant ” of 
Benares, the dust of whose feet is sacred in the eyes of every 
pious Hindu, Kesho Ram Roy is everywhere welcomed with 
reverence and listened to with the profoundest respect. He is 
a cultured man,a perfect gentleman, a natural orator of re- 
markable power, a born organiser, a leader of men, and a re- 
ligious enthusiast. If he has rice and clothes for his two de- 
pendent relatives and himself, his earthly wants are met, and 
these are made sure for him by the kindness of friends, which 
he is not too proud to accept. If his life is spared, he will 
leave his mark for good on his native land, and give an im- 
pulse to the Temperance movement in India that will never die. 

He has now entered the service of the Anglo-Indian Temper- 
ance Association, contenting himself with remuneration of 
about one-sixth of the salary he was able to earn in his profes- 
sion. 

One of the most important results of the continual pressure 
which the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association and _ its 
branches in India bring to bear on the Government has been 
the Resolution of the Government (No. 4,033, September 25, 
1891), closing every opium-smoking den in British India, 

“His Excellency, the Governor-General in Council, has xow given very 
careful consideration to the question discussed in the preceding paragraphs, 
and has come to the conclusion that it is expedient to try the experiment of 
inserting in the licenses in all provinces clauses prohibiting the smoking or 
consumption of opium and its preparations in any form on the premises.” 


Mr. Caine spent the winter of 1890-91 in India and devoted 
most of the time to the formation of new Societies and the 
consolidation of those already formed. As the result of his 
efforts and the self-denying labours of the Rev. Thomas Evans, 
there are now 131 Societies affiliated to the Association. There 
is hardly a large town throughout the Indian Empire which 
does not possess an active Temperance Society, constantly 
exercising a keen inspection on the Excise policy of the author- 
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ities and reporting to the central Committee in London any 
relaxation in the carrying out of the Viceroy’s orders. 

Of late the Association has directed its energies to the ques- 
tion of the cultivation and sale of Indian hemp drugs, the 
moral and physical effect of which are most pernicious. 

In consequence of Parliamentary pressure which Mr. Caine 
has brought to bear on the India Office in London a Commis- 
sion has been appointed to enquire into the growth, manufac- 
ture, and sale of these drugs with a view to their prohibition. 

In many other ways the Society is endeavouring to combat 
the increase of drinking and drugging facilities in India. In 
this struggle it has to encounter the united opposition of most 
of the Abkari officials, whose first consideration is naturally 
Revenue, and to whom the moral and physical condition of 
the people is of minor importance. 

The extensive operations of the Association are carried on at 
the exceedingly small annual expenditure of £500! The whole 
of the clerical work in London is performed by Mr. Caine and 
his private secretary, and thus the expense of a large staff is 
averted. Regular correspondence is kept up with all the 
branches, and the Association publishes a quarterly organ— 
Abkari, which has a circulation of 3,000. 

The effect of the movement upon the administration of Ex- 
cise in India is writ large on the face of every provincial Ex- 
cise Report. A comparison of the Reports of, say, 1887, the 
year before the movement was inaugurated, and those of 1892, 
reveals a complete revolution of the language used and the 
methods pursued. The Association has been successful in 
changing the entire policy of the Indian Government with re- 
gard to the-sale of all classes of intoxicants from one of stimu- 
lation to that of the severest restriction. 


THE SCOTTISH PERMISSIVE BILL AND 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


BY R. A. BIRD, HONORARY SECRETARY. 


Tue Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance Association is 
a citizen organisation entirely outside of Party, and its mem- 
bership comprises persons of all shades of political opinion. 
It was formed on the first of October, 1858, to assist in procur- 
ing the entire suppression of the Liquor Traffic by the power of 
the national will, and through the form of a legislative enact- 
ment. Up to that time the Temperance movement in Scotland 
had been conducted largely on moral suasion lines, but the 
founders of this Association, while fully recognising the prin- 
ciple of Total Abstinence carried out into consistent practice, 
as the only certain remedy for intemperance, were convinced 
by long and painful experience that it was next to impossible 
to secure anything like a general reception of and fidelity to 
its principles while the licensed temptations of the Drink Traffic 
existed, and that its suppression was only possible through 
the united efforts of moral reformers, whether abstainers or 
not. They resolved, therefore, to endeavour to unite the power 
and influence of the Scottish abstainers with that of all who 
saw the necessity for the suppression of the Liquor Traffic in 
the best interests of the Commonwealth. ; 

The Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance Association 
has always worked in fullest harmony with the United King- 
dom Alliance, especially in promoting the Permissive Bill of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. It has for a number of years past 
co-operated with Peter McLagan, Esq., M.P., who introduced 
into the House of Commons the Local Veto (Scotland) Bill, 
which provides that the ratepayers, in any area or district, 
may, by their direct votes, suppress all licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in such area or district, should they desire 
todoso. This Bill has been brought forward session after 
session by Mr. McLagan, and now of the seventy-two Scottish 
sia - Parliament, fifty six are pledged to its support, 
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Its principle has been adopted in the separate Veto Bills for 
England, Wales, and Ireland. ; 

The Association has throughout carried on the agitation by 
means of public meetings, lectures, conferences, the promotion 
of electoral organisation, letters to the public press, the inter- 
viewing of all candidates for Parliamentary honours, and the 
distribution of literature. Zhe Social Reformer, a monthly 
journal, was started in 1866 and carried on until 1885, when it 
was merged in the Reformer, a weekly newspaper of eight 
pages, which more recently as The Scottish Reformer circulates 
all over Scotland, and is most helpful to the movement. 

The Association has six agents, resident in various Districts 
of the Country, and four general and financial agents. It also 
employs several occasional agents, besides receiving valuable 
help from many volunteer advocates. The income of the Asso- 
ciation during the first year of its existence was £202.0.5 ; for 
the year ending September 30, 1892, the amount was £4353-9.3: 
The list of subscribers in 1859 numbered two hundred and 
seven, in 1892 seven thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. 

The first President and chairman of Executive was James 
Torrens, Esq., J.P., Glasgow, who occupied the latter position 
until his death in 1884. The President now is John Wilson, 
Esq., M.P., and the chairman of Executive James L. Selkirk, 
Esq., J.P., one of the founders of the Association. During the 
period the Association has carried on its work public opinion, 
in Scotland, upon this question, both amongst abstainers and 
non-abstainers, has been completely revolutionized, and the 
principle of the Direct Local Veto is now generally accepted 
as being just and practicable. 

While the Association has all along given its best help to 
every measure brought forward in the interests of true Tem- 
perance, it has never swerved from its belief in the inherent 
evil of the Drink Traffic; that it is impossible so to regulate or 
control it that its effects will be other than evil, and that it is 
the right of the people who suffer to be empowered by law to 
protect themselves from its ravages. 

The Association anticipates the early and complete triumph 
of its principles. 


SCOTTISH DENOMINATIONAL TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCERT IES. 


BY REV. GEORGE GLADSTONE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


In Scotland, unhappily, as in other places, church organisa- 
tions cannot be credited with :the origin of the temperance 
movement. The movement, indeed, really began in the church. 
It was Christian men and women who first recognised their 
opportunity and moral obligation to help the weak and to free 
themselves from complicity in the drinking usages of society. 
But their first efforts had to be carried on outside the church 
organisations, rather than inside, or in connection with them. 
Here and there, indeed, a minister espoused the good cause, 
but it was only here and there. 

Happily, a better state of things now prevails. As from the 
beginning, Christian men and women are the backbone of the 
temperance reform, but they are no longer denounced as mis- 
chievous, or as seeking to subvert the grace of God. Even by 
those who do not practise total abstinence, temperance is now 
regarded as an handmaid of the Gospel of Christ, and well- 
nigh every denomination gives to it a recognised and honoured 
place in Christian ministries, and hails its triumph as involving 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, The suspicion and 
opposition, and indeed persecution, of the past, can be readily 
forgiven in view of the confidence and aid of the present. 

It is not, however, to be thought that all our denominations are 
equally enthusiastic in support of temperance. It is still deemed 
permissible, for the most part, that a minister should partake 
of wine—though even in this respect opinion has altered so 
radically that many who use wine deem that ministers should 
abstain from it. Insome, too, of our denominations the practice 
holds, of asking all the ministers to preach a temperance sermon 
on agiven day. This rather hinders than helps—for, of course, 
the non-teetotaler preaches the virtues of moderation as against 
total abstinence. 

But in spite of some drawbacks the attitude of the denomi- 
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nations in Scotland to temperance is friendly, and for the most 
part exceedingly so. 

In the Established Church—z. ¢., the church established by 
law—a temperance society was founded on what is known as 
the “ dual basis ””—-a society with a section for abstainers and 
a section for moderate drinkers. Personally we are not en- 
amoured of the dual basis, and are sceptical as to moderate 
drinkers being worthily regarded as “ temperance” men. True 
temperance is the moderate use of all good things, and entire 
abstinence from all evil things. Nevertheless, good has been 
done through the “ dual basis,” in that it has brought moderate 
drinkers into contact with temperance work and workers, more 
, closely than they were wont to be, with the result that many of 
_ them have been constrained from a sense of duty, and in order 
to augment their influence for good, to become total abstainers, 
Where the ministers of the Established Church are abstainers 
their influence has been potent in their parishes, and some of 
them have rendered yeoman service to the good cause. The 
only pity is that so many of the Established Church ministers 
still countenance the drinking usages of the country, 

The Free Church of Scotland occupies a most honourable 
position in relation to the movement. Its denominational so- 
ciety is of the most vigorous character, while many of its 
ministers have rendered long service in advocacy and other- 
wise. The yearly reports presented to the General Assembly 
are of the most thoroughgoing character and meet now with 
practically universal favour. It has by far the largest number 
of abstaining ministers on its roll, there being close on 700, 
Every congregation is expected to press forward the temper- 
ance movement as an important department of its Christian 
work. The society was formed in 1884, but prior to that time 
many congregational and other societies were in existence. 
In that year, however, they were formed into one society, and 
in this case, as so often, unity has proved to be strength, With 
| very few exceptions the divinity students of the Free Church 
are abstainers. 

The United Presbyterian Church Ministers’ Temperance So- 
ciety has done good work for a long time. Its influence has 
been wholesome if not sensational. Year by year it has added 
to its roll, until now the strength of the church is largely 
found on it. Almost all the students are abstainers also. 
From the beginning of the movement United Presbyterian 
ministers have been notable helpers, and among those of 
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world-wide fame, whose influence was very great in awakening 
the thoughts and sympathies of Christian men and women, 
may be mentioned the Rev. Principal Cairns, D.D., whe 
lately entered into his rest. 

In the Reformed Presbyterian Church temperance has also 
a recognised place. In 1872 an association on the basis of 
total abstinence was formed, and shortly thereafter a temper- 
ance committee was appointed in connection with the synod 
of the church. As in the case of the other and larger denomi- 
nations already named, part of the work of the supreme court 
of the church is to receive and take action on the annual report 
of the committee, 

In the Congregational Union of Scotland a society titled 
“The Scottish Congregational Ministers’ Total Abstinence 
Society,” but which included students, was formed in 1867. 
A year later its constitution was altered so as to include all 
members and adherents of churches willing to join. In the 
25th annual report for 1892 the committee say: “ The temper- 
ance sentiment is decidedly growing amongst us and is mani- 
fested by the increase in the number of churches having so- 
cieties or Bands of Hope connected with them, as also in the 
yearly increase in the number using unfermented, or the very 
lightest of wines. The ministers, with very few exceptions, 
are abstainers. All who have entered the active work of the 
ministry during the year, and all the students in our Theolog- 
ical Hall are also abstainers.” 

The Scottish Baptist Total Abstinence Society was formed 
on October 25, 1881. Prior to that much good temperance 
work had been done in connection with individual churches, 
and the Baptist Union had given a deliverance as to the duty 
of Christians to do what they could to bring the awful vice of 
intemperance to anend. The great majority of the ministers 
are abstainers, and most of the churches use unfermented wine 
at the communion. 

The Evangelical Union of Scotland occupies in relation to 
the temperance movement quite a unique position. The de- 
nomination was founded in 1843, and its founders were ab- 
stainers, They urged on their congregations the duty of 
abstinence. There is no ministers’ temperance society, but 
every minister and student is an abstainer, and has been from 
the formation of the body. No rule of the Union binds to 
abstinence, but if any minister became a moderate drinker he 
would be regarded as a discredit to the brotherhood-so strong 
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is the temperance sentiment. The annual conference of the 
body appoints a temperance committee, and it has repeatedly 
given deliverances affirming the duty of abstinence and calling 
on the Government to prohibit the liquor traffic as inimical to 
the welfare of the people and the advance of the kingdom of 
Christ. There is no liquor trafficker in the membership of any 
of its churches, and unfermented wine is wholly used in the 
communion. Every minister is a temperance advocate, and 
from the beginning the denomination has held front rank in 
relation to the movement. 

The Methodists, who have no separate Scottish denomina- 
tional existence, but form a part of the great Methodist so- 
cieties of Great Britain, have been forward in the good work 
for many years. The Episcopalian Church too, and the 
Romish Church, while late in coming to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty, are now, in many ways, rendering effective 
service. 

On the whole it is to be said that the religious bodies of 
Scotland are rapidly wheeling into line and making amends 
for the neglect and supineness of past years. The Church of 
Christ holds the key of the position, and when she withholds 
her countenance from the drinking usages they must needs 
speedily die. 

One of the chief factors in the largely increased religious 
support of the temperance cause is the intensified and wide- 
spread evangelistic efforts in the country. Mr. Moody’s out- 
spoken utterances concerning the perils of drinking, and the 
evils of the liquor traffic, led many Christian workers who had 
been using wine to reconsider the matter, with the result that, 
in love for Christ and pity for the perishing, they have be- 
come enthusiastic in their support of temperance. Thus many 
of our Christian people have become abstainers, just as, on the 
other hand, many who first became abstainers are led to be- 
come Christians. There may be room for question as to 
whether most teetotalers become Christians or most Christians 
become teetotalers. Those who care for the exercise may 
interest themselves in trying to settle the point. For our- 
selves it satisfies us to note that there is little difference in the 
end, between a Christian who becomes a teetotaler, and a 
teetotaler who becomes a Christian. The Lord hasten the day 
when all Christians shall be teetotalers and all teetotalers shall 
be Christians. The work of the Church shall then be better 


done, and be greatly nearer to its end. 


THE IRISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
BY WILLIAM WILKINSON, SECRETARY. 


Tuis League was established at Belfast, in September, 1858. 
The foresight of its founders is well expressed in the constitu- 
tion as then adopted. The second article sets forth the object 
of the Society to be “the suppression of drunkenness by 
moral suasion, legislative prohibition, and all other lawful 
means,” and through the intervening 35 years different modes 
of work have been adopted, but the simple constitution has 
covered them all. 

In 1860, Band of Hope work was taken up by the then Ex- 
ecutive and has been part of the recognized programme of the 
League ever since. In 1864, when Sir Wilfrid Lawson intro- 
duced his Permissive Prohibition Liquor Bill into the House 
of Commons, the Executive supported his efforts, and have con- 
tinued to help every prohibition effort ever since. 

The Good Templar Order, the Rechabites, and Woman’s 
Temperance Organizations have received fostering care; and 
in 1874, the Executive, realizing the great need there was for 
places where temperance refreshments could be obtained, 
opened the first of their coffee-stands ; there are now sixteen of 
these establishments: some erected by permission of the cor- 
poration as Kiosks on the streets, others on the Quays; several 
occupy extensive tenements, and one has a large stabling yard at- 
tached. In one day last year it was computed that over 8,000 
persons obtained refreshments in these places. In 1877 a cen- 
tral building was erected in Lombard Street, costing upwards 
of £3,000, which was raised by terminal debenture bonds, all 
of which were paid off inside of seven years; since then the 
profits have been devoted to the promotion of the movement 
generally. 

Last year upwarcs of £1,000 was so used, In these central 
buildings are located the offices of the League, and the ground 
floor is fitted up as a first-class café and restaurant, and can 
seat 200 persons; as many as 2,000 have been served in one day. 
It is designed to accommodate those who would otherwise be 
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compelled to go to wine-selling confectioners or restaurants 
where intoxicating drinks are sold, and has been most helpful 
to abstainers among the wealthier classes, just as the coffee- 
stands have been to the wage-earning classes. 

The operations of the League extend to all parts of Ireland, 
irrespective of party or creed. A staff of lecturers are con- 
stantly employed addressing meetings, and from time to time 
arrangements are made for distinguished speakers from other 
countries to visit the various centres. 

The official organ, The Irish Temperance League Journal, is 
published monthly, and secures a large circulation ; nearly 
3,000 persons subscribed to the funds last year although the 
total amounted to only £891. 

The Board of National Education have, at the instance of 
the League, introduced temperance lessons into the reading 
books, the use of which is compulsory in all schools receiving 
State aid. 

The President of the League is Ringrose Atkins, Esq., M.D., 
of Waterford, a very distinguished specialist in the treatment 
of mental disorders; his predecessors have included Mr. John 
Charles Newsom, of Cork, a most persistent publisher and cir- 
culator of temperance literature; the late Mr. John Grubb 
Richardson, the founder of the prohibition town of Bess- 
brook; Mr. Henry Barcroft, of Newry, one of his coadjutors 
in that enterprise; and Mr. Marriott R. Dalway, who for many 
years as a member of Parliament assisted Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son in his legislative proposals. 

Mr. Lawson A. Browne is Chairman of Executive; Mr. John 
Pim, J. P., Treasurer; and Messrs. John Malone, John Mackenzie, 
C.E., Hon. Secretaries, with Mr. William Wilkinson as Sec- 
retary. 


IRISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF INTEMPERANCE. ; 


BY HENRY WIGHAM, ESQ., DUBLIN. 


Tue Irish Association for the Prevention of Intemperance 
was founded in 1878. It succeeded “ The Irish Sunday Clos- 
_ ing Association,” which had been in existence since 1866, and 
which partially attained its objects in 1878, by the passing of 
_an Act of Parliament which closed all the public-houses in 
Ireland on Sundays, except in the five largest cities, viz.: Dub- 
lin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, where the hours 
of sale were curtailed. This Act was a tentative one for four 
years. 

One of the objects of the Irish Association for the Preven- 
tion of Intemperance has been to get this Act made permanent 
and extended to the five exempted cities. In this they have 
been supported by public opinion, the Act having been admit- 
tedly a great success, 

In 1882, just before the Temporary Act expired, in order to 
ascertain whether or not the inhabitants of these exempted 
towns wished to be included in the Act, a house-to-house can- 
vass was carried out in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and 
Waterford, when the following questions were asked, and re- 
plies received : 


Are you in favour of the entire closing of public-houses, beer-shops, taverns, 
and spirit groceries on Sundays ? 


Vest No. Majority. 
IDL ears tetative tateccrenadevars SUOMI. srataetscle tai Oa ane yh ee 26,489 
Beast; cam ceetaasiieere are 2a OH Op wate es erste BroLe* t Merete. 21,046 
Gok tsk ef. ATES Q, CORT FeAl. « LOO oes wel 7,735 
Limerick’. seers EOC O) mranterstarate BO" <aenitecets 5,050 
Watertordinn cence ate B.C hua aan aeers BOOM. Sadae an 3,205 


This Association has been still further sustained by the 
Report of a Parliamentary Committee appointed to take evi- 
dence as to the working of the Act (which had been renewed 
year by year since the expiration of the four years). This 
Report recommended: 

(1). That the Act of 1878 should be made permanent, and extended to the 
five cities now exempted from the full operation of the Act. 


(2). That the qualifying distance under the dond fide traveller clause should be 
extended to six miles, 
(3). That all houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors in Ireland should be 
closed at 9 P.M. on Saturdays. 
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In this recommendation the Irish Association has heartily 
united. They also cordially support the United Kingdom 
Alliance in its efforts to obtain for the people the veto power 
‘ over licenses, and also any attempts made to pass Acts of Par- 
liament calculated to diminish the temptations to intemper- 
ance. The Association devotes much time and attention to 
opposing the granting of new licenses to public-houses in 
Dublin and the vicinity, and to reducing the number of exist- 
ing licenses. They are represented at the Licensing Sessions 
by their Solicitor and one of their Hon. Secretaries. 

They keep up communication with friends of the Temper- 
ance movement in all parts of Ireland, so that united action 
can be taken in any emergency—such as giving support to 
good legislation, or opposing attempts to pass bad laws. They 
also, by means of their friends, keep a careful watch upon any 
breaches of the Sunday Closing Act or other Licensing Laws, 
bringing such cases under the notice of the proper authorities, 
They endeavour to get good non-intoxicating drinks sold at 
the railway refreshment-rooms, and a plentiful supply of 
drinking water at the various stations. They have also assisted 
in getting temperance reading introduced into the Lesson 
Books of the National schools. Support and encouragement 
is given by the Association to the action taken by medical men 
in discouraging the use of alcohol as medicine, and they are 
engaged in circulating literature on this and all other branches 
of the Temperance cause. A striking peculiarity in the Irish 
Association is that it combines in its membership and execu- 
tive all political parties and religious creeds. On the list of 
its vice-presidents are to be found bishops of both the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, and members of Parliament of all 
political parties—a state of things which is also seen at their 
public meetings. 

The work of this Association (and the Sunday Closing As- 
sociation which preceded it), has been and is carried on most 
harmoniously, its promoters, whilst holding their religious and 
political opinions, uniting in a common object—the prevention 
of intemperance—which in Ireland (as elsewhere) is the great 
source of misery and crime, and prevents the Irish people rising 
to the high social position to which they are so well qualified 
to attain. 


Henry WIGHAM, 
AL J.<NICOLES, 
J. B. Moriarty, Assistant Secretary. 


} Flonorary Secretartes. 


THE BIBLE TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


BY REV, JOHN PYPER, EDITOR OF THE “ BIBLE TEMPER- 
ANCE EDUCATOR.” 


Durine the ten years, 1862-72, the present writer, as prin- 
cipal lecturer for the Irish Temperance League and editor of 
its monthly /ourna/, endeavored to make his temperance advo- 
cacy consistent, thorough, and complete by including therein 
the duty of banishing intoxicating wine from Communion ser- 
vices in the Churches. This item of his advocacy became 
prominent from two causes—first, from its success in the favor- 
able response to it of many churches; and second, from the 
public opposition which it encountered from some professors 
of Theology, ministers of the Gospel, and ecclesiastical organ- 
izations. This controversy was maintained more or less vigor- 
ously from 1865 till 1875, with one marked result, that there is 
probably no place in the world where the Bible-wine question 
is better understood by thorough Temperance reformers than 
in Ireland, particularly in Ulster. 

This agitation led up to the formation of the Bible Temper- 
ance Association, which was instituted in Belfast on the 21st 
April, 1875. Its first name was the Irish Sacramental Wine 
Association, and its original object was “the removal of the 
intoxicating cup from the Table of the Lord, and the entire 
separation of the Church from the liquor traffic.” The writer, 
who was then chief officer of the I. O. of G. Templars in Ire- 
land, was elected President of the Association, and his Zraugu- 
ral Address from the chair on “Sacramental Wine” got a wide 
circulation in pamphlet form (2¢.), and was a generally ac- 
knowledged instrument of materially furthering the -cause. 
The President was then editor of the /rish Good Templar, in the 
pages of which he continued the course of Bible Temperance 
advocacy which he had formerly pursued in the Temperance 
League Journal ; and he has remained till the present time the 
principal advocate of the Association and its object, in the 
pulpit, on the platform, and through the press. 


In 1877 the name of the Association was altered to its pres- 
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ent designation, and its object was extended to “the dispelling 
of the delusion that the Bible contains Divine sanction for the 
_use of intoxicating drink.” Thenceforward it became inter- 
national, and aimed at embracing Great Britain, America, and 
all other Christian countries in its operations. The success of 
its object is absolutely essential to the complete triumph of 
temperance in Christendom and of Christianity in the world. 
Already its operations are almost.as much English as Irish, 
while its membership extends to Scotland and Wales, and its 
publications have readers in the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, and China. 

The Bible Temperance Educator (3d.), of which the writer is 
editor, is the quarterly organ of the Association. It was estab- 
lished in January, 1881, so that its twelfth yearly volume is now 
complete. It has a large and increasing circulation, and is 
eagerly sought after by intelligent Bible readers and students 
in many countries. The Association also publishes numerous 
Bible Temperance pamphlets and tracts, varying in size from 
two to 150 pages, which have grateful readers in many lands. 
Its two companion pamphlets (4¢. each), the Wine at the Mar- 
riage of Cana and the Wine at the Lord’s Supper, published in 
1884, have been specially helpful to many students and teachers 
of temperance. Its twopenny pamphlets, Jesus Christ a Total 
Abstainer (a sermon) and Bible Temperance and Infidelity, have 
had a circulation of nearly 20,000 and 15,000 respectively, within 
the last two years; and a pamphlet entitled the Zr7sh Churches 
and Sacramental Wine (2d.), and a tract, Unfermented Wine at 
the Lord's Supper, have also had a very extensive circulation. A 
large edition of a book entitled Jesus a Total Abstainer : the 
Bible a Total Abstinence Book, has been exhausted, and a new 
edition is urgently called for. The writer is the author of 
nearly all these works, and feels more grateful than language 
could express for the success which, through the Divine bless- 
ing, is attending his humble efforts to free the Name of Jesus 
and the Word of God from the misrepresentation of being in 
the least degree or in the remotest sense upon the side of the 
infernal drink system. 

Every subscriber of 5s. or upwards per annum to the funds 
of the Association receives the Lzble Temperance Lducator, 
quarterly, post free ; and every such subscriber, who is pre- 
pared to sign the following declaration, becomes a member of 
the Association: “I am a teetotaler, and hold alcoholic drink 
(o be poisonous and the liquor traffic to beimmoral. I believe 
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the Bible to be the Inspired Word of God; that as such it 
frequently condemns and warns against, and in no instance 
sanctions, the use of intoxicating drink; that the wine miracu- 
lously made at Cana was unintoxicating ; that the wine used 
by Jesus and His disciples ‘on the night in which He was be- 
trayed,’ was the unfermented, unintoxicating ‘fruit of the 
vine’; and that intoxicating wine should not be used by any 
Church at the Communion service.” The subscribers who be- 
come members by signing this declaration form the central 
body of the Association, and are generally the best and most 
reliable workers in other Temperance societies also. There are 
also a considerable number of friends and adherents of the 
Association, who are inclined to believe that its principles are 
tenable, who wish success to its object and to its full, fair, and 
free investigation and discussion of the great question at issue, 
but who are not yet quite prepared to sign the declaration zn 
toto. The assistance of such friends in subscribing to the funds 
of the Association and circulating its literature is gladly and 
gratefully accepted, and it is found that those of them who are 
earnest, intelligent, and active, very soon see their way to go 
the whole length. 

The Executive of the Association consists of twenty mem- 
bers, elected annually, and the principal officers at present are 
C. D. H. Campbell, President; Rev. John Pyper, Advocate ; 
Thomas Bell, Treasurer; and John Knox, Secretary. 

Offices of the Association, 25 Baltic Avenue, Belfast, Ireland. 


December, 1892. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE IN EUROPE. 


BY CHARLOTTE A. GRAY. 


Ir we take a sort of bird’s-eye view over Europe in relation 
to temperance, we see signs of awakening or of earnest effort 
everywhere. The darkest hour is just before dawn, and just 
because the evil effects of drinking are so apparent in all coun- 
tries, there is almost everywhere a longing for freedom and a 
desire for a different state of things, without always knowing 
what is really wanted or how to bring it about. In the North 
the light has been shining for a long time, and a multitude of 
people are wide-awake. But even in Norway and Sweden 
there is still very much to be done. The so-called Gothenburg 
system, which was introduced in order to control the traffic in 
intoxicants and to prevent drunkenness, and which was cer- 
tainly an improvement on the then existing state of things, has 
not proved sufficient. *Spirit-drinking which in Morway had 
decreased from 16 litres per annum for every inhabitant to less 
than two litres, has again shown signs of increase, notwith- 
standing the active efforts of teetotalers, who number about 
150,000. 

In Sweden the temperance cause progresses, and there are 
quite a number of total abstainers in Parliament, who are 
making their influence felt. The king has lately sanctioned a 
law for which temperance people have long striven, making the 
teaching of the physiological effects of alcohol a compulsory 
part of the instruction in the schools and seminaries. The law 
which separates the sale of wine and beer from all other busi- 
ness, bringing them under the same conditions as spirits have 
hitherto been, will have the same effect as in Norway, namely, 
that of producing practical prohibition in the country districts, 

In the island of /ce/and it is reported that the bishop anda 
third part of the clergymen have signed the pledge for life, 
while a large proportion of the inhabitants are members of the 
Good Templar Order. 

Denmark has the unenviable position of being in the first 
rank in regard to the amount of spirits consumed. But the 
temperance people there are not asleep, and active efforts are 
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being made to change this. There is a National and several 
other Temperance Unions, and the number of teetotalers in 
Denmark is somewhere between 40,000 and 50,000. 

In “inland the temperance people are very earnest and act- 
ive, and are acquiring more and more influence. We must not 
forget to mention a very important society, namely, the 
“ Teachers’ Total Abstinence Union,” which has branches and 
many adherents in each of the northern countries of Europe. 

A remarkable movement has commenced in some of the 
northern provinces of Russta. Two books or pamphlets writ- 
ten by Dr. Graufelt, which did, so much for total abstinence in 
Finland, also roused a young schoolmaster, Herr Tilk, across 
the border, and kindled a flame which has spread from one 
town or village to another. At the beginning of 1892 sixteen 
temperance societies existed in Estland, and they were organ- 
ized into a union with Herr Tilk as-president of the central 
committee. Since then several new branches have been 
formed, and the work has spread south among the Letts, first 
of all by means of the newspapers, which were warm support- 
ers of temperance or moderation. Now, however, that all these 
societies are formed on a total abstinence basis, the support of 
the newspapers is withdrawn. Prof. Bunge’s pamphlet on “The 
Alcohol Question,” and other Swiss and German total absti- 
nence works, have been translated, and other pamphlets have 
been written and distributed by thousands. There are at pres- 
ent six total abstinence branches in the Lettish language (three 
in Livland and three in Kurland), while ten others are in con- 
templation, A Finnish society exists in St, Petersburg, which 
has done much good by opening tea-houses in different parts 
of the city. 

Coming to Central Europe, we must first write about Swétser- 
land, for it is impossible to write of Germany without mention- 
ing this country, the northern part of which is so closely allied 
by language and intercourse, that all that is done in the one 
land has had a great influence on the other. 

In this little republic official statistics have shown that drink 
was the direct cause of death of every ninth man who died in 
1891 and 1892 between the ages of 20 and 60. But here the 
temperance reformers are very active, and great progress is 
visible in every department. The Blue Cross Temperance So- 
ciety, which was started in Geneva in 1877 for the rescue and 
evangelization of drunkards, last year report a membership of 
5,973 in Switzerland, 1,474 of whom had taken a life-long 
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pledge. There are also branches in different parts of Belgi- 
um, France, and Germany, but the total number in these out- 
lying districts does not exceed 2,000. The “International Union 
for Combating the Use of Alcohol” was formed at Zurich in 
January, 1890, and soon enlisted the sympathy and enrolled the 
names of many intellectual and scientific men and women. It 
has now branches in Basle, Oerlikon, and Berne in Switzerland, 
and at Berlin, Prussia, and Gratz, Austria, while others are 
contemplated. This society has done much to help every 
other by means of the literature it has circulated on the vari- 
ous aspects of the temperance question written by scientific and 
influential persons. In January, 1892, the Independent Order 
of Good Templars was introduced into Switzerland and has 
taken good root,so that there are now five lodges and two 
Juvenile Temples, with a membership of nearly 200. A Good 
Templar hall with a café restaurant attached was opened at 
Zurich at the close of the year. Another important union 
formed in Switzerland is the “ Total Abstinent Gymnast Soci- 
ety,” among the younger students or pupils in the grammar or 
higher schools. There are already five sections—at St. Gall, 
Zurich, Basle, Berne, and Winterthur—and the members have 
displayed much zeal for the cause in their own country, while 
they desire also that it should extend to other countries, to coun- 
teract the drinking soc eties so prevalent among the students 
on the Continent. 

In 1883 the Independent Order of Good Templars was 
brought from Denmark into Schleswig, the Danish province 
of Northern Germany, and soon spread among the German- 
speaking part of the population, so that in 1889 the Grand 
Lodge of Germany No. 2 was formed in that language, the 
Grand Lodge No. x being in the Danish. In 1891 a lodge was 
formed at Berlin, and the following summer at Leipzig in Sax- 
ony. The Juvenile branch of the Order was started in Flens- 
burg in 1892, and the four Juvenile Temples now in existence 
are the only societies in the empire formed against the use of 
tobacco as well asalcohol. The whole membership in Germany 
is somewhat over 2,000. The Empress has lately requested in- 
formation respecting the Order, and expressed satisfaction at 
the good work it is doing. The German branch of the “Blue 
Cross Temperance Society” is well organized, having sections 
in many parts of the country, with a central committee at Ber- 
lin under the presidency of Herr von Knobbelsdorf. The 
“German Union against Alcohol” is a small total abstinence 
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society which ‘admits moderate drinkers as associate members. 
Herr Tineken, Bremerhaven, is the president, and he has a de- 
pot for all German temperance publications. 

In /faly a temperance society has lately been formed under 
the title of the “Italian Temperance League” by an Italian 
pastor in Lucca, who was distressed at the ever-increasing 
drunkenness in the country and the hindrance it presented to 
the spread of the Gospel. 

The need for temperance effort in France is every year more 
and more apparent, but the only societies that have as yet done 
anything for the rescue of the drunkard or to stem the tide of 
intemperance are the Blue Cross Temperance Society and the 
Salvation Army. In Paris and seven other towns small sec- 
tions of the former exist and are doing good work; but it is 
greatly to be hoped that France, too, may soon awake to her 
need and form a national total-abstinence society to work for 
the freedom of her people from this terrible enemy. 

A step in the right direction has been taken in Belgium dur- 
ing the past year. Philanthropists, who have long mourned 
over the terrible amount of crime and misery arising from the 
drinking habits of the people, have seen the wisdom of begin- 
ning with the children, and have taken a hint from the paper 
written by Mr. Charles Wakely, U. K. B. of H. U., London, for 
the Congress at Antwerp in 1885. Temperance societies have 
been started in connection with the schools, in which the chil- 
dren promise not to drink any spirits and only a moderate 
quantity of wine or beer before they are 21. We are glad of 
this step taken, and sincerely hope it may shortly lead to the 
formation of Bands of Hope with a teetotal pledge, as intended 
by Mr. Wakely in his paper. 

After nearly fifty years’ arduous and various work for tem- 
perance in his native land, our aged friend, Rev. Adama von 
Scheltema, is able to rejoice that at length, even in Holland, is 
fruit appearing. Several societies exist and have existed for 
many years, more or less on the moderation principle, but it is 
only the last few years that any real temperance work has been 
visible. The children who have been trained in the King Will- 
iam house in Amsterdam are growing up with total abstinence 
principles, and there are now over forty branches of the Chris- 
tian Total Abstinence Union. The Salvation Army has also 
done good work for temperance in Holland. A Teachers’ 
Temperance Society has lately been started at Amsterdam, to 
win the teachers for temperance and total abstinence. 
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The International Alcohol Congresses which have been held 
at Antwerp, Zurich, and Christiania have done very much to 
help the temperance cause all over Europe. From North and 
South, East and West, philanthropists have been drawn to- 
gether and learned something ot each other’s plans for combat- 
ing this evil which affects all lands. While each land must 
work in ways adapted to the country, yet all are gradually 
coming to understand that the one effectual remedy for the 
universal drink evil is ¢otal abstinence. 

There has been no room in this paper to speak of those soci- 
eties which have been formed especially to bring about better 
legislation in respect to the drink or the drinkers. We are not un- 
mindful of the help they have already rendered, or will render, 
but we are persuaded that the salvation of the peoples of Europe 
lies in the practice of ‘otal abstinence from all that can intoxicate, 
and we hail with joy every indication of the adoption of this 
principle.- We are also convinced that the experience of every 
nation shows the difficulty of controlling or regulating the 
trafic in intoxicating liquors. Light is breaking in all direc- 
tions, and the great need of the present day is ihe liberal dis- 
tribution and circulation of appropriate literature. 


THE SAMLAG OF NORWAY. 
BY EX-BALIE DAVID LEWIS, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 


DurRiNG a recent visit to Norway I found that, up to the 
middle of the present century, the manufacture, sale, and con- 
sumption of spirituous liquors appear to have run riot in that 
country. I learned that it was then deluged with such a tide 
of dissipation as to threaten the universal ruin of the nation. 
In 1845 a law. was passed dealing with the drink traffic in a 
most effective manner. By this law private distillation was 
put down with a strong hand, and the commune was armed 
with most extensive powers to restrain and control the opera- 
tions of the traffic, amounting even to total prohibition. 

In 1871 another Act was passed wherein the prohibitory ele- 
ment was still more pronounced, and the effect of which has 
been to prohibit even hotels from supplying spirituous liquors 
to their guests unless under the most exceptional circum- 
stances, 

In this Act of 1871 there is a provision which enables the in- 
habitants of localities to take the trade in intoxicating liquors 
into their own hands. This the inhabitants of Bergen resolved 
to do, and on the 1st of January, 1877, they entered upon 
a monopoly of the sale of spirituous liquors in quantities of 
less than 4o litres at a time. They were thus able largely to 
reduce the number of liquor-shops, and to take such steps as 
they might think necessary to have them more creditably con- 
ducted. It is important to notice here that after the licenses 
of the liquor-sellers had expired not one farthing of compen- 
sation was allowed. 

Before referring to the principles upon which the company’s 
liquor-shops are conducted, there are two remarks which, for 
obvious reasons, I think it important to make. I have to ex- 
press my conviction that the gentlemen who constitute the 
Samlag are actuated by the highest motives, and honestly be- 
lieve that they are working out the redemption of their country 
from the thraldom of the drink cursé, I have further to ac- 
knowledge the courtesy extended to me by the manager of the 


company, who readily answered all my questions, and kindly 
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supplied me with numerous documents to assist me in my in- 
vestigations. 

Having made this preliminary statement, let me now point 
out some of those features in the Samlag which commend 
themselves to me:—r. I found in the common dram-shops that 
there was prompt payment demanded before the liquor was 
consumed, and no customer was allowed to loiter on the prem- 
ises. In this I at once recognized a vast improvement upon 
our public-house system in Scotland, where scores are fre- 
quently run up by workingmen during the week to be wiped 
off on pay-day. 2. There was the closing of the dram-shops 
from twelve o’clock to half-past one, during the workmen’s 
dinner hour, and the shutting them up at eight o’clock in sum- 
mer, and half-past seven in winter, and on the Saturday after- 
noons at five; also during all holidays and election days, in- 
cluding Easter and Pentecost. 3. There was the employment 
of three special police, appointed and paid by the company to 
look after “unauthorized houses” or shebeens, to see to the 
exclusion of all drunken persons from the premises, and to 
carry out generally the regulations of the Samlag. The effect 
of such arrangements, representing so largely a prohibitory 
element, was, I found, to preserve order in the dram-shops, 
and to modify considerably the more offensive developments 
of the drink trafic. Wy, then, it may very properly be asked, 
should not such modifications be introduced into our licensing 
system? Were those license law reformers who are opposed 
to the prohibitory agitation to appeal to the Legislature to 
have such amendments incorporated in a measure, without the 
introcuction of any of those objectionable features of the Sam- 
lag in Bergen, I, for one, should offer them no opposition. 

Let me now direct attention to one or two points in the 
workings of the Samlag which I believe to be mischievous 
and prejudicial to the cause of morality and real temperance 
reform. The fact that the traffic had been transferred from 
private liquor-sellers to a corporate body, I found had tended 
to throw around it an air of respectability which it did not 
hitherto possess. When it is pointed out that many mem- 
bers of the company were gentlemen of the highest moral and 
Christian character, who disclaimed all profit from the excep- 
tional business other than 5 per cent. for the capital invested, 
it will easily be understood that the habit of drinking under 
such highly respectable conditions by young men and the 
working community generally was divested of much of its 
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doubtful charatter. There are hundreds of young men in 
Bergen who would shrink from being seen in a liquor-shop 
conducted by acommon publican, who are found frequenting 
the shops of the Samlag with as little compunction as if en- 
tering a literary institute or public library. Then, again, the 
Samlag is disappointing in the facilities which it provides for 
domestic drinking. Their method of selling brandy in half- 
bottles, not to be drunk on the premises, is largely taken ad- 
vantage of, and has a pernicious influence upon many who are 
not frequenters of the dram-shop. 

_Another most objectionable feature of the Samlag, in my es- 
timation, is the manner in which the profits derived from the 
drinking habits of the people are expended. Here it differs 
from the Bolag in Gothenburg. In the latter town, the profits 
being expended in the payment of local rates was found to 
militate against the scheme. The Norwegians seem to have 
recognized this, and have sought to modify the objection by 
expending the surplus profits of the Samlag upon charitable 
institutions and other objects of public utility. Still, as in 
Gothenburg, the effect of this arrangement, by which the en- 
tire community are involved as participators in the profits of 
the drink traffic, has been found to operate prejudicially on 
social and temperance progress. 

One outstanding feature of the Samlag is its great financial 
success. The following tables show the amount of business 
done to be steadily on the increase, and that its profits, ex- 
ceeding 120 per cent., are increasing by leaps and bounds. I 
found fhe shares being sold at a premium, and the scheme, 
among a section of the community, was becoming increas- 
ingly popular. So great were the profits being realized, in 
addition to the vast sums paid to the municipal treasury as 
excise duties, that the Imperial Government is having its at- 
tention directed to the subject, in the hope that it may be able, 
in some degree, to divert the current of this stream of gold 
into the Imperial exchequer. 

Quantity of spirituous liquors sold for five years ending 
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Profits of the Samlag for the five years ending 1891, a kroner 
being equivalent to 1s 13d English money :— 
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It will thus be seen that during the last five years the in- 
crease in the quantity of spirits sold was at the rate of 30 per 
cent., while that of the profits was 36 per cent., the increase in 
the population during the same period being 11 percent. In 
view of these facts it is surprising how any one can affirm that 
the drink evil in Bergen is being successfully combated. 

When the Samlag was originated a strong and healthy oppo- 
sition was exhibited, but this has been gradually overcome, * 
until now the scheme is looked upon with complacency by 
many who formerly opposed it. This change in the public 
sentiment seems to have been chiefly brought about by the an- 
nual distribution of large sums of money in the shape of bene- 
factions for objects of public utility, including charitable in- 
stitutions, temperance, and Templar organizations. Some idea 
will be formed of the corrupting influence of this vast pecu- 
niary expenditure when it is stated that more than one and 
one-quarter million kroner, or upward of £70,000, has been 
distributed in this way. There have been thus brought 
within the sweep of its influence promoters of theatrical en- 
tertainments, charity directors, and representatives of total 
abstinence societies and Good Templar lodges. Such an ex- 
hibition of inconsistency seems perfectly astounding. To my 
mind, that system which demoralizes and sends its deluded 
victims to a premature grave, and then distributes the profits 
derived from their destruction to feeding and clothing their 
neglected and orphan children in workhouses and asylums, 
will not, for a moment, stand the test of calm Christian reflec- 
tion, Again, that system which trains young men in drinking 
habits, and transforms many of the industrial classes into 
drunkards, and then apportions a share of the questionable 
gains. among total abstinence societies and Good Templar 
lodges to reclaim those whom it has degraded, seems, to my 
mind, opposed to reason and common sense, and an outrage 
upon every principle of philanthropy and Christian ethics. 

The effect of this insidious appeal to the cupidity of human 
nature has been to debauch the conscience and blunt the 
scruples of many once hostile to the drink evil. It has, at the 
same time, given solidarity to the drink traffic, and, for the 
time being, made it impregnable to the assaults of Christian 
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agencies and prohibition. While protesting against’ the pro- 
posal to introduce such machinery into this country, I have to 
call attention to the solemn and terribly appropriate decla- 
ration of Canon Wilberforce, that distinguished Christian 
patriot, when fighting a battle similar to that with which we 
are now threatened in this country, said :—“ Almighty God is 
not to be bought. He is not to be bought with gold that is 
blistered with the orphan’s tear—by gold that is steeped in 
the mother’s blood—by gold that is cankered with the mildew 
of England’s sin. And I say again that I would sooner see 
the cathedrals rot upon the ground than that they should be 
rebuilt by the colossal fortunes that have been raised by the 
drinking idiocy of the English people.” 

What, then, are the facts of the case? That the social condi- 
tion of Bergen has been improved I should be the last to deny, 
but I think it right to state that I was cautioned by the Super- 
intendent of Police of that town—a gentleman of exceptional 
intelligence—-that there were other agencies at work against 
drunkenness in Bergen than the Samlag. He called my atten- 
tion to the good work being done by total abstinence societies 
and Good Templar lodges. I asked, “ What of the Salvation 
Army?” “Yes,” he said, “they have also done good.” Nor 
do I wish to detract from the anxiety exhibited by the pro- 
moters of the Samlag to make the sale and consumption of in- 
toxicating liquor consistent with sobriety and social order. 
No sooner had they obtained a legal footing than at one stroke 
they reduced the liquor-shops in Bergen from 21 to 14. Three 
years later they were reduced to 13; but it is a significant fact, 
which seems to call for some explanation, that since 1880 there 
has been no further reduction. This explanation is all the 
more necessary, seeing that since they ceased their policy of 
reduction the consumption of spirits has increased from 210,144 
litres to 314,952 litres. The company has further sought to 
restrain the evil by restricting the hours of sale in a most 
praiseworthy degree, and have spared neither energy nor 
money to make the drink traffic respectable. Not only have 
they employed a police staff to expel drunkards from their 
premises, but they have offered to give 4o kroner, 7. ¢., £2 4s 
6d, to every person who will report and secure the conviction 
of ashebeener. They have ceased to sell spirits distilled from 
potatoes, and are largely importing whiskey from Scotland 
and cognac from France, and have employed the most distin- 
guished chemists to have these analyzed, so that the fusel oil 
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may be eliminated, and its maddening results prevented, I 
am free to confess that every effott which human ingenuity 
could suggest has been put forth in Bergen to divorce the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor from personal, domestic, and 
national dishonor. -Yet, with all this, we have staring us in 
the face the fact that during the first six months of this year 
there were 1,856 police arrests, and of these 25 per cent. were 
apprehensions for drunkenness. This one fact in a population 
of 50,000 is enough in itself to settle the whole controversy as 
to the scheme now advocated by the Bishop of Chester and 
Mr. Chamberlain being, in any sense, regarded as a remedy for 
social or national drunkenness. 

The promoters of the Samlag seem to me to proceed on a 
twofold mistake—they err in thinking that the liquor traffic is 
a social necessity, and further, in thinking that it can be con- 
ducted in harmony with social order and national well-being. 
Here we discover a fatal flaw in the Bergen scheme. Experi- 
ence has proved, in an endless variety of ways, that the public 
house is an excrescence upon our civilization—an institution 
repugnant alike to national sobriety and social weal. The 
evils of the drink traffic have been formulated by its opponents, 
and these have been of the blackest and most appalling char- 
acter; and I submit that it is time that those who contend for 
it as an indispensable institution should formulate the moral, 
social, and spiritual benefits derived from it. 

To suppose that the drink traffic can be satisfactorily regu- 
lated by the most careful supervision is no less a mistake. It 
contains within itself the constitutional element of expansion ; 
it overleaps all legislative barriers, and laughs to scorn all 
moral and theological argumentation. The field of its opera- 
tions may be limited, the most distinguished Christian moralist 
may be selected to conduct it, laws may be passed and police 
employed to prevent liquor being sold to persons who are 
drunk ; but the exact quantity which a man may drink before 
he crosses the boundary line of intoxication is one of those 
problems which it is impossible to solve. 

We hear much in these times of “natural law in the spiritual 
world,” but it must not be forgotten that there is also such a 
thing as natural law in the social world. When men have 
learned to walk upon hot coals, and to take fire into their 
bosom and not be burned, then, but not till then, shall they 
succeed in conducting the drink traffic without realizimg the 
inevitable penalties which the Universal Judge has annexed to 
all personal and corporate wrong-doing. 


oe 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR COMBAT-— 
ING THE USE OF ALCOHOL. 


BY ,CHARLOTTE..A. GRAY. 


At the close of the International Alcohol Congress, held in 
the autumn of 1887 at Zurich, Switzerland, the President, Dr. 
Forel, and three or four of the medical students who had as- 
sisted him in the preparation of the Congress, formed them- 
selves into a sort of Abstinent Club. They met occasionally, 
to encourage one another, and to devise plans of’ propaganda 
for total abstinence. After many suggestions had been made, 
the practical initiative was taken by one of these students, now 
Dr. Ploetz, who, together with eleven other persons of both 
sexes, started the above Society in Zurich, January 22, 1890. 

They adopted the rules which form the basis of the present 
statutes of the Union. These enjoin that every member shall 
be a total abstainer from all alcoholic drinks, and also combat 
the use of such drugs as opium, ether, morphine, etc. 

The object of the Society is to disseminate knowledge on the 
subject of total abstinence; and the principal means to be em- 
ployed are: 

1. Lectures. 

2. The circulation of literature. 

3. The publication of a monthly magazine in the German 
language, but admitting occasional papers in French and 
English. 

4. The promotion of Temperance Cafés, and places of amuse- 
ment and instruction without alcoholic drinks. 

At the end of eighteen months, when the first report was 
issued, there were seventy-four members of both sexes in 
Zurich, and a branch had been formed in Basle (February: 
1891) with sixteen members. 

At the International Congress in Christiania, Norway, held ° 
in September, 1891, the Society was represented by Prof. Dr. 
Forel, and became more widely known. Shortly after this it 
issued an appeal for the practice of total abstinence, which was 
widely circulated (more than 8,000 copies have been printed in 
six editions), and it has been translated and printed in papers 
in America, England, and other countries, 
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In January, 1892, another branch was started in Berlin, with 
fourteen members, and in the following June the Central Com- 
mittee was organized at a united meeting held at Brugg, in 
Switzerland. Dr. Forel was elected President, and Dr, Del- 
briick Secretary. Both these, together with the Treasurer, re- 
side in Zurich, where it was decided the Central Committee 
should remain. 

At the close of the year branches were formed at Gratz in 
Austria, and Oerlikon in Switzerland, the former being the 
first total abstinence society in the Austrian Empire. 

At the end of 1892 there were 229 members, distributed as 
follows: in Zurich, 107; Basle, 84; Berlin, 25 ; Gratz, 8; Oer- 
likon, 5. 

The following facts will show something of the activity and 
usefulness of the Union: 

Nearly a hundred thousand copies of various tracts and 
pamphlets have been printed, and for the most part dis- 
tributed. A monthly magazine has been regularly issued in. 
Germany for more than two years, and a monthly paper is 
issued at Basle, in not less than 4,000 copies per month. Lec- 
tures have been delivered by eminent persons on the various 
aspects of the Drink Question. The Union has encouraged 
the formation of sections of the “ Gymnasial Total Abstinence 
Society,” among the students in the Grammar and Upper 
Schools in Switzerland, of which Society there are now five 
branches in St. Gall, 3asle, Zurich, Berne, and Winterthur. It 
has worked hand-in-hand with the Good Templar Order since 
its introduction into Switzerland in January, 1892, and in 
harmony with the Blue Cross Temperance Society which had 
already existed for more than ten years. 

All have benefited by the efforts of this Union to spread 
light aud truth in regard to alcohol, its nature and effects. 

Not only in Switzerland is its influence felt, but as all the 
publications have been in the German language, and most of 
them by well-known scientific men, they have awakened 
thought, which has sometimes led to action, in many a heart 
and home in the Fatherland. 

The fact that many of the published lectures have gone 
through several editions and are in constant demand, speaks 
for itself, while the result is of untold benefit to the cause 
of total abstinence among the German-speaking peoples of 


Europe. 


THE BLUE. CROSS., BEDERATIONS -O8; 
THE INTERNATIONA Te ie Ditters 
OF “THE. BLUE. CROSS TE MEBRAN UL 
SOCIETIES. 


(Having for tts object the reclaiming of drunkards.) 
BY L, L. ROCHAT, -PRESIDENT. 


§ 1. ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 

On the 21st September, 1877, pastor Louis Lucien Rochat, of 
Geneva, gave a lecture in that city, with the aid of a few 
friends,* on the subject of “ drunkenness and tts best cure,” after 
which he advocated. the formation of a Swiss Temperance 
Society, based on total abstinence. Twenty-seven persons re- 
plied to this appeal, and signed a pledge binding themselves 
to abstain, with the help of God, from all intoxicating drinks (except 
under medical prescription or for religious use), and to oppose 
the abuse of intoxicants in others. 

While attacking, in a general way, the habit of excessive 
drinking, the Society was gradually led to adopt, as its chief 
object, the reclaiming of drunkards; its members thus took up the 
work of volunteers for the relief of the victims of alcoholism, 
somewhat as the members of the Red Cross Society volunteer 
their services, in times of war, to relieve the wounded on the 
battlefield. This analogy with its illustrious predecessor, ‘He 
Red Cross Society, of which Geneva has also been the birthplace 
induced the young Temperance Society to adopt for its em- 
blem a Blue Cross on white ground, and to style itself : the Swrss 
Blue Cross Society. 

After atime this name had to be altered; the work of the 
Society soon extended beyond the frontiers of Switzerland ; 
and now, the small society founded in 1877 has become, under 
the name of the International Federation of the Blue Cross Temper- 


* Among others, Mr. A. M. Powell, of N, Y., member of the Committee for 
the World’s Temperance Congress, 
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ance Societies, an association comprising branch societies in 
Switzerland, France, Germany, Belgium, etc. 

The influence of the Blue Cross Society has, through God’s 
favour, extended beyond the narrow circle of its members ; 
the sight of numerous reclaimed drunkards has nullified the 
old saying, “quia bu,—boira!” and many who were quite 
sceptic as to the possible delivery of the slaves of drink, are 
now occasionally overheard to say, with regard to some hard 
drinker, “That fellow would do well to sign the pledge !” 

Doctors and scientific men have now local facts to work 
upon, and it can be noticed that in the press, and in public lec- 
tures, total abstinence is frequently advocated as a means 
for keeping in good health or for restoring a shattered con- 
stitution. Public opinion has thus been stimulated, and the 
Blue Cross has been the pioneer for several kindred associa- 
tions. (See article on the Temperance Movement in Switzer- 
land.) 


§ 2. OBJECT, PRINCIPLES, AND MEANS OF ACTION. 


These are summarized in the initial articles of the Inter- 
national regulations, as follows : 

Art, No.1. The International Federation of the Blue Cross 
Temperance Societies (or Blue Cross Federation), links together 
the various Societies bearing the above-mentioned title. Its 
chief object is to work, with the help of God and of His word, 
to reclaim the victims of intemperance. Being convinced by 
experience that total abstinence is, with the aid of God, the 
best and surest means of curing drunkards, the Federation en- 
joins total abstinence fiom all intoxicating drinks, on all its 
members and adherents (except under medical prescription, 
and for religious use), but it does not take upon itself to con- 
demn, in those who are not members of the Federation, the 
strictly moderate use of fermented beverages. 

Art, No. 2. Besides reclaiming drunkards it endeavours to 
battle against excessive drinking by the diffusion of temper- 
ance publications, by public lectures, and by helping, as far as 
its principles and means allow, all efforts made by others to 
oppose intemperance.* 

Art. No.3. The Federation is based on strict political and 
ecclesiastical neutrality, and the Societies affiliated are ex- 
pected, as much as possible, to adopt the same rule. Those 


*Such as encouragement given to the opening of Temperance coffee- 
houses, of which about one hundred are now in existence in Switzerland. 
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societies which de not enter this neutrality in their own private 
regulations, may, however, be admitted in the Union, pro- 
vided they accept the neutral basis of the Federation as a 


As a natural result of what precedes, the Federation has 
been led to take up a special position with regard to the 
following two points : 


(a.) Its position with regard to wine, 


Differing in this respect from many other Total Abstinence 
Societies, the Blue Cross Federation does not wage war 
against the general use of wine by others, but only against 
drinking in excess.* 

If it imposes total abstinence upon its members it is be- 
~ cause, according to Art. Vo. 1, it believes this to be the best 
and surest means of attaining the object in view, viz., the re- 
claiming of drunkards ; but it does not consider unadulterated 
table wines as. zecessari/y injurious to health when taken with 
strict moderation ; on the other hand, it believes that if wine 
may be an agreeable beverage, and may occasionally be used 
as a stimulant, yet it is in mo wise necessary for maintaining 
strength and good health in persons of a sound constitution. 
It must be added that, in case of illness, its members are 
allowed to make use, in an exceptional manner, as medicines, 
of wine or spirits, when ordered by the doctor to do so. 

Not being opposed to the use of wine, as made by those who 
can take it moderately, the Federation does not, consequently, 
seek to root up the vines of the country ; on the contrary, it is 
of opinion that the destruction of the vineyards would, at the 
present juncture, be most undesirable, as likely to increase the 
consumption of artificial wines, which are mostly injurious to 
health, and of ardent spirits and “liqueurs,” which are much 
worse still. 

Members of the Blue Cross Federation need not, therefore, 
_ have any scruple about possessing and tending vineyards, and 
about having wine on their table for their guests, or the mem- 
bers of their family who are not abstainers. 

In conclusion, the Blue Cross Federation strongly recom- 
mends total abstinence : 

1. To drunkards who wish to mend. 


* This also applies to other fermented drinks of good quality, but we believe 
that even the moderate use of distilled drinks (ardent spirits) is hurtful, 
especially when distilled from substances other than natural wines. 
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2. To those who are specially exposed to drink to excess, 
either through hereditary disposition, weakness of character, 
or owing to temptations arising from their situation in life. 

3- To well-disposed persons, desirous to work through = 
cept and example at reclaiming drunkards. 


(2.) Lts position with regard to religious and ecclestastical questions, 

The Blue Cross Federation stands on a well-defined religious 
basis, as it works “with the aid of God and of His word.” 
Experience shews conclusively that those drunkards alone have 
been steadfast and faithful to their pledge, who have placed 
their reliance for help on God and on the Lord Jesus. _ 

The Federation, however, as a body, keeps aloof from all 
ecclesiastical questions, and includes persons and societies 
belonging to many different churches and congregations, 


§ 3- MEMBERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION. 


(a.) Membership. 

The Society is composed of adherents and active members. 

To be an adherent it is necessary : 

1. To be over sixteen years of age. 

2. To signa pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks, for a shorter or longer time, and to hold it faith- 
fully. 

To become an active member it is necessary : 

1, To have been au faithful adherent for three months at 
least. 

2. To have renewed the above-mentioned pledge for one 
year at least, and to promise to use every exertion in opposing 
excessive drinking in others. Active members alone are en- 
titled to vote and are eligible; they alone are bound to pay a 
regular subscription. 


(b.) Organization. 

Active members unite in forming local branches or societies, 
holding regular meetings, and having a committee at their 
head. These branches are generally grouped together under a 
central committee, and constitute the various Blue Cross 
Societies. 

There are also intermediate organizations, in accordance 
with local requirements and with the subdivisions of each 
country (cantons, departments, provinces, etc.). 

A Central Committee of the Federation (abbreviated into C. C. F.) 
acts as a link between the various societies, and aaetiiices the 
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extension of the work wherever its action is needed, and it does 
so in a direct manner as long as a local organization is..want- 
ing. This Central Committee is subdivided into two executive 
-branches, as follows : 

1. Branch Committee for Countries where French is spoken (part 
of Switzerland, France, Belgium, etc.). Chairman (C. C. F.), Mr. 
L. L. Rochat, auxiliary pastor, Geneva. Office, Agence de la 
Croix-Bleue, 7 Evéché, Geneva. 

2. Branch Committee for Countries where German ts spoken. 
Vice-Chairman (C.C.F.), Mr. Arnold Bovet, pastor, Bern. 
Ofice, Agentur des Blauen Kreutzes, 35 Biren platz, Bern, 
(Switzerland). 


§ 4. STATISTICS OF THE BLUE CROSS FEDERATION, MADE UP TO 
30TH SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


SWITZERLAND. 


FRANCE 
GERMANY. 
BELGIUM, 
Etc 
GENERAL 
TOTAL 


French |German Total 
Cantons|Cantons ? 


MEMBERSHIP : — Adherents 
and Active Members. .| 4,755 | 2,035 | 6,790 || 1,140 | 1,320 I4I | 9,391 

Of which are reclaimed 
drunkards’. .2j52h10. 62: 1,784 | 1,014 | 2,798 281 384 33'| 3,496 

Of which are reclaimed 
drunkards of more than 

one year's standing 7.3) ~7287|"" 442)|/1)1707|l aes | eee | eevee a ee 
LOCAL BRANCHES. ch igin sox 124 76 200 21 48 3 272 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF TEMPERANCE. 
Rise and Progress of the Order in Australia. 


BY R. B. CROPLEY, M. W. S. 


In recording the facts connected with the establishment of 
our Order in these Austral Lands, it may be wise to make some 
brief reference to the disastrous influence of strong drink, from 
the first dawn of civilisation here to the present day. It is very 
little more than a century ago since Governor Phillip arrived 
here with the first fleet of vessels from England on January 
26th, 1788, after the Royal Commission was read, salutes were 
fired, and each soldier had a pint of porter, each man a pint of 
rum, and each woman half a pint, and the Drink Fiend soon 
commenced his work of ruin and destruction, so that on the 
11th of February, 1791, Governor Phillip issued an order pro- 
hibiting the exchange of rations for drink by the prisoners, 
and Governor Hunt?r, who succeeded him in 1798, closed all 
the liquor-shops that were licensed, and in the following year 
issued an order forbidding distillation. On the first of October, 
1800, Governor Hunter published an official mandate “ That no 
person whatever is allowed to sell or retail spirituous liquors,” 
But this restless evil soon began to assert its power by modify- 
ing those drastic regulations; as settlement slowly progressed 
and the arts of agriculture were introduced, it was found that 
the traffic was a source of profit to those whose duty it should 
have been to repress it. The military officers secured a monop- 
oly of the wholesale traffic, making enormous profits there- 
by, so that rum costing 7.6 per gallon was sold sometimes for 
as much as £8. The early records give very sad accounts of 
the demoralisation caused by strong drink in those old colonial 
days ; to minimise and arrest the evil, year after year orders 
and proclamations were issued by the authorities, one of which, 
dated 18th August, 1815, states: “In order to prevent so far 
as possible the practice of bartering spirits for the produce of 
the Colony, or for manual labour which has hitherto prevailed 
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in the intercourse*between the merchants and the settlers or 
landholders, and between masters and servants, to the great 
injury of the health and prosperity of the individuals them- 
selves, and likewise to the impeding the general improvement 
of the Colony by the relaxation of industry and the introduc- 
iion of loose, immoral, and disorderly conduct,” so that this 
might cease, it was-ordered that “ No mean and inferior houses 
shall be licensed,” At asomewhat later period the growing 
fame of Australia attracted to its shores large numbers of free 
emigrants of sober, industrious habits, and in Sydney, during 
the year 1832, the first organi ed Temperance Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance was:started upon the same lines 
as that which originated in Saratoga in 1808, and extended to 
{reland and England in 1826. Those societies simply aimed at 
the suppression of Intemperance and were almost as elastic as 
the Saratoga Society referred to, one of whose laws was, “ No 
member shall be intoxicated, under a penalty of fifty cents.” 
However, they wrought some measure of good, and paved the 
way for starting those more rational and effective institutions 
based upon the principle of Total Abstinence. The first society 
in Australia on the basis was organised in Sydney by Mr. 
William Rowe in 1838, and was designated the New South 
Wales Total Abstinence Society. Several able and earnest 
Christian men were attracted to its ranks, such as the Rev. W. 
Nile, Rev. John Saunders, Archdeacon McEncroe, Rev. W. T. 
Adams, Rev. W. Pigeon, Rev. S. Wilkinson, Messrs. Ed’d 
Hunt, Thos. Roseby, Sr., John Neale, and Mr. George Lucas, 
who, with other noble men, became the pioneers of amovement 
that has been a blessing to tens of thousands of their fellow 
colonists. When the foundation-stone of the fine Temperance 
Hall in Sydney was laid by the daughter of the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Australian Colonies, Sir William Thomas Denizon, 
on July 14th, 1858, mounting the stone and addressing an enor- 
mous gathering, the Governor-General said: “I believe in 
my heart that drunkenness is the great curse of the Colonies; 
in my position as Governor, not only of this, but also of the 
neighbouring Colony (Van Dieman’s Land) before I came here, 
I can bear positive testimony to the fact that out of every one 
hundred persons who came before the police authorities and 
were convicted of crime, ninety-nine of the number could trace 
the cause of their crime and their punishment to drunkenness.” 
The magnificent Hall of Temperance where that stone was 
laid is the property of the New South Wales Alliance for the 
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Suppression of Intemperance, which began on 19th February 
1857, and is valued at £40,000. It has enrolled the names of 
50,000 men and women who have signed their Total Abstinence 
pledge. Other branches of the Temperance Army were organ- 
ised, such as the Independent Order of Rechabites, several Tents 
of which are now in the Colony. The Independent Order of 
Good Templars, which numerically is now the largest in the 


' Colony. Bands of Hope have also been established in connec- 


tion with many of the various churches, and thousands of 
children are thus being trained in the principles of total ab- 
stinence. Recently they had a procession and demonstration 
at the Governor’s residence and grounds, attended by 5,000 
children, under the auspices of the Band of Hope Union. The 
New South Wales Local Option League was founded on the 
4th January, 1883, principally through the efforts of a brother 
of our Order, the Rev. F. B. Boyce. It has affiliated with 
it most of the Lay and Church Temperance organisations; 
its objects are to secure legislation granting the indisputable 
right to the people in all localities and districts of the Colony 
to determine for themselves by popular vote whether intoxi- 
cating liquor shall or shall not be sold. A large majority of 
the present representatives in the New South Wales Parliament 
are pledged to support that principle, which has been cham- 
pioned in England by such men as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who 
succeeded in carying resolutions in its favour in the House of 
Commons. Similar resolutions have been carried in our own 
Parliament, and a measure giving those powers to the residents 
is about to be introduced by the Postmaster-General, Mr. J. 
Kidd, which we earnestly hope will soon be upon the statute- 
book and a law of our Colony. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


This important organisation of women was established here 
several years ago by an American gentleman who paid a brief 
visit to the Colony, named E. Johnston, Subsequently Mrs. 
Leavitt and Miss Jesse Ackerman, both American ladies, 
lectured and organised unions in all the colonies of the Aus- 
tralian group. They are growing in strength and influence 
everywhere, and much good is following their earnest efforts 
and brightening influence. 

Having made brief reference to some of the important 
societies and organsaitions that are fighting the demon, Strong 
Drink, there are others well worthy of honourable mention for 
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their scope and “usefulness, such as the Church of England 
Temperance Society and other Church Temperance organ- 
isations ; the Blue Ribbon Army and others, who in season 
and out of season are seeking the overthrow of the Giant Evil. 
But the special object of this paper is to give this important 
jubilee gathering some information regarding the Order of the 
Sons of Temperance, with which we are specially identified. 

About thirty years ago an American Baptist minister, Rev. 
Dr. Hobbs, visited this Colony (prior to his arrival here he 
joined the Order). He called the attention of some of the 
Temperance workers here to the importance of this organisa- 
tion and the many advantages it offered, not only as a means 
of strengthening the Temperance cause, but also as a Benefit 
Society of Total Abstinence. A sufficient number of signatures 
having been obtained, a charter was granted, and on 31st May, 
1864, Brother Dr. Hobbs acting as D. G. W. P. on behalf of the 
Grand Division of Nova Scotia, organised No. 1, Day-Spring 
Division, Sons of Temperance of New South Wales, the 
charter members being George Lucas (an old pioneer), John 
Davies, J. S. Jones, John Ayres, M. Guest, H. P. Palsie, George 
Andrews, John Jones, J. Rooney, Nixon, Whittle, Hartley, 
Calvin, Taylor, Davis, and B. Mountcastle. 

No. 2, Rose of Australia, was organised almost immediately 
after. Divisions increased rapidly, so that on the 1st October, 
1864, a provisional Grand Division was formed, and on the 13th 
May, 1865 (less than a year after the first introduction of the 
Order), a charter having been obtained from the National 
Division of North America, Bro. Dr. Hobbs acting as D. M. W. 
P., assisted by Bro. John Davies, D. M. W., Conductor, organ- 
ised No. 1, Grand Division of New South Wales, the initiates 
being George Lucas, the first G. W. P., John Davies, R. Whittle, 
Charles Carr, Henry Thomas, William Hills, James Chisholme, 
Robert Fowler, James Campbell, John Lucas, and William 
Passfield. 

Having now a recognised head, the work proceeded system- 
atically. Brethren filled with earnest zeal and purpose travelled 
far and near in the interests of our noble Order, such Brethren 
as George Lucas (the veteran of our Temperance Reformers), 
John Davies, H. P. Palser, George Palmer, Thos. Short, A. 
Neal Morris, and John Roseby appeared to be everywhere. 

Experience soon proved that in so extensive a territory, 
with its distant towns and mining centres so scattered, com: 
bined with great difficulties in the way of travelling, as shown 
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by the fact that Numbers 1 and 2 Divisions were located ‘in 
Sydney ; others were many miles away, while applications and 
inquiries about charters were received from places several 
hundred miles apart. It would be impossible with a single 
Grand Division to mission and advance the Order in a manner 
which so important a work demanded. The other colonies 
should not be neglected, as with an Australian population, a 
large portion of which was of a migratory character, it would 
be necessary to have resting-places in various parts. 

To meet this want, a National Division Charter was applied 
for, and under the circumstances granted, the position being 
recognised by our American parents; this charter being lost in 
transmission owing to shipwreck, much time passed prior to 
a duplicate being obtained; the members, however, were not 
idle. In the north the Order was sufficiently advanced to 
require a Grand Division for the Hunter River District, while 
in other directions it was pushed forward with zeal. It was 
discovered incidentally that the Order had been introduced into 
Victoria. Bro. Passfield, G. S., of No. 1 Grand Division, im- 
mediately opened up a correspondence with the Victorian 
Brothers, inviting them to join the organisation of the National 
Division, so much required. The offer was declined on the 
plea of the cost of sending representatives. 

The duplicate char-er bearing date 9th September, 1865, and 
the names of George Lucas, F. Short, J. Davies, B. Mount- 
castle, H. W. Passfield, G. Palmer, A. Morris, T. Brooks, H. P. 
Palser, William Gibb, James Duffy, George Thomson, J. Good- 
sir, having arrived, the National Division of Australia was 
duly organised on the 14th March, 1868. Bro. George Lucas, 
an old and tried friend of the cause, being elected the first M, 
W. P., and Bro. W. H. Passfield the first M. W. S. 

The Division so organised became an Independent: body, 
possessed of all the rights and privileges belonging to the Na- 
tional Divisions in their own territories; the only difference 


_ being the National Division of North America, as the parent of 


the Order, is rightly regarded as its head, and as such defined 
the pledge, prepared rituals, issued passwords, and hitherto 
granted National Division Charters. 

During the year 1869 the importance of the press as a pub- 
lic educator was recognised by No. 19 Division, and the 
Abstainer, a weekly journal, established. This proved of value, 
enabling the members of the Order and outside public to 
become conversant with its objects, extent, and ramifications in 
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Great Britain, the United States, and the Colonies,—matters 
hitherto mostly unknown. Experience soon made the fact 
clear that a weekly newspaper was too expensive a luxury for 
a single Grand Division; by mutual consent the Adstainer, with 
its assets and liabilities, was taken over by the National 
Division as the head of the Order, and rendered good service 
until the Temperance body became sufficiently powerful to 
command proper recognition from the press of the country. 

The result of these efforts is shown by a few figures. The 
Day-Spring Division, No. 1, was organised on 31st May, 1864, 
with sixteen members. On the 31st December, 1869, the Sons 
and Daughters of Temperance numbered a National, two 
Grand, 107 sub-Divisions, and 5,970 members, with ample funds 
to their credit. An extraordinary record, when we consider 
the sparse population, but still more extraordinary when we 
note the number of fallen who were rescued, the homes made 
happy, and men who had sunk so low as to lose faith in them- 
selves, made good citizens, ornaments in society, and leaders 
in the land. 

The year 1870 was an important period in the history of the 
Sons and Daughters of Temperance. A large proportion of the 
members felt a strong desire to spread the Order. In each 
district there were noble-hearted men and women who laboured 
hard to rescue the fallen and lead them into paths of. safety. 
So numerous were these that it would be invidious to name in- 
dividuals. Sufficient to state there are hundreds who will long 
be remembered in their own localities, as messengers of peace 
and harbingers of joy. 

Another step in advance was now made. It was considered 
the time had arrived when an agent could be employed with 
advantage to the Order. Bro. Thomas Short was selected. 
He went forth as lecturer and organiser, in which capacity he 
advocated the principles of the Order and called several Divi- 
sions into existence. The Sons of Temperance attracted to 
their ranks men who rose in the respect and esteem of their 
fellow-citizens, and became their honoured representatives in 
the Parliament of the Colony, such as the late Bro. Joseph 
Wearne,a P. M. W. P., and the Hon. Bowie Wilson; the 
former introduced the Permission Bill, which was the first at- 
tempt to place the liquor traffic under popular control: It 
passed a second reading, but the liquor power managed by its 
tactics to block it in committee. It was re-introduced by the 
good brother on the following session, and over 150 public 
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meetings in its favour were held by the Divisions of our Order 
in different parts of the Colony, and petitions signed by 35,000 
of the residents flowed into the Legislative Assembly demand- 
ing the right for the people themselves to control and, if they 
desired, veto the traffic. Another member of our Order, Bro. 
M. Chapman, was elected in 1871, and 1872 Chief Magistrate 
or Mayor of the city of Sydney. Bro. J. Davies, P.M.W.P., 
was the first to introduce into Parliament a Sunday-closing 
bill, which was afterwards incorporated with the Licensing 
Act, and is now the law of the land. The chairman of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association was defeated after an excit- 
ing aldermanic contest by the G. W. P. of No. 1 Grand Divi- 
sion, in 1871. During that year Nos. x and 2, Grand Divisions, 
established a funeral fund, under their respective jurisdictions, 
as a separate fund, and a bazaar to aid its initiation was held 
by the sisters of our Order, and a committee consisting of 
Brothers Morris, Palmer, and Hardaker, with very satisfactory 
results. 

On New-Year’s Day, 1872, a large procession and demonstra- 
tion of the Order was held in the great Exhibition Building. 
The procession was over half a mile in length, and with its 
bright banners, band of music, etc., proceeded to Government 
House and presented an address to the Governor, the Earl of 
Belmore. There was an entertainment in the evening, at which 
8,000 persons were present. 

About this time a misunderstanding arose with the National 
Division of Great Britain and Ireland in reference to the ques- 
tion of territory. Much correspondence took place over the 
matter, when the National Division of North America having 
confirmed the National Division of Australia in all its rights, a 
consent was given for the issue of a National Division charter 
for Victoria and South Australia, as petitioned for. It was felt 
the Victorian members would in the future see the advisability 
of union. Experience has proved the wisdom of the act. 

It will be seen the Sons of Temperance became a power in 
the land, not only as a benefit to society, but as an institution, 
exercising a considerable influence morally, socially, and politi- 
cally, its members taking leading positions in most of the move- 
ments of the day. In all leading centres of population the tri- 
color banner was to be found surrounded by sturdy defenders, 
who laboured to build up a strong temperance sentiment, with- 
out reference to country, creed, or colour. 

During the year 1873 the Order extended, having sent forth 
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its members to the extreme borders of New South Wales and 
into the colony of Queensland. 

It being considered No. 1 Grand Division was unwieldy with 
too extensive a jurisdiction, it was determined to hand over 
the western portion to a new Grand Division, to be known as 
No. 9 Sydney West, a river and railway line forming a natural 
boundary. 

Brother George Asher, of No. 2 Grand Division, Hunter 
River, being duly appointed D. G. W. P., with proper cre- 
dentials and necessaries, visited New Zealand, organised cer- 
tain Divisions, which steadily increased in numbers. A Grand 
Division charter was applied for, granted, and No. 10 Grand 
Division, New Zealand, was duly organised April, 1873. 

During this year Good Templary was introduced and wel- 
comed by the Sons of Temperance, who considered that it 
would prove of value to the cause. Under such belief a large 
number joined the new organisation. Bro. Wearne, M.W.P., 
was appointed D. R. W. G. C. T., and formed and initiated the 
first Grand Lodge in New South Wales. 

The public-house dancing-saloon had long been an acknowl- 
edged evil of vast magnitude. The Daughters of Temperance 
emulating the labours of their American sisters, determined to 
put the evil down. With this object they organised commit- 
tees, held public meetings, wrote to newspapers, and got up 
one of the largest petitions ever presented to Parliament ; 
over 25,000 signatures of the wives, mothers, and daughters of 
Australia. Special mention should be made of the good work 
of Bro. George Lucas and his excellent wife in this special 
work. The members bowed low before so great a power and 
public-house dancing-saloons ceased to exist. 

In 1875 the Sons of Temperance, in conjunction with the 
New South Wales Alliance, played a most distinguished part 
in bringing about the abolition of the sale of intoxicating 
drinks at the railway stations of New South Wales, The 
battle was long and severe, but the moral forces gained the 
victory. 

The Sons continued their labours in various forms. There 
was no progressive movement in which our friends did not 
stand in the forefront. They had educated the public opinion, 
the result being various temperance organisations had arisen 
and were doing good work. 

The Order here being a benefit society, it was necessary that 
all the benefits be placed upon a secure basis. Clearance cards 
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and funds had to be provided as a means of protecting travel- 
ling members. The funeral funds were Nationalised, so that 
the death-rate might be equitably divided over the whole 
Order, and not press heavily upon small Divisions, owing to 
unforeseen circumstances. Amendments were made in the Con- 
stitution to meet requirements, keep pace with progress, and 
the alterations in the laws which circumstances rendered neces- 
sary. 

The chief events of 1880 were, the introduction of the 
Amended Licensing Bill, already referred to; the calling into 
existence of coffee palaces, upon a scale unknown to the South- 
ern Hemisphere; and the great Temperance gatherings at the 
Garden Palace, when the largest number ever placed within 
the halls in Australia attended, upon Anniversary Day and 
Easter Monday, to listen to the Temperance Choir of over 
1,000 fresh young voices. The gatherings were over 25,000 on 
each occasion. 

In 1881 an Amended Licensing Bill, much in advance of any- 
thing that had preceded it, proposed to close public-houses at 
Ir P.M. on week nights, and the whole of the Sunday, except 
to dona fide travellers of five miles; give the right to the electors 
to decide by vote whether any new licenses or removals be 
granted, and the appointment of Licensing Boards. This law 
was brought into force in 1882. At the close of the year 1890 
the Sons of Temperance had working under the National Divi- 
sion of Australia 7 Grand and 104 Subordinate Divisions, num- 
bering 5,900 Financial members, with funds amounting to 
£35,000, exclusive of funeral clearance and other special funds 
under the control of the National and Grand Divisions, mak- 
ing a total of nearly £40,000. 

The Rechabites, Good Templ rs, New South Wales Alliance, 
Local Option League, and other temperance bodies, are all in 
flourishing condition and show good records. A clear proof 
of the soundness of the temperance sentiment in the land. 

During the past year the work has gone forward steadily. 
The Sons continue to advance, if not greatly in numbers, they 
are more consolidated, richer in funds and in power. In their 
ranks are to be found many of the leaders in the land. Magis- 
trates, ministers of the Gospel, aldermen, mayors, judges, and 
members of both houses of Parliament, in which the temper- 
ance members have formed a party, steadily increasing in 
power, that has already made itself felt and obtained conces- 
sions which no one deemed possible a quarter of a century since. 
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In New Sotth Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and New 
Zealand the Sons and Daughters of Temperance are steadily 
advancing, and much good has been done in the consolidation 
of funds. A movement has taken place to unite the two Na- 
tional Divisions now in existence, Bros. P. M. W. P. Gale, M. 
W. P. Brown, and M. W. S. Cropley have interchanged several 
visits with the members of the National Division of Victoria 
and South Australia. This interchange has brought about a 
kindly feeling, and the appointment of a committee from each 
National Division to consider the practicability of establishing 
one National Division for the whole of the Colonies. This 
Committee has brought up a report recommending the sur- 
render of existing National Division Charters, and that a new 
one be applied for, and the charter to be for “The Federated 
National Division of Australasia,” to have jurisdiction of the 
whole of Australasia, Tasmania, New Zealand, New Guinea, 
and the South Sea Islands. 

This report has been submitted to the National Divisions, 
and by them forwarded to the Grand Divisions under their re- 
spective jurisdictions for consideration. There is but little 
doubt the recommendations will be carried into effect at an 
early date, and thus form the first link in the chain of Australian 
Federation. 

It is also under consideration to establish a general Sick 
Fund, and a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund; copies of proposed 
rules are ordered to be printed and forwarded to all subordi- 
nate Divisions for consideration. With these funds under 
proper control, the Sons and Daughters of Temperance will 
become the most perfect and cheapest Benefit Society within 
the Colonies. The last official report of the 24th annual ses- 
sion of the National Divisions of Australasia, which we for- 
ward you with this document, will give you some interesting 
details of the condition and progress of our Order. It will be 
seen there are now 5,825 Financial members of good standing at 
present enrolled in the various Divisions of our Colony; their 
invested funds amount to £34,983.15.5, and that the total 
amount to the credit of the Funeral Funds for last year was 
4#2,962.10.6. -The Order from the first commencement here 
has been a Financial Benefit Society, and years of experience 
have demonstrated the fact that the proportion of deaths is 
much smaller, and the average amount of sickness very much 
less than when Societies are not based on Total Abstinence 
principles. Our annual returns, year after year, have clearly 
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put this important fact beyond all dispute. Though numerically 
we are not as strong as we were, yet we know that thousands 
who have left our Order are still loyal to the vow of Total Ab- 
stinence made within our circle, and in other kindred organisa- 
tions many of them are found battling for the right. Most of 
the pioneer workers for Temperance reform, and in establish- 
ing our Order in this Colony, have gone up higher : their bright 
lives, like the morning star, have melted away into the bright- 
ness of Heaven ; others still remain, such as venerable George 
Lucas, whose silvery locks tell of many years of toil and labour 
in the cause that is near to his heart, and others whose names 
are not recorded here, but they nobly bore the tricolored 
standard of our Order. 

Fearless of the Tempter’s power, 

Fighting onward every hour, 

Till the Temperance flag shall tower 

High above the throng. 

The following is the list of the Most Worthy Patriarchs of 
our Order, and the years during which they held that high and 
honourable position in our Order: George Lucas, 1867-1871 ; 
Joseph Wearne, 1872-1874; John Davies, 1875 ; Amiel Morris, 
1876-1878; John Roseby, 1879-1882; George Palmer, 1883; 
George F. Mason, 1884-1885 ; Robert B. Cropley, 1886 ; John 
Gale, 1887-1888 ; George Brown, 1889-1891, and Bro. William 
Crispin was unanimously elected Most Worthy Patriarch at 
the last session of the National Division. We trust this record 
of the struggles and triumphs of your Brethren and Sisters in 
this mother colony of the Australian Group will prove inter- 
esting to those who celebrate the jubilee of our Order at your 
important demonstration, and that your deliberations will help 
on the time when— 


A clearer light shall beckon 
Men and women on their way ; 
Our toilers shall be stronger, 
Freed from drink’s enfeebling sway ; 
Our altars shall be fairer, 
And our homes more blest shall be, 
When from chains of Drink’s oppression, 
Shall the truth make all men free. 


Witiiam Crispin, M. W. P. 
R. B. Croprey, M. W. S, 


NATIONAL DIVISION SONS’ OF TEM PER- 
ANCE OF VICTORIA AND SOUTH 
AUSFRALETA: 


Tue Order of the Sons of Temperance in Victoria and South 
Australia is a benefit society consisting of full benefit members 
(male), half benefit members (female), and Cadets of Temper- 
ance. 

The benefit members receive sick pay per week, twenty shil- 
lings, and half benefit members seven shillings and sixpence. 

They also pay funeral donations to full benefit members, 
twenty pounds; half benefit members, ten pounds; and ten 
pounds is also paid at the death of a full benefit member’s wife. 

The Society also provides medical attendance and medicine 
for members, and their wives and families. 

The Order was instituted in the Colony of Victoria on the 
17th of June, 1861, under charter granted by the National 
Division of Great Britain and Ireland, and the first Division, 
The Cario, was duly formed in the town of Geelong by a 
Deputy Most Worthy Patriarch appointed for that purpose ; of 
the twenty applicants only twelve. came forward for initiation 
and these twelve members constituted the first Division in Vic- 
toria, seven of whom we are pleased to state have been ever 
since that time and are still earnestly engaged in the good 
work. 

We look back with feelings of admiration when we consider 
the difficulties those few men, the Pioneers of the Order of the 
Sons of Temperance in Victoria, had to contend against as un- 
fortunately when starting a new benefit Society we meet so 
many who are perhaps a little over-cautious in the matter, and 
next, having only the one class, those who are willing to be- 
come total abstainers, to recruit from, but worst of all those _ 
from whom they had a right to expect every encouragement 
appeared to look on the devoted few as their greatest enemies, 
At that time there were other Temperance Societies firmly es- 
tablished here, and some few of its members appeared to think 
that unless fighting in their particular regiment, you had no 
right to presume to do battle in the great Army of Total Ab- 
stainers at all; as a matter of course this proved a great stum- 
bling-block, but we thank God wiser counsels at last prevailed, 
and now for some years past the various Temperance Societies 
have been working harmoniously together. They are at all 
times only too glad to assist each other, so long as by so doing 
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they are helping to advance the cause they all have so much at 
heart. But to return to the Cario Division. It had a very pre- 
carious existence in its early life through being deserted by 
some of its charter members and its isolated position ; being so 
far from its parent, the prospects became gloomy indeed, so 
much so that at one time a meeting was called with the view 
of closing operations, but a few of those whose hearts were 
warm in the cause and whose energies were undaunted re- 
solved that this should not be. They determined, God helping 
them, that the Order should flourish, and with hearts and 
strength renewed, their unfailing efforts gathered in one after 
another until the once weakly Division began to assume fair 
proportions and at length when the Kensington Division was 
opened on the 27th of February, 1865, began to feel that the 
work would prosper. In due course four Divisions were opened 
and then application was made to the National Division fora 
Grand Division charter, which being granted the First Grand 
Division, namely “The Victoria,” No. 1, was instituted in Gee- 
long on the oth of January, 1866, by Bro. George Martin, P. M. 
W. P. The meeting was composed of two representatives from 
each Subordinate Division, namely, Bros. George Martin, J. P., 
and Wm. Box of the Cario Division, Charles Sparks and Wm. 
Fisher of the Kensington Division, Charles Carin and John 
Roberts of the Excelsior Division, and J. James and J. Hearn 
of the Royal Victoria Division, From this time the success of 
the Order began to show itself in a marked degree and in due 
course three other Grand Divisions were organized, namely, 
Melbourne Grand Division, No. 5, The Ballarat Division, No. 3, 
both in Victoria, and the South Australian Division, No. 4, in 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

It was now found to be detrimental to the best interests of 
the Order to be so far removed from the parent Society and 
meetings of representatives of the various Grand Divisions 
were called for the purpose of considering the advisability of 
forming a National Division, which resulted in a charter being 
applied for and granted. The National Division of Victoria 
and South Australia was organized at Geelong on the gth of 
November, 1876, by Bro. Geo. Martin, P. M. W. P., and the fol- 
lowing Brethren were the first officers appointed: Most 
Worthy Patriarch, George Martin, J. P.; Most Worthy Asso- 
ciate, William Pendlington ; Most Worthy Scribe, G. W. Hall ; 
Most Worthy Treasurer, W. W. Bradley ; Most Worthy Chap- 
lain, John Bird ; Most Worthy Conductor, William Rose ; Most 
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Worthy Sentin&l, J. F. Russell. At the formation of the new — 


National Division the number of members under its jurisdic- 
tion was 3,500, with funds amounting to 12,000 pounds. Since 
then the Order has been steadily increasing both numerically 
and financially. The last report shows four Grand Divisions, 
seventy-five Subordinate Divisions, and nineteen Sections of 
Cadets with a members’ roll of 4,389, and 34,324.48 pounds to 
the credit of the funds. This is a very sat‘sfactory result when 
we take into consideration the great difficulties the Order has 
been laboring under in having to recruit its ranks from a popu- 
lation scattered over a large tract of territory. In addition to 
the above the National Division has been instrumental in ex- 
tending the benefits of the Order to the Colonies of Western 
Australia and Tasmania (those parts being strictly under its 
jurisdiction). There are at present three Divisions in each Col- 
ony, all doing fairly well, and it is believed that each will shortly 
be in a position to apply for a Grand Division charter 

The National Division officers at present are as follows: Most 
Worthy Patriarch, Bro. Rev. R. Louis Reed ; Most Worthy Asso- 
ciate, Bro. Wm. Rose; Most Worthy Scribe, Bro. G. F. Dom- 
iney; Most Worthy Treasurer, Bro. J. E. Pittock; Most 
Worthy Chaplain, Bro. J. C. Nankervis; Most Worthy Con- 
ductor, Bro. R. James; Most Worthy Sentinel, Bro. H. M. 
Ellis; and acting Past Most Worthy Patriarch, Bro. W. W. 
Bradley ; Trustees, Bros. George Martin, J. P., Thos. Burrows, 
Alex. Fraser, Jas. A. Thear, and Jas. Thomas. 

For some years past the leading members of the two National 
Divisions in the Southern Hemisphere have been exchanging 
fraternal visits annually with the view of creating a closer bond 
of unity between the whole of the members in Australia. A 
joint Committee consisting of members of the two National 
Divisions has reported on the matter, recommending the sur- 
render of both charters, and the formation of one National 
Division, to be called the Federated National Division of Aus- 
tralasia, with one Grand Division and one code of laws for each 
Colony, This will facilitate the acceptance of Clearance Cards 
and harmonize the working of the Order generally. There ap. 
pears to be no doubt that this will be the result of present 
efforts. 

With divine guidance it will place the Sons of Temperance 
of Australia in that high, honorable, and useful position its 
glorious principles justify. 

R. Louis Rerp, 4. W. P. 
G. F. Dominey, 1. W. S. 
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AUSTRIA. 


BY CHEV. MAX DE PROSKOWETZ, F.R.G.S., PRESIDENT OF 
THE AUSTRIAN INEBRIETY SOCIETY, KWASSITZ, MO- 
RAVIA, AUSTRIA. 


Tue Austro-Hungarian Monarchy consists of two separate 
countries, viz., the Austrian dominion and the Kingdom of 
Hungary, each of which has complete autonomy in the admin- 
istration of its affairs as well as in legislation, while both 
are united first by the fact that the same head wears the crowns 
of them both, and then by the common regulation of the whole 
Monarchy’s foreign affairs, army and navy, custom duty, and 
an agreement renewed from ten to ten years on finance and 
matters of trade. (See the subjoined Table for the area and 
the estimated population at the end of 1888.) 

N. B.—The present paper refers only to Austria and nowhere 
to Hungary, except in the table given at the close of this paper. 

In Austria all matters associated with legislation not ex- 
pressly reserved to the “ Reichsrath,” or Central Parliament, 
are dealt with by the provincial diets (“ Landtag”’), possessed 
by all provinces. 

LEGISLATION. 


1. The fact of being drunk is not punished now judicially 
(except in Galicia and Bukowina by special law of July 19, 
1877), but inebriety is punishable, when scandalous, by the 
Police Court (Imperial order of April 20, 1854). 

2. Inveterate inebriety is in some cases punished by the 
Penal Law (§ 524) of May 27, 1852, valid for all Austria. 

3. Persons who committed crimes when in a state of full 
drunkenness excluding their responsibility (Penal Law, § 2, c.), 
are punished for drunkenness itself as a misdemeanour (Penal 
Law, 8§ 236 and 523). 

4. A special law for checking inebriety has been given for 
Galicia and Bukowina on July 19, 1877. This law is to be 
abolished by the introduction of the new law for checking in- 
ebriety, to be valid for all Austria. 
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5. The bill on the above-mentioned law was proposed to the 
Austrian Parliament by the Minister in June, 1891, and is to be 
discussed in the session to come. (For details on Legislation, 
Nos, 1-5, see Appendix: Proceedings of the “Society for the 
Study of Inebriety,” No. 29, August, 1891, pages 5 to 10). 

6. (2) The purification of liquor from empyreuma is to be 
regulated by a special parliamentary law, not yet debated, on 
the Trade with victuals. 

(6) A provisory Order for regulating the sanitary examina- 
tion of liquor was given by the Imp. Roy. Governor of Moravia 
in 1885. 

(c) The Imp. and Roy. Empire’s Minister of War published 
in 1887, a rescript on checking inebriety in the Austro-Hun- 
garian army. 

(7) A similar rescript was directed to the managers of the 
Austrian railways by the Austrian Minister of Commerce. 

7. A parliamentary group requests from legislation a special 
clause on interdicting habitual drunkards, who ruin their 
families by lavishness. 

8. Some provincial diets have resolved to build special 
pavilions for the cure of habitual drunkards, who till now are 
needs confined for want of room in lunatic asylums. 

g. The Parliament and different provincial diets (such as 
those of Moravia, in 1878 and 1886; Carinthia, in 1884; Silesia, 
in 1886 ; Salzburg, in 1887 ; Bohemia, in 1886 ; Tyrol) have is- 
sued resolutions and petitions on inebriety. 


INTOXICANTS. 


Of beer, wine, must, and liquor, the last is the most per- 
nicious to health of body, because cheap and “ hot.” Liquor 
in Austria often contains empyreuma. 

The consumption of liquor in different forms is spread over 
the whole of Austria, and is especially the people’s favourite 
beverage in Bukowina, Galicia, Silesia, Carinthia, Moravia, etc. 

In Carinthia the quantity of liquor (containing 4o per cent. 
of alcohol) taken yearly by every head of the population, was 
calculated in 1887 to be 19.53 liters,* or if men only are reck- 
oned, 39.06 liters. In Trautman, Bohemia, 15.30 liters a head 
yearly. 

The number of liquor-shops was, in 1885, equal to more than 
100,000. 


* 1 gallon (U. S. gallon)=3.78531 liters. 
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In some parts of Bohemia there was one liquor-shop to every 
21 men; in Tyrol, 1 to 160; in Moravia and Silesia, 1 to 254. 

In Vienna there were, in 1890, 317 liquor-stalls and 288 liquor- 
shops (except a large number of unlicensed retail liquor-shops), 
viz., one liquor-selling place for every 23 houses. 

The lunatic asylum of Lower Austria had 33.41 per cent. of 
its inmates insane from inebriety. 

The size and constitution of the Galician recruits is, accord- 
ing to the papers of the Minister of War, constantly decreasing. 

Crimes, suicides, sickness, beggarliness, insanity, all account- 
able to inebriety, are to be found in Austria on rather a high 
level. 


TEMPERANCE ORGANISATION. 


All private striving against inebriety is concentrated in the 
“ Austrian Society for checking Inebriety.” This Society was 
founded in 1884, on motion of its present President and some 
other persons, among whom are to be mentioned: the veteran 
defender of special inebriety legislation, Chev. Emmanitiel de 
Proskowetz; the renowned philanthropist, Dr. Roser; Dr. Peez, 
the founder of the “ People’s Improvement Union ”’: these three 
members of the Austrian Parliament ; Councillor Dr. Gaiister, 
the directer of the Vienna lunatic asylum; Dr. Von Hebra, now 
Vice-President of the A. I.S.; Dr. Daim, the indefatigable 
Treasurer; and Mr. Julius Giegl, the penetrative Secretary. 
These three and the President published a large number of 
papers and pamphlets as well in the Austrian as in the foreign 
press. 

The A. I. S. is connected with some foreign societies, Its 
President represented the A.I.S.in the International Inebriety 
Congress, Zurich, and is the representative of Austria in the 
“ Native Races Liquor Traffic United Committee.” 

The A. I. S. edits monthly “ Proceedings” (published in the 
“Mittheiliingen ziir Bekaempfiing der Triinksiicht,” Dresden). 
The A. 1. S.’s activity was spent on collecting statistics, spread- 
ing the knowledge of foreign laws and institutions on inebriety, 
publishing papers and pamphlets; in one word, on propaganda 
against inebriety. 

It edited, at Dr. Rindfleisch’s example, “ Warning Pam- 
phlets ” against inebriety in the German, Czecho-Slavic, Polish, 
and Ruthenian languages, and distributed more than 10,000 
exemplaries of them in different parishes, factories, railway 


stations, etc. 
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The A. I. S. caused a series of lectures on inebriety to be 
given in different public meetings. . 

The A. I. S. succeeded in stirring up the question of in- 
ebriety in Austria generally, and in warming the interest of 
administrative boards and legislative bodies. 

It is due to the A. I. S. that the Minister of War and that of 
Commerce issued the rescripts mentioned above. 

The A. I. S. took an active part in the discussion of the im- 
portant theses on inebriety at the Hygiene Congress, Vienna, 
1887, which afterwards formed the basis of the bill proposed 
to Parliament in June, 1891, _ This proposal of parliamentary 
inebriety law has been elaborated in a special conference, in 
which four representatives of the A. I. S. have been consulted. 

The Society’s petition of the year 1884, claiming from the 
Provincial Diet of Lower Austria to raise the excise on strong 
liquors, and employ a part of the so earned revenue on the 
establishment of healthy and cheap lodgings for the poor, has 
since been partly fulfilled. 

The Society’s principles are, according to the special disposi- 
tion of the Austrian nations, founded on restraining the abuse 
of alcoholic liquors, especially of strong spirits, without aiming 
at the diffusion of the total abstainer’s principles. Still, the 
A.1I.S., in 1890, forwarded total abstinence among the Ruthe- 
nian peasants in Galicia and Bukowina, of whom now about 
1,000 wear the abstainer’s pledge-medal, issued by the A. I. S. 

If all measures* taken, up to the present, in Austria for 
checking inebriety are considered, we find in vigor: 

(1). Of persuasive means: (a), the influence of the A. LS. 
against the abuse of liquors, and partly, viz., among the said 
Ruthenians, abstaining and pledging; (0), the collaboration of 
the press ; (c), the pavilions for habitual drunkards; (d), the 
raising of the excise and of the taxes; the influence of the Min- 
isters of War-and Commerce. But neither the school, nor in 
general the clergy, nor womanhood have till now taken any 
step in our way; nor could popular coffee-rooms or the divul- 
gation of light beverages be forwarded. 

(2). Of coercive measures, neither prohibitive legal measures 
nor monopolies (as the Gothenburg system) have been intro- 
duced. Still the above-mentioned laws have been issued or 
prepared. 


* See means against inebriety maintained by the program of the Fourth 
Congress on Inebriety, 1892, at The Hague. , 
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Though feeble in its material means and weak in view of 
the number of its members (about 500), still the A.I. S. was 
glad enough to put in its oar in the perniciously rising tide of 
alcoholism in Austria. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION. 


. According to the Central Commission of Statistics (letter of 
October 13, 1892), in 1891: 

I. The production of beer, wine, and spirits in Austria has 
been: 


Hektoliters. 
PICCEEG A Miaseminn Ueto eo crcceer ree ole irene See 355705330 
UCM tae opetee sinittes cicree oitien Sacte mac cn neo ae 5,100,000 
SELLE SS eR eee ae rec er ee ey Se Pare I 060,000 


Hektoliter* 1 U. S. gallon—3.78531 liters; 1 hektoliter—roo liters. 


II. The consumption of beer, wine, and spirits in Austria- 
Hungary: 


Hektoliters. 
RSE Umm Nts Na lctaeterope eats svare's Gris loro ore, sraryie siavsistactieaverte 13,710,096 
IV RRL ES arate avataa, chet sieraVa'a face sists aveits)'s, ota% he K(ate mw eels tele aa 5,376,375 
Log Et Re RS ner ad 5 OR IG © 56.0 CEOS aOR 140,000 


III. The consumption (yearly, for every hea) of : 


Liters. 
SGT. oR RRR a Reni eeepc ener ee 32 
NESE eieePa ne sian kata la Sai dja''als''anatee dvs, slevsitle Waerace ee ole ee aise 22.4 
SOC Se ieee ee cere sie re eat SORT Cale cate Scie teres Sate 7.8 


(100 liters—=1 hektol.). 


(a) Spirits—Prof. Tul. Wolf, of Zurich, a valuable member 
of the A.1.S., estimated the consumption of spirits to be about 
1,600,000 hektoliters, viz., the yearly total consumption for every 
inhabitant (including the consuming of spirits for industrial 
purposes—o.36 liter) to be 3.8 liters+0.36 liter 4.2 liters of ad- 
solute alcohol (100 per cent.). 

The raw materials used for distilleries are mostly potatoes, 
but also grain and molasses. 

Number of distilleries in 1888: 47,708; their production was 
equal to $78,875 hektoliters of alcohol (100 per cent.). 

The export of spirits for Austria-Hungary was: 

334,157 metric quintals.+ 
TBQK. «cis» > eortski. .stisck.-.ecaakh 37245901001: s 


* hl. 
+ 1 hundredweight—50.8024 kilograms; 1 metric quintal—1oo kilograms, 
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CJ 
The import: 
ATL SQON ors see Setar seciee cinlae crt II,405 metric quintals. 
ESQU.E kebarens viciete si sfere ais asivte masta sts 12,124 ¢0G 


(4) Beer—In 1888 the number of breweries was 1,835; their 
production was 12,620,265 hektoliters of beer. 
Export for Austria-Hungary: 


Tar L8QO ne ees ore tree tis oneieorcreteroebeeiotetene ete 527,687 metric quintals. 
TSG. ste hie loos aie, la sise 3 wise em slp 552397 3mutas se 
Import 
Tat SQOisafo:crers imiclcieieeleteleieiene/ sie thie ate Yorste 51,549 ‘“S “ 
L8Q Bra oss speisvlfeleicin eisteeeiieeiaseree 4 5.07 caine A! 


(c) Wine.—In 1891 existed in Austria 245,339 hektars (1 hektar 
==100 ar. ; I acre—40.4678 ar. or 0.404678 hektar) of vineyards 
Export for Austria-Hungary: 


UNsTSQOM aie < brates siete ouae eee Or sis ojoate 687,551 metric quintals, 
SOW tet: <cehs voice a evotalsyalarmteyeiol tensity siascya 300, 2045 gins nH 
Import 
TtpESQO ie cterejeicraie cieraieiaietslsiofalare, olete Ms ental 40;a93, £§ 
[SQL cwisteh aabbieekswetdelacis bite «08 oils 51,399 =‘ st 


The Minister of Finance papers respective to the budget of 
Austria for 1893, presented to the Parliament in November, 
1892, contain the following details on the production of spirits. 

Have been subjected to the impost: 


Hektoliters. 

In, the year. 1888-89, o.< recs cerns salts Seca Stwlsueys Sscual sus 1,095,055 
& SOP ELSSO=OO% a as oleimce'd af cue te teceteiersia) ters oiasicketer 1,339,978 

% {EET LSQO=O Lage tie rece ere thexere ania) s MUGIe hE ate ee eens 1,444,522 

3 SE MY SQLHO2T a eistteicre ahels.e stato hle ctik Enehh ere estate £,438, 312 


Hektoliters * of alcohol (absolute alcohol 100 per cent.). 
This quantity of 1,438,312 hl. (campaign of 1891-92) is com- 
posed of: 


(a) The remaining stores from the year 1890-91.... 151,808 hl, 
(6) The product of the distilleries subject to the 


* consume .impost.sequal tO... J... vues 3 1,228,401 hl. 
(c) The product of the distilleries subject to ‘‘ pro- 
diictionsitakiiequalito.s3 cme ie sARee ee eee 10, 592 hl. 


(d) Stores imported from Hungary, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, subject to consume tax in Austria.... 47,871 hl. 


* 1 barrel (—30 gallons) equal to 1.175593 hektoliter. 
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The quantity of alcohol produced by the Austrian distilleries, 


subject to “consume” impost, divides 
following manner—1891-92: 


rehower Austria produced. ... .isitisd ins 
2. Upper Austria SEM Ssh alesanp ards 
3. Styria ein bs ss las orerdereitaer 
4. Carinthia ‘Se es teins iaenee dele 
5. Bohemia SA oe ert 
6. Moravia LEMS tat ctctaiae casterctet 
7. Silesia MOVES SESE ote ote 
8. Galicia Sr yee Pd wha Noete es 
g. Bukowina la HA Come Bari 


itself in detail in the 


44,423,903 
12,163,951 
75257,586 
41,444,610 
4,197,752 


122,804,084 liters, 


or 


1,228,041 hektoliters. 


Liters of absolute alcohol (1 hektoliter—roo liters). 


In 1891-92 have been exported: 


(a) Across the custom-line.. .... Mae eras 
(4) To Hungary, Bosnia, Herzegovina...... 
KEIM ItROME taxes: <i lath< cickis sis. ate ifs aici. lens 


er eT 


171,999 hl. 
18,931 hl. 


101,165 hl. 


(@) Delivered by distilleries, refineries, and free- 


stores, after paying the consume tax 


Number of breweries in Austria: 


895,507 hl. 


se eee wens 


| oh g3tetsed eke aay soca te AG ARO. OAR Or DEL ie 1,802 
ESS GK GO sais sates ornia's loidle cyafefacue drale[arsiarcevetere reve 1,761 
POT rad aiile cig le e150 e656 5l8in\e'o) «sisi €:0\ since 1,724 
DS CANE ON a et M 2 Mets fonnasviviassicinialpiaals ee aia ns aids (not yet known). 
Quantity of beer subject to taxes: 
Hektoliters, 
IRS Oe OG, ae aaerett <0 deco 1's 's'olnin's’s's's'alo’e’'s's!e's 0% eale 12,937,752 
POGOe ele a. caer a gist de/ala ici =a siei¢isin\e s 4.0 016s e\0's"e10/ 0) 13,570, 339 
TSQSaGI ae cle eyeiee hp seas ce oct e doves es anvese vag 14,038,234 
ERG EO2 ola eie ole) cles oie wel o.ele daledlalela "sso inna acuielolai elaine 15,151,357 
Export of beer across the toll-line: 
Hektoliters. 
BO SSe BOs: «: «ide chs e p-Sierelero avrioiwie(s arsinte rwloasie iaieiaioiei@ss\ereie dietslele 273,905 
WOGO—-OOsie.c 5 cesia « oinieieye olele'*1s.« eis 018 010 eutiginie e.0,sieleie'ei9.s asi 305,690 
WSQO—OIEs © leis 2 eines clejtirie esr specs ssctrrsacccasenvcicgs 320,804 
EBL Let) Dareivisiaisitiaiciaisieiesieisie's lesen ve visince ese 4esiescicee 350, 285 
Import of beer across the toll-line: 
Hektoliters. 
TESS SOO Vela ciel cle <ieisllsieloc claisislellcleln outs es eldteiee isin ss seis yo 43,004 
ES SQ OO} chetvivsl> «ivi evele si oGtel Hapeieisiaisie seiesiel seleigie olaieveieie ais 45,175 
SPS Oh Mere aua)/ ean cia’ sja\v)-Taieuenal ebahniel olbiings!si9 («4 01910, 0\0/0l0’«)ajeye 46,866 
GCN IOES-A 0 OC OBOD COD OUE ISCO COCO IR TONIC Taio IH 43,662 


* From September 1, 1891, till July 31, 1892; 


not yet being known. 


the data for August, 1892, 
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The budget for 1892 calculates the revenue to be out of: 


Austrian florins. 


1. Alcohol tax (consume and production impost) .... 30,700,000 
2. Tax for denaturation of liquors........5..-.-0-06. 150,000 
3. Tax for production of pressed lees (dregs of al- 

COHOLGLD, NOAM os onivsncvctoele ove sais vate eee seis 382,000 
4. Taxes for wine and miist.........-..+20..e2eeee- 5,350,000 
5. Been tax tense helical cre rice evieinis aise ai-csisisietetais 27,875,000 


TABLE SHOWING THE AREA AND POPULATION OF 
AUSTRIA~HUNGARY. 


AUSTRIA: 


Lower Austria 
Upper: Austria 


Salzburg 
Styria 


Carinthia 


ee a ee ee er a? 


Tyrol an 
Bohemia 


KINGDOM OF 


PROVINCES, 


a 


HUNGARY: 


OO BC eC ECS 


d Vorarlberg... 0... 


ee ee i 


ee ee ce iy 


ee ey 


rary 


ae) 


i i Ci) 


Reece reewre ccs ansartens Beer eresenseser 


ee 


see ee ee wee ee 


Peewee ee ewes 


Se oy 


Heme eee wee ea sere ress eres oree seeee 


ee ee ee ee Cn 


PC ee i 


ee 


i i ad 


Hungary (including Transylvania)... ...... 


Croatia and Slavonia 


bo) Seaac ee ega 


See Ree ee eee 


POG OL SE HUM Enme bsxdegon win ee aes path tise 


Total Hungary 
Austria 


ae 


es 


ee 


a ey 


Grand total Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 


AREA ENGLISH 
SQUARE MILES, 


T1I5,903 


108,258 
16,773 
8 


125,039 
115,903 


240,942 


aS as 
of OaA 
ae) = 5 ee 
B68 [228 
Bes Hees 
Soe Res 
Bp oma 
ey 64 
2,591,949 | 338 
775,719 167 
170, 701 61 
1,268,920 146 
359,121 89 
499,831 | 129 
686,630 222 
918,367 81 
5,780,938 288 
2,222,370 258 
594,573 299 
6,455,885 | 213 
637,354 157 
521,638 105 
24,483,996 | 211 
14,859,288 | 137 
2,098, 161 113 
22,364 |2.704 
16,979,813 | 135 
24,483,996 | 211 
41,463,809 172 


SWITZERLAND. 


BY L. L. ROCHAT, PRESIDENT OF THE C. C. F. OF THE 
CORBTUE! CROSS 


In olden days the Swiss were noted for their sobriety, their 
food was the produce of their flocks, and their drink the water 
of their crystal springs; they were a hardy and indomitable 
race, withal; as shewn by the heroic struggles thro gh which 
they conquered and maintained their independence. Itis from 
one of these wars that, unfortunately, dates the decline of their 
sobriety. In 1476 the Swiss defeated Charles the Bold, and the 
large stores of rich Burgundy wines, besides other valuable 
plunder, found in the camp of the vanquished Duke, fostered 
among these rough mountaineers not only a love for drink, but 
also a taste for military life and adventure, which, for many 
centuries, induced the Swiss to enrol themselves under the 
banners of foreign princes. Returning to their homes they 
brought back habits of intemperance which gradually spread 
throughout the land. 

The excess of the evil eventually attracted in Switzerland, as 
elsewhere, the attention of Christians and noble-minded men; 
this led to the formation of various Temperance and other 
societies. 

The first that has come to our notice was founded in 1838, 
under the name of “ The Vaudots Temperance Soctety.” The 
leaders point, in their public appeal, to the excellent results 
obtained by Temperance societies in other countries, especially 
in America; they speak with admiration of drunkards reclaimed 
through total abstinence, but, when their own rules have to be 
drawn up, they are too much influenced by the deep-rooted 
notion that wine is necessary for health and strength, and by 
the idea that total abstinence is wholly inapplicable to a large 
Wine-producing country, such as the “Canton de Vaud,” con- 
sequently they only exact from their members a partial pledge, 
viz,: abstinence from ardent spirits only, and moderation in the 
use of wine. 
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Several similar societies sprang up soon after at Fribourg 
and in the Bernese Jura mountains, but none of them appear 
to have been long-lived, nor have they obtained much result in 
reclaiming drunkards, in spite of the great and good men who 
took the lead.* 

In 1841 an unsuccessful attempt was made by Mr. Ernest 
Naville, the well-known Christian philosopher, to start a Gene- 
vese Temperance Society. 

In 1863 Mr. Gustave Moynier, for the last twenty years chair- 
man of the Central International Committee of the Red Cross 
Society, and also present chairman of the International Law 
Institute, brought forward a paper at the “ Société genevoise 
d’utilite publique,” on excessive drinking in Geneva; he sug- 
gested numerous indirect measures, but was not in favour of 
total abstinence for this country. 

From 1872 to 1875 renewed efforts were made in several 
cantons to form societies based on “moderation,” to oppose 
the growing habits of intemperance, among others the “ Soczety 
against Drunkenness,” started in Geneva in 1872. _ These associa- 
tions gathered numerous adherents at first, and spent many 
thousands of francs in getting up cheap eating-houses and 
workingmen’s clubs, where endeavours were made to limit the 
use of wine, but the want of success cooled their efforts, and 
members gradually ceased to meet together. 

As may be observed, these attempts to grapple with drunk- 
enness, based on “ moderation” (although generally favoring 
total abstinence from ardent spirits), have proved unsuccessful, 
the talents and influence of their leaders notwithstanding. 

In 1877 appears in Switzerland the first Temperance associa- 
tion which bravely advocated ‘otal abstinence: we refer to The 
Blue Cross Temperance Society, of which more is told elsewhere. 
We may briefly say that this Society was started, in Geneva, on 
the 21st Sept., 1877; its mission is to reclaim drunkards; all its 
members and adherents are bound by a pledge of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating drinks, and it is distinctly a 
“ Gospel” Temperance association. It has steadily increased 
in numbers, and in Switzerland alone there are (census of 30th 
September, 1892) 200 local branches, with 6,790 adherents and 
active members; of this number 2,798 are reclaimed drunkards, 


* We notice in the list of members of the Vaudois Society the name of the 
illuctrious theologian, Alexandre Vinet. 


+ See page 298. 
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The Blue Cross has extended its influence chiefly in the Prot- 
estant cantons. 

In 1882 a few members left the Blue Cross, and, with some 
others, in Geneva, joined the “7. O. of Good Templars,” and 
opened the “ Loge du bleu Léman,” but after the departure of the 
- leader the members fell off and the lodge ceased to meet. 

About this time pastor Arnold Bovet, Vice-President of the 
Blue Cross C. C. F., organized, under the name of “ The Bernese 
Agricultural Temperance Society,” an association composed of 
land-owners and farmers, who pledged themselves, contrary to 
the general local custom, to give no brandy or ardent spirits to 
their field-labourers ; this small society is still in existence, but 
has not had much extension. 

At Champery, in a secluded valley at the foot of the “ Deut 
du Midi,” a local Temperance society, based on total absti- 
nence, was started by a munificent English lady, but the num- 
ber of its members has diminished of late. 

In 1884 a new moderation society was started in Geneva, 
under the name of “ Swiss Anti-Brandy League,” but after drag- 
ging for a few years it finally disappeared. 

On the rst Nov., 1877, Mgr. Savoy, director of the “grand 
séminaire” at Fribourg, started a Roman Catholic confra- 
ternity called “ League of the Cross,” having for its object total 
abstinence from alcoholic drinks; this association appears to 
have been more or less affiliated, at first, with Cardinal Man- 
ning’s “League of the Cross.” No statistics have been pub- 
lished as to its strength, and it appears to have had some diffi- 
culty in recruiting members disposed to hold the total absti- 
nence pledge; it has lately decided (end of 1892) to admit non- 
abstinent members. The new rules admit three different classes 
of members: the frst abstain from ardent spirits only; the 
second abstain from ardent spirits and also from all intoxicating 
drinks detween meals; and the ¢Aird sign the total abstinence 
pledge. 

In 1888 a few seceding members of the Blue Cross, and 
others, founded in Lausanne the “ Société de ?avenir,” as a total 
abstinence society in connection with the National Vaudois 
Church, differing in this way from the Blue Cross societies, 
who maintain, like the Y. M. C. A., a strict ecclesiastical neu- 
trality. In the course of 1892 this society admitted non-absti- 
nent members, and has now five branches, 

At Zurich a society was formed in 1890 to battle against the 
use of alcohol; the leading men are Doctor Forel, Professor of 
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Psychiatry at the University of Zurich, and Mr. Bunge, Pro- 
fessor of Physiology at the University of Bale. This associa- 
tion differs from the Blue Cross Society in the following re- 
spects: 1st, not content with enjoining total abstinence to its 
members, it aims at the general suppression of alcoholic drinks 
(prohibition); 2d, it is based on purely hygienic and economic 
grounds, and keeps aloof from all religious action. This society 
has extended to other countries, and now styles itself “ Der 
International Verein zur Bekimpfung des alkoholgenusses’’; it has 
four branches (Zurich, Bale, Berlin, and Gratz), with from two 
to 300 members. 

In 1890 a few students at the gymnasium (middle-school) of 
St. Gall, agreed together in forming a young men’s total ab- 
stinence society, styled “ Humanitas.” This praiseworthy ex- 
ample has been followed at Bale, Zurich, and Berne, and these 
societies have amalgamated under the name of “ Helvetia, Swess 
Middle School Total Abstinence Society”; its principles are similar 
to those of the Verein zur Bekampfung des alkoholgenusses. 

The J. O. of Good Templars made a fresh attempt at Zurich in 
1892, and opened the lodge “ Helvetia,” which numbers about 
50 members over 16, and thirty children. Several other 
Lodges have since been organized. 

Finally, on the 23d Aug., 1892, and through the exertions of 
pastor L. L. Rochat (originator of the Blue Cross Society), the 
“ Swiss Patriotic League against Alcoholism” came into existence. 
Its object is to battle with drunkenness by legal, civil, and 
educational means; it is based on strict religious and political 
neutrality, and exacts no temperance pledge from its members. 
The Genevese branch numbers 335 members; it is looked upon 
favorably by the local authorities, and hopes shortly to obtain 
the introduction of a special Temperance teaching in the public 
schools. Other branches are forming in other cantons. It 
may be observed from what precedes that there is a steady 
progress in favour of Temperance in Switzerland. The move- 
ment originated through private enterprise, but public opinion 
has gradually been roused, and has influenced the legislature and 
the executive, as may be noticed from the numerous laws and 
regulations regarding the drink traffic that have been passed 
within the last ten years. With regard to this latter point, we 
may refer to the consular reports on Switzerland, the American 
consular officers having been requested to make full and search- 
ing enquiries on this subject. 


RUSSIA. 


BY JiRI TILK, LEHRER, REDACTIONSSECRETAIR AN DER 
ZEITSCHRIFT  ‘‘ OLEWIK,’—DORPAT. 


THE greatest income in the Russian Empire is from the 
liquor-tax, 

In the fiscal year 1889 was received 274,823,361 rubel ($211,- 
402,585), that is, per capita, 2 rubel 37 kopeken ($1.83). The 
provinces “ Moscow” and “St. Petersburg ” alone contributed 
to this 35 million rubel 

In the year 1879 the income amounted to 222 million rubel. 
In the campagne 1892 (from July rst to September rst) were 
in Russland distilled 184,489 wedro of pure (wasserfrei) spirits 
(about 61,496 gallons) against 183,073 wedro (61,024 gallons) in 
1891, in the same period. 

On the first of September, this year, the warerooms of the 
distilleries and wholesale houses contained 6,218,752 wedro 
(2,072,918 gallons), ihat is, 1,493,114 wedro (497,704 gallons) 
more than at the same time in 1891. 

The greatest increase of the ready-made article for storage 
was in the Baltic provinces; of these “ Esthland ” took the lead. 

The export of spirits from the Russian Empire amounted to 
3,980,289 wedro (1,326,763 gallons) in the year r891—about 5.7 
per cent. less than in 1890. This exportation represented 12.6 
per cent. of all the spirits distilled in 1890-91. 

From the Baltic Rayon alone, in 1890-1, 573,883 wedro (524,- 
627 gallons) were exported, and in 1891 569,731 wedro (189,910 
gallons). 

Of all alcoholic beverages, the “branntwein” (whiskey) is 
most used in Russia. Some of the wholesale merchants have 
an immense sale of this stuff. Let us take only one house in 
Moscow for an example. This house paid in November this 
year alone a tax of 1,128,945 rubel ($868,419), and bought two 
millions eimer of 40 percent. spirit, for which alone the tax is 
more than 11 million rubel (84 million dollars). 

Outside of this fearful whiskey consume, the beer consume 
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increcses also, from year to year, more in the Baltic provinces 
than in any other. 

The number of liquor-stores in Russia is almost innumer- 
able. Let us, for example, take only the southerly one of the 
Baltic provinces, ‘‘Curland.” In the year 1881, alone, in the 
country parts (zew data from there we are not able to get) say, 
upon an area of 22,000 square werst (35,000 square geograph- 
ical miles), with a population of 459,000 souls, existed 1,112 
kruege (liquor-stores). 

We have to consider, also, that about /a/f of the population 
are women—and another two-fifths minors, who drink no strong 
drinks ; this brings the consumers, keeping one store running, 
down to about 72 men. 

We must not forget that even a great number of the city- 
stores, not counted in the above statement, live etirely from 
the visiting country-people. 

Each krug (store) has to sell about goo rubel worth of 
spirits in a year, that brings the average money paid to him 
from each desjatine of ground—woods, swamps, and waste- 
lands counted in—to one rubel in a year. Now, “Curland” 
is not one of the most consuming provinces. 

Lately has the “ Ministerium of the Interior” put the question 
to the Semstwo (county) Administrations: What can be done 
to stay the fearful increase of drunkenness? Many of these 
have openly answered, that under the present laws in regard 
to this question, zothing could be done to thoroughly suppress 
intemperance! Wherefore, a strong reform of the law to reg- 
ulate the sale of the intoxicants would first be necessary. 

In 1893 several changes in the articles of the law will be in- 
troduced—but time will show what they will accomplish to 
make the people more sober. 

Russia has been, in a general way, not a total stranger to 
the Temperance question in former years. As early as 1836— 
1846 there was a great movement under the people of the 
Baltic provinces: Esth., Liv., and Curland. 

The “ Esthens ” and “ Lettens ” were led against the “ Brannt- 
wein”’ (whiskey) evil by the Ev. Luth. Pastors, Societies would 
have been established, but were forbidden by the Minister of 
the Interior. Wherefore, the pastors asked of their people to 
pledge themselves to abstain from drinking whiskey, and have 
their names registered in a book kept on purpose. In some of 
the parishes over 1,000 names were enrolled of both sexes, 

After this time, the all Europe stirring occurrences of 1848 
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drove this Temperance movement into the background, and 
slowly the “lager beer” was introduced; its so-called virtue, as 
a specific against the intoxicant “branntwein,” being fully be- 
lieved, heralded the introduction everywhere. 

That no well-organized Temperance Societies were in ex- 
istence was the cause that the people slowly forgot the former 
_great movement—and now, after fifty years have passed by, 
there is hardly any one of the old people to be found, who has 
a recollection of it. 

A movement for the cause of Temperance was started in the 
year 1857, and kept up to 1862, in the interior provinces of the 
~Empire. The people gathered around their priests to pledge 
themselves to abstain from the use of the “ branntwein.” 

But the real and regular Temperance movement, with organ- 
ized societies supported or approved by the Russian Govern- 
ment, is, in Russia, in its infancy. 

In the year 1887, in St. Petersburg, two Temperance socie- 
ties were organized by the Finns, and they were confirmed by 
the Minister of the Interior. Finland, with its grand move- 

* ment in this direction, gave an example to all Baltic provinces, 
where the half of the population is “finnish” or “ esthisch ’— 
but both are kindred people and more civilized than the 
Russians, 

In the year 1889 tLe first “ Esthnische Temperance Society ” 
in Livland (in Forgel by Pernau) was founded, and the writer 
of this article has had the honor of being its leader. After the 
statutes of this society, now 27 Esthnisch Tem. Soc. have been 
organized, of which 24 are in the province of “ Livland” and 3 
in “ Esthland.” Many societies are on the way to organize, only 
waiting for the approval of their statutes. These Esthni. T. 
Soc. are all abstaining from the use of “branntwein,” and are 
ruled as the Finnish T. Soc. Two of them have tried it with 
temperate use of intoxicants, but had, of course, bad results, 

All societies are under the poorer classes of people; the social 
higher standing populace and the wealthy are, so far, yet out- 
’ side of the whole movement. 

The leaders are generally teachers of the public schools, or 
the more cultivated and learned persons from the peasantry. A 
few only are pastors. The members number in different 
Societies from 50 to 250, The greatest Societies are in the city 
“Narwa” (Kroehnholmsfre Manufactur, province “ Esth- 
land,”) and in the cloth manufactory Zintenhof, at Pernau, 
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The Society at Dorpat has started a “People’s Tea House,” 
and many Societies are following this good example. On the 
15th and 16th of January (3 and 4), 1892, a “ General Delegate 
Congress” was held in Dorpat, at which a “Central Com- 
mittee’ was elected for united work. This committee con- 
sisted of 7 members from the different societies, and are: Mr. 
H. Einer, Teacher; Mr. C. Eisenschmidt, Town Clerk ; Mr. 
Nong, Bookkeeper ; Mr. G. Wulff, Teacher ; Mr. E. Reimann, 
Carpenter ; Mr. D. Schmidt, Bookseller ; Mr. I. Tilk, Teacher, 
is the President and the writer of this article. 

Of other workers we like to name: Rev. M. Eisen, Rev. W. 
Reiman, Rev. Masing, Rev. Punga, Rev. von Dehn, Professor 
Th: Hoerschelmann, Dr. med. Kupfer, Baron Sass, Baron. 
Uhbuell, Baron Stail, von Holstein, and others. 

Nearly all distilleries and breweries, as well as the greatest 
number of stores in the Baltic provinces, are in the possession 
of the nobility; therefore earnest temperance friends can 
hardly be expected among them. But so far, the nobility has 
not openly been opposed to our endeavors, as they were 50 
years ago, in the great movement led by the clergy. : 

While 50 years ago only a few tracts in the “ Esthnisch Lan- 
guage” were published, we have now, through our united 
society work, been enabled to publish both books and tracts 
by thousands of copies, which have been distributed over the 
whole land, where “ Esthnisch ” speaking people are residing. 
Even under the “ Lettens” in the southern parts of Liv. and 
Curland has this Temperance work found a foothold, and ' 
8 lettisch Abstination Societies have been organized in the 
cities Riga, Mitan, and Libau ; afew tracts and books have 
been published in the “Letten ” language. 

In the year 1889 a call was sent by the “ Holy Greek Ortho- 
dox Synod” of St. Petersburg, to all the Russian priests, to 
preach and work against the vice of drunkenness. Therefore 
again in all Russia (excluding the border provinces—the East 
provinces and Poland), the people commenced to pledge them- 
selves, aS 30 years ago, to give up drink. Formerly they 
pledged only to give up the “ Branntwein’’—but now every in- 
toxicating beverage. 

In many governments are Church Societies ; in many of the 
towns by hundreds, as in the province “ Podolien,” from the 
beginning of the year 1892, in all their parishes ; in the govern- 
ment “ Tambon” are 150 Societies. There are many churches 
where over 1,000 members have pledged total abstinence— 
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some for a lifetime, some for 10, 5, 3, or only one year. Some 
congregations who could get the permittance, have closed 
several liquor-stores in the district, but they find many 
difficulties. The closing is in small parishes of very little 
account, as there are so many outside, open, and easily reached 
by those who will indulge in drinks. 

The first regu/ar organized Temperance Society (Abstination) 
was founded in 1890. (That one, founded as early as 1887, 
from the celebrated writer, Leo Tolstoy, counting 2 years ago 
1,100 members, is zot approved by the government.) But. this 
regular one, which had last year already 600 members, had the 
honor of getting some from among the government officials, as 
well as from the academic and ecclesiastic circles. 

We will name some of the officers of this Society : Erzpriest 
Michailowsky, the celebrated miracle-priest Johann Sergieff, 
from Kronstadt ; Senator Barikoff, Professor I. Wagner, Count 
Toll, Literat Prinz L. Obolensky, Professor Jacoby, Dr. Smol- 
ensky, and others. The Paedagog Ratschinsky is also a rad- 
ical Temperance man. 

This Society has shown till now a brisk activity, and we 
therefore hope has a great success in the future, the more so 
as its aim is /otal abstinence. 

It established in the time when the cholera was raging in St. 
Petersburg a number of “ Tea Houses,” and quite a number of 
Temperance literature is distributed under the Russian popu- 
lation by its active members. It also suffers not from lack of 
means, as the Esthnisch Societies, because of its wealthy 
members. 

Here and there in the Russian cities Societies have been es- 
tablished, with approved statutes, after the formerly named 
Societies, in Odessa, Archangelsk, on the Ural, etc. But the 
Russian people lack sadly the necessary degree of cultivation 
for a more thorough work among them, to storm the bulwark 
of king alcohol with great power. 

The great mass of the people has to stay by their method, 
pledging to the Church, which may be a great blessing to this 
poor people, but it will not be a fight against the great evil, 
according to the ideas of the western world, which are shown 
unto us. 

The Finnish Societies in the province of St. Petersburg (In- 
germanland) do a good work among the Finnish population, 
and count the members by thousands. The leaders of this 
work are more or less Ev. Luth. pastors and teachers. 
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The President of the “Alka” Society in St. Petersburg 
(organized 1887) is a merchant tailor, Mr. Suominen, and 
seems to be a real earnest worker. He easily can furnish the 
Societies with the necessary Finnish instructive reading 
matter, as there is a rich literature published in this language. 

Since 1891, when the statutes of an “ Allgemeine Ingerman- 
landisches Finnisches Enthaltsamkeit Vereines” were ap- 
proved, they all work with united strength. In these statutes 
was a paragraph which provided for co-working by the “Esthen” 
brethren, but this paragraph was stricken from them by the 
ministerium. 

Perhaps it will be of interest.to hear that even in Siberia 
many small Abstaining Societies in the Finnish and Esthnish 
colonies of convicts have been organized after the example of 
the Home Societies, on the “Ob” river (province Tobolsk), 
and in the province “ Jenisseisk,” near the border of China. 


BELGIUM. 


BY DOCTOR MOELLER, CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE 
BELGIAN ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 


Or all the countries in Europe, Belgium is one of those in 
which alcoholism causes the greatest ravages. For a long time 
philanthropists have been studying those conditions which are 
specially disastrous to the lower classes of society. During 
the last half century a few men, the benevolent Ducpéticum and 
that illustrious statesman, Friar Orban, have raised their voices 
in alarm at the serious consequences which the abuse of alcohol 
would bring upon the physical and moral conditions of our 
people. Unhappily these voices have had scarcely an echo. It 
is true that from time to time physicians, sociologists, and econ- 
omists have sought to stir up public opinion by denouncing 
the alcoholic scourge. But these were only isolated efforts. 
We must come down to 1876 to find the first serious commence- 
ment in the struggle against alcoholism. From this point we 
pursue the present resumé. 


POPULATION. 


The population of Belgium according to the last census, 
1891, was 6,136,444. 


CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


The alcoholic drinks most largely used in Belgium are beer 
and wine, and distilled liquors, principally gin and brandy. It 
is verv difficult to obtain any exact accounts of the strong 
drinks consumed in the country; the figures obtained from 
fiscal taxation are only approximate. However, it 1s usually 
fixed at about seventy millions of litres, or 15,400,000 gallons 
per annum. Deducting women and children, this amounts to 
46 litres, or 81 pints, per head every year. The annual con- 
sumption of beer is estimated at 60 millions of hectolitres (1,320 
million gallons) or more. The consumption of wine may be 
estimated at 900,000 hectolitres, or 19,800,000 gallons. The num- 
ber of retail drinking-places (ale-houses, cafés, smoking-rooms, 
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etc., etc.), is about 155,000. The figures show a slight dimi- 
nution under the license law, of which we shall speak further 
on. If we sum up the entire cost of strong drink in Belgium, 
it will reach the enormous figure of about 440 millions of 
francs, or 88 millions of dollars, every year. 

The quality of liquors in Belgium is not what could be de- 
sired. This is notably true of the spirituous liquors, and 
especially of the gin and brandy. consumed by the working 
classes. A large part of the ravages visited upon our country 
by alcoholism should be attributed to the enormous proportion 
of adulterated liquors consumed. The beers within the last 
few years are a little better, thanks to a new law about brew- 
eries, which has resulted in the production of a fair quality of 
that drink. Among the wines brought into Belgium there are 
many equally adulterated, but this drink is consumed only by 
the middle and upper classes. 


INTEMPERANCE, 


It is impossible to give a correct idea of the degree of in- 
temperance which characterizes our country. We absolutely 
cannot find words within the limit allowed to this report. But 
we may be permitted to assert that the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks is making continually greater inroads upon health, as 
shown by the increase of lunacy, suicide, disease, and the in- 
crease of pauperism and of physical and moral misery. For 
example, mental alienation has more than doubled within the 
last few years. In 1890 there were 197 cases of insanity in the 
Brussels Hospital, of which 77 came through alcoholic intoxi- 
cation. Suicides have increased from 80 to 150; the number of 
vagabonds has also doubled. We have no statistics showing 
the cases of drunkenness, nor the influence of intemperance 
upon criminality and mortality. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Toward the close of the year 1878 some philanthropists 
united for the purpose of engaging in the strife against alco- 
holism, and founded a society under the name of the “ Bel- 
gian Association against the Abuse of Alcoholic Drinks.” <A 
year later this Association organized the Second International 
Temperance Congress (Aug., 1880), which was quite a revela- 
tion. The importance of the deliberations of this assembly 
forced the question upon public attention, and from that period 
the true character and extent of the evil and the necessity. of 
doing something to combat it has begun to be realized, 
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The Belgian Association against the Abuse of Alcoholic 
Liquors devoted itself for several years to the study of the 
causes and consequences of alcoholism, without entering into 
the active struggle against the scourge. There came a time, 
however, when they decided upon a new line of action, and the 
Society was reconstructed under the name of the “Belgian 
Patriotic League against Alcoholism.” The number of its 
members increased daily. Meetings, conferences, reunions, and 
publications multiplied rapidly. Public sentiment was pro- 
foundly moved at the sight of the evils which were uncovered, 
and soon a considerable movement was developed throughout 
the country in order to work against this plague which taints 
our modern society. 

In 1885, on the occasion of the World’s Fair at Antwerp, an 
international meeting was called in that city, to discuss the 
means of combating the abuse of alcoholic drinks. This re- 
union revived the hopes of its organizers. The number of its 
members increased to about 500. The next year, after a con- 
ference held by the League on the subject of benevolent so- 
cieties, a serious attempt was developed to introduce these so- 
cieties into Belgium. The Swiss Blue Cross succeeded in 
establishing in the manufacturing part of our country some 
branches based on total abstinence from all alcoholic drinks. 

Soon after this temperance societies were established in sev- 
eral cities, which held to abstinence from distilled drinks and 
moderation in the use of fermented liquors. These last socie- 
ties are the more faulty. The Blue Cross is not so successful. 
We must seek the cause in the creed of this Society, and recog- 
nize the fact that Belgium is not yet ready for the introduc- 
tion of abstinence from all alcoholic drinks. All these facts 
prove that the question of alcoholism has entered upon a path 
altogether new. In proof of this we cite the number of good- 
sized works, pamphlets, and tracts which have been published 
within a few years upon this live subject of the present 
day. Numerous conferences have been held throughout the 
country in order to enlist the Belgians against the common 


enemy. 


THE INTERVENTION OF THE PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 


But it is not private initiation alone that has entered upon 
the struggle against alcoholism. The public powers are equally 
moved, and have come out from the indifference they have 
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hitherto shown “towards an evil which so ravages our popula- 
tion. 

In 1886, after the serious troubles which had developed in 
certain industrial sections of Belgium, the Government insti- 
tuted a Commission charged with making an inquiry into the 
condition of the working classes, This Commission took up 
among other things this question of intemperance. A very 
complete report was presented and resolutions were adopted to 
the effect of asking for the intervention of legislation to arrest 
the ravages caused by alcoholic drinks. 

The following year a law was passed by the Legislature 
punishing public drunkenness, so that a sort of stigma was 
attached to the abuse of strong drinks.* Finally, in 1889 an- 
other law was promulgated for the purpose of diminishing the 
number of drinking-places. By this law all persons opening 
new liquor-shops are obliged to pay a license of 200 francs in 
a place of 60,000 inhabitants or more, and 150 francs in places 
of from 30,000 to 60,000 persons ; 100 francs in those of from 
15,000 to 30,000; 80 francs where the population is from 5,000 
to 15,000, and 60 francs in those of 5,000 or less. According to 
the statements of the Minister of Finance, this law has dimin- 
ished the number of liquor-shops from 185,000 to about 155,000. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has addressed a circular 
to all the teachers of the country, engaging them to take part 
in the struggle against alcoholism, instructing their pupils as 
to the diseases caused by the abuse of strong drinks, and organ- 
izing in their schools societies of Temperance scholars. This 
circular created a great interest. Large numbers of teachers 
joined the Patriotic League against Alcoholism. Many have 
already organized Temperance societies, the members of which 
(pupils only) pledge themselves to abstain from all spirituous 
drinks until the age of twenty, and to use fermented liquors 
with moderation. 

This, in short, is the history of the Belgian Temperance 
movement, and it grows every day. To prove this we have 
only to state that the Patriotic League against Alcoholism 
numbers at present nearly 1,700 members, and the numbers are 
increasing. The Belgian Temperance Society, with head- 
quarters at Brussels, has 200 members; the Temperance So- 
ciety of Ghent about 250 members; the Bruges Abstinence So- 


* After this law went into operation, up to December, 1890, 78,853 judg- 
ments were passed for its infraction, 
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ciety, 900; the Temperance Society of Waereghem has nearly 
7oo; the Friends of Antwerp, 60; the Society of “Hoop de 
Tockonist,” of Berchem, reckons too ; and, finally, the Society 
of St. John the Baptist of St. Trond, claims over 400 members. 

Several papers entirely devoted to Temperance are published 
regularly, foremost among them the Volksgluck, with a circula- 
tion of 2,700; the Social Good, with 2,600; and the Morning Star, 
of whose circulation we are not informed. 

Quite recently a proposition has been made to the Belgian 
Senate to appoint a Committee of Inquiry to see if it would 
not be practicable to curtail still further the number of places 
for the sale of liquor; to commit the right of license to the 
State alone; to increase considerably the tax upon the manu- 
facture or the sale of spirituous liquors; with a view to abolish 
the tax on the manufacture of beer, on the cultivation of to- 
bacco, and on the production of sugar. 

All those engaged in the Temperance movement are elate 
with hope. They are fully resolved to struggle to the end in 
order to conquer the monster alcohol. Many believe—and it is 
notably the advice of Taurinque—that victory will never be 
complete until we obtain the absolute prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcohol. 


HOLLAND. 


BY C, S. ADAMA VAN SCHELTEMA, 


Tue total abstinence movement in Holland owes its origin 
and religious character to that unique book of Mrs. Julia B. 
Wightman, of Shrewsbury, “Haste to the Rescue,” that 
almost at the same time gave the start to the “ Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society.” One or more rich friends of the 
principle, as understood and practiced by Mrs. Wightman, en- 
abled the National Temperance League to printa special 
edition of the book of 10,000 copies, that were all spread 
among the clergy of the National Church. I could easily under- 
stand this act of generosity by the sudden influence the book 
made in my mind and heart. 

The Dutch National Temperance Society against the use of 
spirits only, was started in 1842 at Leyden. As soon as I heard 
of it, in October, 1844, I became a zealous member, living at 
that time at a village in the South. A year laterI was called 
to Hoom, one of the principal cities in the north of the land, 
where the task was relatively a very easy one. It proved 
itself far more difficult when, in 1849, I became one of the 
twenty-eight ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Amsterdam. In 1860 I chose as my visiting district, one of the 
poorest parts of the great town, with 5,000 people belonging to 
that church; a district and neighbourhood infested by 100 
gin-shops. This was the real field for incessant labour, but I 
soon discovered of how little avail my abstinence from spirits 
only was among such a population. Total Abstinence then in 
Holland was considered as the greatest folly and fanaticism ; 
and though almost myself persuaded it was the real weapon, 
Col. ii. 20-23 made me fear that this remedy might prove 
even worse than the evil. For months I remained undecided, 
but in October, 1861, being at The Hague, I asked my friend, 
Mr. d’ Engelbronner, Secretary of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Temperance Society, if he had not something for read- 
ing in the railway on my return to Amsterdam ; and he gave 
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me Mrs. Wightman’s book, yet unknown to himself. That 
was the turning point in my Temperance career. Before I had 
reached Amsterdam all my objections were gone to the winds, 
and I was resolved, God helping me, to build a mission hall 
for my district, as the Workingman’s Hall in Shrewsbury. 

This must have been a heavenly inspiration, as scarcely any- 
thing could appear more foolish and impossible. But so firm 
was my belief that God would bless the endeavour, that I 
translated the book in behalf of a building fund, and though 
we have met difficulties of all kinds, our heavenly Father has 
in every way blessed our labours for now more than thirty 
years. , 

On the 21st March, 1862, the first Total Abstinence Society 
in Holland was started in a back room in one of these poor 
streets, with twenty-eight members. We immediately began 
with Gospel temperance, and at every weekly meeting a kind 
of cottage sermon was held. Very soon I distinctly saw that 
one of the best means for success would be a translation of the 
English Revival Songs, Rock of Ages, etc., with their lively 
music. So they proved, and even if my work had had no other 
result, it might be called a success, as the people at large even 
till now (though I have since translated and written 3,000 
songs and hymns of this character), are always asking for more. 
Of the first, a penny hymn-book with 44 songs, we have sold 
almost 200,000 copies, Philip Phillips’ ‘Singing Pilgrim ” has 
its roth edition, etc., and my mission hall, with its 600 mem- 
bers of the Total Abstinence Society, and the 2,400 children, is 
a real nest of singing birds. We now have “Our own Hymn- 
book,” that had its interesting history. In 1888 the “ Inter- 
national Tract Society,” in America, requested me to translate 
245 hymns for the Dutch Sunday-schools and prayer-meetings, 
and when these were done, and seemed to be welcome, the 
translation of 350 more was asked, a work I undertook on con- 
dition that my Temperance Hall would receive 250 bound 
copies. The book was published in August, 1889, just when I 
accomplished my 50th year in the ministry, so that I might 
look on it as acrown on my Gospel and Temperance labours. 

In August, 1862, the National Temperance Society sent me 
as its delegate to the International Temperance Congress in 
London, and then and in May, 1863, I paid a visit to Shrews- 
bury and Scotland to make a study for the good of the work 
in Holland. 

On the 17th November, 1863, the commemoration day of the 
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freedom of ottr country from the yoke of Napoleon in 1813, 
the memorial stone of our mission hall was laid, and it 
pleased our king to order the Burgomaster of Amsterdam to 
set the stone in his name, the king having sanctioned that the 
hall should be named King William’s Hall. On the 8th May, 
1864, the house was opened. In June, 1865, the first Band of 
Hope was started, and this was an immediate success. In that 
year the cholera made another appearance in Amsterdam and 
its crowded streets. As its high houses had no other water than 
the little bit that had gathered by rain, the Committee of the 
‘Hall made an arrangement with the water-works, and we 
brought pipes and taps in 800 of the poorest rooms, paying 
for the whole, and receiving a small weekly retribution, that at 
the same time was an occasion for weekly visitation. 

At the same time we organised a better cleaning of sewers, 
etc., with the most remarkable result of freedom from typhus, 
etc., in that labyrinth of crowded streets. Schools became our 
principal care, from infant schools to sewing and knitting 
schools, singing classes, etc. With the assistance of Mr, Albert 
Woodruff, whom I metin Paris, I started the Dutch Sunday- 
school Union on the American plan. But enough in relation 
to our particular district work, that even as the work of Mrs, 
Wightman had remained separated from the National Chris- 
tian Total Abstinence Society; the latter as an offspring of it 
was started in 1883, at a congress of the Dutch Home Mission 
Societies, meeting at Amsterdam. 

Yet we have one Union in near relation to the Hall, the 
Union at Ymuiden, the seaport at the mouth of the new canal 
from Amsterdam to the sea. That Union was the result of the 
mission work of one of the members of the Committee of our 
Hall, Miss Mary van der Goes. Miss van der Goes visits 100 
gin-shops in our neighbourhood, 50 each Saturday, and invites 
the men to come to the free coffee-serving in the Hall. In the 
last year we have had 200 coffee-guests on every Saturday, 
people that otherwise spend their money in drink. Paying a 
visit to Ymuiden, Miss van der Goes went to the twelve gin- 
- Shops there, and speaking with the pilots and others, was 
successful in starting a Total Abstinence Union, that now 
numbers about 70 members, In visiting the low boarding- 
houses in our neighbourhood, Miss van der Goes met on a 
Sunday two young men, who, though not going to a drinking 
place, enjoyed themselves in the more than dull house. She in- 
vited them to tea on the Sunday in our Mission Hall. These 
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two now have increased to 75, who came of their own accord. 
Miss van der Goes gives them all her Sunday evenings, read- 
ing and singing with them, and so creating for them a happy 
home on the Lord’s day. 

The National Society found it up-hill work, for though among 
the working classes were many inclined to become total ab- 
stainers, Christians willing to be leaders were very difficult 
to find. At that time it would have been difficult to find six 
ministers of the Gospel among all our denominations willing 
to follow the Total Abstinence banner. 

In 1890 things began to look better, and a thorough reorgan- 
ization of the Society took place. Since then the local unions 
have far more than doubled, 40 now making the National Total 
Abstinence Society. A weekly paper, Zhe World-Struggle, and 
an Annual now plead the cause, From April, 1892, to April, 1893, 
the Rev. John van Burk gave his services as a traveling agent, 
and visited all the provinces of the country. In 1892 a new 
Total Abstinence movement sprung up at Haarlem, the Nether- 
lands Church Total Abstinence Society, and being headed by 
zealous teetotalers, certainly will do a good work. That two 
armies now fight the common enemy will certainly have a good 
result. Even the best cause wants emulation. After more than 
30 years of incessant labour, Holland is only at the beginning 
of its endeavours. Eve-y year brings its increase of members, 
and though there may be as yet “rari nantes in gurgite vasto,”’ 
I firmly believe the days are not far off that these will prove 
a well united army. 


SWEDEN. 


BRIEFLY SKETCHED BY DR. J. BERGMAN, VENERSBORG, 
SWEDEN. 


In olden times, already, it was a Swedish custom to get in- 
toxicated on grand occasions. What is told by our great 
poet, Tegnér, in his “ Frithiofs Saga,” that on Midwinter feast 
“every champion had a proper Yule-wetting,” certainly is in 
accordance with historical facts. The drink spoken of in the 
old tales of the North and in the lays of Edda is myéd (mead), 
a sweet malt beverage, prepared with hops and honey. 

This drink, even if comparatively less alcoholic, was rather 
intoxicating, and could easily have led people to ruin. But, 
fortunately, they only used it on solemn occasions, as before 
mentioned ; and besides, new-born children that showed any 
signs of being weak—consequently most of those engendered 
by intoxicated persons or even by habitual drunkards—were 
exposed to perish. 

In the middle-age people used to drink mead besides ale; it 
was not until the end of the fifteenth century that for the first 
time appeared this fatal drink, dandy, which, more than any 
devastating war, more than any mighty neighbour, is the cause 
of Sweden’s having gone backwards in national strength and 
power, and which was afterwards followed by a multitude of 
more or less differently distilled liquors. 

Very soon, however, people seemed to grow sensible of the 
ruinous effects of intoxicants; and in the very Edda’s prophetic 
old songs we meet such words as these: 


““ A better burden never was carried 
Than plenty of wit and sense; 
No worse was ever a burden 
Than too many pints of ale.” 


The middle-age literature of Sweden having for the most 
part been destroyed in those stormy days when Reformation 
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pulled down the convents and spoiled their book-treasures, we 
know nothing about any temperance movement from that time, 

A better knowledge of the state of things we have got all 
_ since the sixteenth century. The two reformers, Olaus and 
Laurentius Petri, were eager advocates for abstinence. The 
first Swedish temperance tract printed was a sermon delivered 
in Stockholm by Laurentius Petri, in the year 1558, and having 
the title of “Against Intemperance.” In Laur. Petri Gothus’ 
“Song-book,” edited in 1572, one of the first Swedish hymn- 
books, there is a long, grave, and rather realistically written 
“Song about Drunkenness,” our first temperance poem, 

In the same direction, up to our time, serious-minded priests 
continued working for the advancement of temperance on 
religious grounds, whereas others went so far in the oppo- 
site direction as to turn distillers themselves (which, in the 
eighteenth century, was not at all unusual); indeed, one of 
them, according to a statement of Wieselgren, had a brandy- 
bottle made for him in the form of a big Bible, with the word 
“ Biblia” moulded on the glass back. 

The attitude of government towards the use of spirituous 
liquors was, at different times, very fluctuant. Gustavus Wasa 
(1523-1560) exhorts his general to give the soldiers some brandy 
before beginning the fight against the Russians, “that they 
may sprightly march against the enemy”; whereas our greatest 
king, Gustavus II. (Adolphus), issues an absolute prohibition 
against this same drink, thus proving a great king in this de- 
partment, too. The prohibition, however, was maintained only 
until his premature death, in 1632, and was afterwards alter- 
nately valid or nullified, according to the different interests of 
the regents and parliaments. What is remarkable enough, 
Sweden has had a king, who was himself a total abstainer 
namely, Charles XII. (+ 1718), whose fabulous exploits and 
heroical bravery, more than anything else, show the absurdity 
of the assertion that alcohol is requisite for enduring fatigues 
and hard work. 

The misery of drinking reached its height, perhaps, by the 
home-distillation, licensed at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Never did the demons of Brandy rage more violently 
than then. Every peasant was allowed to have a private dis- 
tillery in his house, a license which was also embraced to the 
greatest extent. According to statistics, the consumption of 
brandy in Sweden, about 1830, amounted to 80 pints (46 liter) 
per inhabitant (now only about 16 pints (9 liter) per inhabitant). 


But—mattérs at worst are sure to mend. Just at this period 
a well-regulated temperance movement began to take place in 
earnest. If before that time the brothers Petri (Dr. Med.), 
Urban Hjirm, the excellent botanist, Carl von Linné, and others, 
had preached against intoxicating drinks, their voices had 
only been solitary, awakening cries. About 1830 appears Peter 
Wieselgren (+ in 1878, as dean of Gothenburg chapter), whose 
powerful activity as an orator and great organizing talents 
gave a start to a regular mission directed especially against 
distilled or still-burnt drinks, 

“ The Swedish Temperance Society,” established in 1838, every 
year increased with several thousand, and, in 1847, contained 
about 100,000 members. Their nearest end, to exterminate 
the right to home-distillation, was attained in the year 1855, 
when the Riksdag and government sanctioned a law, according 
to which distillation of spirits became the privilege of only a 
few artificial distilleries. 

The next step to be taken was to regulate the license to sell 
the products of these distilleries. To that purpose, the tem- 
perance friends of this time (about 1860), in conjunction with 
national economists, invented a method, which, known all over 
the world under the name of “ the Gothenburg System,” has won 
a renown that is hardly well-deserved, It was first adopted at 
Gothenburg, but is now followed in most towns of Sweden. 

This system implies, that the right to sell distilled drinks in 
a town should be transferred to a company of well-known men 
(generally the trustees of the parish), who, for their pains, re- 
ceive only a very modest percentage of the sale profits (for 
instance, 5 per cent.), while the remaining benefit, according to 
the discretion of the town-authorities, is to be employed for 
purposes of general use. 

Highly praised by lukewarm friends of temperance, this 
system, however, has the great fault of chaining intoxicating 
liquors to the economical interests of the town; for, very often, 
the brandy-revenue may be applied to the payment of the most 
necessary municipal wants, such as public instruction, hos- 
pitals, etc. It consequently, in a high degree, lessens the value 
of our local option. It will delay spirituous drinks being 
entirely prohibited. 

To do it justice, however, this system must be acknowledged 
to have brought a certain order in the selling of spirits, and to 
have prevented private covetousness from profiting too boldly 
by the ruin of our fellow-creatures. It may be compared with the 
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regulation of prostitution. If prostitution is to remain, regula- 
tion is good ; if prostitution is to be done away with, regulation 
is of no value. 

While, after 1855, the temperance friends were making a 
triumph of their supposed victory, they were not aware that, 
from the simultaneous propagation of malt liquors, a new danger 
emerged, quite as great as the one removed. The brewers 
themselves had eagerly concurred in the movement. against 
brandy, only in order to find a better market for ade. 

More serious friends of temperance, however, soon found out 
this danger, and, in 1879, when Zhe Order of Good Templars 
made its entrance into Sweden, the general opinion, especially 
among the lower ranks, was well prepared for the principle of 
total abstinence (teetotalism). This Order made rapid progress. 
Upwards of half a million citizens have successively ranged 
uuder its banner. Most of them left, it is true, as soon as they 
had their curiosity satisfied, but, nevertheless, the Order has 
been steadily advancing, and now counts 50,000 members, a 
number which is slowly but constantly rising. 

In 1886 The Blue Ribbon Union was founded in Sweden, after 
the pattern of The Blue Ribbon Army in England and Amer- 
ica. Now this organization counts about 30,000 persons. 

The Order of Templars, which about the same time was 
started, may contain a similar number. 

The Order of National Good Templars, finally, a group of dis- 
contented persons, who separated themselves (in 1887) from 
the mother Order, at present counts about 15,000 members. 

Among practical institutions produced by the Temperance 
movement, we may mention especially “ The Temperance Friends’ 
Hone for Students” at Upsala (the oldest and greatest Univer- 
sity of Sweden), an institution offering board and lodging, at a 
reduced price, as well as a uniting home to students at Upsala, 
belonging to any total abstinence society. A member of the 
Order of Good Templars, a self-made cloth-manufacturer, J. 
R. Lomell, bestowed, in the year 1889, asum of 50,000 kronor 
(= about 13,340 dollars) on the fund for this home, which was 
opened in the autumn of that very year. 

This institution, of its kind unique, would become of 
incalculable utility to the progress of the temperance cause 
among the educated classes, if it possessed resources enough 
to offer the managership to a University professor, who might 
be called, for instance, from America. For the present, there is 
at Upsala hardly any one of the professors on duty who is a 
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teetotaler, far le8s any one actively working in any total absti- 
nence Union. 

Among important results of the temperance movement in 
Sweden, we, finally, ought to mention the government ordi- 
nance, issued in 1892, that in all schoois of the kingdom, lower 
and higher, zustruction should be given about the nature and effects 
of alcoholic liguors, a law from which a great deal of good is to 
be expected. 
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FINLAND. 


BY DR. A. A. GRAUFELT, HELSINGFORS. 


FINLAND also was lightly touched by the swell which the first 
appearance of the temperance movement in America after 1830 
spread over Europe. A few small pamphlets on temperance 
were published, and a couple of inadequately organised soci- 
etiés were even formed about the middle or end of the fourth 
decade. No general attention was, however, paid to these 
scattered attempts. ; 

A new era began with the year 1853. The right to distil 
whiskey had already in the last century been madea monopoly 
for the land-owners, and the consequences of this system being 
an ever increasing drunkenness, had long been giving cause to 
serious meditations among many. In the above mentioned 
year a subscription was started throughout the country, on the 
inspiration of the University Professor St. Baranowjky, in 
order to collect means for publishing and distributing pam- 
phlets on the misuses of brandy. This agitation was not with- 
out results. When Emperor Alexander II., the autocratic ruler 
of Russia and constitutional monarch of Finland, called the 
representatives of Finland to assemble in 1863, the public 
opinion was ripe for the gravely important reform, through 
which the land-owners resigned their right of distilling brandy 
on condition that no brandy was to bé sold in the country 
communities without the consent of these communities. Public 
houses, where brandy is sold in single drinks, had not been al- 
lowed in the country, even previous to this. Since then further 
restrictions have been made through the assistance of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, who have assembled every fifth, and 


“lately every third year. At the present time the sale of spirits 


and wine is practically completely prohibited in the country 
districts, and the sale of liquors is subject to local options, 
All this has not, however, been accomplished without the aid 
of a temperance movement proper. 
The interest in favour of temperance which inspired the rep- 
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resentation between 1860 and 1870, gradually relaxed. The 
towns won in influence, and when, through the reform, brandy 
had begun to be manufactured in the factories in the towns, it 
was in the interest of the inhabitants that the market of this 
article should be extended. At the Diet of 1882, a bill on 
spirit laws was introduced; but on account of time not allow- 
ing its exhaustive consideration then, it was referred to the next 
Diet of 1885. Important concessions to the sellers had ap- 
parent chances to be accepted at this session. But three years 
later matters had changed considerably. In the meantime the 
modern temperance movement, which up till then had been al- 
most unknown, had reached the country. A few scattered 
total abstinence societies had been formed since 1879. In 
1883 the old society of 1853, which in 1860 had constituted 
itself on the basis of moderation, and hitherto had limited into 
the publication of pamphlets, was re-formed into a society on 
the double basis of moderation and total abstinence. Local 
societies were formed in all parts of the country, and the fun- 
damental ideas of total abstinence were spread, through pam- 
phlets and vigorous newspaper articles, and lists of petitions 
were circulated. When the bill was reintroduced at the Diet 
of 1885, it was in consequence subjected to a sweeping revision. 
The great reform in the laws of 1860 was still freshin memory, 
and the old enthusiasm was easily stirred into new activity, 
and the consequence was a decided progress in favour of tem- 
perance. 

On the side of the work of legislation succeeded the work on 
personal abstinence which progressed successfully. The society 
Raittiuden Ystiavat (the friends of abstinence), as the oldest 
temperance society is called, was joined by ardent workers, 
and gradually took up the management of all the temperance 
work in the country. Whenin the year 1868 the division in 
districts was introduced in this society, the number of members 
increased considerably. Since then the society has embraced 
the idea of total abstinence more decidedly than previously; 
local societies on the double basis (temperate and moderation) 
have no longer been allowed to join, and the moderate divisions” 
of the local societies are gradually dying out. During the 
time this society has been in operation, 235 local societies have 
joined it, 165 of which are still in operation, distributed in nine 
districts. The aggregate membership is 10,500 to 11,000. 
The rest of the temperance societies in the country have all to- 
gether about 1,000 members, 
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All temperance societies in Finland stand on an independent 
basis. Neither Good Templars nor other foreign temperance 
organisations have gained any lasting influence in the country. 
The temperance work is promoted through temperance meet- 
ings, forming of local societies, travelling speakers, and publi- 
cation of temperance literature. Raittiuden Ystivat have 
published about 120 pamphlets in the Finnish language, and 
about 80 in the Swedish, varying in size from 4 to 150 pages, 
as well as periodicals in both languages. A society of temper- 
ance teachers, with over 100 members, has also joined the so- 
ciety. A special branch of work which has been taken up is 
that of lecturing regularly on temperance at the camp-meetings 
of the military reserves, and to the men at the building of the 
Government railways. The society has been favoured with 
Government subsidies since 1887, marks 3,000, and since 1890, 
marks 8,000 annually (1 mark=1 franc). 

A house for drinkers, called “ Turva,” has been in operation 
since 1889, with room for about twenty patients. It was in 
1891 removed from Drimattila to Ylane, where an estate has 
been bought forthe home with money lent by the Govern- 
ment, free of interest. Up till now it has been kept up through 
private subscriptions and subsidies from the licensed com- 
panies for the sale of spirits, but is now passing into the hands 
of a society formed for the purpose. 

Lectures on the eftects of alcohol are this winter being given 
as an experiment, in all the prisons of the country. 

In January, 1893, a new and revised spirit law comes into 
operation. The Gothenburg system, which, though incom- 
plete, has already been introduced in all the towns of the 
country, is now encouraged with special advantages, and most 
probably complete monopolies will be granted before long to 
the licensed companies in all or most of the town communities, 
Brandy distillers inust sell their ware exclusively to dealers. 
Out of the profits of the licensed companies two-fifths are paid 
to the State and three-fifths are placed at the disposal of the 
town communities. It cannot be said that the system directly 
encourages temperance; but through withholding the sale of 
spirits from the merchants, a brake is put on the private inter- 
ests, which in other countries paralyze the temperance work 
with a terrible resistance. This already is a gain of no small 
importance. 

In June, 1893, new stipulations will also come into force, 
concerning the beer trade, which after that date cannot be 
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carried on without the consent of the town communities con- 
cerned. Only the wine trade and that in spirits under 22 per 
cent. will remain unaltered, and may be carried on in the towns 
without a special license. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
force of consequence will put an end to this exceptional posi- 
tion before long. 

It is a legislation transitory from license to prohibition. 
which now is in force here. Important steps have been taken 
in the right direction, thanks to several exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, to which in the foregoing it has been only pos- 
sible to allude in passing; much, however, still remains to be 
done. An advantage attached to such a gradual development 
of the legislation is, that the public opinion has followed close 
up to the reforms introduced. And thus, gradually, without 
surprises, we hope to see the great work accomplished, and 
all intoxicants banished from society as well as from the trade. 


SPAIN. 
BY L. B. ARMSTRONG, 


I HAVE received to-day your favor of the 28th January, zz 
ve Temperance Congress in Chicago in June next. You ask 
for a short sketch of the cause in Spain and Portugal. For 
the latter country I cannot speak, not being acquainted with 
it. As to Spain. Down to 1860 there was, I believe, no more 
sober nation in Europe than Spain, and yet the people drank 
largely of their wines, especially of the red wines, and chiefly 
at their meals. It was a common saying in those days, if wine 
was offered, “I do not drink between meals.” Yet there was 
little drunkenness, and the little was amongst men only; a 
drunken woman was a horror unknown. Spain began to copy 
the octroi system of France, under which a tax, first of all 
small, but ever increasing, was put on the wine. To-day the 
tax is as much, and in some cases more, than the first cost of 
the wine. Then it paid to adulterate wine. Spirit, water, and 
other things were added. ure, cheap wine was difficult to 
buy for the poor, and the Spaniards began to drink spirits 
made from the resiaue of the grape, after being pressed to 
make wine. 

Drunkenness now began to increase, and more so when, 
under special treaty, German spirit was allowed introduction 
into Spain, was drunk by itself, or in wine largely adulterated 
with it. You must understand that wine is a mecesstty for the 
labouring classes in ¢#7s land, who are so poor that their food 
is small in quantity and poor in quality. An employer of 
labour, an Englishman, told me once, “ My men (Spaniards) 
cannot work as a foreign labourer, their food will not allow of 
their doing it.” 

During the years 1885-6, while directing Evangelical work 
amongst Spaniards in Valladolid, and in other parts of Old 
Castile, a few souls, both women as well as men, were, 
after due probation, admitted as members of the Evangelical 
Church in that town, to whom drink was a serious temptation. 
For their sake a little Temperance Society was formed, and 
was useful. For example’s sake a few others joined, but it was 
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&, 
evident after a time of probation that a Temperance Society 
would never take root in Spanish soil, except under changed 
circumstances. Our Society did its work, and at the end of 
two years quietly died out. 

A small Temperance Society was organized in the province of 
Jaen, S. Spain, by a young Christian Spaniard in 1889. He took 
two classes of pledge: one against a@// intoxicating liquors, and 
the other against spirits only, which he saw were the great 
cause of the increasing drunkenness amongst his people. But 
this Society soon died out also. 

I do not know of any Temperance work in Spain at the 
present moment. 

I may add that in Barcelona with outskirts, some 300,000 
souls, you rarely see a drunken person, and if one is seen he is 
probably not a Spaniard, and still less a Catalan. 


MALTA. 


BY J. LAVERACK, OFFICIATING WESLEYAN CHAPLAIN. 


Tue census of the 5th April, 1891, gives the population of 
the Maltese Islands as below: 


Cara PO PMA EOE LS th Sort ols, s ouclce afole pags oma tne dees she 165,037 
AG ATTAS OU pa alae bik «che hs Pak « SSSR Ce AA Ele s che ai ele els 9,336 
Py Le INGY Var ote tucre Stace tie e\ctelecrcltaetre Siniseis selec enters 2,576 
WherchantIShrppinoss attest, 20%. Dal etezieme . eld tb ccsie.e cntuiets 508 

PROLANG rere ay eay stots toh, £0: ee, aioj 1xrcovasare 177,457 


According to official statistics there are at this time Wine 
and Spirit Licenses, includiug common Wine Licenses: in 
Malta, 1,989; in Gozo, 220; making a total for the two islands 
of 2,209. So that there is a license for every eighty inhabit- 
ants, men, women, and children. As compared with the re- 
turns of ten years ago, it appears there has been an increase of 
16,904 in the population, and an increase of 625 in the number 
of licenses. 

Returns show that duty was paid on the following in 1891: 


aR tte NM ee en aie, Giase ao 0 Bi Pry. sxediece'S Pie she 2,822,340 gallons. 
CCE Mir sip hie es 45,07 6. 0 eels 90.9 casos ale .niele ing 690,260 =‘ 
EM SMe pinesele Oiniee rie atin ©l* aciniecle ssl eur vc 103,300" ax? 


Practically, it is easy to obtain a license, the regulations 
stipulating that a license shall be granted indiscriminately to 
any person who shall produce evidence showing that he is of 
good character, and has never been convicted of any crime, 
provided neighbours shall have no objection, and provided the 
shop be at least fifty paces distant from a church, and have a 
connection with the Government water-supply. 

A yearly license from the Superintendent of Police is neces- 
sary. Duty on licenses: in towns, etc, £2 to £6; in other 
places, 5s. to Ios. 

The holder of a license cai only be deprived of the same dur- 
ing the period when in force by sentence of Police Court. The 
regulations also provide that no new license shall be granted 
whenever in the vicinity there shall be a sufficient number of 
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shops for the re4uirements of the public. No woman except 
a wife can serve in the shop. 

While there are very few abstainers among the Maltese, their 
drink being chiefly wine of low alcoholic power, there are few 
cases of drunkenness amongst them. In the towns and around 
the harbours, however, the use of more ardent drinks has been 
learned from Englishmen and foreigners with whom the peo- 
ple are brought into communication, and is on the increase. 

We are not aware of any Temperance organization among 
the Maltese. There is a branch of Miss Weston’s Royal Naval 
Temperance Society on board each of Her Majesty’s ships. 
The National Temperance League and the Good Templars are 
busy in the regiments as also in the ships. The Rechabites 
have a fcoting. The Church of England and the Roman 
Catholics have their own particular societies. 

There are seven Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes,.conducted on 
total abstinence principles, open to all men of the services, 
two directed by chaplains and others of the Church of Eng- 
land, one by the Presbyterians, two by the Wesleyans, and two 
by the Roman Catholics. 

All witnesses agree that drinking and drunkenness are on 
the decrease in Her Majesty’s forces. 


ISLE OF MAN. 
BY THOMAS GOLDSMITH, DOUGLAS. 


Tue Isle of Man is situated in the Irish Sea, and is about 30 
miles from north to south, and 10 miles from east to west. 
Douglas, its chief town, is on the east side, in latitude 54.10 
N., longitude 4.15 W., 75 miles from Liverpool; there are 
several steam packets on the Station that make the passage in 
four hours, Its scenery is beautiful; it is doubtful if we can 
see so much of mountain majesty, valley loveliness, and ocean 
grandeur in any other part of the world in so limited a space. 
From the summit of Snaefell, on a clear day, we can see Ire- 
land, Scotland, England, and Wales. The sea around our 
coast is clear as crystal, the soil fertile, and the climate very 
healthy. Camden (who died ap. 1623) informs us in his 
“ Britanniz,”’ that the inhabitants are long-lived; they ordina- 
rily living to four-score, many to an hundred years and up- 
wards. They are a branch of the Celtic race, and are called 
Manxmen, and their ianguage Manx, which is very similar to 
the Gaelic, and somewhat akin to the Sanscrit of India; it is 
not generally spoken now. He also states that they are spar- 
ing and abstemious in their diet, and that their drink is either 
water, or water mixed with milk, or buttermilk. The Manx 
are a distinct nationality. Lord Coke says: ‘‘Though the 
Isle of Man be no parcel of the realm of England, yet it is a 
part of the dominion of the Kings of England; to whom alle- 
giance is reserved in all public oaths administered there.” We 
obey our Queen as we did our Kings centuries gone by, and re- 
tain many of our ancient laws and customs Our laws are 
given by the Tynwald Court, a very old institution, composed 
of the Council and the Keys. The Legislative Council con- 
sists of the Lieutenant-Governor and chief officials, nine per- 
sons; the House of Keys, of 24 members elected by the people. 
They vote separately, and either body can block the way. The 
laws must receive the Queen’s signature, and be proclaimed on 
Tynwald Hill, on midsummer day, old style. This is one of 
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the oldest customs in Europe. In A.D. 1637 the Tynwald Court 
began the system of licenses. For the purpose of granting 
licenses, the Island is divided into four districts, and a special 
court appointed to each district. 

About the year A.D. 1670,a company of adventurers from 
Liverpool settled in Douglas, for the avowed purpose of carry- 
ing on a contraband trade with the surrounding shores. To 
this date may be traced a new era in its history. This smug- 
gling business grew to vast dimensions, so that the Island 
became the great store-house for the French and Dutch to 
deposit vast quantities of goods, which, from the convenient 
position of the Isle, were exported, in vessels built for that pur- 
pose, to Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland; to the great 
detriment of the revenue, and the prejudice of the fair trader. 
In a memorial laid before the Lords of the Treasury by the 
“Fair Traders of Cumberland,” the injury to the revenue was 
stated at £400,000 per annum. In order to do away with this 
business, the British Government in A.D. 1765 purchased from 
the Duke of Athol (who was king in Man) all his manorial 
rights, titles, and interest in the Island. Lines written at the 
time: 


“* Ah! babes unborn will lament the day 
f When the Isle of Man was sold away ; 
And every old wife who loves a dram 
Will bewail the loss of the Isle of Man.” 


The suppression of the smuggling business was not followed 
by general regret, neither would the prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors. The first organized effort 
to check intemperance was made in the parish of Kirk Andreas, 
by the formation of an auxiliary to the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society, on the 2d of May, 1833. Mr. James Teare, 
a native of the Isle of Man, has been very properly called an 
Apostle of Temperance. He was one of the seven men of 
Preston who originated the Total Abstinence System. In a.p. 
1847 he published a pamphlet containing the history of the 
origin and success of the advocacy of Total Abstinence. He 
states that he visited his native Isle in a.p, 1835, and introduced 
teetotalism into Ramsey and Douglas; that he returned in the 
beginning of the following year, and remained 7 or 8 weeks, 
lecturing all over the Island. He had crowded meetings, and 
great numbers of signatures were obtained; many public- 
houses were closed, and three or four breweries were shut up 
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In a.D. 1845 the Committee of the Douglas Total Abstinence 
Society, led by their Chairman, Wm. Sayle, Esqr., commenced 
a movement to obtain Sunday closing of public-houses. They 
persevered until at a Tynwald Court, holden at Castle Rushen 
November 2oth, 1856, was passed an Act to prohibit the sale of 
any intoxicating liquor from ro o’clock on Saturday night 
until 6 o’clock on Monday morning; also on Christmas day, 
Good Friday, nor on any day appointed for a public fast, or 
humiliation, except as against dona fide travellers, As soon as 
the voting took place, Col. Murray, one of the members of the 
House of Keys, kneeled down and returned thanks to God. 
This Act received the signature of Queen Victoria, and was 
promulgated on Tynwald Hill on the 6th of July, 1857. The 
Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, in a paper which he published in a.p. 
1862, informs us that in A.D. 1739 the Tynwald Court permitted 
the number of 360 licenses for the whole Island,and that the 
population was then 17,000. In 1637 licenses were first granted. 
In a.p. 1830 the number of licenses was 460. The population 
had more than doubled. During the last thirty years there 
has been a decrease of 212 licenses, 7. ¢., from 460 to 248. This 
remarkable result has been greatly promoted by the Temper- 
ance agitation, and Sunday closing. Since a.p. 1765, the date 
of the purchase of the Island, the British Parliament has im- 
posed customs duties on all imports of spirits, wines, and 
tobacco. These duties form the revenue out of which the 
Governor, Deemsters, and other officials are paid. The follow- 
ing is taken from the Government report for the year ending 
March 31st, 1862: Duties paid on rum, £7,149, at 3.8 per 
gallon; Brandy, £1,200, at 6.; Geneva, also 6. per gallon, 
42,382 ; British spirits, £4,904; tobacco, £5,548, making the 
revenue from duties on spirits and tobacco to amount to 
£21,183. A reduction of more than 4o per cent. in the number 
of licenses in thirty years might have led us to expect that 
we would have had prohibition, or at least local option, before 
now ; that such is not the case will plainly appear from the 
following extract from the report of receipts of revenue for the 
year ending March gist, 1892. Theduty on spirits of all kinds 
has been raised to 8.6 pergallon. Received on British spirits, 
4#423,811.13.10; rum, £8,155.0.11 ; brandy, £2,275.9.1; Geneva, 
41,385.11.11 3; tobacco, £16,411.5.11; amount received for 
duty on spirits and tobacco, £52,039.1.8. By far the greater 
part of our revenue has been derived from these not only un- 
necessary, but pernicious articles. How much greater the cost 
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to the consumers? How much evil has there been caused by 
their use? These figures might lead a stranger to suppose 
that the Manx had become a very drunken nation, but that is 
not the case. Our population in a.p. 1851 was 52,387, and in 
189 it was 55,413. Our increase for 40 years was small. We 
are surrounded by the ocean, and cannot enlarge our territory, 
so our young people have to emigrate. Manxmen are to be met 
with in every part of the British Empire, and in many parts of 
the United States; but their native land is still their “ Manning 
veg Veen.” While the number of our resident population has 
not increased much, the number of our summer visitors has in- 
creased enormously ; last summer they amounted to 300,000, 
Many of these were very thirsty souls, and this accounts for 
the increase in the consumption of intoxicants. To contend 
with all this evil agency, we have Temperance Committees, 
Bands of Hope, a Grand Lodge of Good Templars, a Manx 
Union, somewhat on the lines of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and No. 6 District Independent Order of Rechabites, consist- 
ing of 13 tents, 2,774 adult members, and £35,238.13.0f in 
their sick and funeral funds. There are also 1,145 juvenile 
members. If we had a James Teare among us now, and if he 
could inspire each of these men with his own enthusiasm, they 
would be a mighty phalanx in the Temperance Army. We 
shall soon require their help, as a movement has been set on 
foot to obtain alterations in the Taverns Act. Matters are 
quiet in that direction at present, but as soon as the visiting 
season is over there will be the tug of war. Victory would 
come to the Temperance men sure and soon were it not for the 
great number of visitors, many of whom are not teetotalers, 
and I fearsome come purposely to have a spree. However, we 
must make a determined effort, not only to resist all retro- 
grade legislation, but to take some steps in advance, There 
is a great host against us, and it would cheer us in the conflict 
to know that we had the sympathy and the prayers of all Tem- 
perance men. That God may bless the approaching Congress, 
and make it a means of hastening the downfall of king alcohol, 
and bringing sobriety and peace to our redeemed world, is the 
fervent, believing prayer of an old teetotaler (upwards of 
50 years). 


CHINA. 
BY REV. CHARLES HARTWELL, M.A. 


THE first attempt at formal temperance work in China by 
foreigners, so far as is known, was made by the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Morrison. Sixty years ago, most foreign vessels com- 
ing to Canton lost one or more men of their crews from the 
effects of the evil liquors which the men obtained on shore. 
The Chinese then were well versed in the art of drugging their 
liquors to make them more intoxicating. In 1833 Dr. Morrison 
tried to help the foreign sailors by opening a temperance Re- 
freshment and Coffee Room at that port for their benefit, but 
at the end of three months it was closed from lack of patronage. 
The next year he made a second attempt, but the Chinese 
grog-shop keepers combined to prevent its success, and the 
project failed. 

After the cession of Hongkong to Great Britain and the 
opening of five ports to foreign trade in 1842, the evils of in- 
temperance among sailors and other foreigners were only the 
more extended, but no organized temperance efforts appear to 
have been undertaken till October, 1868, when the Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, Messrs. Blethen, Manthei, and others organized a 
Temperance Society at Shanghai. This temperance work was 
then carried on till January, 1870. Fifty signatures to the 
pledge in all were obtained, a public Reading Room was main- 
tained, and a library gathered. 

In the autumn of 1870, the Rev. Jonathan Lees and Mr, Ed- 
mund Wheatley began successful temperance work among the 
crew of the British gunboat Avon lying at Tientsin, and when 
that vessel left in May, 1871, there was on board a temperance 
club with forty-one members, of whom seventeen had also be- 
come members of the Christian Church. 

The gunboat Zeven succeeded the Avon at that port, and 
when she left for Shanghai in the early spring of 1872, there 
was on board a temperance club of twenty-seven members, a 
number of them also Church members, 
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Temperance cltibs were subsequently formed at that port on 
board H. M.S. Midge, H. M.S. Thistle, the U.S. S. Ashuelot, 
Eis My.S Curlew; -ete: 

The club on the Zeven embraced some of the officers of the 
vessel who were earnest Christian temperance men, and the 
club, aided by the Rev. Mr. Syle, who gave them a room at the 
Shanghai Seamen’s Chapel, and afterwards by the Rev. Mr. 
Muirhead, who gave them the use of the London Mission 
Chapel, carried on temperance work on shore. This they did 
later also in visiting the river ports of Chinkiang, Kiukiang, 
and Hankow, where they were particularly aided with accom- 
modation, respectively by the Rev. Mr. White, Mrs. Shearer, 
and Dr. Reid. 

In August, 1872, a Temperance Society was again organized 
at Shanghai, with Mr. Schmidt as President. In October of 
that year Mr. C. P. Blethen succeeded him in that office. A 
Temperance Hall was opened in May, 1873, and by September 
of the same year two hundred and eighty had signed the 
pledge. From this time on, the cause was quite popular at 
Shanghai, and British and American admirals and other in- 
fluential persons aided in the public meetings, and for several 
years the work was prosperous and well sustained. 

About this time, at Ningpo, a Sailors’ Reading Room was 
opened by the Rev. Mr. Butler and Major Watson, in a house 
loaned for the purpose by Mr. Hudson. 

Apparently organized temperance work was begun at Han- 
kowin 1874. The Total Abstinence Pledge Book at the Sailors’ 
Rest, in April, 1892, had a register of one hundred and fifty 
names, most of them of seamen connected with the war vessels 
and merchant steamers, The first name bears date of 3oth 
December, 1874, and the last of 21st February, 1892. 

In September, 1873, the first Good Templar lodge in China 
was formed in Hongkong by the Rev. J. S. Barradale, with 
Mr. A. Falconer as Lodge Deputy. Soon after, another lodge 
was formed, also by Mr. Barradale, at Tientsin, where he was 
connected with the London Missionary Society’s mission. 

In March, 1874, a Temperance Society was formed at Chefoo, 
with Rev. Dr, A. Williamson as President. 

In September, 1874, the first number of the China and Fapan 
Temperance Record was published at Nagasaki, Japan. This 
paper continued to be issued till January, 1877. 

In August, 1875, a Good Templar lodge was organized at 
Shanghai, with Mr. William R, Kahler as Lodge Deputy, and 
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there was a lodge on board of H. M. S. Thalia, on the 
coast. 

In 1876, there were three Good Templar lodges reported at 
Hongkong, and much active temperance work was done on 
board of British and American war vessels on the coast. 

In 1877, Royal Naval Branches of the “ League in the Army 
and Navy ” were reported at Hongkong, Amoy, Ningpo, Shang- 
hai, Chefoo, and Tientsin. 

In 1878, owing to the split in the Order of Good Templars, 
and the fact that the lodges in China generally went with the 
new Order, Mr. W. R. Kahler was commissioned as District 
Deputy by the original Order, and in December of this year, 
he, with Messrs. Logan, E. G. Wilson, and others, formed the 
“Star of Hope” lodge at Shanghai. 

In 1879, “at the various treaty ports the temperance prin- 
ciple was strongly advocated, and branch societies were formed 
on many of the ships.” In this or following years, there were 
G. T. lodges formed on board the U. S. Flagship Aichmond, U. 
S. S. Palos and U.S. S. Monocacy. About this time there were 
three G, T. lodges reported at Hongkong, as above, one “Star 
of China” lodge at Swatow, three lodges, a degree temple, and 
a juvenile temple at Shanghai, and one lodge each at Tientsin 
and Hankow. 

In April, 1879, the Zemperance Union began to be published 
at Shanghai. Mr. W. R. Kahler at first declined the editor- 
ship, and an editorial committee of seven was then appointed, 
but he has now been sole editor and manager for qu?te a num- 
ber of years. This paper has now reached a weekly issue of 
over one thousand copies. 

In September, 1879, there was a general temperance demon- 
stration at Shanghai, by various societies. In this Messrs. 
Wheatley, Kahler, E. G. Wilson, and Blethen, the Rev. Dr, 
Farnham, and others, took prominent parts. 

Since 1880 the temperance work has fluctuated at the differ- 
ent ports. The conditions of effort have much changed as well 
as the workers, The death of Mr, E. Wheatley at Ningpo in 
1880 was a serious loss to the work. Now, most of the British 
war vessels come to China with temperance organizations con- 
nected with the National Temperance League-on board. Mer- 
chant steamers generally make but short stops at the various 
ports, and so but little opportunity is afforded for some of the 
former modes of temperance effort. Hence, there has been a 
decadence of some of the organizations, and some new ones 
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have been formed, though there are probably more teetotalers 
in China now than then. 

The report from Hongkong at present is quite encouraging. 
They have four organizations, (1) A branch of the National 
Temperance League for work specially among soldiers and 
naval men. This work has been carried on in some form for 
about twenty years, though the present organization dates 
only from 1888. (2) Two lodges of Good Templars. (3) A 
branch of the Church of England Temperance Society in con- 
nection with the Seamen’s Mission. This last is for work 
especially among merchant seamen, The number of names on 
their list, comprising all not known to have violated their 
pledge, was in May, 1892, two thousand and fifty-four. The 
present organization dates from 1886. The Sailors’ Rest, now 
merged into the Temperance Hall, was first opened in 1877 or 
1878. (4) A Band of Hope has merged into a juvenile temple 
with about forty members. Much efficient Gospel temperance 
work is done in Hongkong, and the number of pledges taken 
during the year previous to June, 1892, was: National Temper- 
ance League, 179; Good Templars, 121; and Seamen’s Mission, 
347; a total of 647. 

At Foochow, in 1887-1889, Mr. E. C. Millard organized and 
sustained a Young Abstainers’ Union among young people, 
which with his other temperance efforts accomplished much 
good. 

At Shanghai, the active organized temperance work is at 
present mostly carried on by a branch of the W. C. T. U. and 
a Band of Hope. The latter was first organized by Mrs. L. H. 
Gulick in 1887, and is now in a flourishing condition under the 
superintendence of Mrs, L. N. Wheeler and others. Gospel 
temperance work is also carried on among seamen and others. 

Chefoo reports a Band of Hope among the pupils at that 
place connected with the foreign schools. 

The Temperance Hall at Tientsin, built in 1876, has a fine 
reading and concert room, and belongs to the local Temper- 
ance Society, which is composed mostly of the various foreign 
missionaries residing there. Owing to the peculiarities of the 
port most of the active temperance work there is done in the 
winter. 

The W. C. T. U. work in China deserves a particular men- 
tion. In the latter part of 1886, Mrs. M. C. Leavitt, missionary, 
of the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, visited 
various ports in China. At Shanghai a branch Union was 
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formed composed of missionary ladies and ladies from the 
mercantile community. In 1890 Miss Ackerman also visited 
Shanghai, and during her stay a National W. C. T. U. for China 
was organized, with President, Secretary, Treasurer, and fifteen 
Vice-Presidents up and down the coast. Superintendents of 
several departments were also appointed about the same time. 
Up to 1st April, 1892, at Shanghai, eighty-one ladies had be- 
come members, and thirty gentlemen honorary members. Two 
Unions had been organized at this place among the Chinese, 
and other work had been done, Unions, too, have been organ- 
ized at Peking, Tientsin, Nanking, Kiukiang, and Chinkiang. 
At the Convention of the World’s W. C. T. U., held in Boston, 
U.S. A., in 1891, the China Union was represented by Miss 
Schaffner and Mrs. Sheffield. A W. C. T. U. missionary is also 
to be sent out especially for the work in China and Siam. 
Thus, the outlook for the W. C. T. U. work in China is hopeful. 

As to temperance work among the Chinese, grape-juice or 
unfermented wine has been used for communion purposes by 
some missionaries at Foochow since the autumn of 1869. In 
1873 Mr. Hartwell, of Foochow, published an article in the 
Chinese Globe Magazine at Shanghai, advocating the preparation 
and use of this wine for such a purpose. Unfermented wine 
is now used in many places for communion purposes. In 1876 
Dr. Barchet, of Ningpo, published a Chinese tract advocating 
Total Abstinence. ‘n 1880 and 1881 Mr, Hartwell published in 
the Foochow Chinese Advocate a free translation of Dr. B. W. 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Temperance Lesson Book,” and other temper- 
ance books in Chinese have been published or are in course of 
preparation. 

In November, 1876, the native church under the care of Rev. 
Dr, Lambuth, at Shanghai, formed a Temperance Society with 
twenty-two members pledged to total abstinence for life, some 
of whom at the time had not been received to membership. 
Since then the pledging of persons to Total Abstinence and 
the forming of native Temperance Societies, one or both, have 
been going on at Foochow, Canton, Hankow, Kiukiang, Nan- 
king, Chinkiang, Chefoo, Tungchow, Tientsin, Peking and 
probably other places. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
BY W. W. WINWOOD, ADELAIDE. 


Tue Colony of South Australia was founded on what is 
known as the Wakefield system, and one of the conditions in- 
sisted on by the promoters of this settlement was that no con- 
victs or paupers should at any time be sent to the Colony by 
the British Government. Each one of the promoters had to 
pay down to the English authorities £10,000, before any steps 
could be taken to send out surveyors and other officials to es- 
tablish the Colony, each promoter receiving for this deposit an 
equivalent in land. Many difficulties had to be overcome at 
the inception, and on December 28, 1837, Captain Hindmarsh 
read the proclamation which made South Australia a British 
Colony. 

On July 9, 1839, two life-long teetotalers arrived by the ship 
Lysander—John Nowland and Geo. W. Cole. The latter is 
still alive, and engaged in active Temperance work. These 
brethren soon set to work, and on January 1, 1840, formed the 
first Temperance organization in South Australia. This was 
called “The Adelaide Total Abstinence Society,” taking the 
name of the future city. As the population increased and 
spread over the country, this name was changed to “ The South 
Australian Total Abstinence Society,” this giving place later 
on to “The South Australian League and Band of Hope 
Union.” 

On May 14, 1840, the first tent of Rechabites was opened in 
Adelaide; but on account of the hard times and depression 
following on the mismanagement of the Government, and no 
money being in circulation (barter being the order of the day), 
the members were unable to keep up their payments, and the 
tent collapsed. On June 26, 1848, another start was made, and 
the tent then opened is now the premier tent of the Colony; 
but it was not until 1860 that any headway wasmade. In 1861 
the Order numbered 136 members, with funds amounting to 
4554. To-day this Order has 11,400 members, and funds 
amounting to £78,000. 

During the year 1871, the Order of the Sons and Daughters 
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of Temperance was established in this Colony, and has con- 
tinued to make steady and sure progress ever since. 

In 1873, the Independent Order of Good Templars was in- 
troduced, and at once occupied a foremost position among 
Temperance bodies; at one time numbering as many as 4,000 
members out of a population of about 300,000 inhabitants; but 
the dissensions which arose on the negro question in America 
divided the Order in this Colony, and we have not been able 
to regain our lost position, the Order now numbering only 
some 600 members. 

During the year 1880, the Church of England Temperance 
Society opened a branch in South Australia. This organiza- 
tion has two branches, viz.: (1) Temperance Moderation, and 
(2) Total Abstinence, but the numbers are not large. 

To meet the wishes of many persons of influence and po- 
sition in “ society,’ who could not be induced to become total 
abstainers, and yet wished to assist in putting down the drink- 
ing customs of society, an association called “The Alliance” 
was formed in 1885, and has done good work by initiating leg- 
islation, restricting the sale of alcoholic drinks, and that edu- 
cation on the evil effects of strong drink, and agitating for its 
limitation or suppression in South Australia, was needed when 
it is known that we possessed the most liberal licensing laws 
south of the line; for a license once granted (not to the person 
applying for the license, but to the house), must be renewed 
year by year by the Licensing Bench of Magistrates. This 
created a vested interest, and although the temperance workers 
fought again and again to get this repealed, it was reserved 
for the Alliance to influence a bill in last year’s Parliament, 
which limited this vested interest to a period of fifteen years, 
after which it is competent for the Bench to refuse a license to 
any house without compensation. 

The law as it now stands gives compensation if a house is 
closed at the request of a certain number of rate-payers; but 
any houses that are granted licenses since the passing of the 
Act in 1891 are not entitled to compensation, and the license 
may be withdrawn at any time. The same Act enforces Sun- 
day closing, except to lodgers and Jond fide travellers; but this 
privilege is greatly abused. This Act also contains some 
clauses of “Local Option”; but they are surrounded with diff- 
culties which make them inoperative, and this legislative ex- 
perience has caused many who have hitherto stopped at “ Local 
Option” to go in for direct veto or “ Prohibition.” 
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In some respects the most marked impetus given to the 
Total Abstinence movement in South Australia was the insti- 
tution of “ The Guild of St. John the Baptist,” a Roman Cath- 
olic society, formed in 1883, with the Rev. Father Heally as 
spiritual director, and His Grace Archbishop Reynolds as 
patron. This Society admits both males and females, and is 
very strict. Briefly the rules are: Total Abstinence for life, 
and partaking of Holy Communion once a month. The Guild 
numbers at present about 2,500 members, and it has been in- 
strumental in reclaiming many that could not be reached by 
other organizations. 

Bands of Hope have been in existence in this Colony for over 
fifty years, and having passed through many vicissitudes, have 
now been reorganized under a Council, with a president and 
officers of its own; but it is questionable if half the Bands of 
Hope in this Colony are affiliated with the Band of Hope 
Union, as nearly every township in the Colony has one or more 
Bands of Hope associated with the churches, and in some of 
the country districts these societies are to be found meeting in 
some school-room or hall unconnected with any church or 
party. 

South Australia is generally regarded as one of the most 
sober communities of the British Crown, as with a population 
of about 363,000 (census of 1891) inhabitants, and an area of 
903,425 square miles of country, we have from seventy-five to 
eighty thousand total abstainers. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


BY. N. T. COLLINS, GRAND CHIEF TEMPLAR OF THE GRAND 
LODGE, I. O. G. T., OF NEW SOUTH WALES AND FIJI. 


In referring to the rise and progress of the temperance move- 
ment in this part of the world, it may be of interest to state 
that New South Wales is the oldest of the Australian colonies. 
Its extreme length is about goo miles, with an extreme breadth 
of 850 miles. Its superficial area is 310,938 miles, and it con- 
tains 1,768,260,080 acres. It will thus be seen that the Colony 
is about three times the size of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The present population is about 1,300,000, and increasing very 
rapidly. 

Unfortunately, drink has been the great curse of the people 
in this as in other lands. Alcohol was one of the earliest me- 
diums of exchange, and many valuable properties were bartered 
away for a gallon or two of rum. One of the first hospitals in 
the Colony was built by rum, the Government giving the con- 
tractors a monopoly in the drink traffic, and it was long known 
as the “ Rum Hospital.” Asin the early days of the Colony 
a considerable proportion of the population belonged to the 
convict and lawless classes, it may be easily imagined that the 
drink fiend obtained a firm footing, and that the most horrible 
crimes were perpetrated under its influence. 

Of the origin of the temperance movement in the Colony 
little is known, as most of the records are lost. It is certain, 
however, that a “Temperance Association” was formed in 
Sydney about the year 1833, and that several clergymen were 
members. The annual report for 1836, the second one pub- 
lished, states that the members numbered about goo. A cred- 
itable periodical, the Zemperance Advocate, was also published, 
and the influence of the movement was of such a character as 
to lead the Attorney-General to attribute to it a diminution of 
crime. At this time the society only prohibited the use of ar- 
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dent spirits, but it ‘Was soon felt by the most earnest workers, 
that to combat the terrible evil of drunkenness, which was so 
fearfully prevalent, the pledge must include wine, ale, and a@// 
intoxicating drinks; and hence, in September, 1838, a society 
was organized on the basis of fofal abstinence. 

In 1841 the Sydney Total Abstinence Benefit Society was es- 
tablished, and during the first year enrolled 108 members. 
About the same time the Zeefotaler,a weekly newspaper, was 
brought into existence, and this paper, though poorly sup- 
ported, rendered excellent service in helping forward the move- 
ment. Rechabitism also obtained a footing in the Colony 
about this time. 

The Temperance movement having obtained a hold in Syd- 
ney, soon spread into the country districts, and within a few 
years branches of one or other of the societies were established 
in almost all the principal centers of population. The then 
Governor of the Colony, Sir George Gipps, in 1842 presided at 
the annual meeting of the Temperance Society, and referred in 
complimentary terms to the great good accomplished by the 
total abstaining section. 

The New South Wales Alliance for the suppression of in- 
temperance was brought into existence in 1857. A temper- 
ance hall was erected by the Alliance shortly after its institu- 
tion, and this building has recently been considerably enlarged 
and improved, 

In 1864 the Order of the Sons of Temperance was estab- 
lished, and at the present time has a membership of about 
7,000, with an accumulated fund of about £30,000. 

The largest and most aggressive temperance organization 
here is the Independent Order of Good Templars. This Order 
was introduced into the Colony early in 1873. According to 
last returns, it has in the Colony 316 working lodges, with an 
adult membership of over 12,000. The juvenile department is 
also in a flourishing condition, having between 3,000 and 4,000 
members on the roll. In connection with this Order several 
lecturers are constantly employed, travelling throughout the 
length and breadth of the Colony, doing mission work, opening 
new branches, and strengthening old ones. A newspaper, 
called the Australian Temperance World and Good Templar Record, 
is published fortnightly under the auspices of this Society. It 
has a large circulation, and is acknowledged to be the best 
temperance newspaper published south of the equator. 

The W. C, T. U., under the able presidency of Mrs. Bowes, 
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is, although comparatively newly established, rapidly becom- 
ing a strong and aggressive body. A marked revival has taken 
place in connection with the Rechabites, and quite a number 
of tents have been opened in various parts of the Colony. 

In addition to these distinctively total abstinence organiza- 
tions, there are societies connected with most of the churches, 
and the “‘ New South Wales Local Option League.” This last 
is essentially a political organization, its object being to further 
the principle which its name indicates. 

The licensing system of the Colony is under the control of 
boards, consisting of magistrates appointed by the Govern- 
ment. The public-house annual license fee is £30, and the 
number which may be issued is practically unlimited. There 
is to some extent supposed to be popular control. The rate- 
payers in municipalities have the power, once in three years, 
to say by their votes whether any new licenses shall be issued 
within the ward or municipality, as the case may be, during 
the coming term of three years, or whether any existing licenses 
can be removed. But it is only necessary for the applicant for 
a license to increase his accommodation to twenty rooms, when 
the magistrates have the power to grant the license in spite of 
the vote of the rate-payers. This renders the small modicum 
of popular control, given by the Act, completely inoperative, 
and consequently very few rate-payers take sufficient interest 
to exercise their franchise upon the question. 

Licenses are granted for twelve months; the licensees have to 
close their places of business on Sundays, Good Friday, and 
Christmas day, and at 11 P.M. on other days. The sale is also 
surrounded by other restrictions, but it is notorious that all 
portions of the law are most openly and constantly violated; 
and except that sly grog-selling is stopped, all other regula- 
tions are practically dead letters. 

The agitation for reform in this direction is constant and ag- 
gressive and has for some time past made the questions of 
Local Option and Prohibition very prominent in the politics of 
the Colony. There is at the present time before Parliament, a 
bill introduced by the Hon. John Kidd, Postmaster-General, 
which gives to the electors of each electorate, under specified 
conditions, the power to absolutely prohibit the sale of drink 
in the electorate, or to reduce the number of licenses, or to 
prevent the issue of new licenses. This bill has the support of 
the Local Option League and its affiliated Temperance soci- 
eties. Therc seems no hope that it will pass through the 
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present House, as it is well known that the existing govern- . 
ment, with the exception of the member having it in charge, is 
bitterly hostile to it. 

The Good Templars, numbering probably about as many 
members as all the other Temperance organizations combined, 
and with a complete electoral organization of their own, while 
willing to accept Mr. Kidd’s measure as some advance upon 
the present system, are not working upon the lines of it, but 
are agitating for the absolute prohibition of the importation, 
manufacture, and sale of liquor throughout the length and 
breadth of the Colony. They wish to have the question sub- 
mitted toa plebiscite vote of all the men and women of the Col- 
ony. During the last session of Parliament, Mr. G. D Clark, M. 
P., who is the political head of the Good Templars, moved a 
resolution to the above effect in the House, and secured over 
twenty votes in favor of it, but was defeated by an amendment 
moved by Mr. Alfred Allen, M. P., in favor of Local Option, 
upon the lines of Mr. Kidd’s bill, mentioned above; and under 
the shelter of this, the liquor sympathizers united with the 
moderate Temperance section in defeating Mr. Clark. Mr. 
Clark has given notice of his resolution again for this session, 
and though there is little or no hope of carrying it, still the 
discussion must be educational, and there is no doubt that the 
friends of Temperance throughout the Colony are fast growing 
to see that Absolute National Prohibition is the only policy 
from which there is any hope of relief from the evils of the 
drink traffic. 

God speed the day when Prohibition shall be the law in 
“Sunny New South Wales,” 


TASMANIA. 


BY LORENZO LODGE, HOBART, TASMANIA. 


Tue Island of Tasmania, which is the smallest of the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies, has not, however, been the least backward in 
the efforts which her people have put forth to rid the land of 
the giant evil of intemperance. As early as the year 1832, two 
members of the Society of Friends, James Backhouse and 
George Washington Walker, who had recently arrived on a 
religious mission, were instrumental in forming the first Tem- 
perance Society in Hobart, the chief town in the island, the 
members of which were pledged “to abstain entirely from the 
use of distilled spirits.” It was not, however, until 1842 that 
a total abstinence society was formed ; Mr. G. W. Walker, Mr. 
James Bonwick, who is the author of several interesting works 
on Tasmania, and the late Rev. Frederick Miller, who was the 
first Congregational minister in Australia, being the most 
prominent promoters of it. 

About the same period a movement was made on behalf of 
temperance in Launceston, the principal town in the north 
of the island, and the Rev. Charles Price, Congregational 
minister, became, for the long period of fifty years, its most 
energetic and devoted advocate. 

In 1843 a Rechabite Tent was established, and it is gratifying 
to know that the Order has made considerable progress in our 
midst, and that at the present time it is marked by great 
vitality. The Order has been a great blessing to many by en- 
couraging habits of thrift. 

In the course of time a new society was inaugurated, called 
“The Van Diemen’s Land Total Abstinence Society,” and 
George Washington Walker, James Bonwick, Peter Facy, T. 
J. Crouch, A. Biggs, W. Evans, and other workers became iden- 
tified with it. 

In 1854 the movement received a fresh impetus by means of 
a large public meeting, held in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Hobart, when the late Hon. R. Q. Kermode promised £500, 
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and two or three*others £100 each, towards the erection of a 
temperance hall. A society called “The Van Diemen’s Land 
Total Abstinence and Temperance Society,” was also formed, 
with two sections, namely, Total Abstainers and Moderate 
Drinkers. 

In 1856 a society was established exclusively on total ab- 
stinence principles, called “The Tasmanian Temperance 
Alliance,” and under very favourable auspices, by thoroughly 
tried men who had been long in the forefront of the battle. 
This association has been the back-bone of the cause and has 
rendered efficient aid to every phase of the movement. In 
1857 it purchased a building in one of the principal streets of 
Hobart, which was long known as the Tasmanian Temperance 
Alliance Rooms. Funds for the purchase of the building were 
obtained chiefly through the efforts of the indefatigable Treas- 
urer, Mr. Peter Facy.- The society has also been the means of 
enlisting the services of some of the most earnest men in the 
community, namely, such men as the late Captain Wm. Fisher, 
who was distinguished for his liberality and incessant labours, 
the late Mr. Peter Facy, for many years its treasurer, and the 
late Mr. T. J. Crouch. It has also in its ranks many earnest 
men which the want of space in this paper prevents our naming. 

The Tasmanian Temperance Alliance, believing in the power 
of the press, has, for the last twenty-three years, published a 
monthly paper, the People’s Friend, a thoroughly outspoken 
temperance journal. 

Several years ago, having found the Alliance rooms unsuit- 
able for the work, the society disposed of the property and 
purchased an eligible site in Hobart, on which they have 
erected a commodious and beautiful hall. But the committee 
are rather hampered by a heavy debt on the building which 
they are making efforts to reduce. 

Good Templarism was introduced into the Colony some 
years ago, and although it has not been so successful lately as 
in the earlier period of its history, yet it is still doing a good 
work, 

The Bands of Hope and other juvenile societies are obtain- 
ing a favourable position here, and cannot fail to accomplish 
good. They are, indeed, our hope of future progress. 

The Tasmanian Women’s Christian Temperance Union has 
already done good work, and through the stimulus it has re- 
ceived from the visits of our American friends, Mrs. Leavitt 
and Miss Ackermann, great expectations are entertained in 
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reference to the influence it will exert on the community. A 
passing visit recently from Mrs. Andrews, M.A., and Dr. Kate 
Bushnell, as a deputation from the World’s Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union, proved most acceptable. 

Our licensing law contains a provision for closing public- 
houses on Sundays, and although this enactment, like many 
other good laws, is to some extent violated, yet it has been of 
considerable benefit, and the streets of our principal towns on 
Sunday present a very different appearance to what they 
would if public-houses were allowed to be open. 

We have also what may be called the thin edge of Local 
Option, by which the rate-payers of every locality are enabled, 
by a recent law, to prevent the licensing of any new public- 
houses in their neighbourhood. 

We have many reasons to believe that temperance sentiment 
and principles have, for some years past, been growing in our 
Colony, and we are sanguine enough to hope, that in the not 
very distant future the liquor traffic with its attendant evils will 
be banished from our beautiful island. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY J. B. WHEELWRIGHT, P.G.C.T., CAPE COLONY. 


THE population of the Colony, which is an awfully mixed one, 
thus increasing the troubles of Temperance work, is, according 
to the census of 1891, as follows: 


IW. iO Sit Ss. cx cola Mer ter aps Sasha shih, aati puare Sehelsh each Siete 366,469 
All others, including aboriginal natives, St. Helenas, 

Malays, Indians, Chinese yetery. sssre ovate store ct 671,930 
Wihitess eee. SEIS cee terete Lae Sat eee oe ees 10,343 
Alliotherstees ieee. .Reraey. entail aetns ere eae 2 476,997 

FRO tal. dis Sanat abe ee icek iss 1,525,739 


The variety of liquors is infinite, ranging from the whole 
series of imported liquors consumed by the white population, 
through the wine and brandy manufactured from the colonial 
grape, the abominable Cape Smoke, and other distillations 
from the peach, to the native beer, made from Kaffir corn, and 
mainly consumed in the native territories. 

With so varied a population, and according to their locality, 
engaged in such different occupations, it, of necessity, follows 
that the habits of the people are so dissimilar at different parts 
of the Colony that it is utterly impossible to offhandedly de- 
scribe the drinking habits of the community; roughly speak- 
ing, the whites living in Kimberley and gold or diamond 
mining centres, drink to a greater excess than we are used to 
see in European countries. On the coast and in the business 
cities the drinking habits are, amongst the whites, similar to 
those we are accustomed to, and in the agricultural and out- 
lying districts it is less, unless it be a camp of railway labour- 
ers laying lines, or some similar collection of men, and then it 
depends greatly upon what liquor is available. 

The coloured man, especially the mixed breed, neither white 
nor apsolutely black, apparently drinks whenever he can, and 
will waste all he can get in bottle after bottle of the cheap and 
nasty young wine which, in this country, can be obtained at as 
low.as 3d. a bottle. 
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Amongst the Malays, many, being followers of the prophet, 
don’t drink, but a very considerable number do not allow 
religious scruples to interfere with their drinking propensities. 

The Indians and Chinese give little trouble in this matter, 
and the St. Helena native may be collected under the heading 
of coloured man. 

The aboriginal natives, or raw Kaffirs, the large majority of 
whom are in native territories, still cling to their native’ beer 
made from Kaffir corn, and, as it requires an enormous quantity 
of this to intoxicate, and they can only occasionally get these 
quantities, their condition would not be so very serious were it 
not that the wine farmer, to obtain a ready market for his 
brandy, which is, as a rule, not good enough for the European 
market, has, wherever he has been able, forced his vile com- 
pound on the unfortunate native, and is rapidly ruining him 
body and soul, The natives themselves have recognised the 
danger, and knowing that they cannot refrain from obtaining 
and drinking brandy if it is procurable, have again and again 
petitioned that they may be protected against it, and its sale in 
their midst made illegal; but then the brandy interest is strong 
and the market is irresistible and the protection is delayed. 
We locally manufacture beer and stout, but the main products 
of an intoxicating nature are, of course, wine and brandy, this 
being notably a grape country (at any rate in the western 
province), and these productions being crude and roughly 
manipulated, have not hitherto had any great call in civilised 
countries; thus they are mainly used locally and generally in a 
young, heady, and cheap form. Some liquors are also obtained 
from the peach, notably Cape Smoke. In some parts of the 
Colony also a considerable quantity of Square Face, a species 
of gin or Hollands, is consumed. 

You would say that, in face of so much temptation and 
misery, a large amount of Temperance work was requisite, and 
undoubtedly this is so, and every effort is being made to, as 
far as may be, cope with the situation. We have in our vast 
area three Grand Lodges of Good Templars, viz., of Eastern 
South Africa, of Western South Africa, and of Central South 
Africa, Also, locally, Templar Lodges, Rechabite Tents, 
Church of England Temperance societies, Blue Ribbon armies, 
etc. In fact, the organisations are ample if the funds at their 
disposal and their real energetic workers were equally so, but 
in a scattered community, I presume this disadvantage must 
always be felt. The Grand Lodges are now, however, doing 
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good missionary work with lecturers; and, for political purposes, 
the Temperance Alliance is steadily pushing its way, and is 
greatly assisted in its efforts by reason of the more than friendly 
co-operation of the present Attorney-General, Hon. J. Rose- 
Innes, Q.C., who is a valiant champion on behalf of sobriety. 

Our legal enactments, considering that we are a wine-grow- 
ing country, are fairly satisfactory, but are somewhat difficult 
to apply. 

We have a sort of partial local option with regard to the 
granting of new licenses, namely, if a majority of the registered 
electors of any district petition, in due form, no new licenses 
can be granted, but, as the law makes no allowance for re- 
movals, deaths, etc., the getting of a majority petition often 
means getting two-thirds of existing electors, and as the peti- 
tion only holds good for that particular session of the Licensing 
Court, it means much trouble for little good, and has only been 
successfully tried in one or two instances, and then only over 
small areas. A similar petition bars the right to renew a 
license, if there have been two or more convictions since last 
court. 

Our Sunday closing, though not absolute, is fairly stringent, 
and only allows the supplying of liquor together with a meal, 
thus making it somewhat expensive for that legalised hypo- 
crite, the dona fide traveller. 

There is also a clause intended to prevent the sale of liquor 
to young children, but a recent extraordinary decision of the 
Supreme Court has rendered this almost inoperative by declar- 
ing it lawful to sell to those of tender years if they are only 
carrying it away for consumption by their elders and not for 
their own use. 

A commission is now taking evidence as to the working of 
these laws, so next Parliamentary session may see further de- 
velopments. 

I fear I have somewhat exceeded my limit, and I should 
have liked to have been more explicit, but I cannot con- 
clude without wishing “God’s blessing” on your work, feel- 


ing assured that the Temperance question is the key to the 
millennium. 


WEST AFRICA. 


BY REV. J. CLAUDIUS MAY, 


Tue West Coast of Africa throughout its whole extent has 
been overrun by the Liquor Traffic during the past seventy 
years. There is no port,-no town, no district which is ex- 
empted from the ravages of this diabolical trade. It has found 
its way into the interior countries, has pandered to the lusts 
and passions of savage tribes, has contributed towards the 
greater degradation of heathen populations, and has been in- 
strumental in creating feuds which have devastated fruitful 
fields and have depopulated large towns. 

In the years of the Oceanic Slave Trade, barrels of rum with 
other commodities often formed part of the cargo, and were 
employed in obtaining slaves who were carried away from the 
African coast; in this way for several years the destructive 
fire-water was brought into this continent and was the means 
of inciting the cupidity, and at the same time deadening the 
sensibilities of masters and kinsfolk who did not shrink from 
exchanging their menials and kindred for a fresh supply of 
that demoralizing and baneful liquid. 

With the suppres.ion of the Slave Trade, legitimate com- 
merce rapidly developed. Many new openings presented them- 
selves. Inlets formerly unknown were discovered and entered. 
Fresh fields were occupied. The manufactures of Europe and 
the merchandise of the United States found their way into the 
several colonies on the coast. From European countries were 
brought cotton and woollen goods, beads, brass rods, iron 
bars, iron pots, wearing apparel, and a host of other articles. 
From the United States came a supply of flour, bread, lumber, 
nails, lard, tobacco, and other useful things. If this were all, 
the West Coast of Africa to-day would have presented a very 
different aspect from what it now exhibits. Alas! with these 
useful articles, millions of gallons of ardent spirits are an- 
nually brought into the countries on the seaboard by the 
steamships of Europe and the swift-sailing ships of the United 
States; Germany, in particular, contributing-the deadliest 
quota to this drink-bill by the exportation of those vile and 
baneful stuffs passing under the name of Rum and Gin. 

It is appalling to realize the large amount of ardent spirits 


which are weekly imported into the several countries of West 
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Africa. It is not-an unusual thing for many of the weekly 
steamers to bring out thousands of cases of gin, containing one 
dozen bottles each, and valued at about two shillings a case, as 
well as thousands of demijohns of rum. Ardent spirits and 
gunpowder are the two deadliest foes, antagonistic to the 
civilization and regeneration of Africa, and until the sway of 
the former of these foes can be checked, the result of mission- 
ary toils in heathen countries along the coast will continue to 
be insignificant. 

On the west coast of Africa are to be found colonies of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany, besides the rising re- 
public of: Liberia. The colonies of Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, Lagos, and Gambia belong to Britain, and are by far 
the oldest and most important. The progress of every one of 
these colonies is greatly retarded by the large importation of 
spirituous liquors ; for the evils arising from the use of these 
pernicious drinks are not confined to the respective colonies 
only, but extend far beyond to hundreds of miles into the in- 
terior countries. Drink begets a hostile outbreak, and that is 
followed by plunder and rapine ; rice-fields and other crops 
are given to conflagration, men are killed and captured, women 
and children are sold into bondage as domestic slaves, fields 
are left uncultivated, and no crop is brought into the market, 
and in some cases famine is the result. These are scenes which 
are true of the surroundings of each colony, engendered by 
ardent spirits. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN SIERRA LEONE AND GOVERNMENT 
RESTRICTIONS. 


The intoxicants in use in Sierra Leone as also in the other 
colonies are wholly imported and are chiefly rum and gin, the 
principal drinks of the lower classes, and brandy, whiskey, old 
rum, ale, porter, and the light French wines used by the upper 
classes. So universal is the use of trade rum and gin in the 
interior countries contiguous to Sierra Leone, that no merchant 
or trader in these places can successfully transact any business 
with the native tribes who has not in his stock a good supply 
of rum and gin. 

The Government of the colony knowing the inclination of 
the inhabitants in and around the settlement, imposes heavy 
duties on the Drink Traffic, and derives from it a large portion 
of its revenue. The total revenue of the colony of Sierra 
Leone for the year 1891 was £89,869, of which £29,015 was 
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obtained from alcoholic drinks. This sum is made up of the 
following items, excluding fractions : 


RETURNS FOR THE YEAR 1891. RETURNS FOR THE YEAR 1892. 
Customs |; Quantity || Customs Quantity 
duty paid, | Value. imported.|) duty paid. | V@lue- jimported. 

: , b b Gallons. L b Gallons. 
COrdsalsiier. evi yar 195 391 1,953 226 aT 1,761 
Brandy... ... ie 159 827 1,594 || 241 1,651 2,915 
~~ or Gin.. 5,126 | 9:473 | 51,254 4,783 9,328 | 47,838 

MB os «sat siS oy 6: 3 15,493 13,658 | 154,934 15,459 14,293 | 154,596 
Whiskey & other; 

Spirits.; 25.22) > | 25548 3,641 | 25,482 3,659 5,766 | 36,608 
WIRES: foe ects 3% 689 3,461 | 11,963 go2 4,761 | 15,896 
Ale and Porter.. 386 2,514 | 15,502 457 2,774 | 18,207 


; 24,596 | 33,965 | 262,082 || 25,727 | 38,950 | 277,911 
Wine and Spirit 
Dicenses.03 40153 4,419 4,042 


429,015 £29,769 


The foregoing returns show the particulars of what was 
consumed within the jurisdiction. In 1891 there were, how- 
ever, imported in addition to the above 85,160 gallons of spirits 
valued at £6,697, which were sent beyond the jurisdiction. 

The duty on spirits was, until a month ago, two shillings per 
proof gallon, but since the first of March, 1893, it has been in- 
creased fifty per cent., and is now three shillings per gallon. 

Retailed spirit dealers formerly paid in the city of Freetown 
to the Government £50 per annum for a license, and in country 
places £25. About twenty years ago this was raised to £75 
per annum for the city and £30 in rural districts. Wholesale 
spirit merchants now pay £50 per annum. 

In Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone, having a popula- 
tion of 30,033, there are twenty-eight licensed public-houses, 
commonly called here “ grog-shops.” These houses, according 
to Government regulation, cannot be opened later than 9 P.M., 
and must be entirely closed every Lord’s Day and on Good 
Friday and Christmas Day. For a violation of any of these 
regulations, the offender is liable to a penalty of £50. 

Besides foreign drinks, there is a native drink called Palm- 
wine, obtained by tapping the sap of the palm-tree. It is sweet 
when immediately drawn from the tree, and any quantity of 
it might be taken with impunity, but should the wine be al- 
lowed to stand over for eight or ten hours, it becomes highly 
fermented and is intoxicating. 
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Within the colony proper, though there are few total ab- 
stainers, yet intemperance cannot be considered a national 
vice. It is in the countries contiguous to this colony, beyond 
British jurisdiction and under pure native sway, that intem- 
perance is rife. It is not unusual in these countries for man, 
woman, and child to indulge in the use of intoxicants. Mothers 
drink freely and often place the cup to the lips of their infants, 
who from early days cherish a taste for rum and gin. 


TEMPERANCE EFFORTS AND ORGANIZATIONS, 


The earliest attempt to introduce Temperance reform in 
Sierra Leone dates as far back as the years 1844 to 1847. This 
was through the auspices of three American missionaries, 
Messrs, Carter, Raymond, and George Thompson, who labour- 
ed beyond the Colony in the Sherbro district among a pure 
heathen population. During their stay in Freetown they be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Joseph May—subsequently the Rev. 
Joseph May, native minister of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety—who, during two years’ residence in England (1840-1842) 
received temperance impression and became a total abstainer. 
These four gentlemen united in a warfare against intemper- 
ance and spoke boldly against the use of alcoholic drinks; 
they succeeded in establishing a small temperance society, 
which might have expanded but for the appointment in 1849 
of Mr. May to the Gambia Missions. His absence for five 
years from Sierra Leone tended to weaken the Temperance 
cause, which subsequently became extinguished. For the next 
thirty years no temperance organization existed in the Colony, 
and nothing special was attempted save individual spasmodic 
efforts which never came to anything. It was not, however, 
until 1876, when another successful effort was made to plant a 
temperance organization in Sierra Leone, and that was the 
introduction of the Independent Order of Good Templars by 
some Good Templars on board Her Britannic Majesty’s ship- 
of-war, the Spiteful, by whom a Good Templars Lodge was 
established. A few months later the Rev. J. May, who had 
been residing several months in England and was initiated 
into Good Templary in that country, returned to Sierra Leone 
with a commission from the Grand Chief Templar of England 
to institute lodges in West Africa. Two new lodges were 
established by him and for a while the cause of Temperance 
appeared to flourish; hundreds of men and women joined the 
Order, but after the novelty had passed away, the numbers in 
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the lodges diminished. Three years ago four additional lodges 
were instituted, and at present there are seven Good Templar 
lodges in working order, with 367 members; also ten Juvenile 
Temples, with 694 members. 


MRS. LEAVITT’S VISIT AND THE RISE OF TWO OTHER 
TEMPERANCE ORGANIZATIONS, 


The visit to Sierra Leone in December, 1889, of Mrs. Mary C. 
Leavitt, one of the Secretaries of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, gave fresh impetus to the Temperance 
work in the Colony. Branches of W. W. C. T. U. were estab- 
lished and an Evangelical Reform Association was formed, 
over which the Anglican Bishop of Sierra Leone is president; 
Temperance and Purity are the two main objects of this Asso- 
ciation. Several ministers of the various Christian denomina- 
tions are members of its executive committee, and under its 
direction a successful Gospel Temperance Meeting is held 
monthly, besides occasional public meetings. Under the aus- 
pices of this Association, an influential Deputation waited on 
the Governor of Sierra Leone a fortnight ago and presented a 
Memorial signed by nearly 2,000 persons, praying that some 
restriction should be placed on the liquor traffic and that local 
option should be given to the inhabitants of this place. The 
Deputation met with a most favourable reception, and the 
Governor kindly proinised to give careful consideration to the 
requests contained in the Memorial. 

Besides the above organizations there are a few Bands of 
Hope lately established, and numbering over 500 members. 


OTHER WEST AFRICAN BRITISH COLONIES. 
THE GOLD COAST COLONY. 


The Gold Coast Colony comprehends an extensive area and 
has the longest coast line of all the West African Colonies: 
The population of the Colony proper is 969,508, and that of the 
Protectorate States 504,374. 

The liquor traffic is immense in this Colony; many persons 
holding retail licenses at the annual value of £5, from whom 
45,185 was realized in 1891 for liquor licenses. The total im- 
ports of ardent spirits for 1891 was 1,378,810 gallons, and val- 
ued at £107,321.5.1. Duty paid on this quantity was £ 110,- 
543.18, varying from two shillings to two shillings sixpence 
per proof gallon. Total Government revenue from all sources 
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for 1891 was £186,021.11.9, from which it will be seen that the 
largest portion is derived from the liquor trade. 

The Order of good Templars was introduced into this Col- 
ony about the year 1878, and there is at present two Good 
Templar Lodges at Cape Coast with a membership of 181, and 
three Juvenile Temples with 385 members. 


rp 


THE LAGOS COLONY. 

The Colony of Lagos, which is 288 miles south of the Gold 
Coast Colony, has a population of 85,607, including the town 
and island of Lagos, which has 32,508. Lagos properly is an 
island, having an area of about five square miles, though the 
Colony itself covers an area of 1,069 square miles. It is an 
emporium whence European manufactured goods are taken 
into the interior, and palm-oil, palm kernels, and other African 
products are received in return. 

The amount of ardent spirits imported into this Colony in 
1891 was 659,687 gallons, valued at £42,889, on which £21,627 
was paid as duty to the Government, at an average of one 
shilling one pence per proof gallon. The value of an annual 
spirit license is £25,*retail and wholesale. 

Good Templary was planted in this Colony in 1879, but it 
did not long exist. At present there is no temperance organ- 
ization in this place. There is not, however, excessive spirit 
drinking in the island, as the bulk of the native population are 
Mohammedans, and all true Moslems here, as in Sierra Leone 
and other places, are total abstainers,—a principle enjoined 
upon them by their creed. 
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THE GAMBIA COLONY. 

The Gambia Colony, situated some 480 miles north of Sierra 
Leone, has a population of 14,266. Indulgence in the use of 
alcoholic drinks is excessive here, and more so, perhaps, than 
in any other British Colony on the West Coast of Africa, Ef- 
forts have been made to plant the Order of Good Templary 
here, but without success. The liquor traffic is regulated by 
licenses and duties as in Sierra Leone. 

This paper does not include the Republic of Liberia, nor the 
French stations of Whydah and Porto Novo, lying between the 
Gold Coast Colony and Lagos, as also Assinee and Grand 
Bassam above Cape Coast, nor the German Colony of Little 
Popo, a little below Whydah. Excepting Liberia, it is doubt- 
ful whether there are any temperance organizations in any of 
these places. 


CAPE COLONY. 


BY THE REV. N. J. HOFMEYR, SENIOR PROFESSOR OF 
THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE OF THE DUTCH 
REFORMED CHURCH, CAPE COLONY. 


Tuts Colony was founded by the Dutch in 1653, and ceded to 
the English in 1806. Its present population, numbering a 
million and a half, and extending over an area twice as large 
as that of Great Britain and Ireland, is very varied. The 
Europeans or Whites count 377,000. Of these, 220,000 are the 
Dutch-speaking descendants of the earlier settlers. They are most 
influential with regard to politics, being united in their aims, 
and having a majority in both Houses of Parliament. Among 
them no temperance work worth mentioning is being done. 
The Dutch Reformed Church, to which they mainly belong, 
refrains from this work. Only one of its ministers has an 
Abstinence organization in his parish; while the senior 
Theological Professor has established an Abstinence Society 
among the many young men who, for their education, flock 
from all parts of South Africa to Stellenbosch, which is one of 


_ Our most important educational centres. The Dutch-speaking 


people keep aloof from the temperance movement, not because 
there is no necessity for it among them, but because they are ofa 
very conservative character, look upon temperance work as an 
Anglo-American innovation, and, clan-like, cling to one an- 
other. To this section of the population the viticulturists 
belong. The vine, which is more prolific here than elsewhere, 
yielded, in 1891, no less than 1,315,216 gallons of wine ; 
311,248 gallons of brandy; 2,599,147 pounds of raisins; be- 
sides 268,036 baskets of grapes, which were eaten as fruit. No 
excise duty is levied upon Colonial wine and brandy ; a pro- 
hibitive duty is imposed upon spirits distilled otherwise than 
from the fruit of the vine; a heavy import duty is levied upon 
all foreign intoxicants ; Colonial brandy is transported by the 
Government railways cheaper than the necessaries of life ; 
such is the protection enjoyed by the viticulturists, 

Among the English-speaking Whites an ever growing temper- 
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ance work has been carried on since 1873, by the “ Independent 
Order of Good Templars.” Their lodges are gradually spread- 
ing over the Colony. For a time the Churches of the English- 
speaking Whites kept aloof from this movement, but they have 
since taken up temperance work. Of these the Episcopal and 
the Wesleyan Churches carry on their temperance work on the 
double basis. The Wesleyan Conference, last year, recom- 
mended the use of non-intoxicating wine in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. In 1889 was founded the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. It works on the same lines as 
the World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in America, 
and bids fair to become a powerful ally in the good cause. 
There is also a small Society of Rechabites. The Gospel 
Temperance Association or Blue Ribbon Army, which, a few 
years ago, numbered thousands of members, has practically 
been absorbed in the temperance organizations established by 
various Churches. 

In the Eastern and Midland Districts our Jabourers are mainly 
drafted from the native population—Hottentot, Fingo, Kaffir, 
and Bechuana—amounting to g00,0o00, of whom 754,000 are 
still living in a barbarous state, the rest having come under 
the civilizing influence of various Protestant Missions. Much 
mischief is being done by unprincipled traders who precede 
and follow missionary enterprise, and sell to the natives the 
Colonial brandy of which the effects are more fatal than those 
of Kaffir beer, for it not only abounds in fusel oil, but is often . 
mixed with very deleterious substances. In 1883 it was 
officially reported that at Kimberley, our great mining centre, 
106 natives had died in two months’ time from the effects of 
brandy-drinking. The natives dread the canteen as their worst 
enemy, though they feel unable to resist its temptations, and 
have more than once petitioned Parliament to prevent the 
establishing of these drink-shops in their midst ; which desire, 
however, has only partially been met, so that the areas within 
which the sale of intoxicants to the natives is prohibited, are 
not as extensive and as numerous as wished by the natives and 
their friends. The Wesleyan and some other missionaries for- 
bid the use of intoxicants to the members of Native Churches. 
For the benefit of such of the natives and other coloured 
people as have come under missionary influence, there was 
established, in 1873, the “Order of True Templars,” whose 
efforts have been as successful as those of the Good Templars. 
In our Western Districts the labourers are mainly the bastard 
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descendants, partly of native Hottentots, partly of emancipated 
slaves. It is to be deplored that so few of them have joined 
existing Temperance Associations. As a class they are sinking 
ever lower, a result mainly due to the low price (even two- 
pence per bottle) at which wine is sold at the common can- 
teens, and the large daily quantities of wine which, as a rule, 
the labourers on the farms receive from their employers as part 
of their wages. 

The “Cape Temperance Alliance” has been the means of 
collecting the friends of temperance into one body for the pur- 
pose of influencing Parliamentary action. To this we owe, that 
a few years ago a Government proclamation, opening a large 
native area for the drink traffic, was recalled ; and that of late 
years each succeeding Parliamentary Act regulating the drink 
traffic, has been an improvement upon its predecessor. No in- 
toxicants may be sold in any apartment which communicates 
with other apartments, and in which other articles are sold ; on 
Sunday the sale of liquor is forbidden, except by certain hotels to 
bona fide travellers ; an existing license is discontinued at the re- 
quest of two-thirds of the Parliamentary voters; a new license 
can be granted only at the request of the majority of the voters 
for Divisional Councils. 

We have some fervent and able temperance workers, fore- 
most among them Mr. Theodore Schreiner, and his sister, Mrs. 
Stewart. They have not laboured in vain. They have won 
public respect for the temperance movement, and have brought 
about a change in the drinking habits of thousands, even of 
many individuals and families who have not adopted strict 
temperance principles. Yet, on the whole, there is a lack of 
zeal among the friends of temperance, which is sadly to be de- 
plored, because so much is still to be done, as is apparent from 
the facts that, according to competent judges, three-fourths of 
the crime committed is traceable to drink, and that in 1891 
wine, spirits, and beer were imported into this wine and beer 
and brandy producing country, to the value of £260,319— 
being an advance on the former year of £44,499,—mainly for 
the use of the English-speaking portion of the community. A 
deep and wide-spread Temperance Revival is sorely needed. 
We pray God to raise up from among us Christ-like men and 
women, who, by peculiar gifts of heart and head and speech, 
will excel their predecessors in the power of moving their 
fellow-colonists to abstain from the use of intoxicants. These 
men and women will prove the true benefactors of their country. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
BY MARY S. WHITNEY, PRES. W. C. T. U. 


From the remotest times the Hawaiians used the liquor 
made from the awa—a root growing wild upon the mountains. 
It is prepared by being chewed by persons who are accustomed 
to the business, and the juice and saliva expectorated into a 
container, where it is allowed to ferment. It is still much used 
by the common people, and produces a stupid kind of drunk- 
enness, with inflamed eyes, scaly skin, and premature decrep- 
itude. 

It has been well said that “heathenism is never so degraded 
but that civilization can give it something more degrading.” 
About the year 1800, twenty years before the first missionaries 
landed upon these islands, some escaped convicts from Botany 
Bay found their way here, and contrived to distill a sort of 
liquor from sugar-cane, which was growing here. The king, 
Kamehameha I., and his people speedily acquired a relish for 
spirits, and navigators who touched at these shores at that 
early day were soon able to carry on a lively trade in rum and 
other liquors. Before long, the king, who was a thorough des- 
pot, found what havoc intoxicating drink was producing among 
his people, and he strictly tabooed all distilleries within his 
kingdom, and not a drop was allowed to be manufactured. 
Thus he was able to hold the evil in check in a measure, but 
upon his death in 181g all restraint was thrown aside, and his 
son and successor, Kamehameha II., led the people into the 
greatest excess. 

Among such scenes as this the first missionaries landed the 
following year. The common people were everywhere at the 
lowest point of degradation. Rev. Hiram Binghan,, in his his- 
tory of those times, says: “It was no uncommon thing to find 
whole villages in a state of beastly intoxication. Intemper- 
ance is as stubborn a foe as any species of idolatry, But this 
foe, emboldened by many foreign traders and visitors, showed 
his appalling front and gigantic strength wherever we ap- 
proached, and for years stood dauntless to guard the field.” 

(358) 
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With the death of Kamehameha IL, in England in 1824, and 

during the reign of eight years as regent of the good Queen 

Kaahumann, a better era dawned uponthe land. ~ 

In 1827 the first criminal code was enacted by the chiefs, 
against murder, theft, retailing ardent spirits, Sabbath-break- 
ing, and gambling—declaring that foreigners as well as natives 
should be amenable to these laws. English and American 
residents had heretofore claimed to be independent of Ha- 
waiian law, and therefore rebelled against these laws and- 
threatened violence. But a ship-of-war from the United States 
arrived just then, most opportunely bringing a letter from 
President John Quincy Adams, in which he said: “ Our citizens 
who violate your laws or interfere with your regulations, vio- 
late at the same time their duty to their own country and merit 
censure and punishment.” Taking encouragement from this 
attitude of the United States Government, Kaahumann and 
the other chiefs persisted in enforcing these laws; and when 
attempts were made to evade them, such as selling coffee and 
giving away rum, they were not to be trifled with. When re- 
quested to give permission to sell to foreigners, though not to 
natives, they replied: “To horses, cattle, and hogs you may 
sell rum, but to real men you must not on these shores.” 

Under the administration of Kuakini as Governor of Oahu, 
in 1831, a native Temperance Society was formed at Honolulu, 
having a thousand members, with the following remarkable 
pledge (translation) : 

“7, We will not drink ardent spirits for pleasure. 

“2, We will not deal in ardent spirits for the sake of gain. 

“3. We will not engage in distilling ardent spirits. 

“4, We will not treat our relatives, acquaintances, or stran- 
gers with ardent spirits. 

“ We will not give ardent spirits to workmen on account 
of their labor.” 

Let it be noticed that this was four years before the first 
National Temperance Convention in the United States declared 
in favor of total abstinence; and nine years before the great 
Washingtonian movement. 

After the death in 1832 of the great and good Kaahumann, 
one of the most remarkable women of any land, and the suc- 
cession of the young king, Kamehameha III., for a time the 
restraints upon the manufacture, sale, and use of liquor were 
relaxed, favored by a large class of foreigners residing here, 
who used the well-known argument that by encouraging the 
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traffic the revenues of the country would be increased. Men 
were always ready to bring to the country as much of the 
poison as could find a sale. 

In November, 1835, at a great temperance meeting held in 
Honolulu, a committee of natives was appointed, who drew up 
the following memorial, said to be the first formal written peti- 
tion ever presented to a Hawaiian monarch : 

(Translation): “Know thou, O King Kauikeaouli, this is 
our mature and undisguised sentiment. We make our earnest 
petition to you. Let the purchase of spirits and the retailing 
of spirits at the rum-selling houses and the distilling of spirits 
come to a total end—just these three things. 

“ We believe the kingdom would not be impoverished should 
these several things cease ; for the people and the foreigners 
too are ensnared by these evil things. 

“Thou thyself hast seen the drunkenness, contentions, the 
wounds and death of the people and foreigners by means of 
ardent spirits during thy reign. 

“Wherefore we greatly desire these evils may be utterly 
abolished ; not for our individual benefit only is this petition 
set forth that this course may be abandoned, but for your own 
good, O king, and that of your chiefs and people. 

“We, who abominate the practices’ here complained of, 
therefore set our names under this writing to oppose the whole- 
sale traffic, the manufacture, and the retail of spirits at these 
islands. Let your true consent be subjoined to forbid these 
things, for thou knowest it would not be adverse but a great 
safeguard to the people of this country, and of other countries 
here in thy kingdom, O king. And if thou understandest this 
matter, make known thy will, that we may see and hear.” 

This petition was at once signed by six of the highest chiefs 
on Oahu, and by nearly three thousand of the people, and 
thousands of the natives on the other islands united their in- 
fluence to the same object. 

As the result, the following law was proclaimed, one of the 
earliest published laws of the kingdom : 

“A law respecting drunkenness, established in the year of 
our Lord 1835 : 

“T. We prohibit drunkenness. Whoever drinks spirituous 
liquors and goes through the streets riotously, abusing those 
who may fall in his way, he is guilty by this law. He shall 
pay six dollars in money, or in other property of the same 
value, and for want thereof shall be whipped twenty-four lashes, 
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or be condemned to labor one month, or be imprisoned one 
month, 

“TI. If the intoxicated person breaks down a fence he shall 
pay one dollar for each fathom, be the same more or less. If 
the offender does not make redress according to this enact- 
ment, he shall rebuild the fence which he has broken down. 
But if the breach in a fence or a house be small, the fine like- 
wise shall be small; and if the aggressor refuses to pay it, he 
shall be imprisoned one month, and then liberated. This is 
the punishment for damaging or breaking a fence or a house. 

“TIT. When the individual who damages a fence or a house 
pays the amount forfeited by his crime to the owner, he the 
owner shall pay to the judge one-fourth of every dollar which 
the fencebreaker or the housebreaker shall pay. 

“ (Signed) KAMEHAMEBA III.” 

Under the careful guidance of the missionaries and the des- 
potic rule of the king and chiefs, other laws were enacted, of 
which the following is a specimen, enacted in 1840: 

“T. If any man take potatoes, sugar-cane, melons, or any 
article of food and transform it to an intoxicating liquor, and 
drink it, he shall be fined one dollar, and if he do the like again 
the fine shall be two dollars, thus the fine shall be doubled for 
every offence, even to the utmost extent.” 

“JI. If any one 11ake an intoxicating liquor, such as is men- 
tioned above, and give it to another to drink, he too shall be 
fined according to the first section of the law. 

“TI1. Whosoever shall drink that which another has prepared 
in order to produce intoxication, as mentioned above, he too 
has violated the law, and shall be fined in the same manner as 
he who prepared the drink.” 

These were the halcyon days of the Hawaiian mission. “The 
churches were crowded with willing worshippers, The ‘ cold- 
water army’ embraced legions of valiant champions, who 
mustered occasionally in holiday dress, and marched with 
flaunting standards of ‘Down with Rum!’ ‘Cold water 
only!’ Life and property were everywhere safe.” A heavy 
duty was laid upon wine, and making it in the country or im- 
porting brandy or other spirituous liquors was strictly pro- 
hibited. This was in twenty years from a condition of the 
lowest degradation, filth, and drunkenness. 

In 1850 a law was enacted which continued in force until 
1882, the first article of which read as follows: “ Whoever shall 
sell, give, purchase, or procure for andin behalf of any native 
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of this kingdom, of for his use, any spirituous liquor or other 
intoxicating drink or substance, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding two hundred dollars; and in default of the pay- 
ment of such fine, by imprisonment at hard labor for a term 
not exceeding two years.” 

Up to the year 1882 drunkenness was almost unknown 
among the natives. One might live here many years and 
never see a drunken Hawaiian on the streets. While in Hono- 
lulu liquor might be sold to foreign residents, all other places 
on the islands were under practical prohibition. 

This law was not forced upon the people by foreigners nor 
by any foreign power, but was first devised by the chiefs under 
the regency of Kaahumann, and repeatedly re-enacted in differ- 
ent forms under subsequent administrations. And this, too, 
against the continual opposition of individuals and nations 
whose claims to superior civilization might well be questioned. 
We cannot too much admire the wise firmness shown by the 
chiefs and people in thus persistently standing for the right. 

In 1882, mainly through the influence of the king, Kalakaua, 
this law, prohibitory as affecting Hawaiians, which had practi- 
cally been in force for sixty years, under which the Hawaiian 
nation had passed from heathenism to a recognized place 
among the Christian nations of the world, was repealed, against 
the protests and petitions of thousands of our best citizens, 
and the sale of liquor to Hawaiians made as free as to other 
races. Licensed saloons exist only in Honolulu, but it is 
well known that Chinese and Portuguese stores all over the 
islands keep and sell to Hawaiians and others the vilest liquors, 
with little attempt to prevent it on the part of the officers of 
the law. 

When the late Queen Liliuokalani ascended the throne in 
1891, it was hoped and believed that her influence would be 
thrown upon the side of temperance and morality. And for a 
while these hopes seemed to be realized ; she discountenanced 
the open use of liquors at her public entertainments and re- 
fused them herself. But it cannot be said that her subsequent 
course fulfilled our early hopes. 

Numerous Temperance Societies among the foreign residents 
have had a longer or shorter existence, since the “ Hawaiian 
Total Abstinence Union” was organized in 1844. In Novem- 
ber, 1884, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, as her first landing- 
place in her memorable tour of eight years around the world in 
the interests of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
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spent a month in Honolulu and organized the W. C. T. U. of 
the Hawaiian Islands. This, with its branches, is the only 
nominally Temperance Society upon the islands at the present 
time, though the Y. M. C. A. has an active and efficient tem- 
perance committee. 

As to the “future outlook,” as this article is written we are 
in a transition state in government, and it is impossible to fore- 
cast the future. But it is hoped and believed that under a new 
régime, with better men as rulers—and as a result, with better 
laws, or with existing laws more faithfully enforced—a better 
day will open for the Hawaiian people. 


MEXICO. 
BY REV. DAVID F. WATKINS. 


THERE were total abstainers, and drunkenness was severely 
punished, among certain classes, in Mexico, ages before the 
conquest. : 

Since the advent of Protestant missionaries in the country, 
the first temperance society was organized in Ahualulco, a 
town sixty miles west of the City of Guadalajara, in the State 
of Jalisco, by the Rev. J. L. Stephens, in January, 1874, and 
about two months before his martyrdom in the same place, 
that is nineteen years ago to-day. 

The first Protestant Church in Western Mexico was organ- 
ized in Guadalajara, December 25, 1873, and the converts 
unanimously pledged themselves to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors, a prerequisite for church membership. Since that 
time temperance societies were formed in a few places in the 
Republic, but a united effort on the part of the different de- 
nominations in favor of temperance was not realized until a 
few W. C. T. U. ladies organized in 1888, with the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Taber, of the Friends ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Siberts, of the M. E. Church ; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Osborne, of the Baptist Church ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Carter, of the M. E. C., South; Treasurer, Mrs 
Watkins, of the same church, 

The ladies invited friends of the cause to meet at the Baptist 
Church in this city, the evening of October 3, 1888. Several 
ministers spoke on the occasion. The large congregation 
present put itself on record in favor of temperance, the vote of 
approbation being almost unanimous. It was decided at this 
meeting that the denominations represented should organize 
societies in their respective churches, all of them to be a 
united body, to meet once a year in the anniversary services to 
discuss the temperance interests in general. 

The first society formed as the result of this meeting was 
“The Juarez Temperance Society,” in the M. E. C., South, 
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followed in order of time. Societies were also formed in a 
number of places in the Republic. The W.C. T. U. published 
their constitution and by-laws in Spanish, also a small temper- 
ance catechism. It is due to Mrs. Taber to mention the fact 
that she was the prime mover in this temperance reform in 
Mexico. With the aid of her efficient helpers she began a 
work that has already greatly benefited hundreds of homes in 
the Republic. 

April 1, 1889, I published, in the City of Mexico, the first 
number of the first strictly temperance paper in this country, 
called £/ Protector del Hogav—the protector of the home. My 
good friend, Mr. Morales, the native pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in this city, was my best supporter, writing interesting 
articles and contributing with his means to defray the ex- 
-penses of the publication of the little paper. Mr. Morales is 
an indefatigable worker in the good cause. More than a year 
ago the ministers of the M. E. Church began to publish a tem- 
perance paper called Z/ Defensor del Hogar—the defender 
of the home. Some time ago I received, through the kindness 
of Mr. Demorest, a few of his medals, and Mr. Morales has 
already had one public competition in the presence of a very 
large audience. If the temperance cause will lag in Mex- 
ico it will be due to the apathy of the Protestant ministers in 
the country. 


TURKEY IN ASTA. 


BY. REV. L. S. CRAWFORD. 


I wis we had a history of “ Temperance Endeavor ” to write 
up for the coming convention. I once heard a lady address a 
Sabbath-school convention and make the statement that one 
could travel far and wide in the Turkish Empire and see no 
wine nor strong drink. That lady made a false statement. It 
is true that the great Prophet of the Mohammedan religion, 
seeing the sad results of intemperance, commanded his fol- 
lowers to abstain from wine. It is further true that the poorer 
and simpler class of Turks do abstain from wine, thus re- 
ligiously following the command of their great Prophet. 

Among the Greeks and Armenians, however, a large part of 
the produce of their many vine-covered hills goes into the 
wine vat. Wine is just as free and just as much used among 
the so-called Christians of Turkey as cider was in New Eng- 
land thirty and forty and more years ago. So that one who 
does not drink is looked upon as a peculiar person. 

From this wine a brandy called “raki” is distilled. Ina 
number of villages which I have visited I have found Greek 
priests and others holding prominent positions in the church 
and community owning and operating such distilleries. 

The use of this raki is practically universal. Even Turks 
(more of the wealthy class rather than the poorer mentioned 
above as abstainers) satisfy their conscience by abstaining 
from the forbidden wine, and by drinking, oftentimes to in- 
toxication, the unforbidden, because not then known, raki. 

All this has been the means of opening the way for European 
drinks, and even American rum has found its way here. We 
are not so sorry for this new importation, because the less pure 
and more adulterated and so more dangerous foreign drinks, 
while making quicker work of the drunkards, are opening the 
eyes of the people to consider the danger of the situation. 

During this terribly cold weather (no one remembers such 
another winter in this region) the ladies of Broussa, irrespect- 
ive of church or creed, formed a Benevolent Society. As 
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quarters of the city, my wife was intrusted with funds for our 
quarter. A careful inquiry into each case seeking aid revealed 
the fact that in at least three-quarters of the families now suffer- 
ing, strong drink had been directly or indirectly connected 
with their poverty. It is a matter of great moment and gives 
cause for gratitude that help was provided for them in this 
emergency, but we have not failed to call attention to the re- 
sults of drinking in our talks with the young men. 

We rejoice in the recent action of the Turkish Government 
in carrying into execution an old law to the effect that no 
liquor-shop shall be allowed within a certain distance of a 
Turkish mosque. As a consequence three or four drinking- 
places have been closed just about us during the past few 
months. 

There are two others which we would like to*see closed, and 
petitions for closing have been circulated (they are outside of 
the above-mentioned limit), but as they are for the support of 
the Greek schools, and fear was expressed that money for the 
schools could not be raised if these drinking-places were closed, 
the petition was stopped before being presented to the Turkish 
authorities. 

It is terribly sad to see school boys learning to drink, and 
feeling that it is all right, “ for does not the money go to sup- 
port the schools ?.” 

I may mention iight here that I have told one of the school 
committee that if they will put a stop to the sale of liquor in 
the café of the school I will guarantee to get £5 for their 
school from lovers of temperance in America. 

If you ask what special effort we are making in the temper- 
ance line, we should perhaps be obliged to reply, “no-special 
effort, but every effort.” To us the saddest thing here in the 
East is, that while ail classes are religiously inclined, religion 
seems to have no connection, in their thought, with action. 
We are striving, by precept and example, to show them and 
to teach them that religion is a life, and whatever hinders the 
highest and purest thought and course of action is a sin; that 
“the pure in heart shall see God,” etc. We have daily occa- 
sion to emphasize the fact that strong drink is one of the worst 
foes of true religion. 

I think that every one of our American missionaries are 
total abstainers. One of the accepted tenets of our Protestant 
body is that no “drinking man” is worthy to belong to the 
church. [I would make this remark with caution, as wine 
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drinking is (as I have said above) looked upon as cider drink- 
ing in old New England ; total abstinence is not always made 
a condition of church membership, though the majority of our 
Protestants are practically total abstainers.] Some of our 
most worthy members are men who acknowledge that the 
Gospel has saved them from a drunkard’s grave. 

In our course of Sabbath-school lessons at least once a 
quarter we have a temperance lesson. Your kindness has pro- 
vided us with numerous temperance plates which are doing 
good work in tracts and other publications, We long for an 
awakening of the people, but we are sowing and praying and 
working in hope, feeling sure that bright temperance days are 
before us. May God hasten the day. 

I must not forget to say that in Smyrna and Constantinople 
English ladies have opened “Temperance Rests” for sailors. 
In these, religious services are held every evening. Good 
books and papers are furnished and sent off with each ship.. 

In these the temperance work is prominent, and many a 
poor sailor has signed the pledge. The ladies try and follow 
up these individual cases as far as possible, and often write to 
those who have been at their meetings and get hopeful and 
cheering letters from them. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY MRS. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT. 


Very few parts of the globe have been so completely shut up 
from all reforms as South America. Missionaries from the 
United States appear to have been the only ones to lift a voice 
against the evils of drink. This seems strange when there are 
20,000 English in Buenos Ayres alone. While the country is by 
no means exempt from the evil results of drink, they are less 
appalling than in England. Perhaps this fact has lulled the 
few English abstainers into ease if not indifference. 

Rev. Mr. Woods, of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church, arrived in Montevideo about a third of a century 
since, and began preaching total abstinence at once. In process 
of time he founded a society for young people. When he went 
to Buenos Ayres later, he did the same thing there. Afterward 
he went to Chile and there made beginnings, which, in 1889, 
under the guidance of Mrs. Arms, became a Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Rev. Justus Nelson went to Para, Brazil, 
a few years since, has edited a religious paper in which he has 
spoken out bravely, has taught his few converts the doc- 
trine, and insists on the practice. Apparently but little, if 
anything, has been done by other missionaries, except to con- 
tinue themselves, nearly all of them, the practice of total 
abstinence. 

In the winter of 1891-2, Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt visited 
the east coast of South America for the purpose of forming 
W.C.T. U.’s. She organized twoin Argentina, at Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario; one in Uruguay, at Montevideo ; two in Brazil, 
at Piracicaba and Taubaté. Inthe spring, ladies who attended 
our meetings in Pernambuco and Para organized. Nothing is 
known of any temperance work in any other countries of South 
America. 

Wine has been the chief beverage until within a few years. 
At the present time much beer is carried there from the United 
States, England, and Germany, and small stills are set up on 
large numbers of sugar plantations in Brazil for the purpose 
of distilling rum out of the refuse. Under these increased 
facilities drunkenness is increasing rapidly. Even among the 
upper classes many families were ruined by wine-drinking 
alone. The Romish priests are the most drunken class of people 
in several countries, if not in all. 
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BY JOHN G. PATON, D.D. 


In reply to your letters forwarded to me, I may say it 
would have given me pleasure to be at the meeting of your 
World’s Temperance Congress, to meet at Chicago in June, but 
if able to carry out my present arrangements, I expect to be in 
Britain, or on my voyage to Australia and the islands by that 
date. I pray that you may have much of the Lord’s presence 
and blessing in meetings and on all you undertake for His 
glory in the best interests of humanity. 

I believe every missionary in our New Hebrides Islands is a 
total abstainer from all intoxicants, and doing all he can to 
lead his islanders to be total abstainers. 

In their heathen state our islanders cultivated, prepared, and 
drank “ Kava” in the evening after their principal daily meal. 
It did not make them boisterous and quarrelsome, but sent 
them to sleep, as if by a dose of opium, soon after they drank 
it. But it enfeebled them in mind and body, so that under its 
influence many a man is shot dead in revenge for some offence, 
or as a challenge to war by the enemies of his tribe. 

However, no matter how they like it, or how long they have 
used it, generally as each person, village, and tribe embrace the 
Gospel and are led to love and serve Jesus Christ as their God 
and Saviour, they give up the use of kava, dancing, and all their 
heathen practices, from a sense of duty to God, for their own 
safety, and to be able by example to lead others to abstain from 
all such evils. They say man’s precious time and reason are 
too valuable to be lost even for a time by intoxication, and to 
keep from its ruinous influence, on the person, the family, and 
society, they entirely abstain from ava, and from the white 
man’s fire-water, in rum and whiskey, which cause such misery 
and crime, for there is no fear of the abstainer who never tastes 
them or gives them to others, becoming a drunkard, or filling 
the drunkard’s grave and meeting his doom. 

On some of our islands the native Christians take a volun- 
tary pledge, as given by their missionary, and on other islands 
they simply promise, God helping them, that they will hence- 
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forth abstain from ava and all intoxicating liquors. They are 
led to fear and hate intoxicants from seeing their demoralizing 
influence on white sailors and traders when under their vitiat- 
ing power, which also helps us in warning them against this 
curse of humanity with all its evils. On some islands where 
rum and brandy could not be got, degraded white traders have 

‘ taught the islanders to make intoxicating drink out of oranges, 
and also from the sap of the cocoanut tree, which kills their 
‘most valuable fruit- -producing tree, for when all other food 
fails, our poor islanders can live on cocoanuts, but the slaves of 
intemperance seek, at any cost, the maddening soul-and-body- 
destroying cup, regardless of consequences. 

Before I left Aurora on furlough in mission interests, as the 
lives of some had been lost by intoxicating drinks given by 
white traders, I advised all the natives to renew their pledge 
as total abstainers from all such drinks, and gave them a week 
to talk about it and pray over it, when they all resolved to do 
so, except a few of the leading men. I then advised them to 
take another week for consultation and prayer about it, and 
especially to pray that God would lead the unwilling men and 
all to unite in taking the pledge for the common good. After 
this every member of my church was so influenced to take the 
pledge, and even the leading men and chief resolved that if 
they could prevent it, no intoxicating drink of any kind should 
enter their island, and in this, so far, they have succeeded. 
Hence, in my absence, without any white missionary on the 
island, the noble old chief has taken my place, and with the as- 
sistance of the elders and church members, has been able suc- 
cessfully to carry on the church services, Sabbath-schools, and 
day-schools, so that there has, so far, been no falling away for 
the last three years. Once a year, by appointment of the Synod 
at my request, a missionary is sent over to celebrate mar- 
riages, baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, which they appre- 
ciate much and do all they can in loving and serving the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Yet twenty-five years ago they were all nude 
savage cannibals. The blessed Gospel is yet the power of God 
unto salvation to black and white men, to all who truly believe 
and love Jesus. In observing the Lord’s Supper, some mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society in the South Seas 
use cocoanut water and native food instead of bread and wine, 
and all the oldest missionaries of our group would also have 
done so, but in Synod, by a majority, the younger missionaries 
voted against us. Gckess, like myself, put a glass of wine into 
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a flagon of water to be so used. It is not the bread and liquid 
used, but through it the Christian’s mind and heart by faith 
spiritually feasting on the body and blood of Jesus Christ, as 
on Calvary offered a sacrifice for man’s sin by which present 
and eternal salvation is secured to all men and women, young 
and old, who repent and believe in Jesus, loving and serving 
Him as our Redeemer whose blood cleanses us from all sin. 

By the use of native food and water instead of bread and 
wine in the Eucharist, I cannot see what is to prevent all earn- 
est Christians holding direct communion with Jesus and each 
other as at the Lord’s table they feast on the riches of His re- 
deeming love and blessed salvation ; a foretaste of our eternal 
feast on His love and mercy in glory. “O what will it be to be 
there,” “ made like unto Him and seeing Him as He is in glory.” 

The want of European bread and wine on our islands and 
among such races might, for a long period, prevent them from 
being able to celebrate the communion, and so keep the Lord’s 
death in remembrance till He come, and deprive them of a 
powerful means of grace, whereas wherever man is found the 
common bread and water on which he lives could be used to 
represent His broken body and shed blood for the remission of 
man’s sin. It is what is symbolized that the soul feasts upon 
by faith at the communion table, and not on the elements used. 
Through them Jesus must be all and in all to the believing 
soul. Our Chief among ten thousand, our altogether lovely, 
our God and Saviour—our eternal joy and reward—may all 
men so be led to love and serve Jesus Christ. 

From what I have heard and seen in America and elsewhere 
I fear at present there is a dangerous tendency in some of the 
enthusiastic leaders of temperance unions, placing temperance 
before men’s minds, as if it were to take the place of our dear 
Lord Jesus in their hearts, and in the work of their lives; on 
such a course God’s blessing cannot rest. Temperance and all 
else should be used in bringing all men to Jesus for salvation. 
Jesus must be the foundation of -all men’s present joys and 
hopes, the central figure on which our eyes always rest as we 
love and serve Him because He first loved us and gave Himself 
for us, and is now our all-prevailing intercessor at the Father’s 
right hand in glory ; our silent witness who will at death be 
our strict and impartial judge, for we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ when His summons comes. So 
living daily, with love to Jesus prompting, His glory ought to 
ibe the motive of all our actions in the cause of temperance, 
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-and all else we do in living, spending and being spent for 


Him, by every means of grace seeking the salvation of perishing 
men and women, Life so spent is indeed delightful walking 
with and serving Jesus. 

We New Hebrides missionaries are now grieved exceedingly 
by godless traders following in our wake, and by rum, brandy, 
and firearms doing all they can to undo our blessed work, and 
demoralizing and destroying our remaining forty thousand 
cannibals on islands we have not yet reached: by the Gospel, 
but who are now all pleading with us for the teaching of Jesus, 
to save them from such curses of humanity, and from the Kan- 
aka Labour Traffic Slavers who are rapidly depopulating the 
islands and causing much misery and death to the islanders. © 
Yet by God’s blessing on the teaching of the Gospel with its 
enlightening, elevating, and sanctifying influences, He has given 
us twenty islands on which life and property are now safe; we 
have about 14,000 converts, 18 white missionaries, and 200 na- 
tive teachers educated by us for their work from the cannibals 
with whom we began it there. We have some 250 schools or- 
ganized on the islands, and the Scriptures translated, printed, 
and read in 15 new languages, and our Master’s blessed work 
gradually extending, and yet all this work, and our islanders, 
are now being destroyed by traders trading there in rum, 
brandy, and firearms, which Christian America could long ago 
have prevented by agreeing with Britain in prohibiting Ameri- 
can traders from using as trade these destructive agencies. 
For many years Britain has forbidden all her traders from 
using as trade with the islanders intoxicating drinks and fire- 
arms, and when she appealed to the other great powers inter- 
ested, France and Germany, in the interests of humanity, 
agreed to unite with Britain in this prohibition if America 
would do so. But as America refused to enter it, France and 
Germany also withdrew from it, until America agrees to it. 
Hence, America seems to have been and now is the only great 
power preventing this terrible curse of our race being excluded 
from destroying a deeply interesting but defenceless race 
against such evils. I had private interviews with your late 
President, Chief Secretary, and many leading Senators and 
Congressmen, who were all in deep sympathy with us, and, I 
believe, did all they could to bring about this national prohi- 
bition of intoxicants and firearms, and opium being used as 
trade by traders on our wnannexed Western Pacific Islands. But 
it will devolve on the new President and his Government to 
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enter this prohibition, and forever sweep away this stain at 
present on Christian America’s honour. May God soon lead 
your President, by entering this union with Britain, to add 
another laurel to America’s glory in leading all to rally around 
her and Britain, and so save our islanders from misery and 
destruction. To this end may we plead for the influence and 
help of your Congress, and may God bless and prosper your 
alliance, and all that tends to promote America’s best interests 
and prosperity. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, March, 1893. 


NATAL. 
BY E. CONSTANTINE, 


THE population of Natal is as follows : White people, 42,759 ; 
Indians, 43,070; natives, 469,747 ; total, 555,576. 

The imports were for 1892: Ale and beer, in bottle, 98,996 
gallons; value, £15,798; ale and beer, in wood, 170,592 gal- 
lons; value, £258,442; total, £274,240; spirits of all kinds, 
176,070 gallons; value, £67,831; wines, in bottle, 14,094 gal- 
lons; value, 412,528; wines, in wood, 26,270 gallons; value, 
46,190; total, £18,718. 

The exports were for 1892: Ale and beer, 9 gallons; value, 
433 Spirits (rum), 115,873 gallons; value, £3,460. 

We have a brewery in Pietermantzburg, but I have no idea to 
what extent they produce their ales. 

The rum exported was made at our sugar factories. 

I am not in a position to say how much of the ale, spirits, and 
wine imported is consumed in Natal and how much passes in 
transit to the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

Prior to 1873 only such Temperance work as could be per- 
formed by a few of the old colonists keeping a pledge-book 
handy was attempted. On June gth of that year the Rev. 
Ralph Stott opened the first Good Templar Lodge, and the I. 
O. G. T. may be said to be the pioneer society in Natal ; from 
its ranks have sprung several other societies, such as the forma- 
tion of a branch of the Alliance established about 1882. This 
body is ever busy watching the political aspect of the Temper- 
ance question. Then there are two branches of the Gospel 
Temperance Mission holding regular meetings weekly in the 
two chief towns, and a noble work they are doing. 

There are also several branches of the Women’s Christian 


- Temperance Union; they are making their influence felt in 


Natal on the liquor question. They not only show a marked 
opposition to the granting of new licenses, but wherever there 
is a mass of people, whether it be in Market Square, popular 
sports or Volunteer Encampment, there you may see their tents 
pitched, with non-alcoholic beverages for sale in opposition to 


the licensed victuallers. 
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Then we have tliree tents of the Independent Order of Recha- 
bites, a Temperance benefit society. The first tent was opened 
in 1876, the second in 1880, and the third in 1892. There are 
200 members in the three tents. . 

We have also two divisions, established in 1891, of another 
Temperance Friendly Society with about too members. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a Temperance Band, and 
the Church of England have their Guilds, with its two sec- 
tions, moderate drinkers and total abstainers. 

The Rising Generation, too, are busy. All the Nonconform- 
ist Bodies have Bands of Hope in connection with their 
churches which are all well attended. 

To return to the Good Templars, I may state they have suc- 
ceeded in commanding the respect of all sections of the com- 
munity (except perhaps it be the canteen-keepers). We have 
to-day 21 Lodges, containing 900 members (adults) and several 
Juvenile Temples, containing about 500 members. Such is the 
power of the Temperance party here, that it is next to impos- 
sible for any one to secure a new license. As a matter of fact, 
there are no more licensed houses to-day in Durham than there 
were twenty years ago, although the population is treble what 
it was then. The same may almost be said of the whole of the 
colony. 

About three years ago a brewery was started at Pietermantz- 
burg, but, so far, the owners thereof have failed to get any 
sale, or even a place for the sale of their innocent ales in Dur- 
ham, and they are at present in Durham interviewing the lead- 
ing men on our side of the question, begging us to withdraw 
our opposition to its introduction here—I need not add, with- 
out effect. 

According to the laws of our colony, it is a crime to sell or 
give natives drink—(fine £10), This is a glorious statute, and 
a pity it is that the white people have not the like protection. 

We have all closed houses on Sundays. That, too, is a bless- 
ing for which we are thankful, The one act closes them from 
11 P.M. Saturday to 6 A.M. Monday. All we require now is an- 
other act closing them from 6 a.m. Mondays to 11 p.m. Satur- 
days. 

Outside all our societies, we have many zealous workers in 
the Temperance cause. During the 1892 session of our Legis- 
lative Council, one of our leading men introduced and suc- 
ceeded in passing a Local Option Bill. It is now the law of 
the colony, and is likely to materially assist us in our work. 
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Altogether, we may boast of a noble army fighting against our 
common foe in Natal. 

We could do much more if we did not lack one thing, and 
that is, more money. Could we command sufficient funds, | 
believe we could shut up every canteen in Natal in a very short 
time. 

However, we mean to push on and do the best we can with 
the means at our disposal. 

I very much regret that my many duties prevent me going 
more fully into this matter, but trust that what I have written 
may be of some service for the Chicago meeting. 


GERMANY. 


BY CHARLOTTE A. GRAY. 


THE Temperance movement in Germany began in 1837 by 
the formation, under royal auspices, of the German Temper- 
ance, or, as we should call it, Moderation Society. This was 
the result of the agitation following the visit of Robert Baird, 
who had been sent from America in 1835, and after an audi- 
ence with the King, by his command, distributed 30,000 copies 
of the German translation of his “ History of the Temperance 
Societies in America between 1816-35.” He visited all the 
large towns in the north of Germany, and persons of all classes 
were roused. In 1845 the Society had 872 branches, with over 
300,000 members, all pledged against the use of spirits, except 
in sickness. Women’s societies, school societies, and Bands of 
Hope were formed in several of the large towns, and the rev- 
enue on spirits decreased by 254,489 thalers ($190,866). The 
Revolution of 1848 greatly interrupted the work of the Society, 
but sufficient branches remained to call a general assembly in 
1883. 

In this same year another Society was founded, “The 
Deutsche Verein gegen den Misbrauch geistiger Getrinke”’ 
(German society against the abuse of alcoholic drinks). The 
special work of this Society is to spread information concerning 
the drink, and to endeavour to get laws passed for punishing or 
preventing drunkenness. It has also befriended total absti- 
nence societies, and printed papers on their work. But neither 
this nor the first society attempted to diminish or prevent the 
use of beer or wine. 

In 1883 the Good Templar Order crossed the border from 
Denmark, and the first Lodge was formed in the German 
province of Schleswig, in the Danish language. The Order 
made good progress among the spirit-drinkers in this northern 
province. In 1888 the Grand Lodge of Germany, No. 1, was 
formed, and in the same year the first Lodge in the German 
language was instituted at Flensburg. In the following year 
there were sufficient German-speaking Lodges to apply fora 
charter, and the Grand Lodge of Germany, No. 2, was formed. 
At the close of 1891 a Lodge was formed in Berlin, and the 
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following summer one at Leipzig, in Saxony. The introduc- 
tion of the Order into German Switzerland at the beginning 
of 1892 has given a great impulse to the work in Germany, and 
the prospects for the future are brightening. 

In 1884 the “Oesterreichischer Verein gegen Trunksucht”’ 
(Austrian society against drunkenness) was formed. At the 
close of 1891 it made a remarkable appeal to the Upper House, 
in which the evil effects of immoderate drinking, both morally 
and physically, on the individual, his family, and the commu- 
nity are enlarged upon, and the Government petitioned to enact 
a law, whereby any who through the excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors have weakened the will-power, and are thus in- 
capable of self-control, can be placed under control in an ine- 
briate asylum. 

In 1891 a total abstinence society, which also admits moder- 
ate drinkers as honorary members, was started by a young 
enthusiast in Dresden—Wm. Bode, Dr. Phil. It is called 
“Deutsche Alcoholgegnerbund ” (German Union against Alco- 
hol). 

In addition to these, there are also: 

1. A total abstinence society in connection with the Method- 
ist church at Berlin. 

2. Two sections of the International Union for combating 
the use of alcohol, one at Berlin and one at Gratz in Austria 
which is the only tota. abstinence society in the Austrian Em- 
pire. 

3. A well-organized section of the International Blue Cross 
Temperance Society. This last has branches in many parts of 
Germany, divided under north, west, east, southeast, and 
south. There are over 1,300 members and adherents, and the 
president is Herr von Knobbelsdorf in Berlin. 

It is interesting to note that the oldest inebriate asylum in 
the world is the one founded at Lintorf, Dusseldorf, in Ger- 
many, in 1851, for the retention and protection of released pris- 
oners whose intemperance had led to the cause of imprison- 
ment. There are now ten or eleven “Homes” for Inebriates 
in the Empire. 

The struggle against beer-drinking is very hard in Germany, 
but everywhere signs of awakening in relation to its baneful 
working and results are apparent, while the firm attitude taken 
and the activity displayed by the Swiss total abstainers, is hav- 
ing a marked influence wherever their publications become 


known, 


CEYLON: 


THe SECRETARY OF THE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE CONGRESS: 


Dear Sir: I duly received your letter of 28th November, 
and must apologize for not replying to your circular of 4th 
June. The fact is that I have been overwhelmed with work 
during the past year, and it has been quite impossible for me 
to give time to the preparation of the paper you require. In 
addition to this, there is also the fact that there is very little of 
special interest to relate in connection with the Temperance 
work here. We have the usual number of Temperance So- 
cieties, Bands of Hope, etc., but the drink here is not sucha 
social curse as it is in many of our leading Western towns. 
Almost all the Christian churches have a Band of Hope ora 
Temperance Society connected with them, and it is satisfactory 
to note that most of our European missionaries are out and out 
total abstainers. 

I again express my regret at being unable to prepare the 
paper required by you. 

I drew up a short paper for the British Temperance Con- 
gress, held (if I remember rightly) in the Jubilee year, but 
there is very little, as I have said, of special interest connected 
with the work in this Colony. 

EDMUND WALKER. 
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BAHAMA ISLANDS. 


BY REV. DANIEL WILSHERE, NASSAU. 


1. The first temperance work was inaugurated by Rev. 
Henry Capern, in 1841, who established “ Bands of Hope,” 
when temperance meant persecution. 

There are now temperance societies in all the churches— 
een | Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. 

3. There has been a “Good Templar” Order, but I have 
not recently heard of its activity. 

4. The W. C., T. U. have this year elected Mrs. Henry Taylor, 
of Baltimore, President, whose exertions we trust will infuse a 
new devotion into that body; she is very devoted to the work, 
and her winter residence here has been most helpful. 

I am in the midst of our annual meeting work, and trust 
you will pardon brevity. 
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THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE 
IN INDIA, 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. KEARSEY, P.G. Cc) TEMPLAR, J. O01 G. tT. 


WE can only touch very briefly on any point in connection 
with the above. We find the word “history” has no corre- 
sponding Sanskrit word. The Hindu mind seems never to 
have conceived such an idea as an authentic record of past 
facts, based on evidence; we can, therefore, only trace with 
certainty as far back as 300 B.c., although the “ Vedas,” their 
sacred books, are supposed to have been composed, as we now 
have them, about 1500 B.c. From them we learn that a very 
strong intoxicating liquor was not only indulged in by the 
Aryans, but their gods were supposed to delight in it. It is 
thus described : 

“O soma, poured out for Indra to drink, flow on purely in a 


most sweet, and most exhilarating current.” ‘ We have drunk 
the soma, we have become immortal.” “QO soma, gladden 
Varuna and Mitra; cheer Indra-Pavamana! Indra Vishnu. 


Cheer thou the gods, the company of Maruts ; Indru, cheer 
mighty Indra to rejoicing.” 

Indra is stated to have at a single draught swallowed the 
contents of thirty pails filled with soma-juice. Dr. R. Mitra 
tells us, “The earliest Brahman settlers were a spirit-drinking 
race, indulging freely in soma beer and strong spirits.” 

The science of Hindu Shastras show the world as consisting of 
seven oceans and seven continents. Thus: 

SEA oF SALT WATER. 

SEA OF SUGAR-CANE JUICE. 

Sea or Sprriruous Liquors. 

SEA OF CLARIFIED BUTTER, 

Sea oF Sour Curbs. 

Sea or MILK. 

SEA OF SWEET WATER, : 

The foregoing is sufficient to show that strong drink was 
used more or less freely in India at a very early stage. This 
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continued for centuries until Buddhism was introduced, which 
struck a great blow at intemperance; the Buddhist fifth com- 
mandment (binding on all) reads: “ Thou shalt not drink in- 
toxicating liquors.” The Brahmans seeing the good effects of 
this commandment, took it for their text in framing the Code 
of Manu, so that even after Buddhism almost died out, the 
Brahmans and high Hindus kept themselves from strong drink; 
in fact, we find in Book 9g, v. 225, Manu’s Hindu Law, the 
following: “Sellers of spirituous liquors shall be classed with 
gamesters, revilers of Scripture, etc., and shall be instantly 
banished from the town.” Although this prohibition existed, 
we are told by Palastya (an ancient sage) that there were no 
less than thirteen different kinds of liquor: made from grapes, 
honey, sugar, dates, the palm, pepper, rice, cocoanut hemp, 
the mhowa tree, etc., étc. So far back as A.D. 640, when the 
Egyptians lost (or gave up) the Indian trade, and the Saracens 
held it, large quantities of foreign wines had been imported for 
about 750 years, but at that date (A.D. 640) Mohammedans would 
carry on no trade in wine; when they were in power, drinking 
became less prevalent. The Koran, ch. ii., p. 23, and ch. iv., p. 
84, forbids the use of wine (under this head all kinds of intoxi- 
cating liquor are comprehended); the latter clause reads: “ Wine 
and lots are an abomination and the work of Satan.” Thus 
we find the two great religious codes now in use in India up- 
hold temperance and ciscourage the use of intoxicants. Inthe 
time of Akbar, we find there was no excise on intoxicating 
drink; the use of it was then limited to low-caste Hindus, 
Such was the case when Europeans began to have a finger in 
the management of Indian affairs. The East India Company, 
though largely encouraging distillation for the sake of revenue, 
were forced, in 1754, to enact laws for the suppression of drunk- 
enness, by introducing a scale of fines, according to the posi- 
tion of the offender: the higher the position the greater the 
fine. 

The government of India have from time to time passed 
measures for the regulating of the traffic in intoxicants. The 
two principal systems being the Sudder Distillery and the Out- 
still, the former being a central still under government, no one 
else but the officer in charge was allowed to distil spirits in 
the district, and no one without a special permit was allowed 
to take more than one quart away at any one time. The latter 
is more lax, the monopoly being sold by auction to the highest 
bidder, who farms it out, and, of course, uses all means in his 
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power to push the sale; the natives being often led to believe 
that it was a government order that the people should drink. 
Sometimes very sad cases occur from the giving away of sur- 
plus liquor just before the auction, in order to show a greater 
consumption in a given period to run up the price. A mission- 
ary friend tells me that some time ago in these provinces, seven 
men actually drank themselves to death in one day in the city 
of I r. The outstill system has caused an increase in in- 
temperance. We are glad to note that the outstill system has 
been replaced by the distillery system with good results. 

The example of Europeans caused the natives to associate 
Christianity with drinking, as they were under the impression 
total abstinence was impossible or at least suicidal in India. I 
am now able to prove that these impressions were false, and to 
point to Europeans, in and out of thes army, who have stood 
the climate under the most trying circumstances, and come off 
victorious without a drop of alcohol; many of them have also 
brought up large families of smart, intelligent children with- 
out a drop of the poison in their bodies, These by their lives 
do more good to the Temperance cause than many lectures. 
The late Keshub Churder Sen caused many natives to leave off 
drink. Various Temperance societies have been working for 
many years among Europeans and natives. For one European 
abstainer in 1868 in India, there are now thirty. The Army 
Temperance Association (late Staa) numbers over 20,000 ab- 
stainers; the Good Templars over 5,000; the Anglo-Indian 
Temperance League about 12,000; various minor societies 
about 10,000; the W. W. C. T. U. also number many hundreds. 

A grand work has been done by the Mahunt, Kesho Ram 
Roy (a high Hindu priest), agent of the A. I. T. L., at Benares 
(the sacred city); he has been at work four years. Thousands 
have pledged themselves to total abstinence. The revenue 
from intoxicants was reduced 32,000 rs, (15,000 dollars) in one 
year, as a result of his labours and influence. The I. O. G. T. 
mission pledge is against all intoxicating drink and drugs; it 
has not spread far yet, but many have taken its pledge, and six 
drug-shops in one city have been closed as a result. The 
great opium agitation aims at the prohibition of one drug; 
we are thankful, but we would like a clean sweep. We note 
with pleasure that a commission has been appointed to enquire 
into the consumption of ganga, which is reported to have quite 
as ill effects as opium, and three times as much is consumed ; 
fifty-three per cent. of admissions to lunatic asylums in Bengal 
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during the last decade are attributed to its use. We hope re- 
strictions will at once be placed on all these, and ultimately 
that they will be relegated to the medicine-chest, labeled 
mr OisOns 

The population of India is about 300,000,000, of which 220,- 
529,100 are under British rule. Drinking is confined to about 
twenty per cent. of the native and sixty per cent. of the Euro- 
pean population. The consumption of country spirits amounts 
to about 0.85 gal. per head of the native drinking population. 
Many high natives now drink imported liquor, so that although 
the consumption among Europeans has considerably dimin- 
ished, the imports increase. It is now understood to be a dis- 
grace to drink to excess; it will be well when it is considered a 
disgrace to use intoxicants at all. To pass among the educated 
natives (with few exceptions) by day, you would think it im- 
possible that any could be intemperate among them; those who 
indulge, as a rule do so under cover of night, in the seclusion 
of their homes, into which no stranger can penetrate; should 
they be wanted at such a time they are either reported sick or 
performing “ poojah”; even if detected they will point blank 
deny that they indulge. One man said, “It was not my own 
money,-it was given me by my (caste) brothers,”—he thought 
that unanswerable. Nearly all natives use one or the other of 
the intoxicating drugs, Yet intemperance is not rife among 
natives in rural districis; the victims of intemperance are chiefly 
found in large towns. There is a roadside liquor-shop seven 
miles from here, placed near two large villages. The man in 
charge tells me it is exceptional for him to take more than five 
rs. (about $1.50) in a month; the inhabitants do not purchase 
any; all he sells is to travellers. 

We are thankful to our Heavenly Father for the great ad- 
vance in Temperance principles among our own countrymen 
of all classes. As our example in days past has been injurious 
to those who look up to us, may our example now be beneficial 
to them, and instead of Indians having reason to rue, may they 
have cause to bless their intercourse with us. There is now not 
the slightest excuse. 

Cholera, discovered in Bengal 390 years ago, and which 
thousands considered could only be warded off or treated with 
alcohol, has gradually decreased in mortality; twenty-five years’ 
constant residence convinces me (and that is confirmed by the 
highest medical officer in India). The decrease in drinking, 
better sanitary arrangements, and less fear have caused this, 
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Free indulgence in drink always means a terrible mortality. 
Those who drank most were first attacked and few recovered ; 
those who drank none were seldom attacked, and nearly all re- 
covered. An unlimited supply of cold water and ice is the best 
remedy. Alcohol in no case should be administered except by 
skilled physicians. 

I would, in conclusion, respectfully state that my honest con- 
viction to-day is, that India would benefit in every way by the 
total prohibition of the traffic in all intoxicating drink and 
drugs, and by the use of unfermented wine at the Lord’s 
Supper, that all intoxicants may be dissociated with Christian 


worship. 


BULGARIA. 


BY VULKO J. SHOPOFF, PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPOPO- 
LIS TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


THE missionaries of the American Board, who have worked 
among the Bulgarians for more than thirty years, might 
justly be considered as the first workers in temperance among 
our people.. As far as I know, they have always advocated 
total abstinence from alcoholic drinks, and the evangelical 
churches which have been formed under their auspices have 
always endeavored to be guided by the same principles. 

The first attempt at organizing temperance societies in 
Bulgaria was made in Philippopolis. A Boys’ Temperance 
Society of six members was the first result—started by George 
Marsh, a son of one of the missionaries, in the summer of 1887. 
During the summer the numbers increased to thirty and up- 
wards, and included not only boys but men. This Society has 
continued to grow until now it numbers over a hundred mem- 
bers. In September of 1887 a Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was organized in Philippopolis, through the efforts of 
Mrs. Zoe A. M. Locke, the wife of one of the missionaries. With 
characteristic energy and tenacity of purpose, she tried to 
spread temperance principles wherever she could. She trans- 
lated short temperance articles to be used in public meetings, 
as there was very little temperance literature to be found in 
Bulgaria. She translated also some stirring songs and tracts. 

Before another year had passed there were several W. C. T. 
Unions in Bulgaria, in as many different cities, and the temper- 
ance movement took on something of an established character. 

The interest among the young men extended to other cities, 
as Sophia, Samakov, Yamboul, Haskeny, etc., until now there 
are fen Temperance Societies, or as we call ourselves in Bul- 
garia “Druzhene,” and soon we hope to be united into a 
National Temperance Union. 

Many public meetings have been held in these cities by the 
united efforts of these two societies, which have been well re- 
ceived and appreciated by the public. 

_it was thought by the leaders of the Philippopolis Temper- 
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ance societies that the time had come when the temperance 
work could be better served by having a special organ of its 
own, and so the first temperance newspaper in the Bulgarian 
language was started under the name of Temperance Advocate 
(Vusdurzhatel), in January, 1892. 

As it was handsomely printed in an attractive form, and full 
of interesting reading, it soon found its way among all classes, 
even to the peasants, and as a proof of its success, it was neces- 
sary to reprint the first numbers no less than three times. As 
the editor and contributors receive no pay for their services, 
the price of the paper is only just enough to pay the printer 
and the postage. For this reason it is within the reach of the 
poorest, and is much read by them. 

The Rev. J. F. Clarke, one of the oldest missionaries in the 
country, had some of the Demorest contest speeches, for 
medals, translated, and they were very well taken up by the 
young men, mostly in the Samakov Collegiate Institute, and 
by the girls in the Girls’ Boarding School, who contested for 
the prize. Several silver prizes have been awarded, and one 
gold prize. This has been another valuable means of arousing 
an interest in temperance. 

Bulgaria being a country of vineyards, where millions of 
gallons of wine are produced annually, the temperance worker 
finds it very hard to oust the enemy, especially as wine is so 
cheap that it does not require so great an expense to procure 
it asin some other countries of the world. 

The temperance work has been well started, and is growing 
in interest among the more thoughtful, and those who sneer- 
ingly said that we were too few to produce any effect upon the 
general drift of the people towards intemperance, now begin 
to respect our motives, and to see that we may soon play an 
important part in the public vote concerning the question of 
license, etc. It is a difficult problem to know what to do with 
the vineyards or how to dispose of the grapes that there be no 
loss to the government or the people. 

Were the vineyards uprooted, as they were once in the for- 
mer history of Bulgaria, it is doubtful if the consumption of 
liquors would be entirely done away with, as we have so direct 
a communication with other European countries. 


BRAZES 


BY -REV. JUSTUS H. NELSON. 


THE story of Temperance in Brazil is short; that of intem- 
perance is long and cruel. 

The first item of importance is the nature of the alcoholic 
drinks used. In the interior of Brazil, among the untamed 
Indians, and mixed population of whites, Indians, and Afri- 
cans, where communication with the commercial centers is 
difficult, a drink is produced by chewing up Indian corn and 
spitting it into an earthen jar, and letting it remain for several 
days. The saliva turns part of the starch to sugar, as in the 
human stomach, and the sugar in its turn ferments and pro- 
duces a sort of whiskey in the unsavory mash. This fermented 
mash, thinned with water to the consistency of gruel, they 
drink without further process. It is offered to visitors as a 
delicacy, just as wine is in less uncivilized circles, and produces 
the same effects. 

A similar drink is made by the fermentation of one species 
of the manioc root. The root is grated finely, and mingled 
with the finely powdered leaves of a certain herb, which seems 
to play the part of hops in the fermentation. The stiff mass 
thus prepared is covered closely with broad leaves to exclude 
the air. In two or three days it is fermented and ready to 
mix with water and drink. It is a fiery intoxicant. 

In some parts of Brazil, especially in Ceara, the cashew fruit 
isvery abundant. It yields an abundant juice, easily expressed 
by the hands. This juice ferments readily, and in a few days 
is intoxicating. The cashew harvest is the time chosen for 
some of the religious festivals, because then the cashew wine 
is abundant, and an essential source of the hilarity and quar- 
relling and crimes of the occasion. 

The juice of the sugar-cane, expressed by means of rude 
wooden mills, and fermented for one or two days, is drunk 
abundantly by all classes. At three days old one glass will 
make one’s head giddy. It is peddled about the streets in 
barrels on wheels, and sold by the drink. 

Beer and wine are imported in large quantities, and consumed 
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mostly in the cities. Duties are high, and the common people 
cannot afford ts buy much. There are no statistics kept of 
importations by the custom-houses. This trade forms an 
important part of the business of most foreign commercial 
houses in Brazil; and as acorollary of this fact, most foreigners 
are drinkers, and most bitter opponents of Temperance. 

But Brazil itself, although not a grape-growing country, 
produces large amounts of wine. There is more port wine 
drunk in Brazil than is produced in Oporto. The alcohol used 
in these artificial wines is cane rum. 

Of all the alcoholic drinks used in Brazil, cane rum is the 
most abundant, most universal, and cheapest. In seaboard 
towns, and on lines of steamer navigation, it is so cheap that 
aman can get dead drunk forthree cents. Its blighting, with- 
ering, all-killing influence is just the same here as in countries 
where human avarice unrestrained gluts itself upon unre- 
strained human appetite. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


The saloon is almost unknown in Brazil. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the restaurant, and hotel with bar, billiards, 
gambling-room, and women, which are not rare in the larger 
cities. In the villages there are no saloons. Every grocery 
sells all the sorts of intoxicating liquors that the customers 
wish. The municipal tax (in Para) for license to sell alcoholic 
liquors is about five dollars a year. The groceries retail nearly 
all the intoxicants in Brazil, just as they did in the United 
States of America before liquor licenses came in vogue to give 
the monopoly to the saloons. 

But in spite of this cheap license and universal sale, Brazil 
has some very salutary legislation against the sale under cer- 
tain circumstances. But the great trouble is that the laws of 
the new Penal Code of the Republic were not made by the 
people, nor by their representatives in any sense of the word; 
but were written or copied in some lawyer’s study at Rio de 
Janeiro, and promulgated by the Dictator, Manoel Deodoro da 
Fonseca. Ninety-nine per cent. of the people know nothing 
at all about the existence of the laws restricting the sale of 
liquor; ‘and it is perfectly safe to say that there has not been 
a single instance of their execution in all Brazil during the 
more than two years of their existence. The following is a 
translation of the law as found in the new Penal Code: 


“Art, 397. For furnishing to any one, in a place of public resort, drinks 
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for the purpose of making him drunk or of increasing his drunkenness: Pen- 
alty—Solitary imprisonment from fifteen to thirty days. 

‘Paragraph I. If the fault is committed with a minor, or with any person 
who is evidently in an abnormal state by reason of weakness or alienation of 
intellect: Penalty—Solitary imprisonment from two to four months, 

“Art. 398. If the delinquent is the proprietor of an establishment for the 
sale of drinks or intoxicating substances: Penalty—Solitary imprisonment 
from one to four months, and a fine of from fifty to one hundred milreis.” 

These salutary laws are broken with absolute impunity a 


thousand times a day in every city in Brazil. 
THE CHURCHES AND TEMPERANCE. 


The Roman Catholic Church in Brazil is utterly alien to 
the idea and practice of total abstinence. The late Archbishop 
of Brazil, Antonio de Macedo Costa, while Bishop of Para, 
had the habit of gathering about him promising young Cath- 
olics, and often invited them to dine with him on Sundays at 
his palace. One of those young men recently stated that the 
best wine he ever drank (and he has drank an immense amount, 
to his almost utter ruim) was at the Bishop’s table. It was of 
an amber color, and a yearly present to the Bishop from the 
vineyards of a Cardinal of Southern Europe. A large propor- 
tion of the group of whom this young man formed a part are 
already confirmed drunkards and physical and moral wrecks. 

The priest who was the Episcopal Curate at that time, who 
was afterward made Canon, and quite recently Monseigneur, 
then owned, and still owns, a large cane plantation and rum 
distillery near the city of Para. 

Three Protestant denominations have missions and church 
organizations in Brazil. They are the Presbyterians, the 
Methodist Episcopals, and the Baptists. 

While the Presbyterians and Baptists recommend modera- 
tion and condemn drunkenness, total abstinence is not a 
condition to membership, nor even to the ministry, in those 
churches. Unfortunately, some of their ministers in Brazil 
are a hindrance to the cause of Temperance, both by their 
- teachings and their practice. 

One of the theoretical essentials to membership in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is total abstinence. The ministers, as 
far as I know them, are total abstainers; and so are the greater 
part of the members. So that systematic temperance work in 
Brazil dates from about the time of the organization of Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches here (July, 1883, in Northern Brazil, 
and about three years earlier in Southern Brazil). 
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The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the organization 
of which was initiated last year (1892), by Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, is the only other, and only purely temperance organ- 
ization in Brazil. Mrs. Elizabeth E. Brelsford, of Piracicaba, 
Brazil (now recruiting her health at Mayfield, Ky., U.S. A), 
was appointed National President of the Union in Brazil, and 
authorized to complete the organization, She has appointed 
Mrs. Fannie B. Nelson, of Para, Brazil, as National Secretary, 
and Miss Sallie M. Philipps, of Piracicaba, as Treasurer. The 
National Constitution has not yet been presented for adop- 
tion, but probably will be soon. Four local Unions have been 
formed, one at Piracicaba, another at Taubate, a third at Per- 
nambuco, and a fourth at Para. These Unions are composed 
principally of Methodist women, missionaries, and natives, 

If all missionaries were teetotalers, the task which these 
noble women have undertaken would be comparatively easy. 


ParA, BRAZIL, March 22, 1893. 


QUEENSLAND, 


BY PETER MCLEAN, ESQ., UNDER-SECRETARY FOR 
AGRICULTURE, AND PRESIDENT OF THE BRISBANE 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY. 


Tue history of British colonization in America is repeating 
itself in Australia. The building up of powerful nations from 
the parent stem, at the sacrifice of the aborigines, natives of 
those lands, and, but for one factor in that annihilation, there 
was plenty of area in each continent for its peaceful occupa- 
tion by both races. 

Alcohol has placed the white man on the throne and the red 
and black man in the grave. 

Among the many interesting exhibits at your gigantic Inter- 
national Exposition, will be the manner in which the most 
powerful agent in creation has been and can be placed under 
the complete and most simple control of man; and yet to think 
that while man can control and guide that most powerful of 
all agents, “ Electricity,” he stands impotent before the most 
deadly enemy of the human race, “ Alcohol.” 

In looking backward over the history of colonization the 
picture is truly a dark one, degradation, death; but in looking 
forward there is doubtless a silver lining to the cloud. 

If we have wiped out our aborigines by the agency of rum, 
brandy and opium we are, on the other hand, raising up a race 
of young colonials of white parentage, which, taken as a race, 
are remarkably free from the drink-crave. Even in what may 
be called our larrikin class, whatever other evil propensities 
they may develop, intemperance in the use of alcoholic liquors 
is not one of them. 

As our brethren from the old land carried with them into 
the new lands the drinking custom of the old, so, fortunately, 
as a counteracting agent, the principles of Total Abstinence 
generally sailed in the same ships. 

Previous to the year 1859 the Colony now known as Queens- 
land formed part of New South Wales, and the year before we 
enjoyed what we call a constitution, that is, local government, 
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we had established in Brisbane a Total Abstinence Society. 
In 1849 Mr. Munro Smith, brimming over with Total Absti- 
nence principles, arrived in the Colony from the old country; 
and, strange as it may appear, another young man bearing 
that most remarkable of all names, Smith, hailing from Can- 
ada, also sought a home on these shores. 

Mr. John 'Patient Smith, a man of simple, earnest faith, full 
of Temperance zeal, joined with Mr. Munro Smith in establish- 
ing the ‘“ Moreton Bay Temperance Society.” 

After the founding of the new Colony of Queensland that 
title was abandoned, and the Society reorganized, taking the 
name of “The Brisbane Total Abstinence Society,” which it 
still holds. 

Like almost every other movement, or rather phase of the 
Temperance movement, for it has undergone several develop- 
ments, the parent Society has done good work in its day; and, 
though not now exerting a direct active interest in the work, 
still keeps a watchful eye on the enemy, and occasionally strikes 
an effective blow in preventing the spread of the liquor traffic. 

When the Colony formed part of New South Wales, a piece 
of land was secured as a grant from the Government, and in 
1870 the Brisbane Temperance Hall, a brick structure, was 
opened, the foundation-stone having been laid in the early 
sixties by Sir George Ferguson Bowen, G. C. M. G., first Gov- 
ernor of Queensland. In addition to the hall, several other build- 
ings were erected on the land, and the rents from these were a 
source of revenue to the Seetty. 

About four years ago a portion of the land was toc eA for 
railway purposes, and the sum of £6,000 received as compen- 
sation. Another site, within a short distance of the present, 
was bought for £14,500. As there still remains a considerable 
portion of the original site available for building purposes, an 
Act of Parliament was passed enabling the trustees to dispose 
of the property, and to erect a more commodious building. 
We expect to realize about £20,000 when we sell, so that we 
will be in funds to erect a useful and ornamental hall. 

In the year 1869 the first Rechabite Tent was formed in 
Brisbane. This Order has been steadily progressing and . 
spreading itself in different towns in the Colony. 

Mr. Charles Fullwood, a most enthusiastic Rechabite and an 
earnest, faithful, and efficient Temperance reformer, attempted 
for some years the introduction of Rechabitism, but it was not 
until the Rev. J. J. Halley, P. D. C. R., of Victoria, visited 
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Brisbane in 1869 that the first tent was established. There are 
now something like 1,000 members in this organization. 

The year 1871 may be looked upon as the time when the 
most active operations in connection with the Temperance 
reform were initiated. It was in that year that Good Templar- 
ism was introduced into the Colony, and here, as elsewhere, 
that movement spread with great rapidity. Lodges were 
formed in Brisbane, and crowds were enrolled each Lodge 
night. In a short time the Order spread into the country 
towns, and a good work was accomplished, preparing the way 
for legislative action, that assumed a concrete form a few years 
afterwards. 

In 1876 the writer of this paper introduced into the Legisla- 
tive Assembly a bill drawn up on the lines of Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s Permissive Bill. Session after session this bill was in- 
troduced until 1883, when he was defeated by the influence of 
the publican party. The discussion that had taken place on 
the measure when Parliament was sitting, and the strong feel- 
ing evinced in favor of some such control being placed in the 
hands of the people, induced the Government, during the ses- 
sion of.1885, to introduce a Licensing Bill, and in that bill not 
only is the principle of Local Option fully recognized and 
embodied, but Prohibition pure and simple is also provided 
for. This Act provides that “any number of rate-payers in any 
area, being not less than one-sixth of the whole number of rate- 
payers in such area, may, by notice in writing, require the 
chairman of the local authority to take a poll of the rate-pay- 
ers of such area, for or against the adoption of all or any of 
the following resolutions, to have effect within the area: 

“+. That the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be prohibited. 

“> That the number of licenses shall be reduced to a cer- 
tain number specified in the notice, not being less than two- 
thirds of the existing number. 

“3. That no new licenses shall be granted.” 

There is a terrible distance to be bridged between the first 
and third of these resolutions. The third resolution, that pro- 
vides for no more new licenses being granted for a period of 
two years, requires only a single majority. The first, that 
embodies Prohibition, requires a two-thirds majority. Thus, 
while we have been able to carry the third resolution in a large 
number of places, we have never yet been able even to make 
an effort to adopt the first. 

As a prohibitionist I do not believe in the second and third 
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resolutions, and«I am aware that a great deal can be urged 
against the principle; a principle which I may be allowed to 
state is, I think, more English than American; but when we 
cannot get from the powers that be all that we desire, we must 
just take all that we can get, and look for more. Besides Pro- 
hibition and Local Option, the Act provides for Sunday closing, 
and the hours of business are from 6 a.m. till 11 p.m. Liquor 
not to be sold to a child under fourteen years of age, nor to an 
aboriginal of the colony, or a native of the South Sea islands. 
The police can enter the publican’s premises at any time, by 
night or day; in fact, this is the most thorough Act of any in 
the Australian Colonies, notwithstanding Qucensland is the 
second youngest Colony of the group. 

The year 1885 in all probability witnessed the beginning of 
the most important phase of Temperance work in this Colony, 
the foundation being laid by Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt. 

In looking back over the history of the movement, Mrs. 
Leavitt may be described as the advance agent of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. It was owing to Mr. Charles 
Fullwood meeting Mrs. Leavitt in New Zealand that induced 
her to visit this Colony, and her visit was most opportune, as 
she succeeded in forming several Unions. 

In 1885, the year when the Legislature placed in the hands 
of the people the power of dealing with the liquor traffic, with- 
out the W. C. T. U. that power would have remained a dead 
letter on our statute-book. Wherever a poll has been taken the 
women of that Union have been the most potent factors in 
securing-a successful issue. 

The greatest work yet accomplished in the direction of Tem- 
perance reform, is the success that accompanied the effort put 
forth by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to get Dr. 
Richardson’s Temperance Lesson-Book introduced into our 
public schools. As education is free in this young land, and 
there are State schools in every part of the Colony where 
twelve children can be mustered to attend, what an incalcu- 
lable blessing has the Government conferred upon our rising 
generation by acceding to the prayer and efforts of the W. C. 
T. U. Whatever may be done with those of mature years, 
the hope of all true Temperance men and women is in the 
young, and in this Colony the young are richly blessed with 
true Temperance teaching, 

Many branches of Temperance work have been established 
in the Colony—such as “ Bands of Hope,” in connection with 
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our churches and Sunday-schools, “ The Blue Ribbon ” move- 
ment introduced by R. T. Booth, and afterwards helped along 
its way by Wm, Noble. 

Several Local Option Leagues have been established ; these 
Leagues generally take the initiative in setting the machinery 
of the Local Option Act in operation. 

Although I am told that space is limited, I cannot close this 
short paper without expressing my opinion that the world owes 
a lasting debt of gratitude to America for sending forth true 
and noble men and women to bear the banner of the “Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars,” and the ‘ Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union,” as I have no hesitation in stating 
that those two organizations have done more lasting Temper- 
ance work than all the organizations that have yet been insti- 
tuted for the spread of Total Abstinence and the prohibition 
of the liquor traffic. 

Let me state here, what I have said hundreds of times from the 
public platform, “ The people who live a hundred years after this 
will wonder (and so they well may) what sort of people lived in 
the year of grace 1893, the year of the great International Ex- 
position at Chicago, to allow such a system as the drink traffic 
to be: licensed by any power or authority, when the fruits of 
that traffic are so palpable, spreading death and desolation in 
all civilized communities.” 

Truly the nineteenth century civilization is an anomaly. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 
TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN VICTORIA 
(AUSTRALIA). 


BY J. W. MEADEN, HON. SEC. VICTORIAN ALLIANCE, 
HON. SEC. ‘VICTORIAN B. H. UNION. 


Tue golden thread of Temperance can be traced right through 
the many-colored web of our Victorian history. The first perma-~ 
nent settlements effected upon our shores were made in 1834 and 
1835. Inthe first-mentioned year a whaling and cattle station 
was established by Mr. Edward Henty, at Portland Bay, but it 
was not until 1835 that the real work of colonisation commenced. 
The desires of the Hentys did not exceed the creation of an 
establishment; the ambitions of Batman and Fawkner, the 
leaders of the rival expeditions of the following year, included 
the foundation of acommunity. It was on Monday, the 8th of 
June, 1835, that John Batman looked upon the lonely hills 
beside the Yarra Falls, and wrote in his journal, “ This will be 
the place for a village.” Ina few months’ time the “village” 
was in existence. By the commencement of 1837 it had begun 
to call itself a town, and, disdaining its early native name of 
“ Bearpurt,” or “ Bearbrass,” its inhabitants invited Sir Richard 
Bourke, the Governor of New South Wales, to visit, to inspect, 
and name it. He did so, and he called it “ Melbourne”: but 
before our first city had received its name and before its streets 
had been permanently defined, the promulgation of temperance 
principles within it had begun. 

The first man who is known to have publicly advocated in 
Melbourne the practice of total abstinence from all intoxicants 
as a preventative of the evils of intemperance was one Thomas 
Watson, a Waterloo veteran, and a Methodist by persuasion. 
The date of his first labors may be approximately fixed in 1836, 
and it is recorded of him that “by the open and courageous 
way in which he advocated Temperance principles, and at a 
time when those principles were anything but popular, he was 
often brought into unpleasant collision with his fellow-towns- 


”? 


men.” Unfortunately, it cannot be added to this record of 
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Mr. Watson’s services that he continued “ faithful to the end” 
to the cause he so earnestly advocated. It is, however, pleasant 
to learn, on the authority of an eye-witness, that the early 
inhabitants of Melbourne were, as a rule, a sober people. On 
this point Mr. C. Stone writes as follows: “On my arrival in 
1838 I found the state of society in regard to Temperance far 
better than would have been supposed considering the ante- 
cedents of some of the early settlers. Drunkenness was by no 
means common, except among the sawyers and splitters in the 
bush.” With the subsequent increase of population unfavor- 
able changes appear to have taken place in this respect, and it 
was found necessary to take energetic steps to check the increase 
of drunkenness in the community. 

The first organised effort for this end appears to have been 
the formation in 1838 of a Temperance Society on the “ mod- 
eration ” basis, but, as in other places, this foundation was found 
to be too insecure, and on the 22d of February, 1842, the first 
organisation for the promotion of Total Abstinence in Victoria 
(at that time known as the Port Philip District, N. S. W.) was 
established in Melbourne, in the old Scot’s school-house, a 
building long since demolished, which stood near the junction 
of Collins and Russell Streets. The association thus called 
into existence was named the “ Melbourne Total Abstinence 
Society,” and was declared open for the admission of all classes 
and opinions. Fifte2n of the audience at this first gathering 
enrolled their names as members, and at a subsequent meeting 
a committee was appointed, Mr. Wade, to whose energetic advo- 
cacy the establishment of the Society seems to have been largely 
due, being elected Secretary, and Mr. Knox, President. At the 
first anniversary, duly celebrated on the 22d of February, 1843, 
it was reported that 226 members had been enrolled, and that 
the modest expenditure of the Society, amounting to £9.18.3, 
had been covered by collections amounting to £10.6.11. The 
nucleus of a building fund had also been formed by the collec- 
tion of asum of #21. At this meeting Mr. R. Heales, Sr., was 
elected President, and Mr. R. Heales, Jr. (destined to become in 
after years the Premier of the Colony), was appointed Secretary. 

The use of the school-room for the meetings of the Society 
was obtained by the kindly influence of the Rev. James Forbes, 
the minister of the Scot’s church, but when he relinquished the 
pastorate the privilege was withdrawn. It became necessary 
for the Society to secure a permanent home; a suitable piece 
of ground having been purchased in Russell Street, a hall of 
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no great architectural pretensions was erected. The building 
sufficed for the modest requirements of the movement in those 
early days, and much good work was done within its walls. 
Many speakers who have subsequently filled prominent posi- 
tions inthe public affairs of the Colony made their first appear- 
ance on its platform, and many hearers, by signing the pledge 
in response to their appeals, have laid the foundation of future 
prosperity and usefulness. 

Mr. Peter Dredge was the founder of the first society beyond 
the limits of Melbourne. The Collingwood Total Abstinence 
Society was established by him and a few fellow-workers in 
1844. In the same year a “Father Mathew” Society was 
formed amongst the Roman Catholics of Melbourne, and 
enlisted large numbers of the members of that persuasion. In 
1845 a deputation from the Melbourne Total Abstinence Society 
visited Geelong, and succeeded in establishing a Total Absti- 
nence Society there. 

The disorganisation consequent upon the discovery of the 
gold fields in 1851 had the effect of shattering most of the early 
associations ; the Melbourne Total Abstinence Society, how- 
ever, survived, and its hall was the rallying spot of the workers 
by whom the later stages of the Victorian Temperance Reforma- 
tion were commenced. The survival of this Association was 
largely due to the earnest and self-denying efforts of the late Hon. 
Richard Heales, of whom itis recorded that he never allowed 
the Tuesday night weekly meeting, commenced in the first year 
of the Society, to lapse. His successors have followed his 
example, and the vestal flame of Temperance has for over half 

‘a century burned continuously in its chief Victorian shrine. 
That shrine has, however, undergone a marvellous transforma- 
tion. 

As Melbourne gradually assumed the proportions of a metro- 
polis, the sphere of its operations was enlarged, and the old 
hall was found to be altogether too small. It was, therefore, 
demolished to make room for a more imposing and commo- 
dious structure. The present building, which is in every way 
an ornament to the city, was opened on the 28th of March, 
1872. The cost of its erection, including some additions at a 
somewhat later date, was £12,000, and the-present value of the 
property is set down at £30,000. In the lower story is located 
the book-room, where, under the management of Mr. Thos. 
Ferguson, the able secretary of the Society, a large and increas- 
ing trade in Temperance literature is carried on. The main 
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hall, which is one of the finest yet erected for purely Temper- 
ance purposes, has been the scene of many of the principal 
events in the later history of the movement, amongst the most 
notable of which have been the International Conventions of 
1880 and 1888,* and the Rechabite Jubilee Intercolonial Con- 
vention of 1885. 

Total abstinence societies now exist in all the centres of popu- 
lation throughout Victoria. The Ballarat Society was founded 
in 1854. The Geelong Society was resuscitated in 1855. Simi- 
lar associations were established at Castlemaine in 1856 and in 
Bendigo in 1857. Temperance activity is not confined to the 
larger cities; branches of the various organisations are to be 
found in every town and village in the Colony. Bands of Hope 
and other juvenile societies have also been extensively organ- 
ised for the education of the young. 

In 1857 the Temperance League of Victoria was established. 
This association ultimately passed out of existence, but left 
behind it an excellent record of good work accomplished. 
About twelve years later the Permissive Bill Association was 
organised under the presidency of the late Chief-Justice Hig- 
ginbotham. Under its auspices an agitation in favor of local 
Prohibition was vigorously carried on for several years. In 
1881, as the result of the International Gonvention held in 
Melbourne during the previous year, the Victorian Alliance 
was established for “the creation of an intelligent public 
opinion on the subject of the liquor traffic, and to effect the 
annihilation of that injurious traffic by a law enacted by Par- 
liament and enforced by public opinion armed with executive 
power.” This association, admittedly one of the most power- 
ful political organisations in Australia, has succeeded in lift- 
ing Temperance legislation into the region of practical poli- 
tics. The Victorian Band of Hope Union was founded in 1884, 
and has done much good work in the direction of juvenile Tem- 
perance education. By the joint efforts of the Union and the 
Alliance, Temperance teaching has been made compulsory in 
all the State schools of the Colony. A powerful organisation, 
The League of the Cross, promotes Total Abstinence princi- 
ples amongst the Roman Catholic portion of the community. 
The Church of England Temperance Society is also a numerous 


* The Memorial Volume of this Convention, ‘‘ TEMPERANCE IN AUSTRALIA,” 
contains papers by representative writers from all the Colonies on the various 
aspects of the work in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, China, Japan, etc.: 
Temperance Book Dépit, Melbourne. 
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and rapidly increasing’ body, and much good work is being 
done under the banner of the Gospel Temperance, or “ Blue 
Ribbon ” Mission. 

The progress of the movement in Victoria has been mate- 
rially aided by the establishment in the Colony of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Rechabites,* the Order of the Sons of Tem- 
perance,t and the Independent Order of Good Templars.{ The 
most recent development worthy of record has been the suc- 
cessful formation of a Victorian branch of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union.§ The establishment of a Victorian 
Temperance Hospital is amongst the hopeful possibilities of the 
future. 

A few words of reference are due to the Temperance press of 
the Colony. The first number of the Zotal Abstinence Advocate 
and Temperance Journal appeared in November, 1850. This 
publication did not survive the troubles of the gold era. It 
had a successor in the Temperance Times, which, in due course, 
gave place to the Temperance News and Rechabite Journal, an 
ably conducted magazine, now in the twenty-seventh year of 
its issue. The Alizance Record is the most widely circulated 
Temperance paper in Australia; it was first issued in 188r. 
The Crusader, the organ of the C. E. T.S., and the Waite id- 
bon Signal, issued =by the W. C. T. U., are new but hopeful 
ventures. The entire religious and an influential section of the 
secular press of the Colony are friendly to the cause. 

The limits of the present paper have precluded the mention 
of individuals. It is a record of work, not of workers. This 
much, however, must be said of them: The intense activity in 
Temperance matters which has characterised the past twelve 


* Mr. W. Bell, D. S. I. O. R., reports the condition of the Order in Victoria 
as follows: Membership—adult males, 10,863 ; females, 200 ; juveniles, 4,013. 
Total, 15,076. Total funds, £123,000. 

+ Mr. G. F. Dominey, G. S., Sons of Temperance, reports the present posi- 
tion of the Order in Victoria and South Australia, which form one National 
Division, as follows: Adult males, 2,468; females, 1,421; juveniles, 516. 
Total, 4,405. Total funds, £36,004. 

¢{ Mr. Henry Crispin, G. S. I. O. G. T., reports the Order in Victoria as 
having 78 adult Lodges, with a membership of 2,592; and 29 Juvenile Tem- 
ples, with a membership of about 1,000. 

§ Mrs. Kirk, Gen. Sec. W. C. T. U., reports the existence in Victoria of 99 
Unions, with a membership of 4,000, and 34 Juvenile branches, with 2,953 
members. 

In comparing these figures with those of other countries, the comparative 
smallness of our population (about £,200,000) must be borne in mind.— 
J. W.M. 
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years, has brought the workers of the Colony into very pleasant 
and harmonious companionship. Old strifes and rivalries have 
passed away, and on all the main questions of our movement 
the hearts of all Victorian abstainers beat “as the heart of 
one man.” 

In 1842 fifteen persons founded the first Total Abstinence 
organisation in Victoria. In 1893 the adherents and friends of 
the cause may becounted by hundreds of thousands. Year by 
year the movement has grown in power and influence. Glancing 
back upon the achievements of the past half century, or look- 
ing forward to the brightening skies and widening possibilities 
of the future, the friends of the Temperance cause in Victoria 
have abundant cause to “thank God and take courage.” 


WALES. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A. 


Wates from the beginning has taken very kindly to the 
cause of Temperance, and continues to the present day to be 
loyal and devoted unto it under all its aspects. When the Mod- 
eration movement began to be heard of a good number of the 
best people in Wales raised their voice in its favour, and did 
their best to induce their countrymen to take and to keep the 
Cymedroldel pledge. Dean Cotton, of Bangor, among others, 
took the matter up very warmly and worked for it with assidu- 
ity and zeal, though like several others he failed to follow 
when the more advanced step of Total Abstinence was taken. 
The Rev. John Elias, as might have been expected, at once 
threw his strong personality into the movement, and helped it 
very much. I heard an old friend say that he heard him in an 
Association field-service at Llanerchymedd, in 1832, addressing 
the large audience before him, and referring to the many farm- 
ers that were among the thousands assembled on the occasion, 
he gracefully acknowledged the important place they occupied, 
observing that “the king himself is served by the field”; but 
then, with pointed finger and intense earnestness he looked up 
and asked, “ But, farmers, what if God were to make malt of 
your corn?” My old friend realized to that day the thrill that 
went through the vast assembly when he asked the question. 
Soon, however, it was found that the “ moderation” ground 
was too slippery to stand upon, and as Dr. Johnson had long 
confessed that he could abstain altogether from the drink, but 
could not take it in moderation, so the conviction began to 
prevail that a firmer position must be taken if the drink temp- 
tation was to be overcome. I have reason to believe that a 
number of conscientious people in Wales had arrived at that 
conclusion, and begun to act upon it for some time before they 
ever heard of the movement in that direction in America, or 
even in England. As soon, however, as that movement was 
heard of, it very soon commended itself to many as the right 
thing, and as deserving the most cordial encouragement. I 
find that two young ministers with the Calvinistic Methodists, 
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the Revs. William Morris, then of Carmel, and John Jones, of 
Caergwrle, heard of it in 1834, one in Liverpool, the other in 
Manchester, and took the pledge; when they came home they 
began to advocate it among their friends as being so much 
better than the moderation pledge; but they excited so much 
prejudice that for a time they were compelled to be silent. 
The first Welsh Temperance Society was the one established 
in connection with the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist church at 
Rose Place, Liverpool, March 5, 1835. On the 5th of May in 
that year, a zealous member of the Rose Place Society, Mr. 
Robert Herbert Williams, addressed a temperance meeting 
in Bangor, and advocated Total Abstinence. In the course 
of his address he astonished his countrymen very much by 


. extracting the alcohol from beer and burning it before their 


eyes! Mr. Owen Thomas, who afterwards took such a high 
position and did such excellent work as a minister among 
the Calvinistic Methodists, and was honoured for some years 
before his departure as Dr. Owen Thomas, was then a 
young man in Bangor, and had some time previously main- 
tained, in one of the Moderation meetings, that the only 
safe way to avoid drunkenness was to give up intoxicating 
drinks altogether. It is related that one estimable man, John 
Davies, Tai’r mynydd,—a son of whom, bearing the same 
name, worthily occupied last year the mayoral chair at Car- 
narvon,—was aske1 by his wife on coming home from the 


- meeting, had he signed? He answered, of course in Welsh, 


“ No, indeed, Peggy, I see it now; Owen Thomas let the cat 
out of the bag to-night, and said that in the end it would be 
nothing ; it is the nothing society that he will have next, and that 
will never do.” The good wife fully agreed that that would 
never do; though in a short time both took the nothing pledge, 
and it did admirably for them to the end of their days, as it 
does very well still to their children, and to their grandchildren. 
But it was in the meeting on the 5th of May that the first 


_ pledge for total abstinence was taken in Wales, when John 


Thomas,—afterwards the Rev. John Thomas, D.D., brother to 
the Rev. Dr. Owen Thomas,—and several others became 
pledged abstainers. The first Total Abstinence Society, how- 
ever, was established in Llanerchymedd, Anglesey, May 13, 1835, 
by the Rev. Evan Davies, a Congregational minister, well 
known by the assumed name attached to his communications 
to the Welsh press, of “Eta Delta.” He had tried to establish a 
society of the kind in Llanrwst the previous September, but had 
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failed. He thought that there were no pledged abstainers in 
Wales up to thé 13th of May except himself and his family, 
but in that he was mistaken. His Society offered the choice of 
three pledges:—1. Abstinence from all intoxicating liquors; 
2. Abstinence from spirits, but with permission to drink malt 
liquors in moderation; 3. Drinking all intoxicating liquors, 
but not to get drunk. When referring to these pledges eight 
years afterwards, in an article he wrote to a Welsh temperance 
journal, the second and third in the strong light of that time 
appeared to him so absurd that he could not but stigmatize 
the one with! !, and the other with !!!. However, he was 
anxious to make some sort of a beginning; and if he failed the 
previous year at Llanrwst, he then succeeded, and in time, no 
doubt, much beyond his most sanguine expectations. The: 
most influential ministers of the Gospel among the Noncon- 
formists very soon saw the thing, and did their utmost to en- 
courage their countrymen to take the total abstinence pledge, 
and to keep it. The work was ¢tarried on in an earnest relig- 
ious spirit, and it was a fine remark of the Rev. John Elias in 
one of the early conferences, ‘That it appeared to him that it 
was in the Temperance chariot that the King of kings was 
then riding through the country.” I am not aware of more 
than one of the clergy of the Established Church that took 
part in the work; but with one solitary exception, all the most 
distinguished Nonconformist ministers in North Wales threw 
themselves heart and soul into the movement. By the end of. 
1838, it was reported that there were 500 ministers and preach- 
ers in the six counties of North Wales that were total abstain- 
ers, and that the members on the books of the various socie- 
ties, including the Welsh societies in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, numbered 100,000. 

The work did not commence so early in South Wales, nor 
was its progress so great. The friends in the North were 
exceedingly anxious to have their countrymen in the Southern 
portion of the Principality to adopt the principles which were 
producing such salutary effects among themselves, and at the 
great Temperance Association held at Carnarvon in 1837, they 
resolved to send two of their number—the Rev. R. P. Griffith, 
Congregational minister at Pwllheli, and the Rev. Owen 
Thomas, of Bangor, then a young man of twenty-four, able, 
earnest, and eloquent—as a deputation to South Wales, their 
tour, from September 5th till November roth, being fixed and 
published beforehand, and sent with an admirable letter from 
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the distinguished minister, the Rev. W. Williams, of Wirn, the 
President of the Association, to all the places which they were 
to visit. That was a memorable tour. The following extract 
from a letter written by Dr. Owen Thomas to his brother, Dr. 
John Thomas, when he was bringing out in 1885 his book, 
Jubili y Dinygiad Dirwertal yn Nghymru, and pririted in the 
preface to that work, will illustrate the spirit and the power of 
their propaganda: 

““Mr. Griffith was not with me at Pontypool. He had gone that night to a 
place called the Varteg; and I think that it was at Pontypool, Sept. 18th, that we 
had one of the most remarkable triumphs we had in all the tour. A Baptist 
minister at Trosnant had come there to meet me, and he was with us, indeed, 
the following days, and was one of the best supporters we hadinallourtour I 
lodged in a public house, named, if I remember rightly, 74ree Cranes, and kept 
by a man that was a deacon with us, and named Davies, I think. That man, his 
calling notwithstanding, was very kind to meand to the cause. It was he that had 
taken all the trouble to have the meeting announced in all the different chapels 
of the tour, and to make all the preparations for it. The minister of Trosnant 
came to me before the meeting, and we had arranged for him to take the chair. 
The Baptist College was there, as it is still, and most of the professors and 
the students, if not all, were in the meeting, and a very large gathering,—the 
chapel being everywhere quite full. When I had commenced the meeting 
by reading and prayer, what did the Trosnant minister do but propose the 
Rev. John Bowers, an old minister with us, to take the chair, some one sec- 
onded, and it was carried. The old man went to the pulpit, as the building 
was so full, and delivered an eloquent and a very powerful speech, but quite 
contrary to what would have been expected on such an occasion. He con- 
demned the principle which the deputation from the North had come there to 
advocate as contrary to the arrangements of Divine Providence, and contrary 
to the habits of the only Divine Person that had ever been on our earth; and 
he himself could not but wonder how it was that great men, good men, and 
very godly men, in the North, were pleading for it. He understood that John 
Elias, and Christmas Evans, and William Williams of Wirn,—the first time I 
think I heard the three names put together—were among them, and that they 
and other eminent men were present in the Association that sent the deputa- 
tion, the person that was there that evening was one of them; and some of 
the best men they had in South Wales had been infatuated, which, to him, 
was very remarkable. ‘Still,’ said he, ‘let us, out of respect to the strange 
young man, and especially out of respect to the friends and brethren in the 
North who have sent him, give him the best reception and the most attentive 
hearing; and as far as we are able, let us keep our minds open to conviction, 
especially seeing that the thing appears so wonderfully strange and marvellous 
unto us.’ Having spoken in that manner for about twenty minutes, I should 
think, and with true eloquence, he called on me to deliver my message. I 
went up to the pulpit (I had commenced in the table pew), and the whole audi- 
ence, led by the students, gave me at once a warm reception. I was tempted 
to turn aside from the speech I had intended to deliver, and proceed to answer 
the objections brought on by the chairman; but thonght afterwards that I had 
better not, especially in such a meeting, and seeing also that some of them 
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would naturally come under notice in what I already had on my mind. Ina 
little time after I had commenced to speak, I felt that the meeting was in my 
hand, and that the conviction was being worked into the mind of the majority 
in it that I had the truth on my side. Having spoken for about an hour and 
a half, I concluded, amid extraordinary manifestations of approbation. Imme- 
diately afterwards the chairman arose, and to my astonishment, as well as to 
that of the whole meeting, said that he had been thoroughly convinced by the 
arguments of the young man, and desired to recall the whole of his opening 
speech in so far as it went against the principle which had been brought before 
them; and not only that, but that he desired publicly, before them all, to sign 
the pledge, and that he was resolved to do all in his power to get all that he 
had any influence upon to do the same. Very many others also took the pledge 
in like manner, though I do not remember their number.” 


The movement then went on and took a very strong hold 
upon South Wales also, and blessed were the results. 

The spread of the work in Wales during those years was 
rapid and wonderful. The memory of the great festivals,— 
with their processions made up of quotas from many neigh- 
bourhoods, flying banners, temperance songs, great open-air 
meetings, and the speeches, so full of the best that could be 
desired in argument and earnestness, in humour and pathos, 
and all that tended to secure the attention of the people and to 
carry conviction,—is still cherished by many as some of the 
brightest they can refer to, and gratefully acknowledged as 
forming a most important epoch in the history of the country, 
As might be expected, a reaction afterwards set in. With the 
increase of prosperity, the delusion fostered by the marvellous 
ignorance of the medical profession as to the drink being con- 
ducive to health, and especially with the continuance of the 
trafic that depended so much on the ability of its promoters 
to allure as many of their countrymen as they could to their 
old haunts, it is sad to think of the many that “sinned, whose 
carcasses fell in the wilderness.” Still, by the mercy of God, 
the temperance sentiment in Wales was so deeply rooted that 
thousands and thousands continued —“ the cedars of the mount 
of God,” as Dr. John Thomas styled them—who proved faith- 
ful unto death, and whose career was a blessing to the whole 
community. Temperance advocacy and teaching has been 
kept up all along; in many places annual temperance festivals 
have been continued from the beginning; the Nonconformist 
pulpit has ever been faithful to the cause; and the various 
movements in favour of temperance—Rechabite Clubs, Good 
Templary, the Blue, Ribbon, Bands of Hope, Women’s Tem- 
perance Societies, etc.—have all been utilized and turned to 
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excellent service. The Temperance Associati$ns and the Good 
Templar Grand Lodges of North and South Wales were duly 
represented in the great Temperance Conference, or “ Parlia- 
ment,” as the papers styled it, recently held in the Memorial 
Hall, London. There is to-day in Wales a mighty host of 
Nazarites from the womb, and among ministers of religion and 
students preparing for the ministry—many of whom now, by 
the great increase of educational advantages, possessed of high 
acquirements,—it would be an exception to find a single man 
who is not a total abstainer. Indeed, the difficulty in Wales, as 
compared with other parts of the country whose awakening 
has been later and which have not been so thoroughly per- 
meated with temperance sentiment, is to keep up an organized 
activity so as to rescue those that are still exposed to the many 
temptations put in their way by the drink traffic. 

For a long time it did not occur to us in Wales that there was 
much to say against the trade in drink, and we studied how to 
spare the feelings of those that were engaged in it, directing our 
attacks continually against the drink. But now for many years 
the conviction has prevailed among us more and more that a 
trade that cannot prosper except at the expense of the degrada- 
tion and ruin of the community, must be an unrighteous one, 
and that it is our duty, as subjects of a constitutional govern- 
ment, to denounce the authorization of sucha trade, and call for 
powers to protect ourselves and our children from its ravages. 
In 1881, by a wonderful unanimity and earnestness, we secured 
the passing through Parliament of our Sunday Closing Act for 
Wales, which has proved unto the country a boon of unutter- 
able value. Many of the friends of the traffic determined from 
the beginning to do what they could to make that Act a failure; 
and when to some extent they had succeeded in certain parts of 
South Wales to cause it to appear so, they raised such a terrible 
outcry against it that many, out of Wales, were disposed to be- 
lieve that the Welsh Act had failed, and therefore the sooner 
the better it should be repealed. They succeeded in getting an 
English member of Parliament to askin the House of Com- 
mons would not Her Majesty’s Government appoint a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the working of the Act,—fully ex- 
pecting that the only possible recommendation of that Com- 
mission would be to do away with an Act that was causing, as 
he put it, so much mischief. The Government then in power, 
anxious to show kindness to a trade that rendered their cause 
such essential service in the elections, at once agreed to do so, 
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and sent six gentfemen, who knew but little of Wales and prob- 
ably cared less, to make an enquiry. Great joy was expressed 
-at that, and many looked forward to such a condemnation of 
the Act as would make its repeal inevitable. The Commission- 
ers, however, made a thorough and honest investigation, but 
the evidence which the whole country laid before them was 
such that they could not but report that they found the Act to 
have proved such an immense boon to the principality that the 
people would not hear of its being repealed, but demanded 
almost with one voice that it should be made much more strin- 
gent, and especially that it should be administered with the 
same honest rigour as all the other laws of the realm. The 
Government that had shown such wonderful alacrity in the 
appointment of the Commission, received its report with omin- 
ous silence, and of course did nothing. 

The feeling in favour of Local Option also has for many 
years so prevailed in Wales that—with the exception of “the 
trade,” and those the exigency of whose position has brought 
them into an unholy alliance with it—it has taken hold of the 
conscience of the whole community. In 1891 the Local Option 
Bill for Wales, framed by the Executive of the North Wales 
Temperance Association, was introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Bowen Rowlands, M.P., and passed the 
second reading by a majority of seven. This year, after a gen- 
eral election, the same bill was introduced by Major Jones, M_P., 
and passed the second reading in a very full House by a ma- 
jority of 36. Itisinteresting to note that in that division only 
one adverse vote was recorded from Wales, whereas there were 
31, out of a total of 34 votes for Wales and Monmouthshire, in 
its favour; and the 31 members that so voted were returned to 
Parliament last summer by an average majority of 2,000! This 
has caused a terrible panic among those engaged in the drink 
trade in Wales, as the measure introduced by Sir William Har- 
court for England has done for their brethren over the border. 
They all seem to feel very certain that the people, for whose 
convenience they proféss to keep their houses open, would not 
fail to come forward and demand their emancipation from the 
thraldom that has proved so grievous unto them. And in 
Wales, as in other places, it is a fact of great significance that 
it is those who are least able to resist the temptations that pub- 
lic-houses set so thickly in their way, that are most anxious to 
have the power to decide the question of their continuance. The 
changes which are impending will probably prove unpleasant 
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to some; and yet the little curtailment on the wealth of million- 
aire brewers, and the necessity imposed upon their drudges and 
others, to seek some other means of living, will be of but little 
consequence in comparison with the immense relief extended 
to thousands upon thousands of families who are kept by the 
drink in the most abject poverty and the greatest degradation. 
The late Lord Penrhyn, like many good landlords, availed him- 
self of the expiration of leases to close a large number of pub- 
lic-houses on his estate, and for so doing he was never blamed 
by any of the people, but honoured and esteemed by all; on 
being asked one day bya publican to permit him to get a 
license for a certain house in his district, he gave the following 
wise and weighty reply: “ You want to starve thousands of 
your fellow-workmen’s children in order to keep two of your 
own, I will not do it.” All praise to gentlemen who act in 
that manner! But is it much that the pecple themselves, who 
realize the strength of the temptations laid in their way, and 
feel their incompetency to resist them, should have the power, 
when they call for it with an overwhelming vote, to demand the 
removal of those temptations? 


DENMARK. 


BY ELISABETH SELMER, PRESIDENT W. W. C. T. U. 
IN DENMARK, 


It is a rather difficult task to write the history of the Tem- 
perance movement in Denmark, as we have only seen the very 
beginning of it, but being requested to do so, and understand- 
ing that it ought to be of interest to be acquainted with the 
progress of the Temperance reform everywhere, I shall try to 
give a few facts concerning the drink question, the Temperance 
movement, and the legislation in Denmark. 

To take alcoholic drinks in rather large quantities has for 
many centuries been regarded by the Danes as a matter of 
course, and a very good thing. Some centuries ago the upper 
classes were known to drink heavily, while the tradesmen, 
artisans, and workmen did not allow themselves this luxury; 
but unhappily, brandy grew cheap; perhaps, also, the national 
calamities and poverty of the first third of this century have 
been concurring reasons, that their drink in the second third 
very generally was taken at the meals. As of course this habit 
had bad results, and as national wealth increased, the medical 
men recommended to take beer instead of brandy; Bavarian 
beer (strong alcoholic German beer) was imported, the Danes 
grew fond of it, Danish brewers even improved it, and in the 
last third part of the rgth century it is found in almost every 
home praised as a good wholesome drink, which has succeeded 
in reducing thé use of the brandy in the more wealthy families; 
where, on the other hand, you can point out an increasing use 
of other strong liquors, as wine, cognac, etc., etc., which are 
taken even by women and children. Our drink-misery is com- 
pleted by our physicians’ standpoint in recommending very 
often the alcoholic beverages in undetermined quantities as 
well-beloved remedies. 

In the second third of the century some good men found 
out that the Danes were taking too much brandy; they recom- 
mended to let brandy alone, formed a society with this aim 
but these efforts vanished without leaving traces. But in 1879 
a Norwegian farmer, in the United States of America, passed 
Denmark, saw how deeply the people needed to get rid of the 
scourge of the intoxicating drinks, and began to organize a 
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Temperance movement just at the same time as a minister of 
the Methodist Church. After some disagreements on the ques- 
tion, whether the Temperance work ought to be a religious or 
a social matter, these two Societies were united in the “Danish 
Temperance Society,” which still exists as the greatest Tem- 
perance organization in Denmark. In 1880 the first Danish 
lodge of the I. O. G. T. was formed, and since this excellent 
Organization has influenced the whole Temperance work, 
though it has been seriously hindered and crippled by the 
always standing beer-question: whether the members are per- 
mitted to take the light fermented household-beer or not. 

In the later years several other Temperance Societies have 
been formed or imported. I think we now count at least 30,000 
Danish temperance people. And, of course, this army has 
rescued many slaves of alcohol and made them good citizens 
and fathers, and it has also had a “fe influence on the public 
opinion concerning the strong drinks. Some people are now 
aware, that perhaps these drinks are not so innocent, whole- 
some, and necessary as supposed, and while ten years ago it 
was almost impossible to write an article on Temperance ina 
daily paper, it is possible now, though difficult. And perhaps 
the medical men don’t administer so often alcoholic beverages 
as a medicine as before; I suppose their sad experiences have 
taught them that this aqua vite very often hurts their patients 
seriously. The public opinion finds that the Temperance So- 
cieties are excellent helpers for drunkards, or those quite near 
becoming drunkards, and thinks it admirably well that some 
good men and women are willing to work up such fallen creat- 
ures; but please, let all moderate drinkers alone! 

Our legislation protects the drink traffic in all respects; at 
Sundays and holidays when other shops are shut, the drink- 
shops are open, etc., etc. A year ago the strong Bavarian beer 
has been taxed‘a little from political reasons, not at all from 
moral; none of our authorities feel their responsibility re- 
garding the demoralizing drink traffic, except in our north- 
ern Colonies in Greenland, where it is forbid1en to sell brandy 
to the natives, that they shall not be spoiled. Therefore here, 
as everywhere, it is the aim of the Temperance movement to 
form an opinion in the people strong enough to change our 
legislation regarding this important drink question. 

But the way will be long, stony, and difficult; God grant 
the Danish people that the Temperance movement must be 


victorious ! 
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PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LIQUORS. 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF THE CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA OF 
PopuLATION IN THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED KING- 
DOM, FRANCE, GERMANY, DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND THE Do- 
MINION OF CANADA OF DISTILLED SPIRITS; AND IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES, THE UNITED KINGDOM, FRANCE, AND GERMANY 
or Wines AND Matt Liquors, DURING EACH YEAR FROM 
1881 TO 1887, INCLUSIVE, 


[From original official data.] 


COUNTRIES. 1881 | 1882 | 1883 | 1884 | 1885 | 1886 | 1887 
DISTILLED SPIRITS. Gallons | Gallons | Gallons | Gallons | Gallons | Gallons | Gallons 


United States...... ech ee oe 1.39 1.45 1.46 1.24 1 24 1.18 


United Kingdom. 1.00 1 07 1.03 1.05 1 01 196 -98 
France..... 22 1.25 132 1 28 1.24 (a) (a) 
Germany 114 1.02 1 09 1 05 96 WR 1 09 
Denmark . . : (a) 42 4 62 4.56 4 28 4 23 (a) 
Sweden..... .. jot tate oan 2.58 2.22 1.99 2.05 2 42 2.47 (a) 
Canadian. sssuche art aera re er Mines bh Om RL Sid 
WINES. 

(United *Statesiccn. veces ejeenseeen 47 .48 48 ot 38 388 54 
United Kingdomrngned? osnnee«t 43. .41 40 39 37 BF 38 
NEFA TYCO ss cic ie ater ete ere rere cee ara 30.7 30.67 | 36.88 | 28.938 | 26.25 | 26 7% (a) 
Germany iit. farislavesseeeniienes (a) (@) (a) (@) (a) (a) (@) 
Canadas. cacrentisree seis mpeleciits at 13 14 ay “12 ll 10 

Maur Liquors. 
Wnited States own sex citecuisernen 8.63 9.97 | 10.18 | 10.62 | 10.44 | 11.18 | 11.96 
United Kingdomyit = Bi va. esc 88,90 | 33.65. | 33.13 | 33.72 | 82.79 |.82.49 2 
IYADCE. ccscuie cau tcenetianaioen (2) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Geritianyisiss si kkacietee de Obae ake 22,385 | 22 45 | 22.45 | 23.19. | 23.7% 23.25 | 24.99 
@anada ..-aeccae acacia 2.33 2.84 3.02 3.12 2.87 3.15 3.50 


(a) No data. 


WINE PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 


PRODUCTION OF WINE IN THE PRINCIPAL WINE-GROWING 
COUNTRIES OF THE WoRLD, VINTAGE OF 1888. 


[rom a report by the United States Consul at Marseilles, dated February 27, 1889.) 


COUNTRIES, PRODUCTION, COUNTRIES. PRODUCTION. 

Gallons. Galions. 

Australia @.......... yee 1,902.024 Portuval.. fyel iy. ceas ne besten 132,085,000 

INWELISEY, Os Seno eee ee 92,459,500 18,491,900 

Jwiscul icc Ren Reap apres enc 72,072,788 92,459,500 

CANS Colony Gries. cedievni eros 4,490,890 52,834,000 

UC RECOMS MPs sss seth etree 795,204,534 607,591,000 
46,493,920 29,058 7 

184,919,000 Turkey and Cypru ‘ 68,684,200 

798,242,489 United States 0......... Keon 82,000,000 


(a) 1834, from the ‘‘ Weltwirthschaft,” 1884. (0) 1887, estimate by the Department of Agri- 
culture.— Treasurems Department United States Bureau of Statistics. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM DRINK BILL FOR 1892. 


Dr. DAWSON Burns, in his annual letter to the London Times, presents the 
following table of official returns of the consumption of intoxicating liquors in 
the United Kingdom in the year 1892, together with the estimated expenditure 
upon them, compared with a similar estimate for 1891: 


eens eA 4 Cost of 
: 4 consume Retail Cost. iquors coi- 
Liquors Consumed (1892). (1892). (1892). sumed in 
Gallons, 1891. 
British Spirits (20s. per gall.).. -.............. 81,355,267 £ 31,355,267 £ 30,744,209 
Foreign and Colonial Spirits (248. per gall.).... 8,147,189 9,776,627 10,104,664 
Mota Spiiihetes.. /s.. erse vine’ ean 39,502,456 41,131,894 40,848,873 
Beer (18. 6d. per gall.)....... Phe Meee eet 1,134,311,436 85,073,358 85,501,624 
Wine @se-iper'vallh.).. ek. ssid. oak aks 14,623,345 13,161,010 13,370,178 
British Wines, Cider, etc. (estimated).... .... 15,000,000 1.500.000 1,500,000 
£ 140,866,262 £ 141,220,675 


There was an increased expenditure on British spirits of £611,058, but a de- 
crease of £328,037 on foreign and colonial spirits, which reduced the increase 
on spirits to £283,021. On beer the decrease was £428,266, and on wine 
£209,168, a collective decrease of £637,434; and deducting the net increase on 
spirits there remains a net decrease on last year’s expenditure, as compared 
with that of 1891, of £354,413. 

The population of the United Kingdom was officially estimated for the 
middle of 1892 at 38,109,329, which gives an average expenditure per head on 
intoxicating liquors of 43 13s. 11d., as compared with £3 15s. in 1891 and 
43 14s. 4d. in 1890. For each family of five persons this outlay was respect- 
ively, £18 11s, 8d. in 1890, £18 15s. in 1891, and £18 gs. 7d. in 1892. 


BREWERIES OF THE WORLD. 


A FRENCHMAN States that there are 51,000 breweries in the world. Germany 
easily leads with 26,240, which produce 4,750 million litres of beer yearly, a 
litre being equal to about one and three-quarters pints. England comes next, 
with 12,874 breweries and an output of 2,600 million litres; then the United 
States, with 2,300 breweries and 3,500 million litres; Austria, with 1,942 brew- 
eries and 1,300 million litres; Belgium, with 1,270 breweries and 1,000 million 
litres; and France, with 1,044 breweries and 800 million litres. In Bavaria 
the annual allowance of beer per head of the population is 221 litres; in Ber- 
lin, 191; in Belgium, 16); in England, 143; in Switzerland, 31; in Denmark, 
33; in the United States, 31; in Sweden, 11; and in Russia, 5. 


QUANTITIES OF DIsTILLED Spirits, WINES, AND MALT Liquors CoNSUMED, AND THE AVERAGE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA 
OF POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES DURING EACH OF THE YEARS FROM 1875 TO 1892, INCLUSIVE, 


[Sy Ss i a a EE ee 


Distilled spirits consumed. i ; Total consumption per 

pirits consumed Wines consumed. Malt liquors consumed. capita of population. 

Year i ai Total con- x 
ending] Domestic spirits. @ | Imported Imported eet sumptionof |S | g |... oa 
ane spirits Domestic | Wines Domestic | jmar winesand | 52] 9 | a2 | oq 
30 — entered Total. wines, » |/entered |5 Total. _ malt ee Total. liquors. BE) = Shi secs 
Brom Ea iy other. lacs yore liquors. 0. | tor con. w@|s |65| 23 

fruit. mean Bupa On: sumption. ° = ioe 

' Proo 

Baone eles ee rohit Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. ee Gals. | Gals. | Gals. 
1875. ...| 1,757,202 | 62,668,709 | 1,694,647 | 66,120,558 | 12,954,961 | 7,036,369 | 19,991,380 292,961,047 | 1,992,110 | 294,953,157 | 381,065,045 | 1.50] .45 | 6.71 ee 
1876...) | 672,221 | 57,840,472 | 1,471,197 | 59,983,890 | 14,968,085 | 5,193,723 | 20,161-808 | 306'852'467 | 11483°920 | 308° 6,887 | 388,982,085 | 1.28] .45 | 6.83 Baa 
1877....| 1,527,141 | 56,516,248 | 1,376,720 | 59,420,118 | 16,942,592 | 4,983,738 | 21/876/330 | 303'854'988 1,072,679 | 304,927,667 | 386,228,115 | 1.22 | .47 | 6.58 3.04 
1878. 1,103,351 | 49,600,838 | 1,227,752 | 51,931,941 | 17,953,386 | 4,310,563 | 22,263,919 | 317'136'597 832,755 | 817,969,352 | 392,165,242 | 1.09) 47 | 6.68 8 66 
1879 1,021,708 | 52,003,467 | 1,253,300 | 54,278,475 | 19,845,118 | 4,532,017 | 24,377,130 | 343°724.971 | 880/514 344,605,485 | 423.261,090 | 1.11 | .50 05 10.09 
1880. ...| 1,005,781 | 61,126,634 | 1,394,279 | 63,526,694 | 23,298,940 | 5,030,601 | 28,320,541 | 413:208'885 | 1,0117280 414,220,165 | 506,076,400 | 1.27 | .56 | 8.26 10.50 
1881....} 1,701,206 | 67,426,000 | 1,479,875 | 70,607,081 | 18,931,819 | 5,231,106 | 24°162/995 442,947,664 | 1,164,505 | 444,112,169 588,882,175 | 1.38 | .47 | 8.65 11.92 
1882....| 1,216,850 | 70,759,548 | 1,580,578 | 73,556,976 | 19,934,856 | 5,628,071 | 25,502/927 | 5247843,379 | 17536°601 526,379,980 | 625,499,883 | 1.40 | .49 | 10.03 4231 
1883. ...| 1,253,278 | 75,508,785 | 1,690,624 | 78,452,687 | 17,406,028 | 8,872,152 | 25,778,180 | 5491616338 | 11881,002 | 5517497°340 | 655.728-207 | 1.46 | .48 are en 
1894. ...| 1,187,056 | 78,459,845 | 1,511,680 | 81,128,581 | 17,402,938 | 3,105,407 | 20,508,345 | 588,005,609 | 2010908 | 590,016.517 | 691.658-443 | 1.48 | (37 ee 12.96 
4885....| 1,468,775 | 67,689,250 | 1,442,067 | 70,600,092 | 17,404,698 | 4'495,759 | 21:900,457 | 5947063'095 2,068,771 | 596,131,866 | 688,632,415 | 1.26] .39 eee 
1886... | 1,555,994 | 69,295,361 | 1/410.259 | 72,261,614 | 201866,393 | 4.700.827 | 25,567,220 | 640:746'288 2,221,432 | 642,967,720 | 740,796,554 | 1.26 45 ad 30 12-00 
1887. ...| 1,211,532 | 68,385,504 | 1,467,697 | 71,064,733 | 27;7067771 | 4618.290 | 32.325.061 | 715:446.038 | 2°302'816 | 717/748'854 Brees) See) ariel asc tna ae 
1888...) 888,107 | 73,313,279 | 1,643,966 | 75,845,352 | 31,680,523 | 4'654.545 | 36,335,068 | 765,086,789 2,500,267 | 767,587,056 | 879.767,476 | 1.26 | .61 eee 
1889. ,..| 1,294,858 | 77,802,488 | 1,515,817 | 80,613,158 | 29.610,104 | 41534.873 | 34°144'477 777,420,207 | 2,477,219 | 779,897,426 | 894,655,061 | 1.32 oe 13.67 | 15.53 
1890... .| 1,508,130 | 84,760,240 | 1,564,192 | 87,829,562 | 23,896,108 | 5,060,873 | 28956.981 | 853,075,734 | 2'716°601 | 855.792°395 972,578,878 | 1.40 | 4 eee 
1891....| 1,219,436 | 88,335,483 | 1,602,646 | 91,157,565 | 23,736,282 | 5,297/560 | 29:033.792 | 974°427,803 | 31051.898 | 977.479.761 | 1,097.671.118 | 1.42 | .45 i 
1892... .' 1,961,062 ! 95,187,385 | 1,179,671 | 98,328,118 | 23,033,493 | 5,434,367 | 28:4677860 | 9847515.414 | 2:980'809 | 9877496/223 | 1711472927201 | 150! 144 | 15. e 


@ Includes domestic spirits exported and returned since 1886. 6 Product less exports. 


% : 3 : . sident of 
Norres.—(1) The production of domestic wines from 1875 to 1892 was estimated by the Department of Agriculture, by Mr. Charles McK. Leoser, presi 

the Wine and Spirit Traders’ Society of New York, and other well-informed persons, and the production for 1889 (opposite the year 1890) is that officially senor by 

the United States Census. (2) The consumption of domestic spirituous and malt liquors from 1875 to 1892 was obtained from the reports of the Ps oan ee 

Internal Revenue. (3) The consumption of imported liquors and wines from 1875 to 1892 was taken from the official returns made to the Bureau of Statis —< x rel 

lectors of customs, (4) In computing the quantity of sparkling and still wines and vermuth in bottles, five so-called quart bottles are reckoned as equivale 

gallon.—_From United States Bureau of Stetistics, Washington, D. C. 
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(The following Heéstories were recetved too late to appear under their 
proper headings.) 


THE VICTORIAN ALLIANCE FOR. THE 
SUPPRESSION OF THE LIQUOR TRAF- 
BIC, 

BY JOHN VALE, SECRETARY. 


Tue Victorian -Alliance for the Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic was inaugurated in Melbourne in February, 1881. The 
first movement towards its inception was the adoption of a reso- 
lution, on the motion of the Hon. W. M. K. Vale, at the Inter- 
national Temperance Conference held in Melbourne during the 
previous year, declaring that with a view to the destruction of 
the drink traffic it was imperative that an Alliance be formed 
in each of the Australian colonies. The constitution, objects, 
and methods of the United Kingdom Alliance were taken as 
the model for those of the Victorian Association. From the 
outset, the “annihilation of the liquor traffic” was set forth as 
the goal to be reached, and the securing of a measure on the 
British local optiou or “direct veto” lines was aimed at as a 
primary step in this direction. The Hon, James Munro was 
elected as the president, and Mr. J. W. Meaden was appointed 
as the first secretary. In October, 1881, the A/Ziance Record was 
established by Mr. Meaden as the organ of the Association. 

In 1885 the Victorian Parliament enacted a measure, which 
was intended to be in part a response to the demands of the 
Alliance. Power in the hands of the people to prohibit the 
liquor traffic had been demanded, Parliament conceded the 
power to reduce public-houses down to a “statutory number.” 
It was also demanded that the veto power should be free from 
the incubus of “Compensation.” Parliament provided that 
compensation should be paid for the closing of public-houses, 
but that all the money required for the purpose should come 
from the liquor trade. The issue of new public-house and gro- 
cers’ licenses was made subject to the veto power of the people. 
This latter provision has proved to be the most valuable part of 
the measure, as new districts grow up under its protection free 


from the presence of such licenses. While continuing the agi- 
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tation for power to prohibit, the Temperance Party has in cer- 
tain districts availed itself of the weapons against the liquor 
traffic which Parliament has placed in its hands. The results 
have been beneficial—so far as they go; but it is felt that on the 
whole fighting for mere reductions is a frittering away of en- 
ergy, and the Alliance has now adopted the policy of concen- 
trating all its powers upon the main issue. A bill has been 
drafted entitled “The People’s Liquor Traffic Veto Bill.” It 
provides for the enrollment of all women over twenty-one years 
of age as voters in matters pertaining to the drink traffic. It 
repeals Compensation. The veto power on the issue of new 
public-house and grocers’ licenses is extended to other licenses 
now exempted. And provision is made for a plebiscite of the 
men and women voters, in connection with every general Par- 
liamentary election on the simple question : 

“Shall the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors be 
prohibited within this electoral district?” 

Each electoral district would determine the issue for itself. 
A general election occurs at least every three years. If prohi- 
bition be adopted at one election, and confirmed at the next, 
no further vote would be taken except upon petition of the 
electors. The Victorian Alliance intends to agitate for the 
passage of this measure through Parliament, and at the same 
time to do all in its power with the co-operation of the temper- 
ance organizations generally, to educate public opinion, and 
arouse the conscience of the people, so that when the legisla- 
tive machinery for the suppression of the liquor traffic is se- 
cured the motive power of public sentiment may not be lacking. 


THE NEW ZEALAND ALLIANCE. 


(INsTITUTED AT WELLINGTON, 1st Marcu, 1886.) 


DurinG a number of years prior to the above date there had 
been a desire expressed, with varying vehemence at different 
times and places, by the more pronounced of the liquor law 
reformers of the Colony, that beyond all efforts put forth for 
the regulation of the liquor traffic and the minimizing of its 
evils, a necessity existed for the creation of a properly organ- 
ized body which would lead an agitation claiming for the 
people the direct power to absolutely suppress the traffic in 
localities where the inhabitants are wanting to do so. Various 
efforts were made to give effect to this desire, all of which 
appeared to show but little result. 

In March, 1886, however, at a conference held in Wellington, 
the “ New Zealand Alliance, for the Suppression and the Pro- 
hibition of the Liquor Traffic,” was called into existence, a 
platform and policy adopted, and an executive committee, 
with full power to carry on the operations of the institution, 
appointed. Sir William Fox, because of his past history in 
connection with temperance reform in New Zealand, was select- 
ed as President, and this position he holds to the present with 
great advantage to the Alliance. 

While the persons present at the formation of the Alliance 
were all abstainers and prominent men in temperance work, 
sent from all parts of New Zealand for the purpose of bringing 
the Alliance into existence, still, it was determined, and the 
determination has ever since been acted upon, that a// persons, 
abstainers or non-abstainers, provided they were willing to 
subscribe to the platform and policy of the Alliance, should be 
eligible for membership. 

The platform, which is embraced under seven heads, may 
be summed up inthe declaration: “That as it is neither right 
nor politic for the State to give legal sanction to a traffic which 
is essentially injurious to the people; it is the duty of all good 
citizens to combine in order to secure the prohibition of such 
traffic.” 


The policy is embraced under four heads, and indicates 
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the mode of dperation to be employed in order to secure the 
demands of the platform. This mode provides for the creation 
of an Alliance membership with a small minimum yearly fee 
of two shillings and sixpence. This membership, which 
numbers over 5,000, is called upon to use all legitimate means 
to force on the attention of Parliament the claim of the 
people to the right of the direct veto without compensation. 
The members are also required to assist in the return of candi- 
dates to Parliament who will grant such right. 

Since the institution of the Alliance, to the present, its opera- 
tions have been consistently carried forward upon the fore- 
going lines. As a first step an old and experienced agent of 
the United Kingdom Alliance, Mr. T. W. Glover, of Southamp- 
ton, was brought out to the Colony, and put to work expound- 
ing the principles of prohibition, and forming branch societies 
in all parts of the Colony. This good work was continued by 
him up to the end of 1891. The Rev. E. Walker, another able 
advocate,was also employed by the Alliance in a similar capac- 
ity, from July, 1890, and is still so engaged, while a great 
amount of aid in the same direction has been rendered by 
numbers of colonists not holding any paid position under the 
Alliance, but impressed with the importance and urgency of 
the movement. 

In addition to this platform work the printing-press has been 
widely used by the executive committee, sitting at Auckland, 
which directs and controls the affairs of the Alliance. Shoals 
of leaflets, bearing upon every phase of the “ Prohibition by 
the will of the people” question have been put in print and 
distributed broadcast. 

The /otal income of the Alliance since its formation has been 
45,310, or an average per year of £758. All of this has 
been spent as received in the work of educating the people, the 
press, and the Parliament up to the point of prohibition. 

As the direct result of this expenditure of energy, time, and 
money, the public sentiment of the Colonyin relation to the 
subject is well advanced. Bills or resolutions, having for their 
object the conferring of the veto power upon the people, have 
been brought into Parliament each year; candidates for seats 
in the Legislature are all tested, and their replies are in each 
instance made to govern, as far as possible, the vote given by 
Alliance members. At the present time nearly one-half of the 
members of the House of Representatives are pledged to the 
Alliance platform in the matter of granting the direct veto. 
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As one of the indirect results of Alliance work numbers of 
Prohibition Leagues, of an active and distinct character, have, 
under the influence of earnest men, sprung up in quite a num- 
ber of places in the Colony. These the Alliance is now arrang- 
ing to federate with itself, with a view to a combined onslaught 
upon the drink traffic. This attack, it is hoped, will be made 
in form during the Parliamentary General Election, which 
takes place in November of this year (1893). 

As usual, a éz// will be introduced at the coming sitting, com- 
mencing in June next, but beyond getting a vote upon it, and 
thus drawing the line between members for and against us, 
nothing more in the way of advance is expected. 

A retrospect of the career of the Alliance causes its found- 
ers satisfaction with the results of the seven years’ work, 
seeing, as they do, that it has resulted in the creation of a Pro- 
hibition Party in New Zealand, which will, in the very near 
future, undismayed by obstacles or temporary defeats, gain for 
the people the right to vote down the liquor curse, in all parts of 
the Colony where the inhabitants are so minded, and eventually 
to do so for the whole of New Zealand. 

WILLIAM Fox, 
President of the New Zealand Alliance. 


_H. Fiep, Secretary. 
AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND, April 15, 1893. 


HISTORY OF THE TEAG WE © Pent 
CROSS. 


BY FATHER JAMES NUGENT. 


THe League of the Cross has now been at work in Great 
Britain for over twenty-one years. It was founded on the 29th 
February, 1872. At that time Monsignor Nugent (still popu- 
larly known by the title of Father Nugent) was Catholic Chap- 
lain of the Liverpool Borough Prison at Walton. His position 
and knowledge of the condition of the people painfully im- 
pressed him with the ravages of strong drink. His heart was 
stirred within him at the sight of men, women, and even chil- 
dren becoming human wrecks owing to the effects of the plague. 
For a considerable period he had been revolving plans for the 
saving of the Catholic population from the ruin which the vice 
was producing amongst them to an exceptional extent. There 
was no. movement for their rescue. The banner of Father 
Mathew lay in the dust. He determined to raise it, and on 
February 24, 1872, announced his intention in a letter to Mr. J. 
J. Fitzpatrick, who has occupied the position of Honorary 
Secretary of the League since it has started. In this letter 
Father Nugent said: ‘The moral and social condition of the 
masses of our people is each day, to my mind, becoming more 
deplorable, and the number of Catholics coming to the Prison 
increases. Clergy and laity admit that the source of all this 
moral degradation is drink. Whilst so many admit this and 
deplore the evil, few will make the effort to check or crush it. 
I have spoken to the Bishop on the matter and to a number of 
the clergy, and have resolved to make some small effort to re- 
press drinking habits among the laboring classes. One man 
can do little. He must have coadjutors. These must be earn- 
est, active, and intelligent men. Now I want to get about 
half a dozen good Catholic young men, who are regular and 
temperate in their habits, to help me in a crusade against 
drink. Your name and that of your brother have been sug- 
gested to me, and this is my object in writing. I begin my 
work next Thursday evening in the centre of this evil—Mary- 
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bone. But before starting I wish to have some plan of attack 
adopted. You would, therefore, do me a favor if you could 
Spare an hour this evening to talk over this matter. I am at 
home after six o’clock. I shall be glad if you will bring your 
brother or any young man who you think would take an in- 
terest in such awork. The social condition of Catholics would 
soon be changed if we could educate the people into habits 
of self-restraint and self-respect.” This letter was the first 
embodiment of the idea of founding the League. 

Father Nugent’s appeal to Mr, Fitzpatrick was responded to 
in the right spirit, and arrangements were made for the in- 
augural meeting. This was held in St. Joseph’s Schools, 
Marybone, on the 29th of February, 1872, and proved a thorough 
success. The meeting was not, indeed, attended by many men 
of social power and influence, but the building was packed 
with those whom Father Nugent was particularly anxious to 
reach. There were more than a thousand representatives of 
the toiling masses—chiefly laborers and basket women, who go 
from house to house vending small wares—and so deep was 
the impression produced by Father Nugent’s address that 
every one present took the pledge. Thus was the new associa- 
tion founded, Mr. Fitzpatrick taking the position of Honorary 
Secretary. 

At its formation the name given to the new organization was 
The Catholic Total Abstinence League, and the badge of mem- 
bership was a Maltese cross with the motto of the League, “ Zz 
hoc Signo Vinces.” Besides this motto the medal, which is still 
worn by the members of the League, has the figure of St. 
Joseph, the patron of the League, bearing the Infant Jesus and 
carrying the lily. The same side of the medal has the fol- 
lowing inscription: “The Catholic Total Abstinence League, 
founded 1872, by the Rev. Jas. Nugent.” The words of the 
pledge are also given: “I promise with the grace of God to 
abstain from all intoxicating drinks, and to discountenance 
their use as far as possible.” The other side of the medal has 
a figure of St. Patrick, with the words, “St. Patrick, Apostle 
of Ireland, pray for us.” ‘The two words “ Abstinence,” “ Per- 
severance,” are also given on ascroll. In relief there are the 
harp and shamrocks, the wolfdog, and the ruins of an abbey, 
with one of the round towers of Ireland. This medal is cer- 
tainly artistically designed. The Liverpool League has sent — 
these medals to all parts of the world. The ancient city of 
Cork has been a centre from which they have been distributed 
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throughout the South of Ireland. And by the means of this 
little cross the members are able to recognize each other wher- 
ever they meet. The London League has sinee designed a 
medal for its own members which differs from the original cross 
which was first sent to them at their request. The original 
medal is still worn by all members of the Liverpool League of 
the Cross. 

The year after its formation (1873) the movement was for- 
mally inaugurated in London by his Grace Archbishop Man- 
ning, and Liverpool not only supplied medals but also sent 
uniform caps and sashes, so that the London League might be 
identical in every respect with the brotherhood of Liverpool. 
A slight difference in the name of the organization was made 
in London, where it was called The Catholic Total Abstinence 
League of the Cross, and as a matter of brevity the whole 
organization is now known as The League of the Cross. 

At the second Convention, held in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, on Wednesday, October 11, 1876, when The Salford 
Diocesan Crusade against Intemperance was fully represented, 
and his Lordship Right Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Bishop of Salford, 
presided, the following resolution as to nomenclature was car- 
ried: “That henceforth the name of the organization should be 
The League of the Cross and Crusade against Intemperance.” 

This concession of unity was made to The Salford Crusade, 
under whose auspices the Convention was held. 

The first Convention of the League of the Cross was held at 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on Monday, July r2, and at the 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, on Tuesday, July 13, 1875. 
The meeting on the first day was presided over by his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Manning; and at the meeting on the second 
day, held at the Archbishop’s House, his Lordship Right Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, Bishop of Salford, presided. 

The second Convention has already been referred to, and 
was held in Manchester on the 11th of October, 1876, his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Manning presiding, with also his Lordship the 
Bishop of Salford. Conventions have also been held at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Birkenhead, Thurles, Cork, Glasgow, and Lon- 
don. At these Conventions important rules and regulations 
were made in the interests of temperance and for the benefit of 
the whole organization throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 
Although the movements originated in Liverpool it is unques- 
tionably admitted that the personality of Cardinal Manning as 
president and leader of the cause in London from the year 
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1873 until his death, was of the greatest importance to the 
spread of the principles of that organization, in which he was 
so deeply interested. The power and influence of the numer- 
ous branches affiliated to the London League and the work 
done in rescuing men and women from the evil of drunkenness 
has been incalculable. The annual reunions of all the branches, 
including young children, have usually taken place at the 
Crystal Palace, and the Cardinal was never known to absent 
himself from these great gatherings if the state of his health 
was favorable. 

The Liverpool League of the Cross has a world-wide reputa- 
tion for the energy, activity, and ability with which it has 
always labored in the total abstinence cause. In its early years, 
weekly meetings were held in the Hippodrome Circus at the 
upper end of Shaw’s Brow (now William Brown street); next 
at Newsome’s Circus, Whitechapel; twice at St. George’s Hall, 
the Adelphi Theatre, and at Hope Hall. This was before the 
opening of the League Hall, Rose Place, which event took place 
in December, 1874. From the year of its establishment in 
Liverpool until August, 1890, a Monday’s reunion of all the 
branches was held without intermission, and the pledge was 
always administered, when at the close of the meeting never 
less than 200 persons took the pledge. The people flocked 
from all parts of te city and neighborhood for this purpose. 
Each of these meetings was attended by an average of 2,000 
persons. Besides the Monday meetings, special meetings of 
women only were often held at the League Hall. At one of 
these women’s meetings his Eminence Cardinal Manning pre- 
sided, and 3,000 were present. 

The chief outdoor event of the year with the Liverpool 
League of the Cross was the annual gala and procession of the 
North of England branches, which is always held on the Bank 
Holiday in August. As many as 8,000 have joined in this pro- 
cession, which has often been attended by at least 5,000 per- 
sons. 

On Saturday, August 9, 1879, an address was presented by 
the Liverpool League of the Cross to His Eminence Cardinal 
Newman, and the following is an extract from his reply copied 
from the Birmingham Daily Post of August 11: “T look upon 
you as a remarkable body—in its spirit almost a religious body 
—for you have upon you a certain religious character from the 
special obligation under which the members of your associa- 
tion lic. Weall know in its beginning what a great blessing 
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attended your founder, Father Mathew, as we believe from 
above; and how great a name and reputation, considered only 
in a secular point of view, attaches to your society. It began 
with the sanction of Holy Church, in consequence of the 
extraordinary zeal of one who was without any power of this 
world to aid him, making his way by the earnestness of his 
purpose and the force of truth. We know what great re- 
sults followed from his exertions, and as it was at the begin- 
ning so it has gone on. Your League in Liverpool has attracted 
the reverence of even those who are not Catholics from the 
charitable purpose in which it originated, and from the num- 
ber of its members who, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, have joined 
it in order to encourage others who required a restraint which 
was not necessary for themselves. Besides that, it is so singu- 
larly contrasted with the secular schemes and institutions with 
the same objects which are external to the Church. Moreover, 
it is especially recommended to myself from the circumstance 
of the excellent priest who is, I believe, at the head of your 
association in Liverpool. I saw much of him years ago, and I 
know what a devoted servant of God he is, and how he has 
laid himself out for great works, and has done great things. 
At the time I knew him he was employed in Hope Street, and 
in such good works towards young men as characterize our own 
Oratory, and he was kind enough to receive me and pay me the 
great compliment of asking me to deliver certain lectures in 
his Institute. Since that time I have not been in the way of see- 
ing or hearing much of him, but I know, as I have already said, 
how zealously he has worked all along. He is one of those many 
priests whom one looks up to with great admiration, and I hope 
you will carry back my thanks, not only to your whole body, 
but especially to him, for the great honor which he has done 
me on this occasion. I do not know what more I have to say; 
I wish I could say more to show you the heartfelt satisfaction 
and gratification I feel at this address and not in the least 
measure for the trouble which you yourselves, gentlemen, have 
taken in bringing it to me in person.” 

India, Africa, America, and Australia have been supplied 
from the Liverpool centre with the Cross which has given the 
League its name. Juvenile branches have been in existence 
since the earliest years of the movement, and Cardinal Man- 
ning always manifested the deepest interest in their success 
under all circumstances, and on every possible occasion his 
Eminence encouraged the formation of these Branches, and he 
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also sought every opportunity to administer the Pledge to 
School Children from the tenderest age, “so that,” as he ex- 
pressed it, “they might never know the taste of strong drink.” 
One of the most striking and picturesque features of the An- 
nual Demonstration of the London League is the number of 
children who, as total abstainers, take an active part in it, and 
the grand concert, with a choir of 5,000 children, in the great 
hall of the Crystal Palace, is an event to be remembered. 

Some years ago the Cardinal was lying dangerously ill in 
Paris, and on his recovery he stated that the greatest consola- 
tion afforded him on what he believed to be his death-bed was 
the thought of the thousands of innocent young children to 
whom he had given the Pledge, and had thus prevented from 
being led into early drinking habits. Experience teaches that 
prevention is better than cure, and all who are engaged in the 
temperance work can testify to the fact that in most cases where 
alcoholic and drunken habits are of long standing, more espe- 
cially in the case of women, it is utterly impossible to turn 
them from this terrible evil. The League of the Cross, there- 
fore, recognizes in these children the men and women of the 
future, and wisely gives its care and attention to the propaga- 
tion of its principles amongst them. 

The platform of the League has been honored by not only 
his Eminence Carcinal Manning, but also by Archbishop Ire- 
land, Bishop Keane, and many of the highest dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church, as well as distinguished laymen from all 
parts of the world. 

There are in Liverpool 13 Parochial Branches, and the chief 
feature of the organization at Liverpool is the Weekly House- 
to-House Visitation which is made every Sunday. In the year 
1879, 7,268 persons were under weekly visitation, and of these 
only 23 died in the course of the year. The same report states 
that 31,999 persons were registered as taking the pledge from 
Father Nugent in Liverpool during the year. 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND. 


BY LEONARD M. ISITT. 


WiTH a history that dates back half a century, with a popu- 
lation of little more than half a million, with a climate unsur- 
passed, and natural resources unexcelled, little New Zealand 
can yet tell a terrible story of the ravages of strong drink. 

More American than English in her energy, her people have 
unfortunately been as energetic for evil as for good. Able to 
point to a progressive career, of which any land might be proud, 
she has a record of scoresof millions of pounds expended upon 
alcohol; and, at the present moment, licenses at least 1,600 
public-houses. There are also roz breweries in full blast, with 
an aggregate output of the value of about £300,000 per year. 
In addition, she consumes imported liquor to the annual value 
of nearly £1,250,000, her drink bill for the year 1892 being 
42,175,052, or an average per head of £3 25. 10d. 

As might be expected, the traffic has been fruitful in crime, 
ruin, and death here as in other lands. Each second day of 
this year, so far, has witnessed some dire tragedy attributable 
to drink. As we look back upon the long roll of drink’s vic- 
tims, of men swept helplessly down our rivers, buried in un- 
known graves “upon the diggins,” miserably perishing in bush 
or ravine, exposed to the pitiless fury of the storm, or raving 
out life in the out-houses of low up-country grog-shanties, and 
on the still darker records of suicide and murder, we wonder 
that the people have so long and so patiently borne this self- 
imposed burden. 

Not only have the ignoble and the unknown furnished their 
names to swell this dread muster-roll, but the nameless graves 
are thought of with bitter grief in many of the highest and 
most honoured families in Britain. 

Men with the heritage of magnificent genius sons of eminent 
divines, equally eminent statesmen, and of men famed in liter- 
ature, art, or kindred professions, have drifted to this distant 
land to complete the wreck that has been wrought by the direst 
enemy of mankind. 
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It would bea terrible revelation, could any true record be made 
of those whose epitaphs might be fitly expressed in the pathetic 
words found by the bedside of one whose early life had been 
full of promise: 


*“T might have borne an honoured name, 

But I wear dishonour, and sin, and shame. 

Love might have been mine, but I turned to lust, 

With its fair outside, and its core of dust. 

I chose the path that the angels hate, 
And sweet to my taste was the fruit of sin, 

Now the angels are wailing, ‘Too late! Too late!’ 
The door is shut, and thou art not in.” 


/ But however dread the record of the past, however dire 
drink’s influence in the present, never had the people such 
cause for hope and confidence as now. Until the past few 
years, every remedial movement proceeded upon the lines of 
moral suasion only. Earnest souls, such as our veteran Sir 
William Fox, J. Harding, and J. W. Jago, combated the evil 
manfully, but no united political effort was made to strangle 
the monster. During the passage through the House of the 
Licensing Act of 1881, however, a clause was cleverly intro- 
duced by Sir William Fox that was thought to confer upon the 
rate-payers of every licensing district the power to determine, 
through an elective committee of five, whether any, or if any, 
what number of licensed houses should exist in the district. 

For some years after the passing of this Act, little use was 
made of it, and we find Mr. Jago saying, in the paper he con- 
tributed to the Colonial Temperance Congress of 1886, “That 
the people do not generally understand and appreciate the 
great power conferred upon them by this enactment.” 

In 1886 the New Zealand Alliance was organised in Welling- 
ton, and its influence was speedily felt, as its agent, Mr. Glover, 
from one end of the Colony to the other, sought to rouse the 
people to a,sense of their power and responsibility. 

Gradually the licensing elections became more and more 
keenly contested, and in several places victories were achieved, 
resulting in the closing of the hotels, or some of the hotels in 
the district. The committees were invariably subjected, in the 
discharge of this duty, to all the legal annoyances that the 
liquor ring could bring to bear upon them. 

It was not until 1892, however, that any considerable victory 
was attained in any of the larger centres of population. In 
that year a battle was fought in Sydenham, a suburb of Christ- 
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church, containing a population of 10,000, chiefly workingmen. 
Eight public-houses had been forced upon the people, against 
their expressed wish, by the machinations of the Christchurch 
brewers. Every one of these it was now determined to close, 
and a committee was nominated and run for this purpose. For 
twelve months prior to the election, a paper entitled the Pro- 
hibitionist was published and distributed gratis to every 
house in the borough, and after a keen contest the Temperance 
party was triumphant by a two-thirds majority. The brewers 
at once threatened “three years litigation” and commenced 
action after action, in the Supreme Court, resulting at the end 
of a two years’ struggle in the ousting of the committee by the 
Appeal Court, on the grounds of “notorious bias, unfitting 
them to act ina judicial capacity.” In the light of this de- 
cision, it is a peculiar fact, that one of the acting judges held 
#700 worth of shares in one of the largest whiskey importing 
houses in the Colony, and was thus part and parcel of the 
traffic that he had himself to adjudicate upon. 

We comment upon this incident at length, because it really 
formed a fresh starting-point for the Temperance party 
throushout New Zealand. So shameless were the tactics of 
the liquor ring that indignation ran high on every hand, and 
when, despite roll-stuffing, and every other dishonourable trick 
that they could practice, the beer-sellers were beaten by so large 
a majority, the temperance people woke up to some sense of 
their own strength. District after district took flame, prohi- 
bition leagues multiplied. The Prohiditionist developed from a 
local sheet into a Colonial paper, with a circulation of 25,000, 
and in nearly every town of any magnitude the licensing elec- 
tions were fought with extraordinary zeal, and a large measure 
of success. 

Best of all, the main result has been, that, while the legal 
struggle, and reverse that followed upon the Sydenham elec- 
tion, have demonstrated the usefulness of the present Licensing 
Act as a prohibition weapon, and made manifest once and for- 
ever that the ballot-box, not an elective committee, must de- 
termine this question, it has so spread and intensified the de- 
sire for the direct veto, that to-day we are happy in the belief 
that the Parliament of 1894 will be compelled to grant to the 
people the direct control of the traffic in strong drink, and to 
the fulfilment of this hope every nerve will be strained. 

It is a matter for congratulation that, while there has been 
this rapid and extraordinary development of the political phase 
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of temperance work, our moral suasion societies are as rapidly 
growing in numbers, influence, and zeal. As I understand that 
they are all furnishing your Congress with society reports, it 
‘will be unnecessary for this paper to enter into details, but the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the Good Templar 
Society, the Rechabites, the Sons and Daughters of Temper- 
ance are all doing grand work in these islands, and Gospel tem- 
perance missions and Bands of Hope abound on every hand. 
The New Zealand Alliance, in addition to its political work, 
floods the land with temperance literature that is having a valu- 
able educational influence upon the people, and sends an effect- 
ive agent, Rev. Edward. Walker, to every corner of the land, 

No reference to the moral suasion element in temperance 
work would be complete without grateful recognition of the 
changed attitude of the churches. Twenty or twenty-five years 
ago many sections of the Church were absolutely hostile, while 
the rest so deprecated undue zeal as to leave little doubt as to 
where their real sympathies lay. To-day, of the Protestant 
churches, the Anglican is the only one that to any extent bol- 
sters up the liquor traffic, and even that communion is becom- 
ing so leavened with the temperance spirit that ere long, if the 
clergy will not lead the people, the people will compel the 
clergy to ignore the patronage of the wealthy brewer, or wine 
and spirit merchant, and take the stand for God and humanity 
on this matter thut their Master would have them take. God 
speed the day! 

Already the Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, and 
Methodist Churches have adopted as their motto, ‘‘ Total absti- 
nence for the individual, prohibition for the State,” and it is 
felt that if only a Wilberforce or a Farrar could be induced to 
visit New Zealand, and fan into a flame the dormant sympathy 
that for lack of a leader lies buried in our largest Protestant 
church, the last barrier to prohibition would be swept away. 
In this richly dowered land we could then secure its trial, and 
furnish an object-lesson to Britain that would hasten the glo- 
rious day of temperance throughout the British Empire. Of 
one thing we are assured, that if any church continue to stand 
still in this connection, and amidst this great reform, like the 
vessel in mid-stream, it will stand, but to make more manifest 
the speed and strength of the current, and gather to itself the 
rubbish that purer churches discard. 

We have said that never have the people of New Zealand 
had more cause for hope and confidence than now. The tide of 
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public opinion is with us, our party is gaining strength at an 
extraordinary raté, and it seems to the least sanguine of us that 
the power of the Direct Veto cannot be withheld for many 
months. But we know the magnitude of the evil with which 
we contend, we know the wealth and cunning of the liquor 
ring, and we are convinced that there may be reverse after re- 
verse, disappointment after disappointment, before us—what 
then? God is behind the movement, and in due time we shall 
win. Till that time comes we shall struggle. 
God’s fruit of justice ripens slowly. 


Men’s souls are narrow; let them grow, 
My brothers. We can wait. 


CHILE, 


Concepcion, May 2, 1893. 
Mr. J. N. STEARNS: 

Dear Sir :—Your letter requesting me to send you some facts 
in regard to the temperance work in this country, was duly re- 
ceived and passed to the secretary of our W.C, T. U. She 
wrote immediately to parties in Valparaiso asking their aid in 
the preparation of a more complete reply than our limited 
knowledge could give. Till this, the latest possible date, we 
have waited, and our letters remain still unanswered. We have 
been in the country only five years, but the growth in favor of 
temperance has been marked. The daily papers now publish 
strong articles, and last year some pretty strong temperance 
legislation was done, looking, it is true, more toward modera- 
tion than total abstinence, and yet a step in the right direction. 

By these laws saloons in the country must be closed at sun- 
down; a person discovered drunk in or near a saloon endan- 
gers his own liberty, and at the same time renders the seller 
liable to fine or imprisonment; city saloons have some restric- 
tions as to hours, and the jails are open to receive all offenders. 
We have seen here some restraining influence at work, and in 
rural districts the benefit is considerable. Different communi- 
ties have local organizations. We know of such organization 
in Coquimbo, Santiago, Serena, and Lota. 

Some of these take the white ribbon, others the blue, but I 
do not think they are auxiliary to either English or American 
societies. In Valparaiso there are at least two Good Templar 
organizations, one English, one Spanish, also a Band of Hope. 
The W. C. T. U. in Concepcion was organized in 1889. With 
it there have been associated a Loyal Legion and the “Con- 
cepcion Temperance Society,” which numbered both men and 
women and either English or Spanish. We have pledges in 
both languages, and several sign every year, going away from 
us soon, whether to keep the pledge or not. We translated a 
tract, which was published by our Mission Press and widely 
circulated last year. Other tracts are issued every year. A 
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Two papers arg printed in Spanish—La Cinta Azul and El 
Intransiguiente. There is a flourishing reading room in Val- 
paraiso, and there will soon be a fine building in Santiago, if 
it is not already completed. Work in our mission schoois in- 
cludes genuine temperance instruction, and in most of the sta- 
tions are children’s societies. Wine is used on nearly every 
table, and nearly every person thinks it is all right to take it if 
you stop before you are drunken. It is given to the little chil- 
dren, and is often really more readily obtained than water. 
Doctors universally prescribe it. The English are quite as 
prodigal in its use as the Chilians, and, indeed, are often a 
source of greater annoyance. The lower native working peo- 
ple spend, most of them, the larger part of their earnings in 
drink, living in the most miserable shape, and usually ren- 
dered unable by their Sunday’s debauch for any good work, or, 
indeed, any attempted work, until Tuesday or Wednesday. 

And yet we confidently believe that Chile is awakening upon 
this important question. The more intelligent classes begin to 
think of the vast amount yearly expended in the gratification 
of an accursed appetite, and legislators wish this capital turned 
into other channels. 

Please do not consider this other than an assurance to you of 
my abiding and deepening interest in all temperance work, I 
do not expect or desire any publicity given to my rambling 
and fragmentary statements. Sometime in the near future 
may there be a temperance work in Chile worthy some his- 
torian, and may such a history be written by an abler pen than 
mine. 

Wishing you all success in your grand meeting, and extend- 
ing to you the cordial greetings of our W. C. T. U. in Concep- 
cion, we remain, 

Yours truly, 
Ipa A. T. Ames, President. 
Marian A. MILKs, Secreéary. 


DUTCH NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
SOGCIE LY. 
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Tus society (called Volksbond, or before 1882 Hultapatiors- 
bond), a Bound against the abuse of drinking, was founded in 
1875 by Philippona. The first meeting took place in 1876 in 
the 4zble-Hotel in Amsterdam. The aim of the Bound is to 
fight against the abuse of alcoholic liquors. 

It tries to reach this aim: 

1. By fighting against the abuse of spirits by the people. 

2. By trying to see that the law of June 2, 1881 (Staats- 
blad, No. 97), is executed very minutely. This law gives de- 
terminations about selling by retail, about checking the public 
drunkenness and about the conditions by which the law gives 
permission to the Committee. 

3. By diminishing, by means of this law, the number of 
places where beverages are sold. 

4. By encouraging saving and augmenting all those means 
which can accelerate the good of the people. 
5. By providing work for the people and by ennobling the 

public amusements, 

In order to reach these aims, the Society was working in sev- 
eral ways, all very different. First of all it took a good share 
in the struggle for the law against the abuse of drinks, espe- 
cially by the conduct of Mr. H. Goeman Borgesius, in the rep- 
resentation of the people. 

The great diminishing of the number of inns and of drunk- 
enness was the consequence of all this. Because people tried 
in many ways to fight against or to escape from this law, it is 
the task of the Society to assure the complete accomplishment 
of it, for which the Committee, as well as all the sections, must 
co-operate. Powerfully worked the Bound for founding bound- 
houses, being: large, sound coffee-houses for the people 
These bound-houses, which must be founded co-operatingly 
excellent spices and drinks cannot only be prepared, bought 
and taken, -but also can be obtained for the family. They find 
there often opportunity to read, to save and also to obtain 
information, _ 
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The Bound specially seeks to ennoble the amusements of the 
people and to teach the people in what way they can amuse 
themselves without dissipation and beverage. The useof pure 
beer with little percentage of alcohol is encouraged, because it 
must dissipate the gin, as the drink of the people; therefore 
the Bound looked to the preparation of beer. 

From the foundation of the Bound, the Committee was per- 
suaded, that for taking away the gin, the Bound must be able 
to give another drink instead of it. Therefore beer was the 
best substitute. The Bound worked in different ways, in order 
to reach this aim; z. 2, by abolishing the tax on the beer. As 
the bad influence of the gin is, for a good deal, due to its 
being mingled with other products, they have begun an inquiry 
about its composition, in nearly all the provinces, while they 
prevented powerfully the smuggling of gin. 

In the year 1885 the Bound addressed the Government, 
and said, that the driving inns, where drink was sold to the 
equipage of the ships, does so much harm. Next year the 
International Convention was formed, which prevented this 
way of providing drink to the people. 

The Society also worked for the drunkards being in the col- 
onies for beggars, by giving its great support for the founda- 
tion of the first asylum for drunkards at Hooghulle, 1890. 

Every day the Bound finds work, 7. ¢, to prevent: the 
paying of wages in the inns; that conscriptions for the army 
find place in the taverns, and to see that these are closed 
early. The Bound also tries to reach this aim by founding 
savings-banks and industrial schools, by supporting the culture 
of flowers and the arts, and by selling papers and character- 
istic illustrations very cheaply. At the international exposi- 
tion about the health in fabrics and work-places, held in Am- 
sterdam in the year 1890, the Bound was crowned with the 
gold medal. The Bound flourishes more and more and consists 
now of about thirty sections with about 3,000 members. Every 
section is quite substantial and sends yearly one or more rep- 
tesentatives to the congress of the Bound. There the plan for 
the following year is fixed, the Ceatral Committee is chosen 
and the financial and household questions are ruled. 

The Central Committee consists now of: Mr. H. Goeman 
Borgesius, Mr. F. W. Snyder van Wissenkerke, Dr. W. P. 
Ruysch, Dr. C. W. Janssen, A. Van der Voort, V. Van ‘der 
Willigen, Dr. L. P. Walburgh Schmidt, and the Secretary, Mr, 
M. J. Kruseman, who resides in Amsterdam, 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF RECHABITES 
IN NORTH AMERICA. 


BY GEO.) BS: MILES: 


j Tue Independent Order of Rechabites in North America, the 
order which I have the honor to represent before the World’s 
Temperance Congress, has always been totally distinct from 
the English order, having its own organization, ritual, etc. 
Both orders derive their name from the ancient Rechabites 
mentioned in Jeremiah, xxxv., and other parts of the Bible, 
Thesé Rechabites were the descendants of the Kenites or 
Midianites, kinsmen to Moses’ wife, who accompanied the Is- 
raelites to Palestine. Not being Israelites they received no 
part of the land for an inheritance, but were allowed to pasture 
their flocks where they pleased, They accompanied the Jews 
in the Babylonian captivity, and after the restoration were 
mostly adopted into the tribe of the Levites. But some main- 
tained an independent existence, and have numerous descend- 
ants to-day in Arabia and Asia Minor. They are remarkable 
as being the first body of people known to have abstained en- 
tirely from the use of intoxicating drinks, carrying their prin- 
ciples so far as to refuse to plant grape-vines. It was natural 
that their name should be chosen as an inspiration for one of 
the strongholds of the modern temperance movement. The 
English Rechabite order, known as the Salford Unity, was 
founded at Salford, England, in August, 1835, being the oldest 
of the modern secret societies. It is a strong order in Eng- 
land, and within a few years has acquired a few tents in the 
United States; these latter are composed mainly of seceders, 
who separated from the American order in 1886, returned in 
1888, seceded again at the session at Hagerstown in 1890, and 
finally united with the English order in August, 1892. 

The American order, known as the “Independent Order of 
Rechabites in North America,” was founded in New York City, 
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August 2, 1842, It is the oldest secret total abstinence organ- 
ization in America. The first tent, Washington, No. 1, of New 
York City, was still in existence within the past five years, a 
small but wealthy society; but it has recently distributed its 
funds and disbanded. The order has, steadily refused to en- 
dorse the Prohibition party, though believing in total absti- 
nence and the suppression of the liquor traffic. At present the 
order is increasing in numbers. Wherever the order has gained 
a footing it has done much good in reclaiming drinking men, 
and it seems to have a special power in reaching and reforming 
men whom the other societies cannot attract and hold. 

Its objects are “ mutual benefit in the exercise of temperance, 
fortitude, and justice, securing to its membership sympathy 
and relief in times of sickness and distress, and in the event of 
death the decent observance of necessary funeral obsequies; 
and it is based upon and seeks the extension of the principles 
of total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors.” 

The membership is in three classes. Primary tents, com- 
posed of “white males of good moral character, not under six- 
teen years of age, believing in the existence and omnipotence 
of God, and willing to sign our pledge”; Women’s tents, com- 
posed of women and girls of twelve years of age and upward, 
and such male members of a Primary tent as they may, after a 
reasonable probation, desire to admit to membership; and 
Junior tents, for boys from ten to fifteen years of age, and 
those who have proven themselves worthy, at the age of sixteen 
years, are transferred to the Primary tent. 

The pledge is as follows: “I hereby declare that I will ab- 
stain from all intoxicating liquors, including wine, beer, and 
cider; and I will not give nor offer them to others, except in re- 
ligious ordinances, or when prescribed in good faith by a medi- 
cal practitioner; I will not engage in the traffic of them, and in 
all suitable ways will discountenance the use, manufacture, and 
sale of them, and to the utmost of my power I will endeavor to 
spread the principles of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors.” 

No sectarian or political discussion is allowed in a tent room. 
All power is vested in an incorporated High tent meeting annu- 
ally, composed of one representative from each tent in good 
standing, and Past Representatives who continue in good stand- 
ing. The present officers are: J. J. Murry, H. C. R., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Chas. H. Keene, H. D. R., Wilmington, N.C.; L. H. 
Patterson, H.S. T., Washington, D. C.; Fred. D. Skipper, P. H 
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P. R., Wilmington, N. C. The board of trustees are: Wm. E. 
Kitzmiller, President; M. G. Saune, Secretary, Hagerstown, 
Md.; Wm. B. Williams, Baltimore, Md.; F. T. Skipper, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; Edgar Thompson, Alexandria, Va. 

The order is in existence in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia, where the headquarters of the order is 
located. 


THE SONS OF JONADAB. 


BY WILLIAM H. YOUNG. 


Tue Order of “ The Sons of Jonadab,” as a total abstinence 
and life pledged temperance society, was organized at Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 13, 1867. The following named per- 
sons were present at the first meeting, which was held at the 
residence of Mr. Asbury Lloyd, No. 389 E Street, N. W., 
namely : 

Samuel C. Mills, E. C. Eckloff, James J. Campbell, Asbury 
Lloyd, James Croggon, and W. P. Lasells. 

The name was suggested by the thirty-fifth chapter of Jere- 
miah, and the following declaration of principles was adopted : 

“We, whose names are appended hereto, knowing the evil 
effects of Intemperance, and the virtue and benefits of a tem- 
perate, orderly life, and being desirous of contributing all of 
our power and influence in behalf of the unfortunate victims 
of strong and intoxicating drinks in our midst, and believing 
that the most effectual and certain way of protecting ourselves 
against the insidious and dangerous enemy, and relieving and 
saving our fellow-man, is by union and concert, do constitute 
ourselves an organization, under the name of and style of 
‘Pioneer Council, No. 1, Sons of Jonadab,’ of the city of 
Washington, D. C., to abide by and sacredly adhere to the 
following fundamental and unchangeable laws of the Order : 

“rst. Membership shall be confined to white male persons, 
over sixteen (16) years of age. 

“2d. Persons becoming members of the Order, must sub- 
scribe to a pledge to abstain from the use, manufacture, and sale 
of all intoxicating drinks. 

“3d. The pledge shall be taken for life, and a violation thereof 
subject the offender to expulsion from the Council, never again to be 
admitted to membership.” 

The first officers elected were, Asbury Lloyd, Patriarch; E. 
C. Eckloff, Past Chief ; Samuel C. Mills, Chief ; James Croggon, 
Vice-Chief ; J. J. Campbell, Secretary ; L. P. Siebold, Guide ; 
M. Y. Holly, Inside Watch ; and John S. Slater, Outside Watch. 
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During the first year one hundred and sixteen members were 
initiated, many inquiries were received, and it was found 
necessary to adopt some measures to organize other Councils 
in other parts of the country. A Grand Council was organ- 
ized on May 16, 1868, at Redmen’s Hall, on C Street between 
6th and 7th Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., with the follow- 
ing officers : Asbury Lloyd, Grand Patriarch ; Samuel C. Mills, 
Past Grand Chief; E. C. Eckloff, Grand Chief ; A. B. Talcott, 
Grand Vice-Chief ; T. E. W. Feinour, Grand Secretary ; Joseph 
F. Hodgson, Grand Treasurer; William H. Young, Grand 
Guide ; J. M. F. Hough, Grand Inside Watch ; James Croggon, 
Grand Outside Watch. 

The Order soon began to spread very rapidly. Councils 
were Organized at Washington, D. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Prov- 
idence, R. I.; and at various points in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland. In October, 
1872, a Grand Council was organized for the six New England 
States; and on August 16, 1873, the Sovereign Council was 
organized at Providence, R. I, and the following officers were 
elected : Samuel C. Mills, Sovereign Patriarch; William H. 
Young, Sovereign Secretary; H. F. Ferrin, Sovereign Treas- 
urer; A. S. Wilbur, Sovereign Guide, and W. W. Tarbo, Sov- 
ereign Watchman, ; 

In 1874 the total membership of the Order was nearly one 
thousand ; and in 1875 nearly 1,200 members were reported. 

The Order is now governed by a Sovereign Council,—Grand 
Councils having been abolished,—representing the subordinate 
Councils, 

The present officers of the Sovereign Council are: 

John J. Weed, Sovereign Chief, Nos. 66 and 67 Corcoran 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

William H. Young, Sovereign Secretary, No. 1324 9th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

John Ryan, Past Sovereign Chief, Washington, D. C. 

Wm. H. Newhall, Vice-Sovereign Chief, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Harris, Sovereign Patriarch, Baltimore, Md. 

John Humphrey, Sovereign Treasurer, Washington, D. C. 

Wilmer Benjamin, Sovereign Guide, Harper’s Ferry. 

James J. Spaulding, Sovereign Watchman, Washington, D.C. 

At the last session of the Sovereign Council, provision was 
made for making the Order beneficial by paying to the fami- 
lies of deceased brothers a death benefit, measured by the 
amount of money in the Treasury applicable to that purpose. 
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The cost of becoming a member of the beneficial branch was 
fixed at one dolla; and one-half this sum is reserved to meet 
the expenses of conducting the business of the beneficial branch 
of the Society, and the balance is paid to the death benefit 
fund. Upon the death of a member an assessment of /fty 
cents is made upon each member of the beneficial branch of 
the Order. It is optional with a member whether he will be- 
come a member of the beneficial branch or not. It is confi- 
dently expected that a large relief fund will be secured by 
this means ; and tt will be immediately available, upon information 
and proof of the death of a brother being received. This 
feature of the Order is attracting attention, and it is believed 
that it will result in a very large increase of membership, and 
will widely extend the usefulness of this beneficent Order. 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS IN FRANCE. 


THE increase in alcoholism has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in France during the last few years. The Academy of 
Medicine has called this fact to the attention of Parliament, 
and a committee has been appointed to inquire into the nature 
of the alcohols used in the manufacturing of beverages that 
enter so largely into the daily consumption. A report which 
has recently been sent to the minister on the subject has caused 
considerable excitement among consumers, and the press of 
the country has commented freely upon the results of the in- 
vestigation. 

It is well known that the production of natural wine in 
France, on account of the destruction of the vineyards by the 
phylloxera and cryptogamous diseases, has decreased so greatly 
that the tendency of the poorer classes is to drink spirits, in- 
stead of the pure grape-juice, which is now very dear. The 
result of this habit is that drunkenness and insanity have in- 
creased, and the effect on the workingmen has been very 
marked. 

The idea has been current that good brandy and spirituous 
drinks could be obtained at the large restaurants and cafés if 
one were willing to pay the price demanded for unadulterated 
liquors; but this commission states that the exorbitant cost of 
the article is no guaranty of its purity. The difference between 
what was sold in these places and that retailed in the poor 
quarters of Paris was insignificant. 

Mr. Guillemet, a deputy from the Vendée, has proposed in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in the name of the general excise 
commission, that the sole right of rectification of alcohols be 
given to the Government. This, the honorable deputy argues, 
will not only bring into the treasury of France a large sum, 
but it will also relieve the French population from the terrible 
effects of alcoholism, as the spirituous liquors are now so ter- 
ribly adulterated. 

A series of analyses was made by Dr. Héret, chief of the 
pharmaceutical department of the Trousseau Hospital, and he 
states that it is the bad quality rather than the quantity of 
alcoholic drink consumed that produces the evil results. 
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“Tt is conceded,” says Mr. Guillemet, “that fine brandies are 
manufactured in-France, and that the bottles bear the marks 
of houses of world-wide repute; the wealthy consumer buys 
what he thinks is absolutely pure Cognac, but incontestable 
figures prove that nine-tenths of the alcohol drunk in France 
is adulterated in many ways.” 

The commission procured a large number of samples of 
liquors from establishments of all classes of retailers. These 
were submitted to a careful analysis, and every one was de- 
clared “ dangerous and bad”; all were imperfectly rectified. 

The experiments made by Dr. Héret showed that of five 
samples of Cognac taken from fine boulevard restaurants, 
where they were sold at one franc the liqueur glass, each one 
was injurious to the health, and all had been colored with 
caramel. Among other samples of brandy obtained from less 
pretentious saloons the analysis manifested that common wood 
alcohol diluted with river water, colored with caramel, and 
flavored with a mixture composed of ether and vegetable sub- 
stances, existed in all, These were much less dangerous to 
health than many of the samples tested. The examination 
made showed that the alcoholic beverages sold to workingmen, 
like much that is sent to the United States, contained impure 
wood alcohol, amylic acid, formic ethers, etc. These samples 
were sharp, caustic, burning, and colored with caramel, vege- 
table matter, and methyline. All were labeled “ dangerous,” 
but not more so than those sold at 75 centimes and one franc 
the glass on the boulevards. _ 

It is a noteworthy fact that all these so-called brandies were 
manufactured; not one of them was natural pure grape-juice. 

The question has been often asked, What is it that gives 
these brandies their color and perfume? The analysis. just 
made shows that the former is generally given by adding 
caramel and catechu. The latter is supplied by mixing certain 
ethers and vegetable substances together, 

The chemists are still pursuing their analyses on the subject, 
and are certain that they can show exactly what materials are 
employed in adulterating and preparing so-called Cognacs and 
brandies without the natural grape-juice. 

. Considering the importance of the exports of alcoholic drinks 
2m France to the United States, these analyses are worthy of 
careful consideration by the American consumers, 


WaLtTer T, GRiFriy, 


Limoges, March 16, 1893. Commercial Agent. 
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THE CURSE OF ALCOHOLISM. 


THE great black spot on the horizon is alcoholism. No doubt its influence 
is felt among all classes of society, but it is especially a popular plague, a 
recent plague that has made itself sensible within the past thirty or forty years. 
. . . . It is impossible for any one to fully estimate the moral, political, social, 
and hygienic effects of alcoholism. In nine-tenths of the maladies, the acci- 
dents, the crimes, and the ruin, in much of the uncontrolled passions and 
popular disorders, one can well say “‘cherchez l’alcohol.” The ravages of 
alcohol among the youth of the common classes are frightful. There is 
scarcely any longer an amusement or recreation with which it does not mix 
itself. It interferes with or destroys every rational enjoyment; it prevents 
proper physical development, it neutralizes the good effects of reunions for 
social pleasure and relaxation. Every assembly, every excursion for what- 
ever object, is in danger of terminating in a drunken debauch. Manners be- 
come coarse, and the language as well as the songs brutal. Formerly the 
large cities depended upon the country for the purification of the life-blood. 
The source itself is now tainted. In the lovely valleys that roll back among 
the Vosges springs of crystal water abound, the air is pure, and within the 
memory of man epidemic has never reigned. But alcohol now reigns there 
as master. The number of feeble children constantly increases. Disorder is 
in the manners, in the purse, and in the household. The fruits of a life of toil 
disappear. Alcohol is more terrible than war, than pestilence, or no matter 
what natural calamity. One can repair the external disasters, one can rebuild 
the world of ideas. But what can remedy the evil that destroys the blood, the 
brain, the nervous system that destroys the foundations of life? In contem- 
plating our present civilization, it might be asked, what is there that could 
seriously menace it? It could not, as in antiquity, succumb to an invasion 
of barbarians. Its enervies, however, are not far away. They do not first 
make their appearance in the distant horizon, like the Huns and the Vandals. 
They are in our bosom, and the most terrible of them all is alcohol. What 
hope is there for to-morrow with the youth of to-day saturated with alcohol? 
Democracy rests on the intelligence, on the wisdom and energy of the citizen, 
on the spirit of order, of industry, of economy. For all these one may well 
fear in proportion as the use of brandy and absinthe progresses, Our barba- 
rians are ourselves, behold them !—7Zvanslated from Revue Chretienne, Parts. 


GREECE. 


Mrs. Frances W. ZARAPHONITHES, writing of temperance work in Greece, 
says: 

“‘We began the temperance work in Greece thirteen years ago with some 
good results, but the enemy is so strong that we have to fight very hard. 
There, in every house, even the children drink. They use every kind of 
drink, but especially wine, for they raise the grapes and make the wine them- 
selves. The only difference is that a great dea] of water is put in which weak- 
ens it, but when they drink too much, as they often do, it makes them drunk.” 
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CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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REPORTS FROM THE:CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THE Committee of. the National Temperance Society on World's Tem- 
perance Congress, early in the year 1891 requested the co-operation of the 
State Department at Washington, to secure information from all the coun- 
tries of the world, where there were official representatives of the United 
States, concerning the liquor traffic, and efforts for the promotion of the 
temperance reform. In the early part of March, 1891, the following letter 
was addressed to the Secretary of State: 


No. 58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
To THE Hon. J AMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State : 


DEAR SIR,—It is proposed to hold in 1893, in connection with the Columbian Exhibi- 
tion in Chicago, a series of International Congresses, and that one of these shall be a 
World’s Temperance Congress. The National Temperance Society has appointed a 
large committee to make the necessary arrangements therefor, in co-operation with a 
committee appointed by the World’s Fair Commissioners, of which the Hon. Judge 
Bonney, of Chicago, isthe chairman, It is greatly desired that on this historic occasion 
there may be a full exhibit of the facts concerning the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and 
the efforts, if any, for the promotion of the temperance reform in all civilized countries. 

We have the honor, therefore, to respectfully request that you will have addressed to 
our Consular officers, in all the countries wherein America is officially represented, the 
following questions, for such replies as these officials may be able to make to your depart- 
ment, and that you will cause this information thus secured to be published, and placed 
at our disposal for use at the time of the proposed World’s Congress, probably in the 
month of June, 1893: 

SUGGESTED STATE DEPARTMENT QUESTIONS FOR THE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE 
CONGRESS. 

x. Statistics as to the quantity and kinds of intoxicating liquors produced. 

2. As to Governmental methods of dealing with the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. ; 

3. As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, and crime. - 

4. As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, manufacture, and sale of 
intoxicants. 

In behalf of the committee, we are very respectfully your obedient servants, 

THEO. L, CUYLER, President. 
ALBERT G. Lawson, Chairman. 
J. N. STEARNS, Secretary. 


The following courteous reply, granting the request, has been received 
from the State Department by the President of the Society : 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


WASHINGTON, March 23, 1891. 
THE REVEREND THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 


President National Temperance Society, 
No, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


S1r,—Your letter, without date, requesting the Department to address a circular letter 
to Consular officers of the United States, calling upon them for information for the 
purposes of the World’s Temperance Congress projected in conjunction with the World’s 
Columbian Exposition to be held in Chicago in 1893, has been received. 

A circular instruction, under this date, will be sent to the principal Consular officers 
in the service of this Government, covering the several points of yous request, and the 
reports of those officers will be communicated to you by the Department in due time. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM F, WHARTON, Assistant Secretary. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


I. Statistics as to quantity and kinds of intoxicating iquors 
produced are contained in the following pamphlets,—“ Thirty- 
sixth Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs,” 
“Thirty-fifth Report of the Commissioners of Her Maiesty’s 
Inland Revenue,” and “ Accounts relating to Trade and Navi- 
gation of the United Kingdom,—Article X.” 

2. Tre manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors are con- 
trolled by Acts of Parliament. Persons manufacturing and 
selling intoxicating liquors have to be licensed. An account 
of the revenue received from these licenses is given in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners of Inland Rev- 
enue, pp. xi and xvii. 

3. By the kindness and courtesy of the Rev. Dawson Burns, 
D.D., Metropolitan Superintendent of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, I am enabled to transmit herewith the National 
Temperance League Annual for 1893, which contains articles 
on the relation of intemperance to poverty and crime. I also 
transmit copy of a letter received from Mr. Burns on this 
subject. 

4. There is a list of Temperance organizations given in the 
National Temperance League’s Annual, whose sole efforts are 
devoted to discourage the use of intoxicants. 

I may further add that the present Government is about to 
introduce a Local Option Bill, the object of which is to allow 
the residents in a prescribed locality to decide as to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in that locality, a two-thirds majority 
being required for the absolute prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicants. 

Joun C. New, Consul General. 


U.S. Consulate General, London, Feb. 27, 1893. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


THERE is no law as yet existing in Austria against drunken- 
ness, and, although a bill has been brought before Parliament 
to this effect, there is no probability of its passing for the pres- 
ent, on account of the opposition to such a law on the part of 
one of the most powerful political factions, the Poles. The 
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reason for this is that the Poles are the proprietors of most of 
the distilleries inthe country, and they fear that a law against 
drunkenness would curtail their revenues, The Austrian 
Penal Code contains but one condition under which drunken- 
ness is to be punished, that is a person, when intoxicated, 
might endanger the lives of others, as for instance in the case 
of tilers or slaters working on roofs, or masons working 
upon scaffolds. Otherwise the Penal Code considers intoxica- 
tion as an extenuating circumstance in certain crimes, such as, 
for instance, manslaughter, etc. The police authorities punish 
intoxicated persons only if they create public disturbance or 
public nuisance. Laws for regulating the sale of intoxicating 
liquors exist only in so far as such saie is only permitted by 
special concession or license, and is rather heavily taxed. The 
following are the principal trade regulations relating to the 
sale of intoxicating liquors: For obtaining the concession for 
the sale of beer, wine, and cider, or of spirituous liquors, or of 
artificial wine, and “half wine,” reliability and good reputation 
of the applicant are required, besides the general conditions for 
the independent carrying on of a trade. The concession is to 
be refused if facts exist against the applicant or the members 
of his family, which justify the supposition that the trade is to 
be abused for favoring forbidden games, for receiving stolen 
goods, for immorality or drunkenness, In granting a conces- 
sion the wants of the public, the suitability of the premises in 
which the trade is to be carried on, and of the street, lane, or 
place where it is to be established, and the facility of supervi- 
sion on the part of the police authorities are taken into consid- 
eration. In granting a concession the trade authorities have 
to consult the community where the trade is to be carried on, 
and also the police authorities of the Government where such 
exist. One and the same person cannot obtain two conces- 
sions for the sale of spirituous liquors within one and the same 
community. The trade is as a rule to be carried on by the 
owner of the concession in person, and not by a substitute. 

It is a notable fact that in the absence of any prohibitory 
liquor law in Austria, drunkenness does not prevail to an 
alarming degree, which fact may be traced to the custom that 
beer, and wine mixed with water, are consumed in large quan- 
tities by the lower classes as their beverages, and as a rule peo- 
ple do not indulge in strong spirituous liquors. 


Jutius GoupscumiptT, Consul General. 
United States Consulate, Vienna, May 2, 1892. 
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LAWS GOVERNING THE SALE AND USE OF INTOX- 
ICATING LIQUORS IN AUSTRIA. 


I.—GENERAL LAWS. 


These laws may be classified into such as relate to public 
morality, to overt acts committed under the influence of intox- 
icating liquors, to public health, and to restrictive and revenue 
tarriff measures. 

The law, in theory, regards the consequence rather than the 
fact of drunkenness in imposing a penalty. 

Thus certain offences of the nature of misdemeanors are re- 
garded as injurious in effect to public morality, and are desig- 
nated as acts that tend to incite disorderly conduct in public 
or debauchery. These include furthermore such as offend 
against the public sense of moral propriety, such as tend to 
promote public disgust or annoyance, and such as tend to 
promote the increase or diffusion of acts prejudicial to public 
morality. In this sense drunkenness is liable to the penalties 
imposed upon misdemeanors when its consequences can be 
held to offend against the morality of the community, and the 
punishment is fixed, at the discretion of the judge, to fines, 
varying terms of brief imprisonment, etc. 

Prolonged drunkenness is in itself, without reference to its 
consequences, subject to punishment when it occurs among 
workmen employed oi. stagings or roofs, or among daborers who 
work with combustible materials, and servants whose neglect 
might easily result in dangerous consequences. The penalty 
in such instances is imprisonment of from one to eight days; 
and, in the event of repetition, may, at the discretion of the 
court, be sharpened by solitary confinement, hard labor, etc. 

Deeds committed in a state of casual drunkenness, which 
would otherwise be punished as crimes, are not regarded as such, 
but are subject to the penalty imposed upon transgression or 
trespass of the law (Gestres-Ubertretung),—~. ¢, imprisonment 
of from one to three months. The penalty may be extended to 
six months, if the drunken person knew from experience that 
he was liable to violent mental excitement when intoxicated, 
and may be rendered sharper at the discretion of the judge. 

Drunkenness, in itself, is not held as a misdemeanor, with 
the exception of certain instances alluded to above, but the 
production of drunkenness with sinister purpose, is liable to 
punishment without regard to whether the individual became 
intoxicated of his own will, and through his own agency 
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or through that of another person, provided that the result was 
foreseen, which fact constitutes the guilt ; and, if the result is 
not foreseen, there is no legal culpability. The law punishes the 
guilt of producing the intoxication, and not the intoxication 
itself. 

These legal provisions are known as the laws of 1852, and 
have remained in force since then; but strong efforts have re- 
peatedly been made to revise them—to make a radical change 
in many provisions and to add new ones, 

The laws relating to health require that all persons engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of distilled liquors, whose bever- 
ages are found to be adulterated or deteriorated so as to be 
injurious to health, are to be subjected to a penalty of confisca- 
tion and a fine of $250 for the first offence, and they are held 
to be responsible for the neglect of employees without regard 
to intention; it suffices, moreover, if such effect is probable, 
irrespective of whether, or not, it has been observed. This 
fine is doubled on second offence; and the loss of concession 
to manufacture or sell, is the penalty for a third offence. 

Should the liquors contain anything highly injurious to 
health, the offender is prohibited from ever again engaging in 
the same business. 

Manufacturers must test their liquors for any trace of copper 
before selling, and those that sell again must test likewise. 
The Government provides easy directions for this process, 
and takes measures that they shall be carried out by means of 
inspecting officials who make unexpected visitations and 
tests. 

Those who sell wines, liquors, beer, milk, etc., are forbidden 
to use pipes, barrels, vessels, or utensils of copper, brass, or 
lead, but must use wood, glass, or earthenware, and, in case of 
violation, must pay a penalty for the first offence of about $1o, 
which may be increased in the event of repetition. The law 
provides corporal punishment, indeed, for a second offence, but 
this provision is now no longer enforced. 

An exception is made to the use of brass utensils, if certain 
strict regulations as to perfect cleanliness are complied with in 
dispensing wine and beer. 

Very minute regulations are laid down relative to the con- 
struction, management, and care of pneumatic pumps used in 
the sale of beer, on account of the danger to health which 
neglect may entail, 

Every seller of beer must give due notice to the proper au- 
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thority of every apparatus that he uses, and permission to use 
depends on the result of official inspection of its construction; 
permission to use depends farther on condition of compliance 
with regulations stipulated for its management in accordance 
with sanitary laws. Thus it is necessary that the air supplied 
to the air chamber of the apparatus shall be perfectly pure; 
the air duct must be, at least, two meters above the ground 
level and protected with a wire gauze anda layer of cotton 
below in its terminal funnel, that must be frequently renewed, 
in order to exclude dust so as to insure purity of air in the air 
pump. 

Oil collectors fitted with cocks must be fixed and be placed 
between the air chamber and the pump, and precautions be 
taken to prevent a back flow of beer into the air chamber. 
Pipes must be made of either glass, or tin, containing but at 
most one per cent. of lead in its composition, and they be, at 
least, ten millimeters in diameter. Pipes conveying beer from 
barrels to an air pump,—the former being pipes used for dis- 
pensing beer to customers,—must contain no lead, copper, nor 
zinc, neither can they consist of rubber heavily vulcanized 
with metallic oxides. 

Careful inspection is provided to insure compliance with all 
the sanitary regulations alluded to, and gross carelessness in 
the use of apparatus, and neglect to comply with regulations, 
is followed by remov.:l1 of concession on the first offence. 

The so-called “freshening” of stale, fermented beer by a 
special process of brewing with intent to sell for the purposes 
of a beverage, is prohibited as injurious to health, and, if such 
beers are found, the parties will be held responsible for viola- 
tion of law. 

Officials of the Ministry of Finance are detailed to watch all 
distilleries and breweries, 

The amount of alcohol that each distillery is allowed to pro- 
duce, is fixed by Government toa certain quantity that must 
not be exceeded; and the whole annual production of Austria- 
Hungary, including Bosnia and Herzegovina, is fixed until 
September, 1898, at 1,878,000 hectoliters, or about 47,000,000 
gallons, which includes the alcohol, as determined by Govern- 
ment tests, contained in all distilled liquors. 

Tariff is levied both on the manufacture and the consump- 
tion of distilled liquors, and consists of a tax of about 17 cents 
on every 25 gallons of liquor, as rum, etc., that is manufac- 
tured; and the same sum on every degree of alcohol in 25 gal- 
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lons of alcohol,-«7. ¢., beverage, or decimal part of it up to one 
quart, as determined by the alcoholometer, a measure divided 
into degrees and decimals ona scale of roo. The tax on con- 
sumption is about 20 cents on every degree of alcohol in 25 
gallons. 

The revenue tax on imported liquors is about $30 on every 
50 gallons. 

The laws contain minute specifications in respect to penal- 
ties in the way of fines for over-production, for commencing 
distillation before the time specified in the report, for interfer- 
ence or neglect in regard to the Government apparatus for 
registering the distillation attached to each still, for conduct- 
ing the alcoholic vapors away from the apparatus, manufactur- 
ing without measurement, or setting up an extra still in a dis- 
tillery already under the inspection of Government without 
due notification,and for setting up a cooling apparatus or having 
one in the distillery disconnected with the Government measur- 
ing apparatus. Such fines vary from $200 to $3,000, and are 
doubled on repeated offence, and the same fine is incurred for 
continuing to distill when the Government apparatus is out of 
function. All vessels used must be registered, and a fine of 
$20 on every 25 gallons of mash found in vessels not accred- 
ited is fixed by law. Fines varying from about $40 to $200 
are imposed for neglect to register the time of the clock 
attached to the control apparatus, to report the time when dis- 
tillation begins, to report when distilled liquors and their cor- 
rect quantity are removed out of the distillery, for substitut- 
ing another mash in the rectifying apparatus than that allow- 
ed, for changing pipes for others not officially accredited, and 
for rectifying when permission is not accorded. 

Distilleries are divided into 5 or 6 groups, according to the 
material used in distillation, and those located on farms cannot 
distill except from the products grown on the same. 

Distillation is limited to a period of six months during the 
year. 

1I.—SPECIAL LAWS, 

Certain portions of the empire have their own special laws 
relative to the repression of drunkenness, as the kingdom of 
Galicia and Lodomeria, the Grand Duchy of Cracow, and the 
Duchy of Bukowina, and these are known as the laws of 1877, 
These laws appear to be an improvement on the general impe- 
rial laws, and to some extent might form a basis for future 
revision of the general laws of the empire. 
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These laws bear the signature of the Emperor Franz Joseph 
and those of his Ministers, and are as follows: 

Sec. I. provides that whoever is in a state of turbulent 
drunkenness ina public place, within doors or elsewhere, or 
induces the same state in another person under similar condi- 
tions, shall be punished with imprisonment up to a month or 
a fine of $25. The same punishment shall be imposed on pro- 
prietors of public-houses, or other places where alcoholic bever- 
ages are sold, or on their employees, who serve the same to 
those who are intoxicated, or to those who are evidently 
minors, unaccompanied by other persons, unless some necessity 
can be shown to exist. 

Sec. II provides that demands for payment for serving 
alcoholic beverages in public inns, etc., cannot be prosecuted 
if the debtor, at the time of serving, had a previous debt of 
the same kind at the same place. 

Sec. III. declares that all securities given for the purpose 
for guaranteeing payment of such debts are legally invalid. 

Sec. IV. declares that the two preceding paragraphs do not 
include demand for payment made on strangers lodging at 
such houses. 

Sec. V. affixes a penalty of from one week up to two months, 
or a fine of $100 ad maximum, in case attempt is made to 
evade the provisions of Secs. II. and III. 

Sec. VI. provides .hat whoever has been punished three 
times during the year for drunkenness, can ‘be forbidden by 
the authorities of his district from visiting a public-house or 
other place where intoxicating liquors are sold, which is within 
the precinct of his residence, or its immediate vicinity, fora 
period of one year or less. Violation of this interdiction is 
subject to imprisonment up to one month, ora fine up to $25. 

Sec. VII. punishes proprietors of inns, etc, who have 
already been punished several times for violation of the second 
provision of Sec. I, or of violation of Sec. V., by withdrawal 
of the right to carry on the business of keeping an inn, or sell- 
ing liquors, either for a specified time, or for all times, at dis- 
cretion of the judge. 

Sec. VIII. orders that the provisions of these laws shall be 
published verbatim, according to the usual custom in different 
parish districts and posted up in a prominent place where they 
can be easily read in the language usually spoken ; furthermore 
that they shall be likewise posted in all places where alcoholic 
beverages are dispensed and maintained in legible condition, 
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under penalty far violation of a fine on the proprietors of the 
business not exceeding $25. 

Sec. IX. devolves upon district courts the duty of inquiring 
into and punishing violations of this law, or these laws of 1877, 

Sec. X. declares that the Ministers of Justice, of Commerce, 
and of the Interior are jointly entrusted with the final respon- 
sibility of executing the law. 

Only one crown-land, that of Moravia, fixes a standard by 
which adulteration may be easily determined in relation to 
fusel-oil. 

Thus the Governor of Moravia, in 1885, ordered that unex- 
pected visitations should be frequently made on all places 
where distilled liquors were sold as beverages at retail to test 
the percentage of fusel-oil in each kind of liquor, and that 
every specimen found to contain more than three-tenths of one 
per cent. should be officially declared injurious to health and 
dealt with accordingly. 


Jutius Go.pscumipT, Consul General. 
U. S. Consulate General, Vienna, July 15, 1892. 
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In 1890 there were 277 distilleries in full operation, pro- 
ducing about 566,000 hectoliters * of alcohol of 50° A. L., and 
2,786 breweries producing about 10,770,660 hectoliters of beer. 

I attach herewith a statement showing quantity and value of 
alcohol, liquor, beer, wines, and other fermented beverages im- 
ported into and consumed in Belgium during the year 189r. 

No one is permitted to start a new distillery or to put an old 
one in: operation without having at least three days before 
commencing work, made declaration in writing to the tax 
receiver of the province. Distillers are bound at all times to 
furnish means for and facilitate Government agents in verify- 
ing the liquids and contents of the vats, boilers, stills, columns, 
generators, and all other vessels, recipients, or apparatuses in 
their establishments, to open the discharge faucet of any ap- 
paratus when requested by the agent. The distiller must also, 
when demanded, and shown the authorization of an agent hav- 
ing at least the rank of Controller, empty the reunion vat, so 
that the interior walls may be examined. In case of dispute as 


* Hectoliter—26,417 gallons, 
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to kind of matter employed in a vessel not declared for that 
use, or which exists illicitly in the establishment, two bottles 
containing each not less than a pint of the substance in dis- 
pute, must, when demanded, be delivered to the agent. During 
working hours Government agents have free access to distil- 
leries, and some one personally interested in the distillery is 
required to be present to give information as may be desired 
by the agent, who must be admitted two minutes after ringing 
for admission. In absence of a bell, the agent is required to 
rap upon the door three consecutive times at intervals of two 
minutes. 

Independent of taxes now in force, any person who may 
(after July, 1889) establish a local for the retail sale of alco- 
holic drinks, is subjected to license tax here below indicated, 
and which is payable in advance annually, on a declaration 
made by the saloon-keeper at the tax-office of the province. 
An applicant having at any time been convicted and sentenced 
for an offence, is refused license. In Communes of 60,000 or 
more inhabitants, Frcs., 200; in Communes of 30,000 to 60,0co 
inhabitants, Fres. 150; in Communes of 15,000 to 30,000 in- 
habitants, Frcs., roo ; in Communes of 5,000 to 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, Fres., 80; in Communes of less than 5,000 inhabitants, 
Fres.,60. License tax is not included in electoral qualification. 

Whoever sells, gives, or delivers spirituous drinks in quan- 
tities of two liters oi less, in places accessible to the public, 
even though these drinks are offered gratuitously, is con- 
sidered a retailer of liquor. Saloon-keepers are bound to per- 
mit free entrance at all times to Government agents, who may 
demand at any time the exhibition of receipted license. No 
reduction of tax is granted for abandonment of the trade, or 
for any other cause. 

Fine for infraction of license is equal to five times the 
amount of license tax, or in case of insolvency, imprisonment 
from eight days to one month. In case of a second offence 
within three years, the penalties are doubled. 

The number of population in any given locality regulating 
the amount of license tax includes only the tax-paying inhabit- 
ants, such as published in the decennial census appearing be- 
fore the 1st of January. 

Since the operation of the law of 1889, the number of drink- 
ing-places has decreased from 185,000 to 151,000. 

The population of Belgium is 6,000,000. Number of voters, 
750,000, of which 200,000 are proprietors, managers, or agents 
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of drinking-salgons, a percentage of one saloon-keeper to every 
four voters. ; 

The decrease in the number of saloons has not caused the 
vice of inebriety to abate ; on the contrary, it is shown by care- 
jully compared statistics that the evil increases. 

In an interesting book written by the Curé of Petit-Waret, 
Belgium, entitled “The Working Man’s Enemy,” I note the 
following: “ Walk the streets of our cities, the roads of our 
villages, principally inhabited by the working class, and you 
will see that nearly every other house is a drinking-shop. On 
both sides of the road long rows of grog-shops, saloons, cafés, 
inns, and lodging-houses where liquor is sold.” 

During the past fifteen years the population has increased 
only 14 per cent. per 100. The consumption of alcohol yearly 
increases, and statistics show that 70,000,000 liters of alcoholic 
drinks are annually consumed in this kingdom. 135,000,000 
francs,\are yearly spent in intoxicants, while the Government 
expends only 16,000,000 for public instruction. There are 7,135 
primary schools against 151,000 drinking-places. 

Dr. Petithan, of Brussels, in a discourse delivered at a re- 
union of the “ Ligue Patriotique contre L’Alcoolisme,” says: 
“For thirty years I have assisted at the examination of young 
men about to enter our army. It has been said that the per- 
centage of illiteracy is 8 to ro per 100, This is a mistake; the 
truth is, there are not 30 in roo who possess the most ordinary 
primary instruction. Very often those who left school at 
twelve years of age have at twenty, the age they enter the 
army, entirely forgotten all that they may have learned. Alco- 
hol has effaced from the delicate brain all trace of instruction,” 

Examination of the causes of condemnations show that 
crimes and offences resulting from intemperance are increasing 
to an alarming degree. 

Compared statistics demonstrate that among civilized nations 
Belgium consumes the greatest quantity of intoxicants, and 
that poverty, lunacy, suicides, and crimes have in consequence 
steadily increased during the past twenty years. 

The law of 1889 had for object the decrease of consumption 
.of intoxicants by imposing a high license, Many private and 
public temperance associations have essayed various methods 
to discourage the manufacture, use, and sale of intoxicants, all 
of which have been more or less ineffectual. 

Gro. W. RoosEvett, U. S. Consul. 

United States Consulate, Brussels, February 4, 1893. 
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IMPORTATION INTO BELGIUM AND CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS, BEER, FERMENTED BEVERAGES, AND WINES DURING 


THE YEAR 1891. 


IMPORTS. CONSUMED. 
In BARRELS. In Borrues. In BARRELS. In Borties. 
tit Quantit Qu Sie 
uantity uantity wantity tity | Value 
iio. Psd Hecto- mona ecto- te alue | Hecto- [Francs 
liters. liters. sees poe rthiters: 
Alcohol of all \ - Ce 
kinds 2,422 49,614.15 | 3,175,306 | 18,671.89 56,677 | 15,351.57 982,500 | 226.71 | 56,677 
Liquors ..... 690.22 207,066 | 3,244.56 973,368 360.36 108,108 | 489.87 | 146,961 
Py 90,937.72 | 3,278,758 | 21,467.87 858,715 | 51,878.91 | 1,867,641 | 689.74 | 27,590 
Other fer- | 
mented bev- 
erages...... 794.40 19,860 70.40 1,760 787.90 19,698 | 46.30] 1,158 
Wines... ..... 63,539.18 | 5,718,526 | 35,034.22 |12, 612, 319 334.95 30,145 | 514.97 | 185,389 


Gro. W. ROoosEVvELT, Consul. 
United States Consulate, Brussels February, 4, 1893. 
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INTOXICATING LIQUORS USED IN 


DENMARK, 1892. 


KINDS OF LIQUORS QUANTITY. 


Gallons. 
Distilled spirits, 45 per cent. alcohol ) 


VALUE COST 
TO CON- 
SUMER, 


TAXES AND 
DUTIES. 


an 333,333 892,000 
Cost  in- 

cluded in 

the above. 242,000 


Danish Brandy anaes tare <2 Powe 8,375,000 
S SEANGEVINED ~ oi¢ + 00s. 0s a ebeieisiore ‘f one-half of 
which is 
used in pro- 
duction of 
2 wines and 
other drinks. 
(Crt A ee EE pW OE 75,000 
Other Fruit Juices - Reo pallial sidieletete sie 12,500 
GES BS S5 ORE eS Visio apd Biel olt eG 10,000 
WAM ETADCET fac 5 90 «tus ch0 yO ORPIGEE 17,000,000 
Wines (imported net) ...... S ccaete ian 875,000 
Brandy and other drinks..... misread 125,000 
BR OLALS vandatigiry «ca HAs ars 26,472,500 


| $8,000,000 $720,000 
) 
$ 


13,333,333 | $1,854,000 


The Government’s method of dealing with the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors is as follows: 

Manufacture.—Any one may obtain a permit to establish a 
brewery, or distillery of spirits, brandy or other intoxicants by 
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applying to theslocal authorities where it is proposed to use the 
permit. 

Sale.—All merchants are required by law to apply for mer- 
chant’s license. When obtained such license is for life, and 
costs the holder $36.00. If the merchant wishes to sell intoxi- 
cants as well as other articles he must pay an annual tax of 
$13.60. This permits him to sell all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks. 

A soloon-keeper must take out a merchant’s license ($36.00), 
and must pay an annual tax of $26.50. The saloon-keeper can 
sell by the drink, to be drunk at the tables, or in quantity to be 
taken away; while the merchant can sell only to be carried 
away. But, as under this law, saloons have increased to such 
numbers that the authorities in Copenhagenand in most other 
cities and towns of Denmark are refusing any new license, and 
the policy is to continue to refuse, until the number of saloons 
shall be reduced to about one-fourth the number now existing. 
As the permits now are for life, death or bankruptcy alone can 
wind up the existence of asaloon, so long as it is run in accord- 
ance with law. 

The Stave receives eight cents per gallon for spirits, and five 
cents per gallon for lager-beer. 

For selling /ager-beer alone, no license is required. 

Denmark has 9,000 places where intoxicating liquors are sold 
by the drink. Copenhagen alone has 1,200. 

The relation of intoxicants to poverty, immorality, and crime 
in Denmark is very marked, when with a total population of 
but 2,200,000 the total consumption of intoxicating drinks is 
26,472,500 gallons, or more than 13 gallons for each man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom—five gallons of distilled 
spirits and eight gallons of lager-beer. The following figures 
gathered from the latest official statistics set forth the public 
facts, while that which never comes to the public eye would 
swell the figures to immense proportions, 

The average number received into the nation’s poorhouses 
has been 8,032 persons, 2,477 of whom were brought to poverty 
by the use of intoxicating drinks. 

There are received annually into the public hospitals 21,323, 
over 20 years of age, of whom 1,392 attribute their sickness to- 
causes arising directly from the use of intoxicating drinks— 
6.52 per cent. 

Average number of deaths at the State hospitals of persons 
over 20 has been 1,542, of which 153 are attributed to drink, 
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Theaverage number received at the insane asylums of Den- 
mark is 262 men, of whom 55 were attributed to drink ; and 
258 women of whom, but ten were intemperate in the usof 
liquor. 

The average number sent to the State prisons is 613 persons, 
of whom 1go were intemperate. 

Average number of arrests per annum for disorderly conduct 
has been 12,638, of whom 9,433 committed their offenses while 
intoxicated. 

The average number of divorces for ten years has been 338, 
of which ro4 cases are charged to drunkenness. 

Out of 1,000 males who committed suicide 432 were Saaiak- 
ards. 

y Nothing is being done by the Government for the discontinu- 
ance of the use and manufacture of intoxicants beyond the col- 
lection of the tax above named ; and the refusal to increase 
the number of licensed saloons, 

The police punish such persons as are found intoxicated on 
the streets with fines of from $2.00 to $4.00. But crimes com- 
mitted while in a state of intoxication when the offender did 
not have full control of his acts is generally regarded as on 
that account somewhat excusable. Private citizens from 
motives of philanthropy have organized societies over Denmark 
for the purpose of arousing attention to the evils of the drink 
habit especially prevalent and destructive among the laboring 
classes. These socie.ies now number in this kingdom 45,000 
members, and are laboring energetically to lessen the con- 
sumption of ardent spirits. 

Orxtanpo H. Baker, Consul. 

United States Consulate, Copenhagen, February 21, 1893. 
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I DEEM it proper to state, at the beginning, that with an al- 
most universal consumption of wine in nearly every part of 
Italy, there is practically no drunkenness as compared with the 
northern nations of Europe. The statistics of the production 
of wine and the deaths from alcoholism seem to show that 
just in proportion as the wine crop in any part of the kingdom 
is greater, the cases of drunkenness or rather the number of 
deaths from alcoholism is smaller. 

The chief consumption of wine is at the table, where it is 
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taken as freely as we-take tea and coffee in the United States, 
and for exactly the same purposes. It is considered nota 
luxury, but a nécessity. It is notused as a stimulant nor an 
intoxicant, but rather as an article of food ordiet. For this 
reason wine and beer are not considered as intoxicating liquors. 
There is, however, quite a consumption of wine, but very much 
smaller in quantity, in the cafés and drinking places. Italians 
generally do not seem to care for spirituous liquors, but as a 
rule confine themselves to their pure light wines. Whether 
this is aresult of climate and race I cannot say, but I have ob- 
served that asimilar condition prevails in Spain and to a very 
great extent in France. 

The effect on the nation of an universal consumption of wine 
as compared with the effect of the spirituous liquors and other 


ow 


drinks consumed by the more northern nations may be seen . 


from the following table, which gives the number of deaths from 
alcoholism and the proportion per million of the population in 
the several countries named for the years 1887 and 1888 : 


Number for each 


Number of Deaths from W008 ed. of 


Alcoholism. 


COUNTRIES, Population. 

1887 1888 1887 1888 
Italy. GE Ge sets Se ake Rlatohe Darts 434 423 15 I4 
EXUSS1a- 1 side aya cats oceles cite ip 1,108 582 38 20 
Belgie sate. cotter tae eats 332 317 56 51 
Hoagland s ee ase na) Raber 1,442 1,456 51 50 
CORA Cs, sitcrtuse te eredceaeoas 194 195 49 49 
ireland ete ante ere meteutus rete s I25 138 26 29 
Swedes ie fee. nb aati 54 56 64 65 


In the Southern Provinces and in Sicily the people are much 
less addicted to spirituous liquors than in the North. The ac- 
companying table which I have prepared from various sources 
will show the production of wine in each province and depart- 
ment in Italy, with the deaths in each from alcoholism. It 
will be noticed that the production of wine varies from 200 
hectoliters per 1,000 inhabitants to 2,213 hectoliters, and the 
deaths from alcoholism from .oo61 per 1,000 of the population 
to .0339, and that, as a rule, the number of such deaths are in 
the inverse proportion to the quantity of wine produced: 
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Verona 

Vicenza 
Belluno 
Udine 
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ee ed 
eee eee eeese 
ee ed 
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Massa and Carrara. 


AUR h 2 cost ein. nas 
Piacenza 
Paniia-.- 
Reggio Neil— 
Emilia 


ed 


a a ee ed 


Ferrara 
Bologna 
Ravenna 


ree ee 
sere wee eee 

eeeenseses 
eres eoee 


ee ey 


Pesaro and Urbino. 
PSTN COAA res telle:ine sia's 04 
Macerata 


The Marches and 


LGhenpolgt: Gepeee Meat 


1888 1891 1890 
Wine Crop 
Wine per 1,000 Per 
Popula- Crop. Popula- Hotel numer 1,000 
tion. Hecto- tion. es Senin Inhab- 
liters. Hecto- CODQUSULND Te is 
liters. 
; Male |Female 
671,293 603,752 see 9 vara 
1,077,674 330,124 ayes 13 ae ofa 
790,608 | 2,679,720 3 13 Sie 
725,068 203,026 | 15 if 
3,264,643 | 3,816,622 1,170 ¢l <-§0 L sons6 
507,545 542,020 II a 5 
1,210,727 36,881 32 2 F 
558,587 51,138 25 : 5 
126,959 56,663 “6 4 . ais 
444, 169 52,777 .- 12 I 
496,694 | 139,413 oe 14 2 
320, 376 120.944 4 Io 
318,442 158,371 8 
3,983,499 | 1,158,207 | 291 116 5 .0304 
423,270 154,905 + 8 I 
434,197 67,077 Io 
191,229 13,293 . 5 
547,405 80,005 . 12 
414,265 89,129 P Io 
378,784 54,434 : 13 
430,756 122,213 : a 
235,519 30,401 2 
3,0.5,425 611,457 200 64 5 0226 
136,127 51,366 4 2 
801,943 | 221,497 26 4 
185,515 23,627 2 ee 
1,121,585 296,430 264 32 6 -0339 
240,412 | 432,346 3 
282,903 431,433 5 
262,915 260,114 5 
300, 101 268,872 3 
246,710 115,809 3 
492,079 | 496,661 4 
230,505 642,366 3 
270,551 290,393 2 
2,326,182 |! 2,946,994 1,267 28 .0120 
237,539 | 385,568 9 
286,268 301,689 10. 2 
257,951 | 548,787 10 J 
226,960 420, 836 I ore 
616,287 | 1,260,824 7 3 Aiea 
1,625,005 | 2,917,704 | — 1,795 37 6 | .0265 
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LEGhGtt essere cat 
FLOKENCEM,..ghts feet 

WASEZZO West berets senia d 
Sliema, ate te ete ees 
GEASSEEON RN ele che 


Aquila (Abruzzi)... 
Campobasso....... 


Southern Adriatic 


Caserta fist de cee. 
Naples: Sireisicce tine 
Benevento......... 
PASVELLUGO tre.5 oehais ee 
SalernOme se ene cee 
PATE ZAsee a. o sore 
COSenwaaceie costs 


Reggio (Calabria). . 


Southern Medi- 
terranean..... 


Palermos. 10440 
Messina... ...es- 


Girgenti.: ./fatsccnis 
MU ra paint ates ss aeiecer 


Gagnarincrcrs sess 
SASSAll ya thacbe cn 


Sardiniayw.tveais¢ 


Total for Kingdom. |30,565,188 Peer | 


305,449 |. 297,273 3 
305,785 | 562,630 6 
» 125,079 106, 160 6 
839,619 | 1,217,100 3 
255,959 | 729,806 2 
219,388 541,480 4 
125,215 65,239 I 
2,177,094 | 3,519,688 1,617 25 OIIO 
969,965 | 1,313,688 | 1,355 12) 3 wh ORES 
277,898 | 448,643 I I ; 
368,642 | 403,145 5 .- : 
383,938 | 449,147 I .- . 
387,254 | 472,139 2 .: 
375,795 | 1,173,594 4 +: 
743,335 | 2,183,028 3 I 
591,975 | 1,793,631 2 .- 
3,128,837 | 6,923,327 2,213 18 2 .0064 
768,328 | 695,494 3 
1,045,484 | 738,152 2 
256,036 322,331 2 ud 
425,015 804,067 I 2 
589,015 720, 223 3 I 
550,458 | 645,157 2 .- 
486,014 724,476 pce) vie 
456,720 401,878 4 T 
339,719 444,314 - I 
4,917,389 | 5,496,092 1,118 27 3 . 0061 
765,930 | 1,215,103 6 Sf 
502,932 | 903,978 4 I 
615,233 | 1,463,610 4 Sc 
384,881 | 1,176,411 I T 
294,386 | 271,774 I I 
384,267 339,160 23 ve 
314,287 | 1,485,519 7 I 
3,261,916 | 6,855,555 2,102 26 4 -00g2 
446,730 ] 864,264 9 I 
282,882 272,107 5 
729/602) | 1,036,370 1,558 14 I .0200 
1,210 449 | 36 .0158 
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Production of wine and deaths from alcoholism per 1,000 in- 
habitants in each department in 1890: 


Deaths from 

Wine Crop. | Alcoholism 
» Hectoliters. per I,000 

| Inhabitants. 
WET OTE?: Ss FBO aA eens Cree erier meee 200 .0226 
PEARS rele sraisfhn distee hk Geos Cr eee eae ate 264 -339 
Bombardy sh Stites cre sertasere sia cee 291 -034 
paubter me NTCCILCLTATICADS oo a. os5us ve, oho one. 1s 9/8 espe oe I,118 .0o61 
CEILI LG te ioe tcorets A a cinihanee eee © he eek oe ee Te I,170 .O156 
BmMias. 4 Sn5%, WS Oa eae OAPs 2 1,267 .0120 
J RCOTTE OTS See ne en ae eS CrES 1,355 .O155 
SSE CERRMEY cr nated ase aviera.evale Wislessiarsre’a: sv aferoineierre rs 1,558 .0200 
ERASOAR YRLER Nias Asc Do ike REIS Sotelo ibs A hlDale aria tage 1,617 .OIIO 
se Marches.and UU mb iia. sje: <c.05 sci spisie ces oye 1,795 .0265 
SUE RR, suetatel alates aie Siecle eptore'sis vin eMelave ses e's arse ere 2,102 . 0092 
SQUINCTIHS AOLIatie..8ite8 bivt,.cte blak Ge lde alee file de 2206s .0064 
PR OtAr fOr INGO OM ee. don. TEE oes oo 0 SOE 1,210 .0158 


The deaths in 1890 from alcoholism were as follows for the 
various ages indicated: 


Actual number. Propor- 
tion 

AGE. per 1,000 

Males. | Females. | Deaths. 
POM EO CIO VEALSOL ALE. ccir deceive ede. I Ol 
From/zo to 40 years of ages... .02.00.s0080% 67 5 I.1 
From 40 to 60 years of age..........+2e00s IQL 19 2.6 
From 60 to 80 years of age...........2000. 183 II Eo3 
Brom So! ardrupwardsi ef 0... PP 7 I 0.2 
MOLALs aeinecietice ss axl bua» 6 eareiela seas g 449 36 0.7 


As the term “intoxicating liquors” used in the Circular 
seems both to be somewhat indefinite and to have no corre- 
sponding use in this country, I will refer in this report to the 
production, sale, and use of “wine,” “beer,” and “spirits,” 
instead. 

The production and consumption of wine in Italy from 1887 
to 1891 may be seen from the following table; 
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. Production. Exports. Imports. |Consumption, 
YEARS, 
Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. 
5 e 
TOS ersiastewtiisn s «6 34,532,276 3,603,084 136,118 31,065,310 
Tet Bear nce okt 32,845,639 1,828,982 39,015 31,055,672 
bolo l® erm trene a aoc) Mee 21,757,139 1,438,568 15,747 20, 334,318 
TSQO cake wis weve sheuvne si 29,456, 809 935,779 16,765 28,537,796 
MOOdes. sre iorea\alate ome.aie 36,992,135 1,179,192 10,581 35,823,524 


For the years 1885 to 1889 the consumption and sale of spirits 
were as follows, the figures representing the amount of abso- 
lute alcohol in the spirits, as well as the amount used for other 
purposes than beverages : 


Production. Imports. Exports. Consumption. 
YEARS. 

Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. 
TOS Swketerelats s. centers ys 284,138 143,370 14,877 412,631 
MBS OM stelle tetacoseus A 192,245 30,971 12,410 210,816 
TOO were tecialeie suas <1 227,099 31,144 19,432 238,811 
T EBB peeks . ds ce .rorenshs 109,502 12,256 18,284 103,474 
TSO ss 4 sus.a Corelle 120,679 40,959 21,973 139,665 


For the five years 1885-1889 the production and sale of beer 
was as follows : 


Production. Imports, Exports. oot 8 ares 


YEARS. 
Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. | Hectoliters. 
TOG res Wis .os te are ohare 163,189 79,717 304 242,602 
TO BOm Ie. Cele ewaeverases 164,451 83,469 245 237,675 
TOS 7 crevasses ew a 147,960 85,740 344 233,356 
TOGOraemalaitcs atl os srs 161,879 79,117 240 240,756 
L88Opaaeiee > Siem.’ 144,087 92,514 669 236,532 


From a report of the Minister of the Interior it appears that 
July, 1884, the number of the places where wine, beer, and spir- 
its were sold, including inns and cafés, which were under the 
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surveillance of the Government, were 167,472 in the whole 
kingdom, being on the average 59 for each 10,000 inhab- 
itants. Of these 77,394 were registered as inns, restaurants, 
ets., as cafés, beer-shops, bottling establishments, etc.; and 
29,243 places where spirituous drinks were the chief article of 
sale. In 1874 there were a total of 146,075 of such places, and 
in 1878, 156,364. The numbers vary materially in the differ- 
ent provinces, not so much in proportion to the consumption 
of spirituous drinks, as on account of the local conditions of 
sale at retail. Thus, for example, there are 48 per 10,000 
inhabitants in Piedmont, and in Sardinia 65, while it cannot 
be said that the consumption of spirituous drinks in the two 
regions is in the same ratio. 

The table which follows will be found to be full of exceed- 
ingly important statistics bearing upon the consumption of 
wine, beer, and spirits, and the results proceeding therefrom 
so far as disease is concerned. These figures should be com- 
pared carefully with those previously given relating to the 
production of wine in the various departments of the kingdom, 
as the results to be deduced from each show very strongly that 
the greater the production of wine in any given part of Italy 
the less is the drunkenness prevailing there. As an illustration, 
in the Southern Adriatic and Mediterranean Departments 
which have a population of 8,046,226 (1888), there were in the 
two years, 1883 and 884, but 11 persons treated in the hospi- 
tals for alcoholism ; while in Lombardy, Liguria, and Vembia, 
with a population of 8,160,509, there were 1,082 persons treated 
forthesame disease. From the former Departments there were 
17 persons insane from the excessive use of alcoholic drinks 
remaining in the insane asylums on the 31st of December, 1884, 
and from the latter 296. 
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For the purpose of collecting the duty on the manufacture 
of beer and spirituous liquors all the establishments manu- 
facturing them are subject to the inspection of the proper 
Government officials. All establishments in which wine, beer, 
or spirituous drinks are sold are placed under the surveillance 
of the police, and required to take out licenses, in the interest 
of the maintenance of public order and not with a view to 
place any restrictions on the sale. 

So far as I have been able to learn no public or systematic 
efforts are being made to discourage the use, manufacture, and 
sale of intoxicants, neither have I been able to find any statis- 
tics relative to the bearing of intemperance on poverty, immor- 
ality, and crime. It is nevertheless true in Italy, as in all other 
countries that intemperance is largely responsible for much 
of the poverty, immorality, and crime that exists, even though 
the degree of intemperance may be less than in the more north- 


ern nations. 
Aucustus O. Bourn, Consul General. 


U. S. Consulate General, Rome, March 1, 1893. 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS. 


REPORT UPON THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF INTOX- 
ICATING LIQUORS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


THE most difficult subject I have been called to prepare a 
report upon by the Department of State I find to be the sub- 
ject requested by the “National Temperance Society” to be 
used at the World’s Temperance Congress. 

It is barely possible to find in this country any statistics or 
records upon any subject, collectively, particularly upon tem- 
perance, which seems to interest but few. 

In consequence, to properly ascertain information upon the 
various questions covered by the circular of December 14, 1892, 
I found it not only necessary to engage in a considerable cor- 
respondence, but as this did not result satisfactorily, I was 
obliged to make many personal calls upon officials of the 
various Departments and heads of associations. 

Outside of the statistics herein given, and the printed docu- 
ments I mail under separate cover, ] have not been able to 
receive any other than verbal information, which has been, in 
general, indefinite,—in fact, owing to the general use, but not 
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excessively, abuse of intoxicating drinks in this country, the 
people here take"but little interest in the Temperance cause. 

Being anxious to ascertain the real facts for this indifference, 
so generally existing here upon this matter, I called on the 
heads of Justice, on the Health Officers, Hospitals, and on 
the heads of Institutions of Charity and other medical author- 
ities, besides consulting one of the officers of the “ Neder- 
landsche Vereeniging tot Afschaffing van Sterk a drank” 
(Netherlands Association for Abolishing Strong Drinks)— 
which is the only important society in this country, in relation 
to this subject, existing over 50 years. In each instance I 
questioned upon all the interrogatories as they appear in the 
circular, and closing with a genéral review of the Temperance 

‘question, I found but very little difference in the views ex- 
pressed by these parties, which I may sum up as the following 
result : 

The quantity of distilled liquors manufactured in the Neth- 
erlands, to the alcoholic strength of 50 per cent., was in 1891, 
700,728 hectolitres ; 1890, 679,758; 1889, 671,459; 1888, 660,184; 
1887, 635,100; 1886, 627,556. 

As to the annual number of distilleries there were for the 
year 1892, as follows: 

a. Distilleries of the first class,—that is, those which havea 
credit by the State, not paying their excises immediately, 
go. 

4. Distillers who are required to pay excises before taking in 
their supply of spirit, 170. 

As to the kinds of liquors made, I may say about all usually 
produced from alcohol, the principal one, however, is ‘ Gen- 
ever,” peculiar to this country, better known in America as 
“ Holland Gin”; there are, however, different liquors imported 
besides, Among the foremost ones may be mentioned,—French 
Cognac, Batavia Arack, coming from one of the possessions of 
the Netherlands, also some American Whiskey, etc. 

Interrogatory 2. The Government here places no restriction 
whatever as to the quantity of manufacture and importations 
of liquors, which furnishes an important item of revenue, but 
exacts besides fl. 3.50 per Hectoliter, at 50 per cent. import 
duty, an internal revenue of fl. 60. per Hectoliter, at 50 per cent., 
which internal revenue, after May 1, 1893, will be raised to 
fl. 63. per Hectoliter, on all alike, and no further license required 
on the selling of it at wholesale. 

On June 28, 1891, a law was passed to regulate the sale of 
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spirits at retail, which limits the number of licenses to the 
number of inhabitants each place contains, as follows: 


In cities of 50,000 and over, 1 place for each 500 inhabitants. 


- “«<" 20,000 to 50,000, I He «e400 
gs a 10,000 to 20,000, I “ St 3500 a6 
In all other places, I ss SS 33250, Sf 


Hotels and restaurants are also included. 

There is but one license imposed on the retail seller; this 
varies according to the size and the location of the houses. 

The licenses rate from the minimum of fl. 12.50 on each fl. 50 
paid for rent per annum. 

The localities are open every day in the week. There are 
some regulations they have to observe,—such as not to sell to 
persons under 16 years of age, and not adulterate the liquors. 

It appears that the authorities have great difficulty to dimin- 
ish the retail liquor houses to the number prescribed by the 
act of June, 1891, as in this city,—Amsterdam,—there are still 
over double the number allowed. 

There are no statistics or data existing by which to ascertain 
the amount of poverty, immorality, or crime resulting from the 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

There is no doubt that the conditions of the laboring classes 
could be greatly improved if they would expend less of their 
earnings in drinki: g liquor, but my best informants claim that 
the situation and conditions of this country, laying below the 
level of the sea, excessively damp and much of it subject to 
malaria, some stimulant is required. For these reasons about 
all the people here use spirits in some form, usually of the 
milder kinds, such as wines and beer. It is, therefore, be- 
lieved that total abstinence would not be practical in this 
country. 

Excessive intoxication is not greatly indulged in here. But 
to fully explain the many causes for this would require more 
time than I have at my command. But I may briefly mention 
that the arrest and punishment of any person found in public 
thoroughfares intoxicated is unquestionably one of the import- 
ant reasons. Then the non-existence of the custom of treat- 
ing, the fear of losing a situation and work should the em- 
ployer find their employees indulging to excess in strong 
drinks; and, again, although the opposite sex enjoys as well at 
home as in society their glass, yet they would reject the com- 
pany of any man who would become intoxicated. These are 
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some of the main reasons for the small amount of drunkenness 
found here. 

For the last five years statistics show that an average of 
about 28,000 arrests per year were made on account of the 
liquor laws. These include all the different violations by the 
sellers as well as by the consumers. 

There are private associations, such as Temperance Societies, 
working to limit and suppress the abuse of strong drinks, but 
the authority is doing nothing. 

The revenue from the manufacture and sale of liquors 
amounts to over one-fifth of all the income of the Government. 


T. M. ScHLEIER, Consul. 
U.S. Consulate, Amsterdam, April 11, 1893. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE EXCISE DUTIES PAID ON SPIRITS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


Per head of | Hectoliters Liters 

Years. Amounts. Population. | at 50 per cent. |per head 
ESSO Nees ee ce es oe fl. 22,394,933.02 fl. 5.40 389,916 8.99 
TOS 7iovsjsrers slsie.e.0 ctpiel here 23, 702,588.82 5.41 396,043 g.02 
TO Bieter cola rosa te .ohesohs-cgs!ece.y 23,733, 303.18 yee 395,556 8.88 
LOO rete «Meee tate cee te 23,819, 191.74 5.29 396,986 8.81 
MEOOh. seine ee: A oehine so 24,113, 789.32 5.35 401,896 8.91 
LOTTM Sa OR Japa neOOeOS 24,642,398.82 5.40 410,707 g.00 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE EXCISE DUTIES PAID ON WINE IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


Per head of seen. Liters 
Years. Amounts. Population. Hectoliters. per head. 
BOB Ole cent oe tenets eaiatecs fl. 1,785,414.81 fl. 0.41 89,271 2.01 
MOOT wiatnctetere aes ere siete ee 1,812,675.91 0.41 99,634 2.05 
DSSS Seis. Sac Cees 1,761,738.42 0.40 88,087 1.99 
TS Oe tate spai slain a hit ai sje 1,795,142.43 0.40 89,757 1.98 
TEC On stiediay Sees 1,851,010.95 0.41 92,551 2.06 
tees IRS Se La Ae Bf 1,836,843.65 0.40 91,842 2.06 
RUSSIA. 


AccorpinG to the Liquor Statute of the Empire, the chief 
control over the quantity and various kinds of home-made in- 
toxicants is centered in the Imperial Ministry of Finance. 
The quantity, as well as the kind of spirits, to be manufactured 
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by Government distilleries is set forth in the annual estimate 
of the Finance Minister. In private distilleries the quantity 
and the kinds of intoxicating liquors is not limited, provided, 
however, that certain restrictions and regulations stipulated 
by the liquor code be strictly observed. These restrictions have 
reference to quantity, methods of manufacture, and to the 
points of sale of such liquors. The control in these particulars 
is very rigid. 

Intoxicating liquors are made from grain, fruit, beet, and 
grape-wine. 

Persons who appear in public places in a state of senseless 
intoxication, or in other words, “ disgracefully drunk,” are sub- 
ject, under the law, to arrest and an imprisonment of seven 
days, or to a fine not exceeding 25 roubles. It is worthy of 
note that when a man is found to be drunk in a saloon, the 
proprietor immediately orders a drosky and sends him to his 
home accompanied by an attendant. 

The use, manufacture, and sale of intoxicants, as explained 
above, are subject to Governmental control throughout the 
Empire. This control looks toward the manufacture of un- 
adulterated liquors for home consumption in limited and for 
export in unlimited quantities. 

Secret and illicit distilling is punished very severely under 
the Criminal Code of Russian law. 

The most notec. of Russian spirits is without doubt, vodky ; 
which is the national intoxicant for the poorer classes. It is a 
very pure, low-percentage alcoholic liquor, resembling water 
in appearance, and is very cheap and light. It is, perhaps, 
facetiously claimed that Russian vodky can only make a man 
happily drunk ; at all events, the typical Russian under the in- 
fluence of the national spirit is invariably good-natured and 
harmless. 

The higher grades of vodky are found at the “jakousky” 
tables of the better classes, even of the “grande noblesse” 
throughout the Empire ; in fact, in all Russian families jakousky 
precedes the dinner. It is the national belief that a little vodky 
is necessary both to sharpen the appetite and to improve 
digestion. 

The Russian moughic drinks a peculiar low-grade of vodky 
called sevouwkha, which is generally made from the refuse and 
washings of vodky distilleries, and is extremely cheap. 

J. M. Crawrorp, Consul General, 

U.S. Consulate General, St. Petersburg, March 15, 1899. 


‘ 
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1. The most important industry of Spain is the production of 
wine. It is calculated that the amount annually produced 
reaches 22,000,000 hectoliters (581,174,000 gallons ; one hecto- 
liter 26,417 gallons). This wine is principally grown in the 
districts of Valdepenas, Carinena, Priorato, Montilla, Sanlucar, 
Malaga, and Jerez. Of the above amount 3,000,000 hectoliters 
are annually reduced tospirit. The annual production of other 
classes of intoxicating drinks reaches about 8,000,000 hecto- 
liters. In addition to these the annual importation of intoxi- 
cants amounts to 618,000 hectoliters and includes all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors and drinks. 

In the year 1887 there were 3,947 licensed manufacturers of 
wine and spirits in Spain,—classified as follows : 


Winetprowers andi blendersipes tame ele wits cid core re elas 122 
Manufacturers of commion WANl Soe tele meres oe f- icc ers nosiais 1,443 
i ‘* imitations of foreign wines............ 9 
G BS SManOlm OWI es hunts oieua taut oeste alates 1g 
ie + SPirdisneeretis solsasas cavac seers ena areeerevet ners 1,956 
ak & spirits’ of “Cane ose h,. ki Be otictste «eee 76 
ss ‘Osrains? andipotatoess). ./stki. a eraetae ies 147 
ae SViquors.. . 302.85 thereafter tees 108 
és s£- OLD GlnIMCO x1 CAN tSin Aietan So he clapes eRe Saree 67 


The foregoing figures do not include the beer manufacturers 
of the country, of which there are several very important, and, 
since the date given, many distilleries have been established, 
being favored by the excessive duties imposed on alcohol in 
1891. 

The exports of wines and other intoxicants average about 
9,000,000 hectoliters per annum. 

All the styles and kinds of drinks known to commerce are to 
be found on sale in Spain, but, as will be seen by the foregoing, 
wine is the principal beverage, the annual consumption being 
about 10,000,000 hectoliters. Formerly it was said that in 
Spain all wine was pure and unadulterated fermented grape- 
juice, but of late years the high prices of sherry and other 
Spanish wines have given rise to wholesale adulteration and 
falsification, so that at the present time many of the wines used 
here and exported to other countries are nothing more or less 
than liquid poison. For this reason laws have been recom- 
mended in England requiring all wines imported into the 
country to bear upon their casks or bottles a statement setting 
forth the proportions of their chemical constituents, 
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Several attempts have been made to prohibit the adulteration 
and falsification of wines, but none have been carried out. On 
January 8, 1887, and March 11, 1892, laws against the adultera- 
tion of wine were passed. The powerful wine syndicate, how- 
ever, brought its influence to bear, and the enforcement of these 
wholesome laws was suspended and to-day there is no law 
against the concoction of any liquid under the name of wine. 

The minister who prepared the law of March rr, 1892, in set- 
ting forth his reasons for the measure, said that on account of 
the poisonous substances contained in these adulterated drinks, 
the health of the public was being injured and the reputation 
of Spanish wine destroyed in foreign markets. He states that 
salicylic and boracic acids, glycerine, alkaline carbonates, 
acidulated materials, perfumes, ethers, and other essences and 
coloring materials, are extensively used for combining with 
artificial glucose, water, and industrial alcohol for the manu- 
facture of wine without the use of grape-juice. 

Measured by the law of last March it is safe to say, and be- 
yond the fear of successful contradiction, that 90 per cent. of 
the wine exported from Spain during the year was adulterated 
and that that part of it known as sherry was adulterated to the 
extent of 95 per cent. 

Experts in adulteration and falsification of wines command 
good salaries. 

Such paragraphs as the following, from 2/7 Mercantil Gadi- 
tano of October 29, 1892, are frequently seen in the papers of 
Spain: “In a wine restaurant of Madrid, situated in Calle de 
la Ruda, an individual called Silvestre Moreno Manzanares has 
been accustomed to eat daily, without having noticed either in 
the food or drink anything particular, but for two days he says 
he was given a.liquid to drink which generally affected his 
nerves and produced symptoms of intoxication. Having been 
found in an alarming condition he was taken to the doctors of 
the hospital of his district, where he was treated ; but he is still 
in a very grave condition.” 

For information as to the adulteration of Spanish wines, see 
“Cantor Lectures on Wine,” by J. L. W. Thudicum, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., 11 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, London, N. W.; 
United States Consular Reports of November, 1887, pp. 332, 
333, and of April, 1888, pp. 45, 65, 67; Annual Report of British 
Consul at Cadiz, for 1891 and 1892; London Zimes of August 
31 and October 8, 1888; English Press clippings of March, 
April, and May, 1892; Diario de Cadiz, December 30, 1892; 
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Dispositions and Royal Decrees of March 11, 1892, and of 
January 8, 1887. 

2. As will be seen by the answer to question 1, there are 
absolutely no. restrictions placed upon the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicants. Whenever laws have been enacted to 
in any way regulate the liquor traffic, their enforcement has 
been suspended through influence brought to bear by the 
wine-growers’ league, Even the vilest mixtures of coloring 
materials, water, alcohol, and glucose can be sold for wine 
with impunity anywhere in Spain, and there are manufacturers 
of such concoctions, who are sending their wares to all coun- 
tries where Spanish wines are bought. 

It is calculated that there are in Spain 72,000 places where 
intoxicants are on sale. All sorts of establishments keep them, 
and there is neither public nor private sentiment against drink- 
ing intoxicants. On the contrary, it is thought strange if one 
does not drink. The only thing that is ever discussed is 
whether the wines or liquors are pure, adulterated, or falsified. 
It being generally believed that if the wines are not falsified 
or adulterated, they are wholesome. 

3. Statistics on this point are not obtainable, so I can only 
give general statistics and information, and let the reader 
make his own deductions. 

Full and complete judicial and criminal statistics of Spain 
will be found in the published Consular Reports of the United 
States for the month of October, 1891, No. of Report 133. 

To them can be added the following: 


No. of sick in the hospitals of Spain, 31st Dec., 1888.... 44,802 
Inmates of Foundling and Orphan Asylums............ 66,298 
Asylams for aged and decrepit Racy. this thidclagi< cles iets 43,616 
Inmpities ottmadhousests iri sa «ste bs Be sed = Seieeiet me pe 4,692 
Professional street mendicants: ...+./cs. kes ache ucts fenton 48,000 
Semi=p rofessional state sean, sie le tarastae teen CR Nee 32,000 
People who are assisted a part of the year............. 160,000 
Total dependent classes, exclusive of pensioners and 

private institutions of charity,....a.stocse eee aes 399,408 


The greater part of the assaults against persons are made 
while one or both of the parties concerned are under the in- 
fluence of drink, Of this class of offences, there were in the 
year 1890, 27,913—see Consular Report, No. 133, October, 1891. 

Drinking is without doubt the cause of 50 per cent. of the 
seductions and prostitution of Spain, The supplement of the 
Diarto de Cadiz of November 25, 1891, says: “From &/ Heraldo 
de Madrid we republish the following interesting data: ‘ Ac- 
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cording to carefully compiled statistics of this paper, there are 
in Madrid 27,000 persons living together as husband and wife, 
who have not been married ; in Barcelona there are 22,000; in 
Malaga, 14,000; in Valencia, 13,000; in Sevilla, 17,000; in Cadiz, 
6,000; in Zaragoza, 9,000; and in Coruna, 7,000.’ ” 

In addition to the foregoing, Cadiz has 300 places where 
drink is sold, and 60 houses of prostitution. Its population is 
60,000, including the floating population of the Bay and the 
inmates of the different charitable institutions of the city and 
province. The adult persons cannot exceed 30,000, hence it 
appears that in thirty thousand people there are 6,o00 free- 
lovers, 60 houses of prostitution, 300 venders of intoxicants, 
and a large number of “ Andalusian Shawl Girls,” who swarm 
the streets at nightfall to make engagements for assignations. 
The assignations of the common classes are always arranged 
in wine-saloons, into which women go with impunity. 

In the Province of Madrid there is one criminal for each 377 
inhabitants; Cadiz, 450; Huelva, 465; Logrono, 471; Zaragoza, 
484; Granada, 485; Soria, 526; Jaen, 552; Malaga,559; Toledo, 
564; Salamanca, 564; Avila, 564; Valladolid, 577; Sevilla, 615; 
Cordoba, 638; Cuenca, 650; Guadalajara, 662; Burgos, 668 ; 
Caceres, 705 ; Murcia, 715 ; Santander, 715; Ciudad Real, 718, 
Badajoz, 722; Albacete, 747; Palencia, 753; Teruel, 795; Cas- 
tellon, 798; Alava, 799; Almeria, 818 ; Segovia, 834; Navarra, 
850; Tarragona, 854; Vizcaya, 863; Alicante, 901; Zamora, 929; 
Valencia, 1,021 ; Barcelona, 1,062 ; Leon, 1,152; Huesca, 1,230; 
Oviedo, 1,250; Baleares, 1,284; Guipuzcoa, 1,286; Lerida, 1,334; 
Coruna, 1,420; Gerona, 1,552; Orense, 1,640; Canarias, 1,724; 
Lugo, 1,955; Pontevedra, 2,204. 

The Doctor of the Cadiz foundling hospital informs me that 
as the result of the carnival, extra nurses are engaged at the 
proper time to care for the illegitimate children which are the 
result of that general debauch. During the carnival wine-shops 
are patronized by both sexes, masked and unmasked, and pas- 
sion, stimulated and unstimulated, runs wild. 

The number of births for each 1oo inhabitants, per year, 
varies from 3.6 to 3.77 and the number of deaths from 3.01 to 
3-45 

The number of marriages per too inhabitants, per annum, 
is 0.76. 

The principal drink of Cadiz is the wines of her province, 
adulterated or pure, and the death-rate per thousand per annum 
is 48. 
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The diseases which most abound in Cadiz are those of the 
circulatory and respiratory organs, and diseases of the nerves. 

The following are the statistics of Cadiz for the year 1892: 
Marriages, 517; births, 2,068, of which 558 were illegitimate. 
Approximate rate of illegitimacy, 27 per cent. 


DEATHS BY CAUSES. 

Circulatory diseases, 703; respiratory, 1,046; digestive, 92; 
urinary, 42; muscular, 44; spinal and nervous, 197; chronic, 
19; precesos morbosos, 97; mental, 1; cancerous, 49; alco- 
holism, 1; accidents, 70; suicides, 25;* contagious, 495. Total 
deaths from all causes, 2,881. Rate per 1,000 per annum, 48. 
Excess of deaths over births, 813. 

The Spaniards as a people are temperate in their use of 
intoxicating liquors. 

RosBerRT W. TuRNER, Consul. 

U.S. Consulate, Cadiz, Jan. 25, 1893. 
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Tue Catalans, who inhabit the four northeastern provinces 
of Spain,—Tarragona, Barcelona, Lerida, and Gerona,—and 
who form about two-seventeenths of the population of Spain, 
are as a people quite distinct from all other Spaniards, not 
only in race, but in language, appearance, and habits. They 
are active, industrious, stalwart, sturdy, thrifty, and so are 
essentially a people well fitted to become conspicuous for 
strength and virtue both in war and in peace. History proves 
their value, and statistics show that in trade and commerce 
they have made Catalonia facile princeps among the princi- 
palities of the Peninsula. It is not too much to say that 
they have at the present time one-fifth of all the trade and 
commerce of Spain in their hands, and that they are destined 
to acquire even greater pre-eminence, Furthermore, they are 
favored with exceptionally good soil and with a climate that is 
never enervating. I mention these facts of race, character, 
environment, and climate, for they are important beyond 
everything perhaps, except will-power or principle, in their 
influence as regards sobriety and temperance. As it is well 
known, Catalonia is a wine-producing country. In the year 
1891 it exported “Vino de Pasto” to the amount of 103,785,- 
480 liters, “ Vinos Generosos” to the amount of 712,636 liters, 
common aguardiente (brandy) to the amount of 394,696 liters, 
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and “Aguardiente Anisado” to the amount of 200,829 liters. 
During the same year it imported alcohol to the amount of 
7,928,984 liters, liquors to the amount of 9,035 liters, 155,853 
liters of beer, 20,795 liters of champagne, and 264,969 liters of 
vermouth and light wines. The wine industry, therefore, is 
one of the principal industries of Catalonia. It is so cheap 
that it is drunk by the poorest, and it is deemed so beneficial 
that it is given even to babies under one year of age. 

The Government, far from discouraging its use, manufacture, 
and sale, lends such assistance as it can to promote the pro- 
duction of it, and especially to prevent the wines from falling 
a prey to disease. I have talked with some of the Govern- 
ment authorities and with several of the most eminent physi- 
cians in Barcelona, and they have practically agreed in the 
Opinion that less harm is done by wine than by water, for the 
latter takes the germs of numberless diseases into the human 
system, and causes especially the spread of such epidemics as 
cholera and typhoid. Wine, on the other hand, produces but 
few diseases and causes but few deaths. The Catalans are 
accustomed to consider it as a beverage, and they are, there- 
fore, not more inclined to over-drink than to over-eat. I 
myself have never seen any one the worse for drink except 
English and Americans. I am, therefore, forced to conclude 
that the wine habits of the Catalans are not only not reprehen- 
sible but are highly commendable; that wine is a much more 
salutary beverage than water, and that temperance is not to be 
controlled by law, but by the good sense of the individual. 


HERBERT W. Bowen, Consul. 
United States Consulate, Barcelona, Jan. 7, 1893. 
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AccorRDING to statistical information and the outcry of the 
press, German alcohol has largely contributed to the intemper- 
ance and demoralization and even deaths of the laboring and 
lower classes. A system of municipal inspection is carried on 
to detect all intoxicating drinks sold by retail that are falsified 
or adulterated. 

There are no statistics on the points you raise, but from my 
own personal experience I am led to believe that there is less 
drunkenness in Malaga than in any city of the same size in the 
world, and whatever drunkenness exists is among the laboring 
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or poor classes. , There are few or any “old topers,” that is, 
men who habitually get drunk. I have never seen a well- 
dressed man drunk in Malaga, and I attribute this to the love 
of coffee which prevails among the better classes. I have seen 
laboring men drunk occasionally, and yet not near so often as 
I have seen them in the States. My candid opinion is that 
there is less drunkenness in Spain than in England, France, 
Germany, or the United States. 
T. M. Newson, Consul. 


United States Consulate, Malaga, Jan. 6, 1893. 
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STATISTICS AS TO QUANTITY AND KINDS OF INTOXICAT- 
ING LIQUORS PRODUCED. 


AccorDING to the statistical tables of the Office of Inspector 
of Factories, the home production in 1891 was: 

Beer, 1,688,697? liters; alcohol, 1,943,873 liters; wines, 215,- 
0524 liters; alcoholic liquor, 182,714% liters. 

The only data now obtainable covering 1892 are for beer and 
alcohol. There was an output of beer of 1,991,013% liters, and 
of alcohol 1,836,402 liters. 

This shows that the consumption of beer has increased, and 
in consequence less alcohol has been produced and gone into 
the manufacture of alcoholic liquors. 

The Government now levies a tax of three cents per liter on 
alcohol (“aguardiente”’), beer and artificial wines, and of 12 
cents per liter on alcoholic liquors, bitters, vermouth, cognac, 
gin, absinthe, anisette, and other alcoholic beverages, with the 
exception of imitations of “ Cafia.” 

Under the head of artificial wines are understood all those 
not having as basis the fermentation of the must of fresh 
grapes. 

For the sale of beer a Government license must be taken out; 
also a distinct one for the sale of other liquors. 

In each factory a fiscal agent is installed, to whom the daily 
sales must be reported. Each factory has, furthermore, to 
register its trade-mark, and each month an official analysis of 
its products. 

Until two years ago severe regulations existed as to the 
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manufacture of artificial wines and liquors and their being 
officially analyzed, but this has since been suspended; since 
then and now there is practically no supervision. Nearly all 
kinds of the most: salable liquors, as gin, vermouth, cognac, 
chartreux, etc, are imitated here, even the labels being made 
so as on a first glance to appear to be those of the best known 
brands. 

The Chief of the Office of Inspection of Factories has now 
a project of a bill in preparation which provides the former 
severe measures as to supervision of the manufacture of 
liquors and their official analysis be reéstablished, declaring 
that a great proportion of crimes committed are due to the 
inferior quality of the liquors consumed. 

As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, and 
crime, there have been 39 deaths by alcoholism, out of a total 
of 12,419 deaths in 1892. Of these 24 occurred in the city of 
Montevideo, and 15 in the country. 

The present population of Montevideo, taking City and De- 
partment, is estimated at 221,669. The people here, as in fact 
the Latin race in general, are temperate and frugal in their 
habits ; drunkenness is exceptional among them. I am told, 
however, by the Chief of the Demographical Section of the 
Civil Register, that he has noted an increase of alcoholism 
during late years. 

The director of ihe office mentioned informed me that 
among other publications and compilations they have sent to 
the Exposition in Chicago a large map or table, containing the 
demographical statistics of this country, as well as of all the 
other South American countries and of Europe, as also of the 
United States. 

No efforts whatever are being made here to discourage the 
use, manufacture, and sale of intoxicants. 


Frank D. Hitz, UY. S. Consul. 
United States Consulate, Montevideo, March 20, 1893. 
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Some time has been consumed in collecting reliable informa- 
tion; and I now transmit by mail, under separate cover, papers 
kindly prepared for me by gentlemen who are in the best posi- 
tion to be well informed on the subjects treated by them. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF MALT USED AND MALT 
LiguOR MADE IN EACH PRovINCE OF THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA DURING THE YEARS ENDING 30TH JUNE, 1892: 


Other 

: Material. | Malt Liquor 

YEAR, Province. Malt Used. | saccharine made. 

Matter. 
FOS2=—S5q] OntaOvncie canes clon aie 24,476,582 setae 8,936,949 
& Quechee). Sere ae §,081,089 BOS 2,081,915 
Ss New Brunswick....... 618,350 Peat 186,730 
P : 1,151,499 Cee hee ee eee 
; Nova Scotia........ 1,082 |Burnt Barley 381,818 
GG Prince Edward Island. * 46,073 pe 15,280 
se Micintt@ bats 5c cates scieie cie a T, 153, 150 sates 367,532 
ad British Columbia...... 652,711 ee 187,220 
WLOUal rrertarevssertie sists 36,140,545 eines 12,757,444 
1883-84 | Ontarious. hectaeese os | 25,333, 704 4,619 9,104,412 
s6 QOuebeci..fesee ceminees 8,534,854 2 spon 2,863,672 
ss | New Brunswick....... 632,744 TB 188,070 
¢s Nova SCOtia sas Lh 1,208,174 ae 404,439 
s Prince Edward Island. 57,900 See 1g, 250 
ae Ma tiitobantnetteaenan Q70, 147 =: 288,435 
ys British Columbia...... 826,513 acai a 230,422 
Gtal se Ae eas 37,563,636 | 4,619 13,098, 700 
TOSA—O5 el ONAL Ons crisis sarete tree 22,641,990 6,452 8,183,333 
ee Quebec :wae.oarac tae 8,150,057 aes 2,746,489 
- New Brunswick....... 767,548 222,638 
bg NOval OCOla rrr. cen. oe Rosie 394,540 
Sf Prince Edward Island. 72,700 shi 24,150 
es VAT ATO AS ees un dans 786, 337 50 238,668 
“se British Columbia...... 920,254 2,180 261,934 
\ 

LOT ano taketh ays 34,566,059 | 8,682 I2O71, 752 
1885-86 | Ontario........ itil wore 24,374,792 Soe 8,816,972 
poe Quebetias san ctec tase 9,541,351 3,163,498 
cb New Brunswick... ... 835,410 AEPe 259,695 
ef Nova. Scotia, .hinatas 1,339,577 ovpts 431,390 
ee Prince Edward Island. 79,650 eee 26,550 
oe Manitobay cee st ase Soryore te eoenes a 
150 acta lh May Rectan. 
. British Columbia... ... 970,092 2,250 292, 882 
Gta. xara os ~ 38,159,102 2,250 13,282,261 
TS86=871|\ Ontarior. dosw sm tinier 26,727,611% 8,702 9,672,443 
ss Otiebec..... 3. ee eneee 11,099,539 ROC 3,745,245 
uh New Brunswick....... 827,351 as 249,392 
pe Nova Scotiagwnams once 1,128,976 Means 378,120 
‘s Prince Edward Island. 114,900 5 a als 38,300 
ee Ma MODE ove. te vyca ss 1,206,634 2,470 389,047 
fe British Columbia...... 1,019,812 750 313,738 
CLOG ocste ce ener 42,118,783 %4| 11,922 14,786,285 


1887-88 
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OntanOrce ne cs nets 28,905, 761 5,224 10,485,900 
MWehecraes asa... «Gad» II,504, 165 ae 3,837,297 
New Brunswick Sees 850,201 255,550 
Novas Scotia. ic... oo. - 1,493,457 514,875 
Prince Edward Island. 97,200 Briss 32,400 
Manitoba se an....13.. 1,370,483 2,085 434,167 
British Columbia..... 1,224,955 St 303,813 
Otal een spies: «ee < 45,446, 222 7,309 15,944,002 
Ontariongeck 6c icue ct 29, 386,837 65,740 10,651,876 
ROME DEC Tenn eee eae 11,811,792 ae 3,791,800 
New Brunswick....... 860,962 251,550 
Nowa Scdtiass. ..e2: 7,850,871 638,986 
Prince Edward Island 169,200 56,400 
Nanitobar 0446 stec.sr'hen 1,616, 101 505,542 
British Columbia...... 1,463,041 467,195 
otal Serf ics site 47,158,804 65,740 16, 363,349 
Ontario. ..... LOT 51,510,009 80, 480 II,370,145 
LO NS oe eaRe a as cera te 12,623,805 seas 4,092,840 
New Brunswick....... 916,960 267,400 
Nowa SS cOtictres.s sr sis 2,123,300 747,504 
Prince Edward Island. 94,900 31,700 
WManitoba-wen:. nese: 529,071 176,479 
British Columbia...... 1,581,360 510,047 
SOLAR totes. s state 49,379,405 80,480 17,196,115 
GataisOne- see nas beste 32,490,937 47,816 11,661,969 
NE DEC a ctshe, > cet Siege 13,262,186 BS ee 4,260,446 
New Brunswick....... 868,457 253,473 
NGVas Seohiasete is ase. 2,193,865 775,787 
Prince Edward Island 137,800 44,400 
Manitoba im. 2 scses 1,591,786 495,744 
British Colurrbia...... 1,790,883 577,304 
32S ee ee 52,335,914 47,816 18,069,183 
Oi Gy See eeoOeRe 29,090,683 5,635 10,829,025 
(OU os ae eee ee 11,917,262 tare 3,998,437 
New Brunswick....... 971,293 274,529 
IN OWe SCGtiawc.. (a dieo's 2,037,802 735,232 
Prince Edward Island. 95,820 31,650 
WEANILOD A fs elesta ste-ci-u's 1,460,964 447,719 
British Columbia...... 1,884,280 620,653 
eto tal Set om te cs eee 47,458,204 | 5,635 16,946,245 
Grand total........ 430,326,674%| 234,453 150,515,336 
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In addition té the foregoing the following materials were 
used in the Province of Ontario: 

1888-89 : ground apples, 26,367 pounds; cider, 2,367; ale, 
606 ; apple pomace, 58,059 ; grape pomace, 81,880 ; sour wine, 
12,680 ; lees, 7,482. Total, 189,404. : 

1889-90: apple pomace, 47,303 pounds; pear pomace, 14,- 
508; grape pomace, 38,958; ground apples, 62,413 ; glucose, 
2,330 ; molasses, 1,488 ; lees, 1,731. Total, 168,731. 


CANADA. 


“GOVERNMENTAL METHODS OF DEALING WITH THE 
MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF INTOXICATING 
LIQUORS.” 


THE DOMINION. 


The Dominion Parliament deals with all matters relating to 
the importation and manufacture of liquors,— it fixes the Cus- 
toms duties to be charged upon importations, the excise to be 
levied upon liquors manufactured in the country, collects the 
revenues from these sources, appoints the officers to make the 
collections and to look after the business generally. These 
officers are charged with the preventing of smuggling into the 
country of liquors upon which duty has not been paid, and the 
prevention of illicit manufacture of liquors in the country. 

The Dominion Government issues licenses to distillers, 
brewers, and compounders (the latter simply mix various kinds 
of liquors and produce descriptions which are in demand by 
the public), prescribe regulations for inspection, etc. 

Spirits manufactured in Canada have to be detained in bond 
under the surveillance of officers of the Dominion Govern- 
ment for a period of two years before being distributed for 
sale. This is done with a view to the removal of deleterious 
matter from the alcohol before it is sold for consumption. 

The following are the Customs duties and Excise charges 
at present levied : 

On Importations :— Absinthe, brandy, cordials, liquors, 
gin, rum, whiskey,—$2.123 per Imperial gall. On all import- 
ed wines,—except sparkling wines,—25 cents per gallon, and 
3 cents per gallon additional for each degree from 26 up to 
40 with 30 per cent. ad val, added. Champagne $3.30 per 
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dozen quarts; $1.65 per dozen pints; 82 cents per dozen 
half pints. 

On all bottles over one quart $1.65 per gallon and 30 per 
cent ad val. Also beer, porter, 24 cents per gallon. On 
spirits manufactured in Canada $1.50 per Imperial gallon 
(proof), On malt liquor 8 cents per Imperial gallon. On 
malt 1 cent per pound. 

In the year eighteen hundred and seventy-eight (1878) 
the Dominion Parliament passed a law under which counties 
and cities in the Dominion could, by a majority vote of 
those entitled to vote for representatives in the Federal 
Parliament, prohibit the retail sale of intoxicating liquors 
within their boundaries. 

Twenty-five per cent. of the electors of any county or city 
can, under this Act, by petition to His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council, require that a vote be taken of 
the electors of the said county or city as to the question 
of the adoption of the prohibitory clauses of the law. 

Steps are then taken (the preliminary proceedings being 
duly observed) to take a vote of the qualified electors of 
the said county or city, and a majority of those voting in 
favor of the adoption of the Act, it is put in force by procla- 
mation of the Governor-General,—due regard being had to the 
expiry of then existing licenses. 

The method of votiag and taking the vote are the same as 
adopted for the election of members for the Dominion Par- 
liament. 

The Act being adopted, the retail sale of liquor, except by 
licensed persons, for medicinal, mechanical, and sacramental 
purposes, and then only on proper certificates, is prohibited,— 
quantities, however, of not less than ten gallons can be sold 
under the following conditions : 

“Any producer of cider in the county may, at his premises, 
and any licensed distiller or brewer, having his distillery or 
brewery within any county or city, may, at such distillery or 
brewery, expose and keep for sale such liquors as he manufac- 
-tures thereat, and no other, and may sell the same thereat, but 
only in quarttities not less than ten gallons, or in the case of 
ale or beer, not less than eight gallons at one time, and only to 
druggists and vendors licensed,— or to such persons as he has 
good reason to believe will forthwith carry the same beyond 
the limits of the county or city and of any adjoining county 
or city in which this part of this act is then in force, and 
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to be wholly yemoved or taken away in quantities not less 
than ten gallons, or, in the case of ale or beer, not less than 
eight gallons at a time.” 

(Sub. sec. 5, Sec. 99 — Cap. 106 — 49 Victoria.) 

It is further provided that : 

Parties cultivating and growing vines and making and sell- 
ing wine, or liquor from grapes, may in like manner sell any 
quantity, not less than ten gallons. (Sub, Sec. 6.) 

Any merchant or trader exclusively in the wholesale trade 
and duly licensed to sell liquor by wholesale, having a store 
or place of sale of goods within such county or city, may sell 
in quantities of not less than ten gallons at any one time to 
licensed druggists and vendors, and to persons who are going 
to take the same beyond the limits of the county or city. 
(Sub. Sec. 8.) 

The prohibitory clauses of the Act once adopted cannot be 
voted upon again within a period of three years. After the 
expiry of that time a vote may be taken upon the question of 
repealing the Act. The same steps for taking such vote being 
resorted to as in the first case. 


PROVINCES. 


The Legislatures of the various Provinces and Territories 
regulate the conditions on which liquors are sold within their 
boundaries,—they have the power to impose fees for licenses, 
to regulate the number of those which shall be issued, to deter- 
mine the responsibility of vendors, the character of the houses 
to be kept. They have power also to determine the disposi- 
tion of all such fees. The laws of the various provinces differ 
somewhat in detail. 

There are eight legislative bodies in all, possessing these 
powers, namely,—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Northwest Territo- 
ries, and British Columbia. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


In Nova Scotia, the amount of the fees imposed upon the. 
keepers of hotels, shops, etc., where liquors are sold are: hotels 
$150; shops, $100; wholesale license, $300; brewers whole- 
sale license, $150. 

The municipal bodies determine the number of and the 
persons to whom licenses shall be issued, collect the fees as 
fixed by the Legislature, 
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Whatever fees are collected go into the treasuries of the 
Municipalities,—the Provincial Government not collecting 
anything. A large number of the counties in Nova Scotia 
have adopted the (Dominion) Canada Temperance Act, and no 
licenses are issued in these counties, excepting as provided in 
that Act. The Provincial Act provides that any Municipal 
district may by by-law determine that no license shall be is- 
sued within its limits,—having done so no retail sale of liquors 
is permitted within the boundaries of the Municipality, except 
for mechanical, medicinal, or sacramental purposes, by a per- 
son appointed for the purpose, or by a druggist, and by them 
only on the certificate of a physician or magistrate. 

The Provincial laws prescribe the accommodation which 
shall be provided by tavern-keepers, etc.,—prohibits sale to 
minors and interdicted persons, make the vendor liable for 
damages which may result from selling liquors to intoxicated 
persons, or in quantities to cause intoxication. 

Each Municipal District appoints an inspector of licenses. 

Each applicant for a license has to send in to the Municipal 
council a petition. 

“Tn the case of an application for a hotel or shop license in 
the city of Halifax the petition must be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate signed by three-fifths of the rate-payers of the polling 
district in which the premises sought to be licensed are situ- 
ated, and in the case of an application for a wholesale license 
in said city the petition must be accompanied by a certificate 
signed by a majority of the rate-payers of the polling district 
in which the premises sought to be licensed are situated : and 
in the case of an application for a hotel, wholesale or shop li- 
cense elsewhere than in the city of Halifax, the petition must 
be accompanied by a certificate signed by two-thirds of the 
rate-payers of the poling district in which the premises sought 
to be licensed are situated. Such polling district shall be that 
established by law for the purpose of an election for the House 
of Assembly, or, if none such be established, then the polling 
district used for the last election for the House of Assembly.” 
(Section ro, page 7, Law 1886.) 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The provisions of the law in New Brunswick are very sim- 
ilar to those of the law in Nova Scotia. 

The Province collects no fees for licenses. The Municipali- 
ties determine the amount of the fees within the limits laid 
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down bythe Legislature, collect whatever few are imposed, and 
they have to provide for inspection and see that the Provincial 
Law is observed. 

The fees in New Brunswick are: in incorporated cities and 
towns,—for taverns, not less than $50 or more than $200; for 
wholesale places not less than $roo, or more than $400, 

In other districts: for taverns, not less than $50, or more 
than $200; for wholesale places, not less than $50, or more 
than $200; no shop licenses are issued. 

An inspector is appointed who has to report on all applica- 
tions for licenses, hear in open court objections made to the 
granting of any license, and make full report to the Council 
accompanied by evidence. 

The process by which licenses are obtained is by petition 
to the Council of the district in which the license is to have 
effect,—the petition must be endorsed by one-third of the rate- 
payers in the polling subdivision in which the premises sought 
to be licensed is situated, which polling subdivision shall be 
that established by law for the election of members of the 
House of Commons. 

Tavern-keepers have to provide certain accommodation,—are 
prohibited from selling to minors or interdicted persons, liable 
for damages resulting from the sale to intoxicated persons, or 
to an extent to cause intoxication. 

“Tn cities and incorporated towns, the number of licenses is- 
sued are not to exceed one for each full two hundred and fifty 
of the first one thousand of population in any ward of such 
city or incorporated town, and one for each full five hundred 
over one thousand of population. The number of tavern li- 
censes to be granted in the parishes shall not in any year be 
in excess of one for each four hundred up to twelve hundred of 
population, and one for each full thousand above twelve hun- 
dred. One tavern license may be granted in any parish not- 
withstanding the population of each parish shall not amount 
to four hundred. The Council of any Municipality may by 
by-law to be passed before the first day of February in any 
year, ordain that no tavern licenses shall be issued therein for 
the then ensuing year, or for any further license year until 
such by-law is altered or repealed.” (50 Vic. Cap. 4, Sec. 39.) 

Objections to granting any license may be made by a resi- 
dent, or residents, in the district where the place proposed 
to be licensed is situated. Proceeding is by petition to the 
Council, who have to hear matter inopencourt. Petition may 
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be on the ground that applicant is of bad fame, etc., that the 
premises are not suitable, that the place is not needed, that it 
is too near to a place of worship, or hospital, or school, or that 
it will disturb the quiet of the place. 

Out of fifteen counties in this Province, nine have adopted 
the Canada Temperance Act (Dominion). 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


The whole of the counties in the Province of Prince Edward 
Island and the city of Charlottetown, adopted the (Dominion) 
Canada Temperance Act. In the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one, the city of Charlottown repealed the (Dominion) 
Canada Temperance Act, but since that date have not issued 
any licenses. In that city, therefore, there is practically free 
sale under, however, strict police regulations. 


QUEBEC. 


In the Province of Quebec the fees charged for licenses are 
taken by the Provincial Government and form part of the rev- 
enues of the Province. They may be briefly stated to be: 


In Montreal, 

For an Inn or Restaurant, $400 to $809; for a Liquor-shop, 
$200 to $400; for a Wholesale House, $280 to $520; based on 
rental within these 'imits. 

For a Druggist selling liquors, $150 ; for fermented liquors, 
$125; ditto if a Brewer, $200. 

In Quebec City. 

For an Inn, $250 to $650; Restaurant, $300 to $500; Liquor- 
shop, $200 to $400; Wholesale, $280 to $520; all based on rental. 
For fermented liquors and for Druggists, etc., same as in 


Montreal. 
In other Cities. 


Inn or Restaurant or Liquor-shop, $200; Wholesale, $225 ; 

Fermented Liquor, $90; Druggist, $125. 
Incorporated Towns. 

Inn or Restaurant, $150; Liquor-shop, $160; Wholesale, $200; 

Fermented Liquors, $90; Druggist, $75. 
Villages and other Organized Territory. 

Tavern, $120; Liquor-shop, $125 ; Wholesale, $160; Fer- 

mented Liquor, $90; Druggist, $30 to $4o, 


‘ 
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In addition the cities of Montreal and Quebec are allowed 
to make a charge for the issue of certificates on which the 
Provincial Officers issue their licenses to sell. In Provincial 
Districts the Municipal bodies are also permitted to make a 
charge in addition to the Provincial license fee of not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars for each license (845), but this is not to 
limit any powers given by Charter or Act of Incorporation to 
any Municipality. 

A small force of Provincial Police is kept, and it is charged 
with the duty of preventing breaches of the Liquor License 
law, that is selling without a license, selling in prohibited 
hours, to minors, etc. The law prescribes the accommodation 
to be provided by tavern-keepers, prohibits the sale to minors, 
or interdicted persons, exacts liability for damages resulting 
from the sale to intoxicated persons, or from the selling in 
quantities to cause intoxication, or to interdicted persons, The 
law of this Province also contains a clause under which the 
Municipalities can determine not to issue licenses for the sale 
of liquors within their boundaries. 

It is as follows: 

“ Whenever a Municipal By-law shall have been passed and 
confirmed, as by law required, prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icating liquors within the limits of its jurisdiction, and a copy 
of such By-law has been transmitted to the Collector of Pro- 
vincial Revenue entitled to the same, the Collector of Provincial 
Revenue is forbidden to issue any of the licenses hereinbefore 
mentioned for the sale of such liquors, excepting Steamboat 
Bar Licenses, and Licenses of Railway Buffets, such license not 
being affected by the present restriction. 

“Notwithstanding the quashing by judgment of a court of 
justice of such a By-law, the Collector of Provincial Revenue 
shall not grant any of such licenses within two months from the 
rendering of such judgment unless such judgmentis final” (1860). 

In each Municipal District adopting the foregoing clause, 
one person may be licensed to sell liquors for medicinal, etc., 
purposes, on the certificate of a physician, for a patient under 
his immediate charge, or by a clergyman, only for a person 
whose spiritual adviser he is, in quantities of not more than 
three half-pints Imperial measure,—the vendor has to keep ac- 
counts and make reports of the persons to whom he sells and 
of the persons on whose certificates he has sold, which certifi- 
cates have to accompany his report to the Collector of Provin- 
cial Revenue for his district. 
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In the cities of Montreal and Quebec, a Board composed of 
the Recorder and Police Magistrates decide what licenses shall 
be issued. 

In the cities of Hull and Three Rivers, Commissioners who 
are the Registrars of the County, the Reeorder of the City, and 
the Clerk of the Circuit Court, or one of the Clerks if there are 
more than one. 

In other Municipal Districts the application has to be ap- 
proved by the Council and certified by the Mayor and Secre- 
tary before the license is issued. 

Applications for licenses have to be signed by one-quarter 
of the resident Municipal Electors, or a majority of the resi- 
dent Municipal Electors if they are less than fifty, of the parish, 
township, village, town, or ward of the city, within which is 
situated the house for which such license is applied for, to the 
effect that the applicant is known to the signers, is honest, and 
of good repute, qualified to keep a house, and that the house 
is needed, 

The Legislature subsequently (52 Vic., chap. 15, sec. 14) sus- 
pended the operation of this clause, and declared that it should 
remain suspended until put in force by Proclamation of the 
Lieut.-Governor, and that the number of signatures required 
for the granting of a certificate for an Inn License should be 
twenty-five Municipal Electors, and for a license to retail 
spirituous liquors in sl ops, three Municipal Electors. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


Under the laws of the Province of Ontario, the Government 
collects all fees for licenses, but a part thereof is paid over to 
the Municipalities. 

The fees at present in force are as follows: 

General—Wholesale, $259; Shops and Taverns in cities over 
20,000 population, $200 ; in other cities, $150 ; in towns, $150 ; 
in other municipalities, $60; in townships, $30. 

Beer and Wines.—In cities, $62.50; in towns, $50; in other 
municipalities, $37.50. 

A Board of License Commissioners is appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor for each city, county, union of counties, 
electoral district, or license district, as the Lieutenant-Gover- 
mor may think fit. The Board consists of three persons, two 
of whom area quorum. They are appointed for twelve months, 
but may hold office for a longer period. They define the con- 
ditions and qualifications necessary to obtain tavern and shop 
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licenses for ale-houses, beer-houses, or places of public enter- 
tainment where spirituous liquors are to be sold, the number 
of tavern and shop licenses, and the person to whom such may 
be issued, all within the limits of the law. 

The Commissioners also issue licenses for the sale of liquor 
on vessels. 

An Inspector for each district is appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and it is the duty of the Inspector to report in 
writing upon every application for a license, and if the appli- 
cant is a fit and proper person to have a license. Every appli- 
cant for a license has to proceed by petition to the Commis- 
sioners in the district in which the license is to have effect. 
Any ten or more electors of any polling subdivision have the , 
right to object by petition against the granting of any license ~ 
within such subdivision. The decision of the Board with re- 
gard to any license is not to be questioned or reconsidered 
except in cases in which the decision has not been unanimous, 
in which case the person affected by such decision may peti- 
tion the Board, and allege facts or grounds for their recon- 
sideration, not formerly before them, when the Board may, by 
resolution, in which all of the Commissioners concur, decide 
to rehear the case. No license is to be granted in any sub- 
division (cap. 194, sub-section 14 of section 11). 

If a majority of the electors duly qualified to vote as electors 
in a subdivision for the election of a member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Province petition against it, and set forth 
‘the grounds mentioned in the Act against granting such license 
(the grounds of objection are the same as in the case of New 
Brunswick). 

The Clerk of the Municipality is to decide in case of dispute 
as to the number of electors in the subdivision, and the num- 
ber of those qualified electors who have signed said petition. 

The number of tavern licenses to be granted are not to ex- 
ceed in each year in each municipality, that is to say in cities, 
towns, and incorporated villages, one for each 250 of the first 
1,000 of population, one for each full 400 over 1,000 of the 
population, but in no case shall this limit authorize any in- 
crease in any municipality in excess of the number of licenses 
therein issued for the year ending the first day of March, 1876, 
unless the increase of population, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, justify a larger number, but in no case shall the 
number exceed the limit imposed by the Act. 

Every application for a license, and all objections to every 
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' such application, is to be heard and determined by the Board 
of Commissioners at a meeting open to the public. The Com- 
missioners are not permitted to issue licenses for the sale of 
spirituous, fermented, or intoxicating liquors on the days of 
the exhibition of the Agricultural Association of Ontario, the 
Industrial Exhibition of Toronto, or of any Electoral District 
or Township or Agricultural Society Exhibition, either on the 
grounds of such Society or within a distance of three hundred 
yards from such grounds. (Sec. 13, Cap. 194.) 

The Council of every city, town, village, or township may 
by by-law limit the number of tavern licenses to be issued 
therein for the then ensuing license year, beginning on the first 
day of May, or for any future license year until such by-law is 
altered or repealed, provided such limit is within the limit im- 
posed by the Act. (Sec. 20, Cap. 194.) 

“The Council of every township, city, town, and incorpo- 
rated village may pass by-laws for prohibiting the sale by retail 
of spirituous, fermented, or other manufactured liquors in any 
tavern, inn, or other house or place of public entertainment, 
and for prohibiting altogether the sale thereof in shops and 
places other than houses of public entertainment, provided 
that the by-law, before the final passing thereof, has been duly 
approved of by the electors of the municipality.” (Section 
13, Law 1890.) 

“No by-law passed under the provisions of this Section 
shall be repealed by the Council passing the same, until after 
the expiration of three years from the day of its coming into 
force, nor until a by-law for that purpose shall have been sub- 
mitted to the electors and approved by them in the same man- 
ner as the original by-law, and if such repealing by-law (upon 
being submitted to the electors) is not so approved, no other 
repealing by-law shall be submitted for the like approval 
within the full term of three years thereafter.” (Section 14, 
Law 1892.) 

The electors voting for the by-law must be a majority of the 
total electors of the Municipal District. 


PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 

The legislation in this Province is based upon that of On- 
tario. License Commissioners are appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council. 

The fees imposed by the Province and payable to the Pro: 
vincial Treasury are: 
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“ License fees payable to the Province :—each restaurant in 
cities $250; each hotel in cities, $150; in towns of less than 
2,000 inhabitants, each hotel, $roo. Wholesale licenses in cities 
and towns of over 2,o0o inhabitants, $200; in towns of less 
than 2,000 inhabitants, villages and rural municipalities, $1oo. 
Bottling ale and beer (one or both), one-half of the fees payable 
for wholesale license,” (S. 29, 52, Vic., Chap. 15.) 

Municipalities may by a by-law impose a fee equal to the 
Provincial fee, but not exceeding it, and License Commission- 
ers have to be advised that the municipal fees have been paid 
before issuing a license. 

All fines imposed are payable to the Provincial Treasury. 

The number of licenses in cities, towns, and villages is lim- 
ited to one for each two hundred and fifty of the first 1,000 of 
the population, one for each 400 over 1,000; but two hotels 
may be licensed in any town or village where the population 
is less than five hundred. 

In rural municipalities and places where there is no munic- 
ipal organization, the Commissioners determine the number 
of licenses to be issued, but they are not to exceed one for the 
first three hundred, and one for each 400 additional population. 

No restaurants are licensed in towns, villages, or rural munic- 
ipalities. 

Any city, town, or other municipality may pass a by-law for- 
bidding the taking of any money for licenses; such a by-law 
being passed by the municipality, the Commissioners cannot 
issue licenses for the sale of liquor therein. (Sec. 51-52 Vic., 
Chap. 15.) 

The by-law is only submitted for the vote of the electors in 
the municipality on petition of 25 per cent. of the resident 
electors and three-fifths of the said electors have to vote in 
favor of it in order to give it effect. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 


Prior to 1892 liquor was not sold in the Territories, but per- 
mits were issued in the name of the Lieutenant-Governor 
under which a supply might be obtained for personal use. 

In 1891 an ordinace was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territories establishing a system of licensing and for 
appointing Licensing Boards or Licensing Commissioners and 
a Chief Inspector of Licenses for the whole of. the Territories, 

The license fees payable to the Territory are as follows : 

For each hotel, the sum of $200. For each wholesale license 
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the sum of $200. For bottling, where ale and lager-beer only 
are bottled, fees one-half the amount of the foregoing. 

All license certificates are issued by the Board of License 
Commissioners. 

Towns and municipalities are authorized by by-law to im- 
pose a license fee in addition to the license fee payable to the 
Province. 

Municipalities have the power, as in the case of Manitoba, 
by vote of three-fifths of the duly qualified electors, to decide 
that no license shall be issued within the limits of the munic- 
ipality, in which case the License Commissioners have no 
power to issue licenses therein. (Sec. 48, Law 1891-2.) 

Applications for licenses are to be made to the Chief In- 
spector, and a fee deposited to cover expenses. 

In incorporated towns no other business is to be connected 
with the sale of liquors, except the sale of cigars and tobacco. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


The Provincial Government, through an agent, issues all 
licenses in rural districts, and collects the fees for such. 

These fees are for each person vending spirituous or fer- 
mented liquors retail, for each house or place in the Province 
where such vending is carried on. In a town, $100 per six 
months. Rural district, not forming part of a town, $30 per 
six months. Wholesale per annum, $100. 

To obtain a wholesale license applicant has to give notice to 
the Government Agent and hand in a certificate signed by a 
majority of the registered voters being householders, resident 


within a radius of five miles from the premises sought to be ; 
licensed, and there must be resident within five miles of the’ 


premises sought to be licensed at least twenty registered voters 
who must be householders. A bond may be taken from appli- 
cant for good behavior and compliance with law. 

Lowest quantity to be sold, not to be consumed on the prem- 
ises, two gallons or adozen quart bottles. 

No retail license is granted excepting on the certificate of 
two Justices of the Peace given in open Court. Applicant has 
to petition fifteen (15) days before the day of sitting of the 
Justices to consider and grant licenses, and has to give one 
month’s notice of his intention to do so. 

Any one interested can appear before the Justices and oppose 
the granting of the license. 

An applicant for a license must obtain a petition or requisi- 


eres 
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tion in favor of granting such license signed by at least two 
thirds of the residents (other than Chinese or Indians) over 
twenty-one (21) years of age, in the town, village, or settle- 
ment, where the place sought to be licensed is situated; paste 
signing must have been residents for one month. 

Licenses are renewed from time to time, without new appli- 
cations and petitions, but provision is made for Justices can- 
celling any license for cause, or on petition of residents. (51 
Vic, Chap. 73, Sec. 28.) 

In cities, municipalities, licenses are granted by a Board of 
License Commissioners composed of the Mayor, the Police 
Magistrate, if any, and Aldermen selected by the Council, and 
two Justices of the Peace chosen by the Council. 

To obtain a new license a petition or requisition must be 
sent in to the Board of License Commissioners, signed by two- 
thirds of the lot owners, and also by two-thirds of the wives 
(if any) of such lot owners, also by at least two-thirds of 
the resident householders, and their wives (if any) living with 
them on the block of land within which the place to be licensed 
is situated and the same proportion of the same classes on the 
block on the same street opposite the premises to be licensed. _ 

In the case of a corner house being proposed to be licensed, 
the same classes in the same proportion opposite each front 
of the said house, have to sign the requisition. 

A map or plan has to be sent in anda list of the residents 
and wives (if any) also. 

In townships or district municipalities, the Reeve, two Coun- 
cillors and two Justices or the Licensing Board. 

To obtain a license in any city or district, muncipality 
or towns where the population is less than one thousand, 
two-thirds of the lot owners and their wives (if any), two- 
thirds of the resident householders, and their wives (if any), 
within the city, town, or municipality, are required to sign the 
requisition. 

Licenses may be renewed from time to time without the 
presentation of new requisitions signed as prescribed, but they 
can be cancelled for cause at any time, and the Municipal Coun- 
cil can make regulations and conditions for the renewal, or the 
withholding of the renewal and for cancellation of licenses, 
not inconsistent with the Provincial Law. 

Any one of the full age of twenty-one years resident in 
the district where the licensed, or proposed -to be licensed 
premises are situated, may appear in court and oppose before 
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the License Commissioners the granting of, or renewal where 
granted, of a license. 

The law prescribes the accommodation to be provided in 
certain houses licensed. 

An applicant for a license to keep a hotel containing not less 
than thirty rooms is not required to present a petition of 
lot owners and residents; he makes direct application to the 
licensing Commissioners twenty days before the date of their 
Sitting to grant licenses; public notice of such application has 
to be given; the License Commissioners decide on the applica- 
tion. 

All fees collected for licenses in cities, towns, or other organ- 
ized municipalities, are paid to the municipal councils. 

They are in cities, for retail establishments not less than $100 
or more than $200 per six months, 

For a shop, liquor not to be consumed on the premises, 
and not to be sold in smaller quantities than one pint bottle, 
not exceeding seventy-five ($75) dollars for each six months. 

For wholesale license, not to sell less than two gallons, not 
exceeding $50 per six months. 

To sell beer, wine, etc., supplied with meals, $50 per six 
months. 

Hotels with not less than thirty rooms furnished and used 
for hotel purposes, not less than one hundred dollars ($100) or 
more than $200 per si.: months. - 

‘In township or district municipalities, for selling spirituous 
and fermented liquors, each house or place not less than fifty 
or more than one hundred dollars per six months. 

There is no local option provision in the law of this Prov- 
ince. 


Housr or Commons oF CanapDaA, Ottawa, April 17, 1893. 


Ricuarp G. Lay, Esoq., 
Consul General of the United States, Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir :— You have placed in my hands a circular from the 
Department of State, Washington, U. S. A., which asks, on 
behalf of the National Temperance Society, for information 
relative to the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in 
Canada. 

You have requested me to deal more particularly with the 
divisions or interrogatories Nos. 3 and 4 in the said circular. 
They read as follows; “3. As to intemperance as related to 
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poverty, immorality, and crime,” and “4. As to what efforts 
are being made to discourage the use, manufacture, and sale 
of intoxicants.” 

Full and complete answers to these interrogatories would 
be a work of labor and magnitude,— and would only anticipate 
the report of the Royal Commissioners on the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors in Canada, to be issued within this year. A good 
summary of my own private views of the whole question, 
forming an answer to the first interrogatory and a partial one 
to the second, will be found in my late correspondence and 
communications with the City Council of Ottawa and other 
persons, I herewith enclose copies of the same, 


LIQUOR LICENSES. 
Petition for an increaze of the Civic Whiskey Tax in Ottawa. 


Dr. Wicksteed prepared for presentation to the Church of 
England Temperance Society the following draft petition to 
the City Council for the increase of the duty on liquor 
licenses : 


To the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Ottawa, in Council assembled : 

The humble petition of the undersigned, rate-payers, electors, and domiciled 
residents of the city of Ottawa, Province of Ontario, respectfully showeth that— 

The grounds upon which the licensing system rests is the right of the 
State to control any business carried forward within its territory, which with. 
out special precaution may become dangerous to the public welfare, and the 
duty of the State to protect its citizens when such business threatens the mor- 
als, the bodily health and safety or the property of the community. (See 
Encyclopedia Americana, vol. 3, page 601.) 

It cannot be claimed that a license to sell liquors is a contract, it is merely 
a temporary permission to do what would otherwise be an offence against the 
general law. (See Johnston’s Encyclopedia, vol. 4, page 799.) 

The use of strong drink produces more idleness, crime, want, and misery 
‘than all other causes put together. (See Problems of American Civilization, 
page 77.) 

No form of words can overstate the curse that drunkenness brings upon the 
human race, and no ingenuity of statement can separate drunkenness from the 
trade that lives upon it, and fosters it that it may live uponit. Allowing that 
some drinking begins and goes on independently of the retail sale of intox- 
icating drinks, it remains substantially true that the saloon, the bar, and the 
dramshop are responsible for the drunkenness that is in the civilized world 
and for all the evils that grow out of it. 

A system of ‘‘high license” has for many years been in operation in vari- 
ous States of the American Republic, notably Illinois, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska,—in the first named the minimum license fee is fixed at $500 for dram- 
shops and $150 for malt liquor shops. In some towns in these States the 
li-ense for saloons reaches $1,300. In other cases half enough is raised to 
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meet the expenses of the city government. (See Appleton’s Annual Cyclo- © 
pedia, 1882, page 567, and 1883, page 438.) 

The experience of the United States is that the greater number of saloons in 
a place, the less aggregate revenue they pay, and the general results are less 
satisfactory, and the most effective way of securing substantial revenue from 
them is to charge them a license so high as to reduce the number. 

The present law of Ontario permits a municipal council to impose a maxi- 
mum duty of $200 to be paid for tavern and shop liquor licenses therein, but a 
higher duty if the electors approve. (See Revised Statutes, Ontario, page 2, 
179.) i 

Wherefore, your petitioners respectfully pray that for the license year, 
1892-93, the duty be raised to $200 on all tavern and shop licenses, and that a 
by-law be forthwith prepared for submission to the electors fixing a minimum 
license of $500 for the sale of wines and spirituous liquors, and a minimum 
license of $150 for the sale of malt liquors. 


} OTTaAwa, February 8, 1892. 


This petition had the effect of reducing the number of licenses 
issued in the city of Ottawa for the year 1892. 

With reference to the above petition I received the following 
memorandum from Mr. George Hague, the Manager of the 
Merchants’ Bank at Montreal, an ardent promoter of benevo- 
lent schemes: 

Memo.—I have long had the opinion that a high-license fee is one of the 


most effectual modes of dealing with this great evil. I shall be glad if your 
petition is successful. G. HAGUE. 


I also received a letter from Mr. H. B. Small, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, giv.ng me full particulars of the working 
of the high-licensing system of the State of Pennsylvania. He 
concludes as follows: 

I do believe that High License (but it must be high to be effective) is the 


first step towards obtaining prohibition, or, if not that, towards curtailing and 
limiting the deadly traffic which is now carried on indiscriminately, even under 


the eyes of the police. 


In February last, after the installation of the new Civic 
Council, I presented the new Council with copies of the peti- 
tion, of which I have given a printed copy herewith. With 
copies of the petition I enclosed the following letter: 


DEAR Mr. ALDERMAN: Permit me most respectfully to request you to read 
the above petition,—numerously signed and presented to the City Council, 
and read to them last year. 

Allow the undersigned as an individual to state that,—Liquor laws may be 
divided into the three great systems of free trade, restriction, and prohibition. 

The unchecked sale of intoxicants in Ottawa is out of the question. 

Total prohibition is not the cure of intemperance. It has failed in the 
cities, even though somewhat more effective in the country parts. 
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High license with local option is favored by thoughtful, non-partisan, and 
experienced men. # 

In this city the best method of combating the evil would be the introduction 
of a high-license system (licenses to be $1,500 or $2,000), to be followed by 
the Swedish or Gothenburg system, 

The Gothenburg licensing system is a temperance reform based on the 
theory that drinking is promoted by the liquor-dealers. A company under- 
takes the whole business of supplying fermented liquors, on the condition that 
all profits beyond a fixed percentage on the capital shall be paid into the 
municipal and provincial treasuries. It engages to remunerate the dealers 
whose licenses are extinguished. R. J. WICKSTEED. 


A copy of the petition, with the above accompanying letter, 
was mailed by me to Mr. John A. McGillivray, Q.C., a barrister 
of Toronto, Ontario, who was employed by the Premier of 
Ontario in carrying out the law in respect to the liquor traffic 
(so that he speaks with authority), asking him for his opinion 
on the matters in question. His reply is as follows: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 2qth February duly to hand. In reply I would 
say that I am entirely in harmony with your views in relation to the liquor 
traffic, namely, that high license is the best mode for regulating the same, 
and, as a result not only will drunkenness be in a large measure overcome, 
but a better and more scrupulous class of men will be found engaged in the 
business than are now to be found in many parts of our country under the 
system of low license, and indeed in counties where the Scott Act and the 
Dunkin Act are supposed to be in force. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the petition you appear to have directed to 
your own City Council,—in short, I would just say that if men must have 
liquor they should be made to pay well for it, so well that they could not 
afford to treat their fellows in the indiscriminate and shameful manner that 
treating is carried on to-day. Such are my reasons for being in favor of the 
system you seem to favor. I am, yours truly, 


Joun A. McGILLIVRAY. 


The opinion seems to be general that neither the Dominion, 
nor any of the Provinces composing it, is ripe as yet for a pro- 
hibitory law. That public opinion, public sentiment, or public 
morality,—call it what you please,—is not as yet sufficiently 
advanced to enact such a law, or if enacted, to allow of its 
being carried out to the letter. Such I know to be the judg- 
ment of Dominion legislators and Ontario legislators. It was 
in this strain that I argued with the Hon. E. H. Bronson, of 
Ottawa, a member of the Ontario Government, when, as the 
President of the United Temperance Association, I cbtained 
an interview with him. It was the feeling of both that if the 
License Law of Ontario was amended in a few particulars, the 
position for temperance would be better for the present than 
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if a hastily prepared prohibitory act was thrust upon an unpre- 
pared and indifferent people. With such views I urged his 
acceptance of a draft bill prepared for the Association, men- 
tioned and explained the amendments. He promised to lay 
the matter before his colleagues. I have good reason to be- 
lieve that the measure will become law. 

One of the sections on which I set great store is one bor- 
rowed from the statutes of Nebraska, which runs as follows : 

“All persons are prohibited from treating or giving away 
any liquor, beer, wine, or intoxicating beverage whatever, pur- 
chased and to be drunken in any tavern, saloon, or other pub- 
lic place where such beverages or liquors are kept for sale. 
Any person treating or offering to treat any other person or 
accepting or offering to accept any treat or gift of any intoxi- 
cating drink whatever, shall be liable to a penalty of ten dol- 
lars or to imprisonment for ten days, or both, at the discretion 
of the court.” 

Permit me, in conclusion, to cite two extracts from the report 
on the social economy section of the Universal International Ex- 
hibition of 1889 at Paris, printed by order of the Parliament of 
Canada. They are from the pens of eminent French writers 
on Social Economy, and treat the subject of Alcoholism ina 
novel and striking manner, and the cures advocated by these 
gentlemen seem to me to be philosophical and practical. 

Mr. Coste, in his work, “Les Questions Sociales Cotempo- 
raines,” writes : 

“It seems plain enough that alcoholism, in a usually prosper- 
ous country, should be considered as a manifestation of public 
well-being rather than as a manifestation of want. All this is 
very instructive. As alcoholism is the outcome of plenty as 
well as want, and also (as mental pathology shows) of intel- 
lectual weakness and melancholia, it has evidently numberless 
causes, both of the moral and of the material order. Want,-— 
overwork,—we will only get the better of them with progress 
in production and division of wealth. But of what use will 
they be if, on the other hand, ennui is allowed to exist and 
morbid dispositions to increase? All increase of wealth not 
accompanied by correlative increase in artistic tastes and moral 
and intellectual aptitudes will naturally tend to an increase in 
drunkenness,—so that, for a people behind the age, for a nation 
of parvenus, alcohol will be the thermometer of the fortune of 
the people. France feels dull, said Lamertine. Woe to the 
nations who feel dull,—they will become drunkards, What 
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are the cures for this? Education, intellectual culture, the 
taste for reading and serious occupations. As regards per- 
manent recources, an interest in their occupation, a small prop- 
erty, two things which imply family life, urgent motives to a 
constant occupation which prevents intellectual idleness,—as 
accessory resources, but not less useful, artistic pleasures, con- 
certs, plays, exhibitions, lectures, physical exercise, walks, open- 
air games, etc. It is better to cultivate flowers, play ball, join 
gymnastic societies, dance, make love, sing, without prejudice 
to more serious occupations, than to become degraded at the 
tavern,” On this citation the Canadian reporter remarks : 
“Economists, scholars, doctors, manufacturers, all agree on 
this subject. In all classes of society the opinion is, that in 
order to stamp out alcoholism, one must give the workingmen 
intellectual pleasures, shorten the hours of work, pay sufficient 
wages, encourage economy, and the taste to become property- 
holders, and, above all, reduce the number of taverns.” 

In the same report an extract from the writings of Mr. 
Seguinis is also given, which reads as follows: 

“Let us ask if anything has been done to stop the inroads 
of this scourge, alcoholism? Alas, we must say, no. All the 
efforts of the legislators have been powerless to stop the prog- 
ress of the evil, and this because we have applied ourselves to 
fight the effects and not the causes. Repressive laws can do 
but little,—preventive laws are more effective. ‘All the laws,’ 
says Zschokk, ‘are powerless to extirpate an evil which has 
taken root in the lives of the people. It is with the people 
themselves that the moral reform must begin, and no Govern- 
ment is strong enough to do it.’ Let us then profit by the 
honest declaration of the Austrian economist, and, since the 
people is governed by the people, let us try to stop the evil 
ourselves, whilst it is not too late. The law against drunken- 
ness produces no salutary effect,—it does not prevent the habit- 
ual drinker from relapsing. Besides, it only punishes him who 
is evidently drunk,—it does not reach the drinker who every 
day absorbs a certain quantity of alcohol without getting in- 
toxicated, though he is the most alcoholized. To remedy this 
evil, we must regulate the bar-rooms with the greatest care, 
Unfortunately no law has been passed in that sense. On the 
contrary, we have given to the retailer every facility to sell his 
products. The number of drinking-places is unlimited. No 
superintendence is exercised as to the quality of liquors sold, 
and the hours of sale are no longer regulated. The rumseller 
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is free to do as he pleases. As has been well said by M1. 
Laurent, ‘The tavern makes the drinker, more so than the 
drinker makes the tavern.’ It is only by regulating this un- 
wholesome traffic that the drinker will be stayed in his down- 
ward course. Other measures are equally applicable, and per- 
mit us to cite literally the conclusions of the last lecture of Dr. 
R. Dubois,—without, however, discussing the economic value 
of those considerations inspired mainly by a sincere desire to 
better the working classes and improve their condition. 

“Tt has been proved that alcoholism ruled especially where 
wine was unknown. Remove the tax on, wine,—you destroy 
at one blow adulteration. Limit exportation, if necessary, and 
plant the vine everywhere. Give good wine cheap, and less 
brandy will be drunk. For that purpose reduce the middle- 
men and favor co-operative supply societies. Seize, confiscate 
everywhere the badly rectified alcohols, Forbid the adultera- 
tion of wine. Exact a heavy license from liquor-sellers and 
restrict their number, as also the hours of sale, and give free 
scope to the sale of good fermented liquors which are less 
hurtful. Encourage the use of non-alcoholic drinks. Reward 
those who are able to spread the use thereof. Remove the tax 
from tea, coffee, sugar. Post up tables showing the relative 
toxic power of spirituous liquors. Multiply cautions. Teach 
hygiene in schools inculcate in youth a horror of drunken- 
ness. Itisin large centres that alcoholism causes the greatest 
ravages. Apply yourselves to correct the inconveniences 
causel by the crowding of individuals. Give plenty of air, 
water, and light. Poverty, grief, fatigue bring forth vice. 
Suppress those abominable taxes on food by which the more 
mouths a workman has to feed the more taxes he has to pay. 
Diminish the hours of labor. Increase the wages of the 
worker. He will thus be able to secure a comfortable home, 
far preferable to the tavern. Induce him to economize,—the 
worker who begins to save is not far from renouncing false 
enjoyments. Give to the girls a practical education, so that 
later on they may make good wives. As in America, create 
Temperance Societics, and for that purpose ask the women to 
lead the movement, for they suffer most from the after-blow of 
alcoholism without experiencing any of its false enjoyments. 
Do not confine yourselves to physical hygiene,—preach also 
moral hygiene. Seek and teach the grand laws of nature,— 
make them respected by showing the numberless miseries 
resulting from their non-observance. For that purpose multi- 
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ply public lectures, open libraries and work rooms, well-lighted, 
well-heated in winter and not kept closed exactly at the time 
when workmen could come. Asa foil to ennui and idleness 
favor theatres, concerts, and assemblies where drinking is not 
allowed. By exciting the thirst of intelligence you will satisfy 
that of the body.” 

I can add nothing to this statement of the learned French- 
man, This programme might be laid before the people of 
every country and the rulers thereof might call upon their 
patriotism to make it a success. 

I have the honor to remain, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
R. J. WICKSTEED, 
President of the United Temperance Assoctation of Ottawa. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


“Statistics as to the kind and quantity of intoxicating 
Vator produced.” 

The only licensed manufactory in Nova conte for alcoholic 
liquors is located in Halifax. It produces aicohol, rye whiskey, 
and Scotch whiskey. The total quantity manufactured in the 
year ended June 30, 1892, was 86,701.70 proof gallons. 

For the manufacture of fermented liquors in Nova Scotia 
there are five breweries, all also located in Halifax, producing 
ale, porter, and a small quantity of lager. The total quantity 
manufactured in the year ended June 30, 1892, was 734,232 
gallons, 

The manufacture of liquors subject to Dominion regulations 
contained in the “Inland Revenue Act,” so called, 49 Vic., Cap. 
34. The sale is regulated by Provincial Statutes, and is also 
subject to Municipal regulations. 

2, “As to the Governmental methods of dealing with the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

Under the Canadian constitution both the Federal and the 
Provincial Parliaments have certain functions in respect to 
dealing with the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The British North American Act, which is the constitution of 
the country, confers upon the Federal Parliament exclusive 
jurisdiction in matters relating to trade and commerce, and also 
matters of inland revenue. The Provincial legislatures have 
exclusive powers to issue shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and 
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other licenses, for the raising of revenue for provincial, local, 
or municipal purposes; and they have also exclusive control 
over the municipal institutions of the Province, which courts 
have held included the police and police regulations, 

As nearly as can be stated, therefore, the Federal Parliament 
has alone power to pass a prohibitory Act forbidding the impor- 
tation and manufacture of intoxicating liquors. On the other 
hand the Provincial legislatures have the sole control of licens- 
ing to regulate the traffic within the Province, and this can 
very well be carried to such an extent as to amount almost to 
prohibition. The number of persons who may receive licenses 
to sell can be limited to any extent; the license fee can be 
made so high as to be practically prohibitive ; and condi- 
tions may be annexed to obtaining licenses which would be 
almost impossible to fulfil. The fact, however, that the Fed- 
eral Parliament has supreme control over matters of trade 
and commerce naturally leads to a conflict of authority between 
the Federal and Provincial legislatures in this regard. If the 
powers of the Provincial legislature are pushed to their extreme 
limit the argument is that they are entrenching upon the exclu- 
sive right of the Federal Parliament to prohibit, as also upon 
their exclusive right in relation to “trade and commerce.” To 
define the boundary line between these two jurisdictions has 
been the problem for years in the courts, and has led to many 
contested cases and to numerous judgments, the tenor of 
which leads to the statement of the relative powers of the two 
legislatures embodied above. 

3. “As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, 
and crime.” 

The relation is much the same here as in other countries 
where intemperance exists. It is not disputed that intemper- 
ance is the cause of much of the poverty, immorality, crime, 
and misery which invariably follow it. Extreme temperance 
refofmers may charge a greater percentage of the poverty, 
immorality, and crime to intemperance than justly belongs to 
it, but that to it is due a great proportion of these evils, here 
as in other countries, cannot be denied. The records of the 
criminal courts attest it, although statistics giving certain and 
definite information on the subject are not available. 

4. “ As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants.” 

The means adopted to discourage the use, manufacture, and 
sale of intoxicants in this Province appear to be similar to 
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those applied in other communities. The influence of many 
of the clergy and of some of the churches may be mentioned. 
The Catholic temperance societies and the old organizations 
like the Sons of Temperance, the Good Templars, the W. C. T. U. 
and kindred associations, each in its way, are important factors. 
Great progress towards temperance reform has been made in 
Nova Scotia in the past, and may still be going on, though 
slowly. 

The Canada Temperance Act, popularly known as the “ Scott 
Act,” is a prohibitory statute for all Canada, but is subject to 
local option. Thirteen of the eighteen counties in Nova Scotia 
have adopted it, and only two of the five counties which have 
not adopted it, viz.: Halifax and Richmond counties, grant 
licenses to sell. While in some of the thirteen counties which 
have adopted the Act there are towns where the traffic is prac- 
tically suppressed, I am informed that in a majority of the 
larger towns the saie continues more or less openly. It is 
sometimes easier to enact stringent laws than to enforce them. 
But it cannot be doubted that public opinion in Nova Scotia 
is more decidedly in favor of temperance and of laws for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic than in former years, and that 
liquor selling and liquor drinking are less popular than they 
were before the temperance question became so prominent as _ 
it has been in late years. 

WAKEFIELD G. FRYE. 


United States Consulate General, Halifax, N. S., April 22, 1893. 


TU RREY, 


Wir reference to circular from the Department of State, 
dated December 14, 1892, concerning the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors in this consular district, I have the 
honor to report as follows, viz.: > 

1, Statistics as to quantity and kinds of intoxicating liquors 
produced. 

(1) The most important intoxicating liquors produced in 
Constantinople are those called Raki and Mastic. These liquors 
are in general use among the Turks, who are not allowed by 
their religion to drink wine and other intoxicating liquors. 
There are about one hundred and fifty factories in and around 
Constantinople producing Raki and Mastic. None of the pro- 
ducers are in possession of scientific knowledge, but all are 
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men having some experience for their business. These liquors 
are exactly the same, Mastic containing only extract from 
Gum Mastic. Wine, brandy, beer, and other liquors are also 
produced in this city and its suburbs. About fourteen 
million pounds of Raki and Mastic, and six million pounds of 
other liquors are produced in this district. The wine con- 
sumed yearly in Constantinople is about twenty-eight million 
pounds. 

2. As to Governmental methods of dealing with the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

(2) The Government has no special methods of dealing with 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. Its inter- 
ference is restricted to the taxation of the articles and to licens- 
ing the dealers. A tax of about 5 cents is levied upon every 
three pounds of Raki and Mastic produced, and the manufac- 
turers and dealers are let alone to produce and sell their article 
the best way they can doit. The local authority has a system 
of harassing the manufacturers of intoxicating liquors, and 
puts many obstacles in the way of granting permission for the 
establishment of a new factory, or giving a license for the 
opening of drinking-saloons in general. Very inadequate 
measures are enforced upon the producers of intoxicating 
liquors, especially of Raki, wine, and beer, concerning the san- 
itary requirements connected with the manufacture of liquors. 
Public hygiene is, therefore, in constant exposure, owing to 
bad sewers and bad drainage, imperfect machinery, and, in 
fact, on account of the absence of all modern appliances. 

3. As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, and 
crime. 

(3) As a general rule intemperance everywhere has great re- 
latian to poverty, immorality, and crime, but in this capital it 
is not conspicuous, most of the Turks drinking at home. 

Among some of the working classes, especially day-laborers, 
intemperance is very often met with, but it does not affect pov- 
erty very much. The same remark can be made with regard 
to immorality and crime, intemperance not affecting them ina 
large degree. There are about one thousand drinking-saloons 
of every description here, but drunkenness is only seen on 
great festivals, national feasts, and other religious holidays. 
There are about 500 ill-famed houses in this city paying a fee 
of about $15 to $20 per month, Polygamy exists among the 
Turks, being allowed by their religion, and this institution en- 
courages immorality in every social circle. Crime is not very 
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great as it may be ‘expected in such a vast capital, the inhabit- 
ants being law-abiding people. 

4. As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants. 

(4) No regular efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants. There are no temper- 
ance societies of any kind in this country, and nothing is 
done in order to teach the people the terrible results of the use 
of intoxicants. The Turks are forbidden by their religion to 
use intoxicating liquors, and the Christians also, are taught 
occasionally, by their relious chiefs, to abstain from the use of 
intoxicants. These religious teachings, however, are very inef- 
ficient means for the discouragement of the use of intoxicants. 
Happily there are some Governmental rules adopted without 
any method or system, but simply in order to confirm the su- 
premacy of the Turkish rulers over their Christian subjects, 
which seem to discourage the use, manufacture, and sale of in- 
toxicants. These rules are to the effect that no drinking-sa- 
loon or factory for intoxicating liquors can be allowed in or 
near a Turkish cemetery, or near a mosque. Christian ceme- 
teries and churches, however, are not respected, as many drink- 
ing-saloons are to be found near them. But even the said 
rules are somewhat modified in a quiet manner when pecuni- 
ary means are resorted to by the parties concerned. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WixiiaM B., Hess, WU. S. Consul General. 


SYRIA. ‘ 


1. Although vineyards are spread over a large area of this 
country, the manufacture of intoxicating liquors is on rather a 
small scale. The prohibition of the Founder of Islamism to 
his followers, of all intoxicating drinks, accounts naturally for 
the moderation existing in the fabrication of wine and other 
alcoholic liquors. The main drinks extracted by the Syrians 
from the juices of the grape are wine and araki, whose par- 
ticular merit is that no foreign ingredients enter into the com- 
position of either. The manufacture of cognac is but a recent 
business here, lately introduced by a Frenchman who estab- 
lished a dictillery for that purpose in a central situation called 
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“Shtora,” in the plain of the“ Bahaah.” A considerable quan- 
tity of the wine made in the French and other manufactories 
built up in that locality, is annually exported to different parts of 
Europe. On the other hand, the Araki is generally consumed 
in the country, constituting the favorite drink of the natives. 

The different kinds of intoxicating liquors produced in Syria 
are: 

(1)—Wine: sweet and bitter, they being of red, dark red, or 
gold-yellow color. 

(2)—Araki: (brandy or mastic), and 

(3)—Cognac. 

The total output of the above kinds of intoxicating drinks in 
the Vilayets of Beirut and Syria may be approximately esti- 
mated as follows: 

Cognac—6,600 lbs. per annum; wine—113,100 lbs. per annum; 
Araki—713,200 Ibs. per annum. 

Nearly two years agoa French brewery was established at 
this place, but it was soon closed up for want of success, the 
manufacturer failing to find out adequate means for preserving 
his beer from immediate fermentation, caused by the hot tem- 
perature which prevails here during the summer months. 

2. The sale of all sorts of intoxicants within the Turkish 
Empire is monopolized by a large company known as the “ De- 
partment of the Public Debt.” This monopoly was purchased 
by the company in question from the Turkish Government, 
which collects a produce tax of ro per cent. on the whole quan- 
tity produced, while the company gets 15 percent. on the same 
as a “fabrication tax.” The customs duty imposed on all sorts 
of drinks intended for exportation is 1 per cent. When the 
same are exported to a foreign country, the sum of 74 per cent. 
out of the 15 per cent. already collected is returned by the De- 
partment of the Public Debt to the merchant, provided he sub- 
sequently furnishes a certificate issued by competent authority, 
showing that the article was in fact discharged ina foreign port. 

All dealers in intoxicating drinks are bound to secure a li- 
cense from the Department of the Public Debt for the sale of 
all sorts of alcoholic drinks. The fee charged for such a li- 
cense is 25 per cent. annually on the amount disposed of, 
where the dealer confines his sales to intoxicating liquors. 
When the merchant is both a grocer and a liquor-dealer, the 
fee for the license is 123 per cent. if the sales of the groceries 
and liquors produce somewhat equal figures, and 83 per cent. 
if the sale of the drinks is less than that of the groceries, 
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Beirut counts:about 2,700 shops. Out of that number about 
200 are devoted to the sale of alcoholic drinks. 

3. Drunkenness being considered by the devout Mohamme- 
dans, who constitute the majority of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, as wellas by the religious Christians, as a criminal deviation 
from the principles of religion and virtue, intemperance is com- 
paratively limited among the various educated and well-to-do 
classes of society; on the. other hand it is unfortunately very 
common among the laboring and poor classes. It is a matter of 
regret that a large number of workmen who receive their weekly 
wages on Saturday evening, spend almost half of the same in 
taverns that night before purchasing the necessaries of life for 
themselves and their poor wives and children. Generally 
speaking, intemperance in this country is a source of family 
misery and immorality rather than crime. From the statistics 
of the Police Department here at Beirut I learn that about ten 
per cent. of the cases tried before that Department are due to 
drunkenness. 

4. The only efforts made in this country to discourage the 
use, manufacture, and sale of intoxicants are confined to the 
somewhat heavy taxes imposed on the same by the Government 
as well as by the “Department of the Public Debt.” Occa- 
sionally an injunction is put by the police authorities on liquor- 
dealers to close their shops soon after sunset, in order to pre- 
vent the causes of public disturbances, and to diminish the sale 
of alcoholic drinks during the night jhours when drunkards 
generally indulge with full liberty in the use of intoxicating 
drinks. 

A few months ago, a temperance society, composed of Ameri- 
can and native ladies, was instituted at Beirut for the purpose 
of combating the spread of drunkenness among the various 
inhabitants of this city. The society in question is still young 
and weak, but it is hoped that its efforts will tend to check the 
progress of the ruinous taste that has recently grown among 
Syrians for foreign alcoholic drinks, which are at present 
imported in large quantities from different parts of Europe. 


CONSTANTINE KuHourI, Vice-Consul, 
U. S. Consulate, Beirut, January 26, 1893. 
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PALESTINE. 


1. The two kinds of liquor produced here are wine and a 
distilled liquor called arak, but the absence of available statis- 
tics makes it next to impossible for me to give the information 
required. Forty per cent. of the arak used in the country is 
made here, and about fifty or fifty-five per cent. of the wine. 
Most of the wine that is imported is for the use of foreigners 
residing here, and for travellers. The imported arak is con- 
sumed by the natives chiefly. For the year 1892 the declared 
value of wines, beer, and other liquors imported at Jaffa was 
$80,000, and for the same period this country exported from 
Jaffa liquors, chiefly wine, to the amount of $150,000. The 
business of exporting wine is increasing from year to year. 
There is a brewery here which produces not far from 15,000 
gallons of beer annually. At Jaffa there is another brewery 
which produces per day about fifty bottles. The monthly 
importation of beer, mostly German and Bavarian, at Jaffa, 
amounts to 3,840 bottles. 

2. The Government does not concern itself with the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors from any moral or even 
sanitary motive, but as a source of revenue only. Consequently 
all imported liquors must pay a duty, manufacturers of liquor 
require a special license from the Government, and every place 
where Jiquor is sold is taxed. The tax for the sale of liquor is 
in proportion to the rent paid by the applicant—a sum equal 
to one-fourth of the amount paid for rent must be paid to the 
Government for permission to sell. The manufacturer pays 
fifteen per cent. upon the gross value of the amount produced. 
Every householder, or say every family, has the right to make 
two kantars of grapes into wine free of tax, provided it is solely 
for his private use. Two kantars of grapes, twelve hundred 
pounds, are supposed to yield about thirty gallons of wine. 

3. So far as I can learn, very few of the crimes committed in 
this country are committed while men are intoxicated ; but 
intemperance certainly impoverishes those who are its victims, 
and it hardly need be said that the natural result of intemper- 
ance is to increase all the evils mentioned, and consequently to 
increase the demands of the wretched upon every source of 
charity. 
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4. No efforts whatever are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants, either on the part of the 
Government or on the part of the people. The only phase of 
effort of the kind is the example and influence of a very few of 
the foreigners—American or English—residing in the country. 
If a person is found intoxicated he is arrested by the police, not 
because it is a crime ora sin to be drunk, but simply to prevent 
quarrels. When the person is sober again he is released with- 
out fine or any sort of punishment. 

SELAH MERRILL, Consul. 

U. S. Consulate, Jerusalem, February 11, 1893. 


CHINA. 


In reply to the Department’s circular dated December 14th 
last, instructing me to prepare a report embracing certain 
interrogatories relative to the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors in China, I have the honor to state: 

1, Statistics as to quantity and kinds of intoxicating liquors 
produced in China are not obtainable. 

2, I have never heard that the Chinese Government have 
any methods of dealing with the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

3. Intemperance bears the same relation to poverty, immor- 
ality, and crime in China as it does in other countries. Doubt- 
less there is less poverty, immorality, and crime resulting from 
drinking intoxicating liquors here than in America or Europe 
in proportion to the population on account of the general use 
of opium by the Chinese. 

4. Practically no efforts are being made in China to discour- 
age the use, manufacture, or sale of intoxicating liquors. 

In various missionary societies there have been temperance 
organizations at the instance of the foreign missionary. 


J. A. Leonarp, Consul General. 


BRAZIL, 


THE only statistics published up to date on this subject come 
from the Custom House in Rio de Janeiro and have reference 
to importations only at this port. These publications have not 
been issued since the year 1890. 
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During this year there were imported: 
ah Official 

KINDs. ofa Values. 

2 Milreis.+ 
Spirits eee ee eer a a Shee yaa sheat be 431,560 697,733 
OSE SINT ET aye LG 1 COT aa et a 76,816 163,220 
ERUL eel REP eS TO ee one cee et eee 1,668,722 833,316: 
Witness <S¢spiritious *scerin. nesood: watt sec 61,917 134,153 
Mes RU RTOLONUG hoo. wag. Shiga sin ca cic eter 53,605 37,617 
Wikies nUlhuir ee tta: 5 Sotionee settee s oe Been 19,022,541 5,252,763 
Wanes not Specifierhs 2). . aaioisbiuntathie 1,739,155 473,726 
PR OLA es te he eine cata Rice oe Gaetan ae 23,053,316 7,592,528 


The total amount of duties paid on these eae 
amounted to the sum of 4,541,873 milreis. 

The population supplied through the Custom House at a3 
de Janeiro may be put down as follows: Federal capital, 522,- 
ooo inhabitants; State of Rio de Janeiro, 1,000,000; Port of the 
State of Minas Geraes, 500,000; Port of the State of Goyoy, 
25,000; total population supplied, 2,147,000, 

The figures relative to importations above given are 4 pounds 
in Brazilian currency,—the milreis being the unit, which at par 
is equivalent to 54.6 cents, or 27 pence. This order has con- 
siderably fluctuated luring the last few years. For the year 
1890, when the above importations were made, the average rate 
of exchange on London was 22% pence per milreis. Now, if 
we take the official valuation of these imported liquors, z. ¢., 
4,592,529 milreis, as the original cost, and add to this, as some 
claim should be done, the duties paid, 7. ¢., 4,541,873 milreis, we 
can figure out a cost to the consumers of 12,134,402 milreis, or 
in starting at the rate of 4, change for the year (22 2.8d.) 
41,143,882 5.10. This divided among the population supplied 
as given above, will make an annual consumption of imported 
liquors in valuation of 10 shillings and 7 87-100 pence, in 
quantity of 10 74-100 liters per adult. The estimates for the 
other portions of Brazil may be pretty considerably made out 
on this rate as the basis,—the estimated population of the 
country being now about 15,000,000 inhabitants. 

The above statistics, as I have mentioned, refer only to im- 
ported liquors. As to the native manufactures no statistics 
whatever are extant, and no information of a definite character 


*1 liter, 2,113 pints. +1 milreis, 54.6 cents. 
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can be procured, The industry, however, is extensive and im- 
portant. Large quantities of beer and artificial wines are 
made, and in many sections the sugar planters find it to their 
advantage to convert this cane juice into a nativerum. Of 
this there are three grades,—the lowest grade is known as 
cachasa, the next as poraty, and the best is laranginha, which 
is simply the poraty redistilled with orange peelings. This 
native rum is the poorest liquor sold, and being comparatively 
cheap is used principally by the poorer classes. The Govern- 
ment imposes no restrictions upon the sale and manufacture of 
liquor except from a hygienic standpoint. There is, of course, 
a money duty upon imported liquors, but beyond this the 
only restriction is that it be pure. The same restriction, too, 
is imposed upon the national product, and the determination 
of this question is one of the functions of the Department of 
Hygiene. Every person under these simple restrictions can sell, 
buy, and drink the stuffas much as he likes. The Brazilian exer- 
cises this privilege, too, for he takes his “smile” before break- 
fast, he takes it at his meals, he takes it in his coffee after his 
meals and between his meals; and, the strangest thing in all 
Brazil is a drunken Brazilian. He always has it when he wants 
it, and at no time has to take on an over-supply forsome future 
occasion. The people drink, but public sentiment makes drunk- 
enness a crime, and this is a thousand-foid more efficacious 
than a statute. 
O. H. Dockery, Consul General. 


U.S. Consulate General, Rio de Janeiro, March 17, 1893. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Tue breweries and distilleries of this country manufactured- 
in 1891, according to the returns made to the Internal Revenue 
Office, the following quantities of liquors: 


Laghtvbeert 2 zc hive steak pais ost soreastas ee 3,369,200 liters, 

Pager-Deer arc. Stouts seq tuserasreas casispeesro creed meets 4,549,300 ‘ 

Alcohol and other spirituous liquors.............. 20,554,000 ‘ 
Total. « pssctes bytity ay beepers Gestion 28,472,500 liters. 


The Minister of the Interior, in his report, states that while 
this amount paid taxes, he is certain that the amount pro- 
duced was much greater. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 7p 
In the Province of Buenos Ayres there are 36 breweries and 
13 distilleries,—the former producing annually 4,250,000 liters, 
and the latter 13,664,000 liters. In the Province of Santa Fe there 
are 14 breweries and 3 distilleries; in the Province of Entre 
Rios, 8 breweries and 2 distilleries ; in the Province of Corri- 
entes, 1 brewery and 22 distilleries ; in the Provinces of Tucu- 
man, Salta, and Jujuy, 2 breweries and 38 distilleries; in San- 
tiago, 4 distilleries; in Cordoba, 3 breweries; in the Province 
of San Juan, 6 breweries and 29 distilleries; in Mendoza, 3 
breweries and 15 distilleries. The most of these distilleries are 
small affairs. 

The total custom house value of the importations for 1891 
was $3,687,198. 

The Argentine Government has no special methods of deal- 
ing with the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, nor 
are there any special methods employed by the different Prov- 
inces. Anybody can import it, anybody can manufacture it, 
and anybody can sell it, by the payment of the duties on the 
imports and the license taxes imposed on those who manufac- 
ture or sell liquors. 

Licenses.—The license to manufacture liquors ranges from 
$50 to $500, according to the size of the brewery or distillery. 

The license to sell liquors in Buenos Ayres and the National 
Territories ranges from $40 to $1,000, according to circum- 
stances. 

Duties—The duties on imported liquors are specific, as 
follows : 

On alcohol in casks, 15 cents per liter; in bottles, 30 cents 
per bottle. 

On beer in casks, 10 cents per liter; in bottles, 15 cents per 
bottle. 

On brandy, gin, rum, kirch, whiskey, etc., in casks, 25 cents 
per liter; in bottles, 30 cents per bottle. 

On common wine in casks, 8 cents per liter; fine wine, in 
casks. 25 cents per liter ; all wines in bottles, 25 cents per bottle. 

Imports—The imports on liquors manufactured in the 
country are as follows: 

Liquors not exceeding 95°, 20 cents per liter; and 4 cent on 
each additional degree. 

Lager-beer and stout, 5 cents per liter; and light beer, 2 
cents per liter. 

As a nation, it must be admitted that the Argentine people 
are remarkably abstemious, seldom drinking anything but 
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table wines and beer or vermouth. The greatest amount of 
drinking is to be seen among those of foreign nationalities, 
who do not confine themselves to light liquors, but mostly in- 
dulge in intoxicating drinks. There is, however, very little 
drinking to excess to be seen inthe country. It is seldom that 
aman becomes so intoxicated as to attract attention on the 
streets. At the same time, there is too much reason to believe 
that a very great part of the poverty, the immorality, and the 
crime in the country is due, directly or indirectly, to the use of 
intoxicating liquors, their use sooner or later leading to habit- 
ual intemperance. 

I cannot say that any efforts are being made here to discour- 
age the use, manufacture, and sale of intoxicants. Among the 
natives there are no temperance societies; and among all 
classes of community, even the poorest, table wine is habitually 
used,—no meal being considered complete without it. Among 
the foreigners here there has been organized a “ Blue Ribbon” 
society, and I think the Irish priests of this city have likewise 
established an old-fashioned “ Temperance Society,” but further 
than this, I know of no movements, either on the part of the 
Government or the people, to suppress intemperance, or dis- 


courage the use of intoxicating liquors. 
C. L. BAKER, Consul. 


United States Consulate, Buenos Ayres, Feb. 8, 1893. 


GUOLiGE: 


Tue production of all kinds of intoxicating liquors in the 
Republic of Chile is entirely free, consequently I am unable to 
obtain statistics as to the quantity produced. Careful esti- 
mates have been made, however, by those most competent to 
know, as follows: wines, 25,000,000 decaliters; * spirits, 20,000,- 
ooo decaliters; beer, 12,000,000 decaliters. 

Comparatively, the wine industry of Chile is in its infancy, 
but the business is being rapidly extended and augmented. 
Thousands of acres are now annually added to those given 
over to the vine, and the conditions for grape culture are so 
favorable that it bids fair to become the leading industry of 
the country. The wines produced are highly spoken of by 
connoisseurs, and the price is so low that they are in general 
table use in all parts of the country. 


* Equals 2 gallons and 64,442.31 cubic inches. 
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The liquor produced is generally unrectified, and is of the 
worst possible kind. It is made of all kinds of cereals, gener- 
ally of the least salable quality, and also of potatoes. This 
liquor, commonly known as “ aguardiente,” literally ‘‘ burning 
water ” (fire-water), is the curse of the country. It is homi- 
cidal in its effects and is the cause of the majority of the 
serious crimes committed against life. Its use is productive of 
vice, immorality, and poverty in their most hideous forms, and 
‘it provides the almshouses, insane asylums, hospitals, jails, and 
penitentiaries with the greater number of their inmates. 

A recent act of Congress prohibits the sale of liquor contain- 
ing more than five per cent. of foreign substances. Licenses 
have been largely augmented, sales prohibited to minors under 
the age of sixteen, and to intoxicated persons; free access of 
police to places of sale has been provided for, and the use of 
blinds or other impediments to prevent view of interior pro- 
hibited. 

No efforts are being made to discourage the use, manufac- 
ture, and sale other than the enforcement of the new law by 
tne municipalities of the Republic. 


Corvis M. Barre, Consul. 
Onited States Consulate, Valparaiso, Chile, February 20, 1893. 


PARAGUAY. 


THERE are no Statistics in regard to liquors published, nor 
have the quantities produced ever been recorded. In every city 
and village there are distilleries for the manufacture of all 
kinds of intoxicating liquors, and in the camp or country al- 
most every other native house has its own small still or “ala- 
bique.” 

The following are the names of the liquors produced: Cana, 
whiskey, brandy, vermouth, feruet, chartreuse, gin. A number 
of native wines and liquors of the fruit of the country and bit- 
ters of all kinds. 

The Governmental methods of dealing with the manufacture 
and sale of liquors are very loose. A small tax is levied on the 
distillery, excepting the small stills in the camp, of which no 
notice is taken, and also for the sale of liquors. There are no 
inspectors or gaugets appointed by the Government to super- 
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vise its manufacture. The producer can fabricate and put 
upon the market any kind or class of liquor under any name, 
and its sale cannot be stopped. In answer to the third ques- 
tion it would be well to state that up to seven years ago, about 
the only liquor manufactured in this Republic was Cana, dis- 
tilled from sugar-cane; but owing to the bad political and 
dreadful financial state of the country, gold having risen toa 
premium of between four hundred and six hundred per cent., 
and the increased Custom House duties, the distillation of all 
kinds and classes of wines and liquors was begun in this Re- 
public. 

As I remarked, in answer to the third question, owing to the 
bad state of affairs, intemperance in the last few years has in- 
creased to an alarming extent, increasing the poverty, immoral- 
ity, and list of crimes fifty per cent. Theclasses of liquors that 
are produced in Paraguay at the present time are about as vile 
as it is possible to make them, and as a natural consequence 
instead of producing a drunken stupor, a person who indulges 
becomes a maniac for the time being. 

The Government, so far as I can see, is doing absolutely 
nothing to discourage this evil. 

EDMUND SHAW, Consul. 

U. S. Consulate, Asuncion, Feb’y 15, 1893. 


PERU. 


1. The producers do not make any reports to the Govern- 
ment, and the only parties who have reliable figures as to the 
consumption of liquors are those to whom are sold the right to 
collect the taxes imposed on consumption. The Government 
does not collect the taxes, but sells this revenue every two 
years to the highest bidder. The purchasers of the right keep 
records, of course, but these are private, and for reasons that 
are apparent, anything like a correct statement of the amounts 
consumed is not published. The United States Minister, the 
Hon. John Hicks, has had occasion to seek this information, 
and after an unsuccessful effort myself to get reliable statistics 
I applied to him. He tells me that from the best information 
he could obtain through the houses that purchase the monop- 
oly of the Government, the annual product of wines in Peru is 
about 400,000 barrels, valued at $4,000,080, This, he says, is 


an off-hand estimate and nothing more reliable can be ob- 
tained. 

A superior kind of brandy is distilled from the Italia or white 
grapes, and this liquor is called Italia, and commands a high 
price. From the ordinary white grape of the country is man- 
ufactured an inferior grade of liquor called Pisco, which is sold 
in all the saloons and drinking-places, and costs the consumer 
more than either chica or rum. Both Italia and Pisco contain 
a large percentage of alcohol. Chica is made from corn and is 
distilled by a primitive process, mostly by the Indian popula- 
tion, and the use of it is confined principally to them. Rum 
is made from the sugar-cane principally, and is used mostly by 
the poorer classes. The consumption of native liquors is very 
large, but beer manufactured here and in Lima by English and 
German firms is being very largely used, and, being cheaper now 
perhaps than ever before, is supplanting in some measure the 
alcoholic liquors. 

The Government does not place any tax on the manufacture 
of liquors of any class, but imposes a tax upon the consump- 
tion, and this tax is collected by a company, as stated before, 
who buy the privilege from the Government. This is sold 
every two years at public auction, and some idea of the con- 
sumption may be had from the fact that the Government real- 
izes from the sale of this monopoly an annual revenue of about 
$500,000. 

Imported brandies, wines, and beers are used almost wholly 
by the foreign element and the higher native classes, on ac- 
count of the high prices they command. For particulars con- 
cerning importations in this line, I beg to refer you to my 
report dated Sept. 1, 1892, made in response to Department 
circular of Dec. 5, 1891. 

The Government places no restrictions upon the manufac- 
ture of liquors of any kind, selling at public auction the reve- 
nue arising from the tax on the consumption, The company 
purchasing the right to collect this tax has the assistance of the 
public authorities in the arrest and punishment of those who 
in any way evade the payment or defraud the company. The 
tax on opium is collected in the same way, and in the last week 
this right has been sold at public auction for the sum of 3of,- 
200 soles silver, against a sale last year of the same right for 
the sum of 241,200 soles. 

3. The use of wine, brandy, or beer extends to almost the 
entire population, both native and foreign. Among the higher 
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classes drunkenness is seldom seen There are few tables in 
Peru at which wines are not used. There are very few people 
of the poorer classes who do not use the beer manufactured in 
the country, the cheaper wines and rum. I have made inquiry 
with a view to ascertaining whether or not there was more in- 
temperance here in the days of prosperity, when the guano and 
nitrate fields were in -possession of the country, and when the 
revenues from these filled the public coffers to overflowing, and 
when all kinds of labor and business reaped better returns. 
The opinion of the old residents is that there was more drink- 
ing than now, but the greater part of the intemperance then as 
now was among the foreign population and particularly among 
the sailors. Ever since I came to Peru, in 1890, wages have 
been very low and work scarce. It is unquestionably true that | 
if the money spent by the laboring classes for beer, the cheap 
wines and rum and chicha was employed in the purchase of a 
higher grade of the necessities instead, the health of these 
classes would be greatly improved, and the comforts of life, of 
which they have now the smallest possible share, might be 
materially increased. It is claimed by rich and poor alike, 
that in this enervating climate a moderate use of wines and 
liquors is beneficial. In times of epidemics, however, the phy- 
sicians connected with the Board of Health admonish the peo- 
ple through the public prints against the use of all liquors, in- 
cluding beer. 

My own observations, strengthened by a reading of the daily 
papers, convinces me that a great part of the crime may be 
traced to the intemperate use of liquor. I must say, however, 
that among the natives i do not think there is as much in- 
ebriety, comparing populations, as will be found in our Amer- 
ican cities. 

4. There are practically no efforts made to discourage the 
use. Every saloon pays a municipal tax, and the late Congress 
assessed another small tax to be applied to the construction of 
telegraph lines, but these taxes are too small to serve as a check 
or restraint on the sale, and in fact are not meant as such. 
The Government, however, appoints inspectors, who are em- 
powered to enter any house where liquors are sold and inspect 
the liquors. If any are found so adulterated as to be regarded 
unfit for use or deleterious to health, they are immediately de- 
stroyed. Notwithstanding these precautions, there are a great 
many small shops where rum and intoxicating concoctions are 
sold in very small quantities to accommodate the poor classes, 
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which it is conceded are ruinous to those who use them. 
Copitas, or very small glasses of rum, can be had in these places 
for two centavos each, and these places are kept in most part 
by the Chinese, and patronized by the poor exclusively. 


A. J. DauGHERty, Consul. 
U.S. Consulate, Callao, Heb. 11, 1893. 


VENEZUELA: 


1. The only intoxicant produced in this country is rum, 
distilled from the sugar-cane. | 

Gin and brandy (so-called) are also manufactured, but these 
are nothing more than cane-rum with essences and flavors 
added. A brewery was at one time in operation at Caracas, 
but the result of the experiment was not favorable, and the 
enterprise was soon abandoned. 

As to the quantity of rum produced in Venezuela, I am un- 
able to obtain national statistics, but, as it is estimated that in 
good years the State of Zulia produces one-fifth of the amount 
manufactured in the entire republic, an approximate estimate 
can thus be made which may be considered as fairly correct. 
Before the imposition of the present very heavy State duty 
upon this industry, Zulia produced yearly as much as 30,000 
“cargas”’ of rum, equal to 480,000 gallons,—the carga contain- 
ing 16 gallons. On the theory that this State produces one-fifth 
of the entire national manufacture, the yearly production of the 
country would thus be 2,400,000 gallons. During the year 
1892, however, and for some years previous, this production of 
480,000 gallons had not been reached, and during the past year 
not more than one-half of that quantity was manufactured. 
The war, naturally, affected this industry, but it has been 
especially injured by the excessive duties which, since 1882, 
have been growing more and more burdensome. 

The distilleries, indeed, in view of this impost, have been 
obliged to form a combine, and those who have not joined 
have been forced practically to abandon the business or to 
manufacture in a clandestine manner. The combination to 
which I refer pay a State tax of 200 pesos per day, or 6,000 pesos 
($4,615.00 gold) per month, making an entire State tax during 
the year 1892 of nearly $56,000, which is a most extraordinary 
impost considering the quantity distilled, which, after deduct- 
ing the amount produced by parties not belonging to the 
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organization, dfd not exceed during the past twelve months 
190,000 gallons. 

This, it is true, is less than the internal revenue tax upon 
whiskey in the United States, but the conditions are very dif- 
ferent, and here, moreover, there is no national impost, and the 
consumers pay far lower prices than do our liquor-drinkers at 
home. 

2. As far as the national government is concerned, the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors is free, and the imposts are strictly 
local. 

There is always a small municipal tax upon the manufacture 
and also a license to be paid for retailing, but these are of 
comparatively small importance. 

In some States (it was so in Zulia previous to 1882) there is 
no State tax whatever, and in that case the industry can 
scarcely be said to be weighted perceptibly by any imposts. 

For example, I have seen in certain sections of Venezuela a 
“carga” of 16 gallons of excellent rum sold to the retailers for 
$4, while, at the same time, the same quantity was selling in 
other localities for from $22 to $24 U. S. gold. 

Here at Maracaibo new rum is now worth by the “carga,” 
“:2 in our money, but a good article of a certain age sells at 
40 cents per bottle. 

3. Although it may be said that practically there are no total 
abstainers in this country, habitual drunkenness is exceedingly 
rare. If a person does not drink, it is not on moral grounds 
that he abstains, but simply because he does not care to drink. 

Good Templarism is entirely unknown. Although liquor is 
often responsible for breaches of public order and even for 
crimes, there can be no comparison between the effects of drink- 
ing here and in the United Statesor England. In the city of 
Maracaibo, with a population of 40,000 souls, I cannot recall 
to mind more than half a dozen persons who may be said to 
be habitual drunkards. ' 

During the many feasts and holidays when everybody drinks 
and is merry, it is rare that any serious disturbance occurs, 
and it may be said on the whole that in this country the evil 
results of drinking are reduced to a minimum. 

4. No organized efforts of any kind for the discouragement 
of the manufacture of liquor have ever come under my notice. 
At times it has been proposed to prohibit the sale of liquor to 
minors, but no practical steps in this direction have ever been 
to my knowledge, taken. 
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In this country, indeed, the evil effects of the use of intoxi- 
cants have not become so apparent as to call for any popular 
movement looking to the discouragement of their manufacture 
and sale. From my own observation the large cities of the 
Republic are remarkably free from vice or crime caused by the 
use of liquor, and, in the country, this is naturally more evi- 
dent. In La Guayra, Cuidad, Bolivar, Barcelona, and other 
centres, the same observations made respecting Maracaibo 
apply. 

One reason, perhaps, of the comparative innocuousness of 
liquor here is the purity of even the cheapest grades. To 
adulterate, as in more advanced countries, would probably 
cost more than to supply the pure article, especially when a 
most excellent rum (should no excessive local tax be imposed) 
can be retailed, ata profit, forless than ten cents per bottle. In 
Zulia, to-day, although the State Government weights this in- 
dustry with an impost greater than in any other section, new 
rum (perfectly pure) is selling by the “ carga” of 16 gallons at 
the rate of 15 cents per hottle. Excessive liquor drinking is 
always a great evil, but I must confess as far as Venezuela is 
concerned, my observations, and those of many others who 
have interested themselves in the matter, that drinking has by 
no means attained the dignity of a national vice. 

I inadvertently omitted to mention the “Cocuy,” a liquor 
similar to the Mexiczn “ Mezcal,” and like it distilled from the 
bulbous portion of a species of maguey. This liquor, however, 
makes a very insignificant showing in quantity, compared with 
the cane-rum, and its manufacture is confined to certain locali- 
ties near Coro and in the neighboring State of Barquisimeto, 

In the localities where it is made, however, nothing else is 
drunk, as, although disagreeable at first, it soon becomes ex- 
ceedingly palatable; and it moreover possesses diuretic prop- 
erties which make it avaluable remedy. It is highly intoxicat- 
ing, without producing the well-known disagreeable results 
which follow excess in other liquors, and it is drunk freely by 
men, women, and even children. I may state, in conclusion, 
that there are probably fewer crimes committed in Venezuela 
during an entire year, having their origin in intoxication, than 
in some other countries in a single day. 

E. H, PLuMACHER, Consul, 


U. S. Consulate, Maracaibo, Jan. 11, 1893. 


” 
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HAITI. 


1. The two kinds of liquors produced at this capitol are 
Tafia, or common white rum, and high-grade rum. Both are 
produced directly from the sugar-cane. The production last 
year was: Tafia, about 800,000 gallons; and rum, about 18o,- 
ooo gallons. 

There is no public record kept of this production; and while ° 
the figures given are from the most reliable private sources, 
they are merely approximate, 

2. As to Government methods of dealing with the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, there is absolutely noth- 
ing done by the Government in this direction, 

As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, and 
crime, a drunken man is rarely seen in Port-au-Prince in time 
of peace. Tafia may be bought for 35 or 4o cents a gallon— 
four or five times cheaper than milk. But, in spite of its 
cheapness, the people are singularly free from the vice of 
drunkenness. The habit of drinking spirituous liquors is al- 
most universal, yet it does not seem to interfere with the 
regular occupations of the people. This may be due to the 
fact that, among the more numerous class, the work is done 
almost entirely by the women. I think it safe to say that the 
morality of the people is not affected by the drinking habit. 
The climate and the spontaneity of vegetation have more to do 
with the poverty of the people than /afa or-rum. 

4. As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants, I see nothing done in 
these directions. As no special license is required, there is no 
check on the sale of liquors. The religious organizations rep- 
resented here do not seem to make the discouragement of 
drinking a prominent feature of their local work. 

I have instructed the Consuls of the other points around the 
coast to report under the headings of the Department circular. 
These reports will be forwarded as soon as received. 


Joun J. Duruam, Consul General. 


U. S. Consulate, Port-au-Prince, Feb’y 23, 1893. 
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CAPE HAYTIEN. 


In the absence of any data by which can be approximated 
the quantity of liquor used here, I beg leave to say that tafia 
and rum are manufactured in the interior, but not in sufficient 
quantity to meet the consumption, which is immense. Conse- 
quently small schooners loaded with tafia arrive from Port-au- 
Prince, Aux Cayes, and other Haytien ports, apart from the 
quantities brought by the Haytien steamers (Service Accelere), 
and what is smuggled across the line from San Domingo. 

The Government encourages the manufacture of rum and 
tafia. Tafia is distilled on President Hyppolite’s plantation, 

Previous to this year, a great deal of tafia was imported free 
of duties, from San Domingo ; but this interfered to such an 
extent with the native production that this Government pro- 
hibited its importation. 

Although considerable intoxicating liquors are used here, it 
is seldom that drunken people are seen on the streets. Still 
the excessive use of liquors has a moreor less demoralizing and 
degrading effect, and the lower classes would be able to better 
their condition if they could be induced to abstain from its use. 

No effort is being nade to discourage the manufacture, use, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

I may add that very few crimes have been committed 
through intemperance. 

STANISLAS GAUTIER, Consud. 


United States Consulate, Cape Haytien, March 11, 1893. 


GONAIVES. 


No intoxicating liquors are manufactured in this Consular 
Agency. 

The only liquors produced in Haiti and sold in this com- 
munity are the Tafia and the Rum chiefly imported from Port- 
au-Prince, Aux Cayes, Leeogane, and L’Arcahaie. 

As to efforts made either by the Government or private ini- 
tiative to prevent or discourage the sale or use of intoxicants, 
there are none whatever. 
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I dare say that,the use of the above-mentioned liquors is con- 
siderable, but could not offer any statistics, as those held by 
local administrations are very defective and irregular. 


ETHEART Dupuy, Consular Agent. 
U.S. Consular Agency, Gonaives, Feb’y 17, 1893. 


JAEMEL. 


(1). No intoxicating liquors are produced here in quantities 
worth mentioning. The Tafia and Rum consumed from Aux 
Cayes. 

(2). As to the Government methods of dealing withthe man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, it may be said that 
everybody having an ordinary license or patente for any trade’ 
can Sell intoxicating liquors. 

(3). It is difficult to ascertain how much crime, immorality, 
and poverty are increased by the use of intoxicating liquors in 
a country like this where no records are kept,—I must say that 
considering the free trade in these liquors, drunken people are 
seldom seen walking in the streets. 

(4). As stated in paragraph second, no special regulations ex- 
ist concerning the sale of intoxicating liquors, and no effort 
has ever been made to try to reduce their consumption. 


J. B. Vita, U.S. Consular Agent. 
February 1, 1893. 


SAN DOMINGO. 


Tue only intoxicating liquors manufactured in this Republic 
are rum and gin. The former is manufactured and used asa 
drink in much larger quantities than the latter; indeed it. is 
sometimes referred to as the “ National drink,” but my obser- 
vation leads me to believe that this is so, more because of its 
cheapness than a real preference for it to the “ American lager,” 
which is imported in considerable quantities, but which on 
account of duty and cost of transportation is very dear. Out- 
side of duty on imports and specific charges for concession- 
ary rights to manufacture, I believe the Government exercises 
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no control over the business. No restriction being placed 
upon the sale of the article. It may be sold in large or small 
quantities, day or night, to young and old and to male and 
female alike. The rum and gin used here seem much less 
harmful than the cheap whiskey sold in the ordinary grog- 
shops in the United States. AsI have said, rum is the chief 
drink of the poorer classes, and it seems to have an exhilarat- 
ing effect, awakening the dull sensibilities, which seem to be 
the result of climatic influence. I do not mention the effect 
it has as a plea for its use, but asa reason for the fact that 
poverty, immorality, and crime are not so much the result of 
intemperance here as in the United States. 

No efforts are being made to discourage the manufacture 
of intoxicating drinks. On the other hand, a grant has recently 
been made by the Government to a brewing company which is 
now erecting a large and expensive brewing plant in this city, 
and will be brewing beer in a few months. All, or nearly all, 
of the stockholders live in the United States. The plant, 
when completed and fully equipped, will have cost quite $200,- 
ooo, I think. 

It is said by the manager of the concern that they will be 
able to furnish beer to the inhabitants of the Island at about 
one-fourth its present cost, so that it would seem that the tem- 
perance cause here is not keeping pace with the saloon interest. 


C. L. MaxweELL, Consul. 
U.S. Consulate, San Domingo, Feb. 4, 1893. 


HONDURAS. 


THE principal intoxicant manufactured in the Republic of 
Honduras is a species of rum made from sugar-cane, and 
called “aguardiente”’ or “guaro.” 

This aguardiente is manufactured under the supervision of 
the Government, and can be sold only to the Government by 
the manufacturer, and the Government then places it on sale 
in “estancos,” or bar-rooms, the keeper of which is a Govern- 
ment agent, so the Government itself is the exclusive retail 
dealer in native rum. 

The same plan is adopted with tobacco, cigars, powder, and 
dynamite,— which articles, including the rum, are called *‘ artic- 
ulos estancados,” and are monopolies of the Government, and 
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strict penalties are imposed upon the unauthorized production 
or sale of these articles. 

For the manufacture of alcohol, and mixed and refined 
liquors, the Government has granted a concession to “ Jose 
Pineta & Co.,” who have a factory in this city,—it being the 
only one of the kind in the Republic. This firm manufactures 
numerous kinds of liquors, and sells them, at wholesale and 
retail, to all buyers, without restriction. 

There is one brewery in the Republic, the property of L. 
Bier & Co., located inthis city, which sells its product indis- 
criminately and without restriction. This firm operates under 
a concession from the Government also. 

The foregoing sets forth the modes of the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors and beer in the Republic of Honduras. 

The Governmental methods of dealing with the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors has been explained in the 
foregoing. 

As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, and 
crime, no Statistics are to be had; but as a people, 1 might 
say that they are more or less addicted to drink, and there 
are few crimes of importance committed unless the criminal 
is under the influence of intoxicants. 

As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants in the Republic of Hon- 
duras, the foregoing shows that all efforts are in the con- 
trary direction. 

I have been unable to obtain statistics as to the amount 
of money spent annually, in this Republic, for liquors, wines, 
and beer, but I would estimate it at not less than 2,250,000 
pesos,—equivalent to about $1,375,000 per year for every 
man, woman, and child in the Republic. 


James J. Peterson, Consul. 
U.S. Consulate, Tegucigalpa, Feb. 1, 1893. 


SALVADOR. 


1, According to the data obtained at the Government’s 
Bureau of Statistics there were 2,478,981 “bottles” of rum 
sold and consumed in the country during the year of 1892. 
These are equivalent to about 2,460,000 liters. 
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The rum,—“aguardiente,’—distilled in Salvador is all made 
from a kind of brown sugar called “dulce” or “panela” and 
also from molasses. 

According to law the liquor distilled for public use must 
have 21° Cartier and its purity and strength are such that 
it burns like alcohol. 

The number of licensed distilleries in the country is 48. 
Of these, 37 are modern copper apparatus and 11 are primi- 
tive concerns composed of earthen pots where the ingredi- 
ents are boiled and from which the gases are condensed in 
avery simple manner by means of tin or copper coiled tubes 
kept cooled by running water. 

The natives make a contraband liquor out of macerated corn 
and “dulce” called “chicha.’’ This is not distilled and is 
drunk when it has reached a high state of fermentation. It 
has the color and consistency of porter, its taste is sweetish 
and it is highly intoxicating. 

The number of licensed shops or “estances” in the coun- 
try where rum is sold was 9,589 during the year. Govern- 
ment licenses to sell native rum are worth from $5 to $50. 
These licenses are good only for one month, and the buyers 
of such permits or patents oblige themselves to sell a certain 
number of bottles of rum determined beforehand by law. 
The number of patents sold during the year was 138,396. 

The sale of rum caused a revenue to the Government of 
$1,629,722.57, in the following manner: Duty on rum sold, 
$1,389,350; price of patents, $236,304.15 ; fines, $4,044.86 ; con- 
traband destroyed, $23.56. 

2. The manufacture and sale of rum and other products 
of distilling the sugar-cane in the country is a Government 
monopoly. 

Any person can manufacture rum provided they do it in the 
localities designated to that effect, and on condition that they 
sell it to patent holders at whatever price they choose, so long 
as they pay the Government 56 cents on every bottle. 

The distilleries are grouped in certain localities, under the 
vigilance of revenue authorities, and the sales are always made 
in their presence. 

The products of each establishment are analyzed every 
month by Government chemists, and the results published in 
the official journal. Should any particular brand fail to reach 
the required alcoholic strength or exceed in containing poison- 
ous matters, such as acetates of copper, zinc, ete,, the manu- 
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facture is ordered to stop. Government inspectors are ex- 
pected to frequently test the rums sold at retail-shops, in order 
to avoid adulterations. Should these be detected the whole 
stock is destroyed and the “estancos” closed. 

The prosecution of contraband is carried on by Government 
military police, and for that purpose the Republic is divided 
into thirtv-one districts, under the vigilance of an equal num- * 
ber of inspectors and a force of 480 troops. 

Foreign liquors, such as brandy, cognac, gin, whiskey, etc., 
pay heavy import duties, and only licensed persons can sell 
them. 

There is no manufacture of any of these in the country. 
Wines and beers are also imported. 

The Government used to pay a premium on disinfected rum, 
but the law that granted it was soon revoked. Some manu- 
facturers flavor their rums with the juice of several fruits, and 
others color theirs with sundry stuffs which give them the ap- 
pearance of cognac. 

3. Criminal statistics are as yet very imperfect in Salvador, 
and, therefore, it is impossible to state with absolute certainty 
the degree of relation existing between intemperance and 
criminality. 

Habitual drunkards are most common amongst the poor in 
the cities. Amongst the country people the laborers generally 
spend their earnings at the rum-shops, where they pass away 
their time from Saturday evening till Monday or Tuesday, 
when they return again to their work. 

The “ estancos,” or grog-stores, are always opened. 

The highest and middle classes of society are, as a rule, 
sober. 

Crimes are committed almost always on Sundays or during 
feast days, when the rum-shops are crowded and brawls occur 
frequently. 

4. As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants: 

Police regulations forbid the people to remain any length of 
time in a rum-shop during working hours. Young men under 
age are forbidden to enter the “estancos” or saloons, and the 
proprietors cannot sell them any liquor under heavy penalties. 

Inebriates are arrested and fined, or kept at the police- 
stations, or working in the streets until their fine is paid. 

No efforts are made to discourage the manufacture and sale 
of rum, The monopoly is the largest fountain of public 
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revenue, after the import duties or merchandise, upon which 
the Government has to depend in order to defray its expenses. 


GUILLERMO J. Danzon, Vice-Consul. 
U. S. Consulate, San Salvador, Jan. 12, 1893. 


MEXICO. 


1, The product of the maguey is the chief liquor supply of 
the country. When first drawn from the plant it is called 
agua mtel, and resembles to a certain extent a very frothy beer. 
It is placed in skins or other large vessels, and after fermenta- 

‘tion becomes pulgue, a beverage which much resembles our 
beer, and forms the principal drink of the lower classes of 
people. 

Some railways in the interior of the Republic run regular 
pulque trains, with flat cars so arranged as to enable each man 
to hang up his hogskin of pulque and ride alongside with it into 
the city, where he peddles it out to his special customers or 
sells it on the street. 

This pulque when refined becomes mescal, which may be 
properly termed the whiskey of the country, and is much more 
intoxicating than the pulque. There are special finer grades 
of mescal, and also cf aguardiente,a brandy made from this and 
also from other materials. Pulque and mescal are very cheap 
in nearly all parts of the country, but in the northern parts, 
where the price is sufficiently high, considerable quantities of 
American alcohol are imported and used to make a compound 
which is sold for mescal. 

There are breweries in several portions of the country, where 
large quantities of beer are produced annually, mostly of a 
cheaper grade. Some, however, are said to nearly equal the im- 
ported article. A sugar-cane brandy is produced in some sec- 
tions, and a variety of minor beverages, as to which I have no 
available information. 

It is impossible to give the quantity of any of these various 
liquors produced, but it is sufficient to say that in sections 
tributary to the pulque and mescal districts, the use of these 
two drinks is almost universal among the poorer classes. 
Pulque, for instance, is drank with much the same freedom that 
beer is in England or Germany and in about the same quantity. 
It is so very cheap that this is not an expensive habit. Mescal, 
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which is a stronger liquor, often sells at three cents per glass, 
and is also used with great freedom. 

There are large quantities of foreign liquors brought in at 
Vera Cruz, at Pacific ports, and those along the border. Among 
these I specially note French and Spanish wines, cognac, etc., 
some English ales, German beers, and on the frontier consider- 
able quantities of American beer in barrels. Some whiskies 
‘are imported from the United States and fancy drinks from 
various foreign countries. On all these imports the Govern- 
ment levies a heavy importation duty. 

The manufacture of all sorts of liquor in the country is not 
restricted in any way, except that in most States a tax is levied 
either on the establishment or annual product, or on both. 
This is sometimes fifty cents the barrel of mescal or brandy, 
and is occasionally more. 

In nearly if not quite all the States of Mexico there is a State 
tax in the shape of licenses carrying with the scale of the 
establishment, for all who sell any sorts of liquors. For in- 
stance, a wholesale establishment may pay $1,000 per year, as 
a sort of occupation tax. Minor establishments would be less, 
while the permits for sale in the numerous cantinas, or small 
saloons, to be found in every city, are charged for at $3 to $30 
per month. Usually the smaller establishments do not pay 
more than $5 per month, and this amount is so small that the 
number of these establishments is proportionately large. The 
local tax collectors are very careful to make their collections 
promptly, and persons omitting to pay this tax are summarily 
punished. Beyond this, I know of no attempt on the part of 
the Government to interfere with the manufacture or sale. 

3. There is a great deal of drinking of pulque and mescal 
among the poorer classes, but not an extraordinary amount 
of intemperance, in proportion to the amount drunk. Among 
the better classes the use of liquors is much more free than in 
many other countries, although even among them the propor- 
tion of intoxication is not large. The money expended by the 
poor people for mescal and pulque is often a considerable por- 
tion of their earnings and serves to keep them in the depths 
of poverty. 

As to immorality and crime, probably alarger per cent. is 
traceable directly to the use of liquors than in most other 
countries. This is particularly true as to the lower classes. It 
should be noted in this connection that although this is a 
Republican Government, there are very marked divisions of 
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classes, the poor Indian laborers making the bulk of the lowest 
class. It requires but a few drinks of pulque and even less of 
mescal to inebriate these people and in this condition they are 
very apt to violate the laws. The greater per cent. of all the 
police court cases are directly traceable to the use of these 
intoxicating liquors. 

4. I kfiow of no special effort being made to fine sighs the 
use, manufacture, or sale of intoxicants,other than the taxation 
I have mentioned and the usually prompt suppression of espe- 
cially disorderly houses. 

There are provisions in the Penal Code for the punishment 
of habitual drunkards. For instance, one of this class who 
causes serious scandal is liable to be imprisoned for from two 
to six months and fined from $10 to $roo. If he has previous- 
ly committed any serious crime while intoxicated, instead of 
the above he is liable to imprisonment for from five to eleven 
months and a fine of from $15 to $150. 

One good point about the Mexican Penal Code is that intox- 
ication cannot be pleaded as any excuse for any crime com- 
mitted. It is indeed classed as an aggravating circumstance, 
and increases the penalty for the offence. 

Warn_ER P. Sutton, Consul General. 

Consulate General of the United States, Nuevo Laredo, Jan. 21, 


1893. 


HAWAII. 


1. The quantity of spirits illicitly produced from various intox- 
icating roots and plants cannot be definitely obtained ; the 
quantity is, however, now very small,owing to the facility with 
which other spirituous liquors are obtained, being principally 
California wines, beer, and a cheap quality of gin, the latter 
from European ports. 

As to the Government methods of dealing with the manufacture and 
sale, Section 61st of the Civil Code of the Kingdom on licenses, 
reads as follows: “All licenses to sell goods, wares and mer- 
chandise, whether at wholesale or retail, shall contain a condi- 
tion that the licensees shall not sell nor furnish opium or any 
preparation thereof, nor any poisonous drug, without license 
obtained according to law, under pain of the forfeiture of his 
license; and that he shall not sell or furnish spirituous liquors 
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or any other intoxicating drinks without express license there- 
for obtained according to law, upon pain of forfeiting his 
license and incurring such penalties as the law may from time 
to time prescribe for selling or furnishing spirituous liquors, or 
any other intoxicating drinks without license.” 

The Act to amend the Session Laws of 1886 relating to 
Duties is herewith annexed. i 


AN ACT 


To Amend Chapter LV of the Session Laws of 1886 relating 
to, Duties. 

Be it enacted by the Queen and the Legislature of the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom : 

SECTION 1, That Section 1, Clause 1, of the Session Laws of 

1886 be and the same is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
~ lows: 

“z. On alcohol, and high wines, ten dollars per gallon; on 
brandy, gin, rum, whiskey, and all other spirits or strong 
waters of whatever name or description, and all. liquors, cor- 
dials, bitters, brandied fruits, perfumery, and other articles of 
merchandise sweetened or mixed containing alcohol or spirits 
of the strength of thirty per cent. or more and not exceeding 
_fifty per cent.; as determined by Tralle’s hydrometer, three dol- 
lars and fifty cents per gallon; and all exceeding fifty per cent. 
shall pay alcoholic duty in proportion to its strength.” 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this Act shall extend and apply to 
all goods in bond at the time it shall come into operation. 

Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect and- become a law from the 
date of its passage. 

Approved this gth day of January, A.D. 1893. 

Also the “ Act’ to provide for the importation and sale of 
spirits for mechanical and scientific purposes, etc.: 


AN ACT 


To provide for the importation and sale of methylated spir- 
its for mechanical and scientific purposes, and of alcohol for 
medical purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Queen and the Legislature of the Ha- 
waiian Kingdom: 

Section 1. Wherever in this Act the words “methylated 
spirits” are used, they shall mean ethylic alcohol to which has 
been added at least one-ninth its bulk of pyroxylic spirits. 
Wherever in this Act the word “alcohol” is used, it shall mean 
the ordinary alcohol of commerce known as ethylic alcohol. 
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Sec. 2. The Minister of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to grant licenses to such persons or associations of persons 
as he in his discretion may deem fit and proper for the sale 
of methylated spirits and alcohol. The fee for such licenses 
shall be the sum of fifty dollars each year, and the licenses 
shall be for the term of one year from the date of issue. 

Sec. 3. Before granting any license, a good and sufficient 
bond to the Minister in the sum of one thousand dollars 
secured in not less than double the amount of the penalty 
shall be required. The condition of the bond shall be, that 
the holder of said license shall sell no alcohol except in the 
manner provided in this Act. The said Minister of the Inte- 
rior is likewise authorized to require any other condition or 
security to insure the due observance of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Collector-General of Customs is hereby author- 
ized to permit holders of the licenses herein provided to with- 
draw methylated spirits from the Custom House upon pay- 
ment of a duty of one dollar per gallon. Before allowing 
such methylated spirits to be withdrawn from the Custom 
House, the Collector-General shall be satisfied that the said 
methylated spirits contains at least one-ninth of its bulk of py- 
roxylic spirit. 

Sec. 5. The Collector-General of Customs is hereby author- 
ized to permit the holders of licenses herein provided to with- 
draw alcohol from the Custom House upon payment of one 
dollar per gallon duty. 

Src. 6. The holders of licenses for the sale of methylated 
spirits and alcohol under this Act are hereby prohibited from 
selling alcohol in greater quantity than one-half pint at any 
one sale, except upon the written prescription of a duly 
licensed physician, which prescription shall state that the al- 
cohol is required for medical purposes, and no greater quan- 
tity than one-half gallon shall be sold to any one person 
presenting such prescription. It shall be incumbent upon any 
holder of a license under this Act to number and preserve 
such prescriptions, and to keep a book in which he shall write 
or cause to be written down the quantity of alcohol sold at 
each sale and the date of such sale and the name of the person 
to whom such alcohol was sold. Such book and prescriptions 
shall be always accessible for inspection by any clerk of the 
Government whom the Minister of the Interior may appoint to 
perform such inspection. 

Sec. 7. Any person who shall be convicted of selling methy- 
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lated spirits or algohol without a license to sell the same, shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars. If any person holding a license 
under this Act shall violate any of the provisions herein con- 
tained, the license shall be forfeited and the penalty of the 
bond shall at once become due. 

Sec. 8. Jurisdiction to hear and determine all cases arising 
under this Act is hereby conferred on District Magistrates, 
subject to the right of appeal. 

Sec. 9. This Act shall take effect from and after the date of 
its approval, and all laws and parts of laws in contravention 
herewith are hereby repealed, and especially Chapter XLIX. 
of the Session Laws of 1888, approved the 6th day of Septem- 
ber, A.D. 1888. 

Approved this 11th day of January, A.D, 1893. 


LILIVOKALANTI, R. 
By the Queen. G.N. Wilcox, Minister of the Interior. 


No. 3. With poverty more or less related, but not absolute 
poverty, but with immorality and crime more closely con- 
nected. 

No. 4. The organization and work of the “Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union,” and the “ Young Men’s Christian 
Association” in this community have exerted a favorable in- 
fluence toward the discouragement of the use of intoxicants 
among the foreign population, but among the natives and half- 
castes the consumption of spirits has increased rather than 
diminished. 

H. W. SEVERANCE, Consul General, 


U.S. Consulate General, Honolulu, H. I,, Feb. 3, 1893. 


LIBERIA. 


1. No liquors are manufactured in this country. The 
natives sometimes obtain the sap from a certain species of 
Palm tree, and this sap, known as “ Palm Wine,” has intoxicat- 
ing qualities; however, but little of it is used. 

2. The following duties are levied upon imported liquors: 

Brandy, Gin, Rum, Whiskey, and “the finer qualities of 
Alcoholic Liquors,” $1.00 per gallon; Common Rum or Gin, 
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75 cents per gallon; Wines, Champagnes, etc., $1.00 per gal- 
lon; Beer, Ale, Stout, Porter, etc., 50 cents per gallon. 

The duties are to be paid in gold. 

The city license for selling liquors is $300 for wholesale and 
$100 for retail dealers. 

3. There is but little drunkenness here, consequently but lit- 
tle poverty and crime. One is agreeably impressed with the 
absence of piles of demijohns that are to be seen in most of the 
other cities along the coast outside of Liberia, and but few of 
the Liberian merchants have anything at all to do with the 
stronger liquors. 

Considerable wine is used, yet this is not carried to an 
excess. 

A deep religious sentiment, the preference for good food and 
clothing, and the climate, are the factors which have produced 
existing conditions, and until some strong influence succeeds 
in corrupting the morals of the people intemperance will cer- 
tainly not be one of the vices to which they are addicted. 

4. Nothing special is being done to prevent the manufacture 
or sale of intoxicants other than the influence of the churches, 
of temperance societies, and the disapproval of such by the 


citizens in general. 
Wiuiam D. McCoy, Consul General. 
Feb. 10, 1893. 


MADAGASCAR. 


1. There are no statistics showing the quantity of intoxicat- 
ing liquors produced in Madagascar. 

2, There being no manufactures of liquors in Madagascar, 
hence no Government method of dealing with same; intoxicat- 
ing liquors are largely imported into Madagascar from Europe, 
Mauritius and Reunion, and sold to the natives in great quan- 
tities. No steps are taken on the part of the Government to 
prevent the importation or sale of these liquors. 

3. Intemperance in Madagascar, as in all other countries, so 
far as | have been able to ascertain, adds to the poverty and 
immorality of the people, already poor, and increases the 
temptation and appetite for the commission of crime. 

4. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has been 
organized at Antananarioo, the capital of Madagascar, by the 
several Foreign Mission Societies, and a large number of 
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young men and women (natives) have become members of the 
Association. Earnest efforts on the part of the Union are be- 
ing made to discourage the sale of intoxicants. 
The Union has the support and encouragement of Ranavalo 
III., the Queen of Madagascar. 
Joun L. WALLER, Consul, 


U.S. Consulate, Tamatave, January 31, 1893. 


MOROCCO. 


THERE are no Statistics of any kind as to the manufacture, 
and the sale is contrary to the laws of the land. Nevertheless, 
the Jews and some Spaniards distill a coarse, raw spirit called 
“ Aquardiente,” or “Mahia,” from raisins, figs, and honey- 
combs, after the honey has been extracted. This they vary in 
flavor with oil of aniseed and other things. They also manu- 
facturea good deal of Jewish wine,—some good, and some little 
better than vinegar and water. 

According to the Moorish law, all stimulants are forbidden, 
even coffee and tea are held by strict believers to be sinful; the 
theory being that any stimulant whatsoever diminishes the 
power of the brain, and the habit of self-control. 

This is the theory; the practice is to use all sorts of stimu- 
lants secretly, and we know as a matter of history that so far 
back as the reign of Sidi Mohammed, the “ Alfred’ of Morocco, 
that a great deal of wine called “Sammit” was secretly and 
sometimes immoderately consumed by high personages. 

The Government have no method whatever. The Sultan 
cannot derive profit from sin, and the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants is crime, according to Moslem law. 

There is a close connection between poverty and crime. The 
crimes charged against Moors in towns where there are grog- 
shops, are mostly connected therewith. Ihave known of many 
murders and other abominable crimes committed in and about 
grog-shops. All the grog-shops are kept by “ Christians,” and 
they abound in Tangier, where they are mostly in the hands of 
Spaniards. As no license tax is required for opening such es- 
tablishments, any one can open a grog-shop with very little 
capital. Moors who drink, that is the workingmen, always 
invariably come to want, and often die of starvation or in- 
juries inflicted on their bodies during intoxication. 
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No efforts whatever are being made to check the manufacture, 
importation, or sale of intoxicantsin Morocco. The Moors con- 
sider that itis a Christian habit which they must tolerate. 


F. A. MAaTHEws, Consul General, 
U.S. Consulate General, Tangier, March 9, 1893. 


AUSTRALIA. 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE GENERAL, t 
MELBOURNE, March 21, 1893. 
THe HonoraBLle WILLIAM F, WuartTon, Assistant Secretary 
of State, Washington, D. C.: 

Sir:—I have the honor to forward herewith a report relative 
tothe manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors in Australia 
called for by your Circular of December 14, 1892. 

For replies to the queries therein other than the first—Sta- 
tistics—I called upon Mr. John Vale for information, and as 
his replies were so free from argument or personal opinion, I 
have included the same verbatim, which action, I hope, will 
meet with the approbation of the Department. 

I have the honor to be 


Your obedient servant, 


Grorce H. WALLACE, 
Consul General. 


SPIRITS, WINE, AND BEER IN AUSTRALIA. 


The following tables of the imports, exports, manufacture 
and consumption of Spirits, Wine, and Beer in Australia have 
been compiled trom the latest official publications obtainable, 
those for 1891. The production of Spirits and Beer in South 
Australia and West Australia is not given, though large quan- 
tities of both were produced; there being twenty licensed dis- 
tilleries in the former and six breweries and one distillery in 
the latter Colony reported as in active operation, the number 
of breweries in South Australia not being given. 
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IMPORTED, EXPORTED, AND MANUFACTURED, 1891. 
Spirits. 
Consump- 
Manufac- | Total con-| ~. 
CoLony, Imported. | Exported. tured. - | sumption: aoe 
(Galls.) (Galls.) (Galls.) (Galls.) (Galls.) 
VACTOTIC sicteigensrsaie ts cous 1,215,693 202,136 456,515 | 1,470,072 1.289x 
New So. Wales..... 1,417,459 191,848 34,009 | 1,259,620 by ic 
Queensland......... 440,932 101,816 192,297 531,413 1.349X 
So. Australia....... 257,132 71,186 |No return. 0.580x 
West Australia...... 103,076 558 |No return. 2.057X 
TASMAMNIA.....\.'20¢ 02 LOG, 509 1,935 Nil. 0.7060x 
Wine. 
CoLony Imported. | Exported Manufac- | Total con- ee ‘ 
tured. | sumption. capita. 
(Galls.) (Galls.) (Galls.) (Galls.) | (Galls.) 
Wictoniapwrsitir vereits 195,809 254,857 | 1,554,130 | 1,495,082 Nee HW bd 
New So. Wales..... 183,269 72,916 913,107 | 1,023,460] 0.903x 
Queensland... «.-- 74,029 1,630 168,526 240,925 | O.611x 
So. Australia....... 21,419 300, 756 801,835 522,498 1.630x 
West Australia...... 21,840 82 166,664 188,422] 3.784x 
Tasmania’. 00. 33,158 525 Nil. 0.222x 
Beer. 
Manuf, Poel wong) eee 
CoLony. Imported. | Exported. t ria of Pe "1 tion per 
| ured. | sumption. capita. 
(Galls.) | (Galls.) | (Galls.) | (Galls.) | (Galls.) 
Victoria: oi. sania 1,384,200 169,369 |17, 505,463 |18,720,294| 16.415x 
New So. Wales..... 2,379,762 172,432 |10,594,000 |12,801,330] I1.306x 
Queensland ohyes ve 922,947 15,700 | 3,434,635 | 4,341,882 | I1.027x 
So.rAustralia. (5. <.. 397,323 176,422 |No return 0.689x 
West Australia., at Mie 35 ily 300 Nil. No return 7.056x 
SRASTMAMIG a siers csspscsiiers 109, 245 819 | 1,443,539 | 1,551,965 | 15.815x 
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The Colonial Census was taken in May, 1891, and H. H. 


Hayter, C.M.G., Statist of the Victorian Government, pub- 
lishes the Blowin; table: 


CENSUS POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA, 1891. 


Proportion of Sexes. 


CoLony. I8gI. 
Males. Females. 
New SOME VOR: oan o mn erties et Ee 1,132,234. |54\ pers cent.|453¢ percent. 
IIRL LAM Ao aie 635 o isi o: wera sete eis Boe oe 1,140,405 [52% ATG 
OveenslanGe es . Gi sR i Shas 393,718 [56% ** 43341! 
SOM DEAS tata 8 estou tesa ewig pee ecs 320,431 -|52 A 48 oe 
NESE USER ls wav'ai sip eres ssn <= 6 49,782 |60 i 40 ss 
Pasimania jst fier. i sane. tee OTS 146,667 |53 s 47 = 


The fer capita consumption has been computed on the Cen- 
sus returns. The student of sociology will regret the omission 
of the domestic production of Spirits and Beer in the Colonies 
of South Australia and West Australia, but it has been impos- 
sible in the time at command to obtain official figures, but a 
fairly good estimate of consumption may be made from the 
table of annual expenditure for drink given below. 

It is acknowledged the consumption is enormous, that the 
drink habit is general and widespread, and it is said “the 
empty bottle may be found in Australia wherever the foot of 
the white man has trodden.” Many reasons are assigned for 
this, the principal of which is the scarcity of good drinking- 
water almost everywhere throughout the Colonies, being more 
or less brackish and often stagnant. This latter condition may 
explain the scientific fact which is asserted, that, next to Ire- 
land, Southern Australia is infested with hydatids to a greater 
extent than any other part of the world. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AUSTRALIA. 


As to the Governmental methods of dealing with the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, 

Local legislation and regulation. 

The ‘above two interrogations must be dealt with together. 
The six Colonies forming the Australian group have each their 
own legislation, but there is no local legislation or regulation 
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affecting the liquor traffic apart from the Acts of the respective 
Legislatures. * 

The manufacture of intoxicating liquors is carried on in each 
of the Colonies. Brewers and distillers are charged a license 
fee, but no such tax is levied on wine-makers. 

In South Australia spirits used in fortifying Colonial wine 
are admitted at 25. 6d. per gallon duty. Large quantities of 
potato and other cheap spirits are imported for this purpose. 
In Australia generally the spirit used for fortifying is distilled 
locally from the refuse of the vineyard, and is probably even 
more deadly than the imported article. 

An excise duty of 6 cts. (3¢.) per gallon is charged on Colo- 
nial beer in New South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria. In 
Victoria 4 cts. (2d.) per gallon only is charged on beer brewed 
solely from malt and hops, but this forms an infinitesimal pro- 
portion of the whole. In Queensland spirits distilled in the 
Colony pay an excise duty of $2.92 (12s.) per gallon, and in 
Victoria of $2.67 (rrs.) or $3.16 (135.), according to the material 
used. In New South Wales the excise duty on spirits is the 
same as the Customs duty, namely, $3.40 (14s.) per gallon. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


In each of the Colonies the Temperance Party has demanded 
Complete Local Option, by which is meant power to prohibit 
the liquor traffic within a Local-Option area by a direct vote 
of the people. Up to the present date only one Australian 
Parliament has conceded that demand. Others are granting it 
by instalments. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In this Colony the principle of Local Option is applied to 
enable the rate-payers, if they so wish, to prevent the issue of 
new public-house licenses, and the removal of such licenses 
from one district to another. 

Every three years in connection with the Municipal elections 
a poll is taken on the following questions : 

1. Shall any new Publican’s license be granted in respect of 
premises situate within the ward or municipality for the period 
of three years from this date? 

2. Shall any removals of Publican’s licenses be granted in 
respect of premises situate within the ward or er Beles for 
the period of three years from this date? 

New hotels containing not less than twenty-six rooms may 
be licensed even when the vote of the rate-payers is against an 
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increase of licenses. Opposition to the licensing of such hotels 
may be tendered in the Licensing Court. Ina Local-Option 
poll the votes recorded against an increase, or the removal, 
of licenses in order to take effect must exceed those recorded 
on the other side by at least one-twentieth of the total votes 


polled. 
QUEENSLAND. 


This is the Colony which possesses the only measure of 
Complete Local Option in Australia. A poll may be taken in 
any municipal division, or any area which can be clearly de- 
fined, in response to the petition of not less than one-sixth of 
the rate-payers. One of the following resolutions must be 
voted upon: 

1. That the number of licenses shall be reduced to a certain 
number specified in the notice, not being less than two-thirds 
of the existing number. 

2. That the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be prohibited. 

3. That no new licenses shall be granted, 

The second resolution can only be carried by a simple ma- 
jority of votes recorded. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. ‘ 

Under the law each municipal district is a Local-Option dis- 
trict, within which a poll may be taken on one of the following 
questions : 

1. Whether any new Publicans’, Wine, or Storekeepers’ 
Colonial wine licenses in respect of the premises not previously 
licensed, shall be granted in such Local-Option district ? 

2. Whether the number of Publicans’, Wine, or Storekeepers’ 
Colonial wine licenses in such Local-Option district shall be 
decreased to any number below the then existing number or 
not? 

Rate-payers resident in the district may each record one vote. 
One-fourth of the total number of voters on the Roll must 
record their votes in order to constitute a Poll, In a district 
where the publicans’ licenses exceed five, they may not be in- 
creased or decreased by more than one-third ; and in a district 
where such licenses do not exceed five, they may not be in- 
creased or decreased by more than one. Provision is made 
for the payment of compensation to the owners and occupiers 
of public-houses closed by Polls. The Act, however, contain- 
ing these Local-Option provisions only came into force in 1891, 
and the Temperance Party of the Colony profiting by the ex- 
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perience of Victoria, to which reference is hereafter made, have 
resolved not to dvail themselves of its powers. 


VICTORIA, 


Limited Local Option came into force in Victoria in 1886, 
and under its operations the greatest struggles with the liquor 
traffic in Australia have taken place. Each division of an 
electorate is a licensing district, within which a poll can be 
taken, For each district there is a statutory number of hotels, 
at the rate of one to each 250 inhabitants, up to the first 1,000, 
and one for each full 500 beyond. Where there is more than 
this number, a poll can be taken on the petition of one-fifth of 
the electors to reduce down to it, and where there is less to in- 
crease up to it. The Polls are taken on the manhood suffrage 
roll. If it be determined that a number of hotels shall he 
closed, the licensing court has to select the houses for closing. 
The court is required to take into consideration. the character 
of the hotels, the accommodation they afford, and the nature of 
the requirements of the locality and the travelling public, and 
to allow the hotels which are found to have been best con- 
ducted and to afford the best accommodation to retain their 
leases. Provision is made that the owners and tenants of con- 
demned houses are to receive compensation, the owner, by rea- 
son of the annual value of his premises being diminished owing 
to the license being taken away, and the occupier by reason of 
his lease or agreement being annulled, and for the loss of his 
license and business. 

The Act provides that the owner and occupier jointly shall 
appoint one arbitrator and the Minister another. If within 
fourteen days the owner and occupier jointly fail to appoint an 
arbitrator, then a single arbitrator shall have all the powers of 
two arbitrators and an umpire. When the two arbitrators have 
been appointed, they shall nominate either a county court judge 
or a police magistrate as umpire. The two arbitrators and the 
umpire shall hear evidence upon oath and call for the produc- 
tion of documents, and the amount of compensation shall be 
determined on a fair and equitable basis. In the event of the 
arbitrators not agreeing upon a determination within fourteen 
days after such hearing, the umpire shall make a determination 
on a like basis without again hearing the evidence. Every de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive. The compensation 
is derived from the increased license fees and penalties under 
the Act, and any balance required is to be raised only by a tax 
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on liquor specially imposed for the purpose. No determina- 
tion, order, or proceedings, under the local option provisions 
of the Act, can be removed by certiorari or otherwise into the 
Supreme Court upon any ground whatever. This provision, 
which takes away the power of appeal, was won after some of 
the earlier temperance victories had been made of. non-effect, 
by appeal after appeal described as “ stone-walling” in the law 
courts, 

The Temperance Party in the Colony has always demanded 
power to prohibit, and that without compensation, While 
working for these reforms, it has used the powers conferred by 
the present law to a certain extent. The Victorian Alliance for 
the Suppression of the Liquor Traffic, which conducts the local 
option agitation in the Colony, has, however, now resolved to 
promote no more polls under the present law. It is believed 
that polls for Prohibition could be carried with no more effort 
than is required to win victories for Reduction. The antago- 
nism to compensation has grown with experience. And in cer- 
tain cases the licensing courts have used the power which they 
possess to issue Colonial wine licenses for public-houses closed 
by popular vote, and in respect of which compensation has 
been paid. Wine-shops are generally the-worst class of drink- 
shops, so that the last state of those houses has become worse 
than the first. For these and other reasons the before-men- 
tioned determination has been adopted. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS—HOURS OF CLOSING FOR PUBLIC-HOUSES 


New South Wales, 11 p.M.; Queensland, 11 p.m. ; South Aus- 
tralia, 11 p.M.; Tasmania, 11.30 P.M. ; Victoria, 11.30 P.M ; West 
Australia, 10 P.M. 

SUNDAY CLOSING. 


In each Colony the sale of liquors on Sundays is prohibited 
except to lodgers and dona fide travellers. In Victoria, the dona 
jide traveller must have come ro miles ; in New South Wales, 
Queensland, and South Australia, 5 miles; and in Tasmania, 3 
miles, 

SALE OF LIQUOR TO CHILDREN. 


New South Wales.—Persons under 16 not to be supplied for 
consumption on the premises. 

Queensland.—Under 14, not to be supplied under any circum- 
stances. Under 18, not to be supplied for consumption on the 
premises, 
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South Australia.—Under 15, not to be supplied for consump- 
tion on the premises. 

Tasmania.—Under 16, not to be supplied under any circuin- 
stances. 

Victoria._-Under 16, not to be supplied for consumption on 
the premises. 

West Australia.—Under 14, not to be supplied under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Sale of Liquor to Aborigines.—This is prohibited in each of 
the Colonies. 


PROHIBITION OF THE SALE OF LIQUORS TO DRUNKARDS. 


The Victorian law provided that when it is made to appear 
in open court, or at the discretion of the justices in chambers, 
that any person by excessive drinking of liquors misspends, 
wastes, lessens, his or her estate, or greatly injures his or her 
health, or endangers or interrupts the peace and happiness of 
his or her family, the justices having jurisdiction in the city or 
town, orin any municipal district in which such person resides, 
in petty sessions assembled shall in writing under the hands 
of any two such justices, prohibit all licensed persons from sell- 
ing or supplying to him or her any liquor for the space of twelve 
calendar months, and such justices or any other two such jus- 
tices may at the same time or any other time, in like manner 
prohibit the selling or supplying of any such liquor to the said 
person by any licensed person of any other city or town, or dis- 
trict to which the person shall or may be likely to resort for the 
same period of twelve months. The law provided for renewing 
the prohibition where necessary, and for inflicting a penalty, 
not exceeding £10, upon persons who knowingly sell or supply 
liquor to a prohibited person. Provisions of similar effect are 
made in the laws of each of the other Colonies. 


INTERROGATION 5.—AS TO INTEMPERANCE AS RELATED TO 
POVERTY, IMMORALITY, AND CRIME. 


The licensing laws which have been described may be re- 
garded as fairly good of their kind. But universal experience 
proves that it is impossible to carry on the sale of intoxicating 
liquors without producing intoxication. Hence drunkenness 
and its attendant evils are found in Australia, and to an extent 
which should excite alarm in the minds of all well-wishers of 
the country. ; 

The number of arrests for drunkenness in the respective Col- 
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onies are as follows: New South Wales, 1891, 22,075 ; Queens- 
land, 1889, 6,160 ; South Australia, 1889, 2,003 ; Tasmania, 1889, 
1,155; Victoria, 1891, 18,057 ; West Australia, 1889, 3,475. The 
arrests in West Australia include those for some other offences 
grouped with drunkenness, so that the figures cannot be used 
for the purpose of comparison with those of the other Colonies. 
The arrests may rise or fall according to the vigilance dis- 
played by the police, and in any case it is well known that large 
numbers of persons become intoxicated without being locked 
up for the offence. Excluding West Australia, New South 
Wales has the most drunkenness as indicated by the arrests, 
the ratio of 1 to each 52 of the population. Victoria comes 
next with a ratio of 1 to each 63. South Australia appears to 
have the honor of being the most sober of the group. 

As in other lands, the vice of drunkenness is but the base of 
the mountain of miseries which rise from the liquor traffic. 

Poverty and vagrancy follow as a natural sequence. The an- 
nual drink expenditure per head of population averages as fol- 
lows: West Australia, £6 ros ($31.62); Victoria, £5 145 5d 
($27.83) ; Queensfand, 45 95 4d ($26.50); New South Wales, 
44 125 3d ($22.44) ; Tasmania, £3 os 7a ($14.73); South Aus- 
tralia, £2 195 ($14.35). 

After allowing for children, for a large number of adult ab- 
stainers, and for many who drink rarely and little, the amount 
actually spent by the r+gular drinkers would show as very large. 
At present, as the result of unprecedented commercial depres- 
sion, some persons of thrifty and temperate habits are reduced 
to poverty ; but under normal conditions the only abject pov- 
erty to be found in Australia is the result of intemperance and 
Rindried vices. The majority of the inmates of the various 
benevolent asylums, excluding those who have been disabled 
by accident, are men who squandered their wages in the public- 
house, and have now, in the evening of life, to depend upon the 
care of the community. The leaders of the Gordon Institute 
for Street Boys in Melbourne state that 80 per cent. of the boys 
found neglected in the streets are the offspring of drunken 
parents. The head of the Department for Neglected Children 
in Victoria expressed his opinion that 90 per cent. of the chil- 
dren left as a charge upon the State, were so because of the 
intemperance of the father or mother, or both. In all inhabited 
parts of the Australian continent, outside of the cities, a class 
of wanderers called “‘swagmen” are founds ,Many of them are 
now in the evening of life, and were in the country when men 
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had countless opportunities of getting on. They have had these 
opportunities and lost them, They may now be found in all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places. Like Will Carleton’s tramp 
their “home is where night finds” them. Their clothing is thin 
and ragged; all their worldly possessions are in the “swag” 
carried on the back. The only thing about them that’s heavy 
is the heart. And on getting into conversation with these wan- 
derers, the story almost always is, “ But for the drink I would 
have been well-off and respectable to-day.” 

At the present time the Melbourne Hospital, which accom- 
modates upwards of 4,000 in-patients yearly, in addition to the 
out-patients, sometimes numbering 300 in one day, is in strait- 
ened circumstances, in consequence of the depression affecting 
the giving power of subscribers. A proposal has just been 
made by one of the medical officers that the Hospital should 
receive all the Metropolitan Licensing fees, because the public- 
houses are responsible for most of the patients. It was stated 
by a leading member of the Committee, who has no bias in 
favor of temperance, that the public-houses are responsible for 
four-fifths of the patients who go to the institution. 

A large proportion of Australian crime and immorality is 
necessarily the product of the liquor traffic, or has drink as its 
ally. The number of persons apprehended or summoned for 
all offences, including drunkenness, in Australia, totals nearly 
200,000 in the year, which, for a population of 3,200,000 per- 
sons, looks very serious. The bulk of the offences are, of 
course, of a minor character, and are dealt with summarily. 
From the evidence of those best qualified to give an opinion,— 
judges, police magistrates, and the governors and chaplains of 
gaols—it appears that from three-fourths to nine-tenths of 
‘Australian crime is due directly or indirectly to drink. The 
balance of testimony leans towards the higher estimate. 

Recently in Sydney, Judge Murray, of the New South Wales 
Supreme Court, in passing sentence for manslaughter said: 
“that, as was so often the case, that horrible murder—he could 
call it by no other name—was committed when the prisoner 
was drunk. Nothing of the kind would have occurred had it 
not been for that curse of the country,—the worst that had ever 
fallen upon any country in the world,—drink. As to the woman 
her end was possibly the best thing that could have happened 
to her, but it was not in mercy but in brutality that the prison- 
er suddenly broughtisher wasted and wrecked life to an end. If 
it were not for those men who made it their business—those 
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men who ruined and damned both body and soul by selling drink 
under all circumstances and conditions, to make a living out 
of this wretched and disgusting trade—offences such as the 
prisoner had committed would never happen.” 

Mr. Justice Hodges, of the Victorian Supreme Court, sitting 
lately at Sale, said that: “Drink appeared to be the cause of 
nine-tenths of the crimes that were committed.” 

In giving evidence before the New South Wales Drink 
Enquiry Commission, the Rev. J. D, Langley expressed the 
opinion (formed from experience when Chaplain of Berrima 
gaol for a period of two years), “that go per cent. of the crimi- 
nality is directly or indirectly the result of drink; that crimes of 
violence, such as highway robberies, are sometimes indirectly due 
to drink, but not often; that in very many cases of bush-ranging, 
burglary, and manslaughter, drink is directly or indirectly the 
cause, as also incases of rape. That 9o percent. is the very low- 
est proportion of criminals whose crime can be traced to drunken- 
ness; that these opinions are the result of observation and con- 
versation with the prisoners; that they would have no object 
in making such an excuse; that intemperance is also the cause 
of a great amount of demoralization and immorality among 
all classes.” 

When before the same Commission, Mr. Maclean, Comptrol- 
‘ler-General of Prisons, stated: “That a great number, in fact 
it has been quite a.:ommon thing, of prisoners in the gaols 
telling him that drink was the cause of their crimes; that in 
most cases crimes of violence are especially the result of drink; 
that a very large proportion of the crime of the Colony is due 
to drunkenness; that drink is not the incentive in such crimes 
as highway robberies or burglaries, but that the men who com- 
mit these crimes generally ‘have orgies at times.’”’ 

Mr. Justice Webb, Victoria, said at Sale: “Drink is the 
cause of nearly every crime.” 

The Chief-Justice of New South Wales, Sir Frederick Darley, 
said: “Seven-tenths of the crime in the community could be: 
traced directly, or almost directly to drink. At the first assize 
at which he presided, every single case was directly traceable 
to drink.” 

Mr. Call, when Senior Police Magistrate of Melbourne, 
declared that: “ Nine-tenths of the charges investigated at 
the City Court were the direct result of intoxication.” At that 
court 10,000 cases were tried annually. 

Many years ago Sir William Denison said: “In my position 
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as Governor, not only of this Colony but also of the neigh- 
boring Colony of Tasmania, I have had full experience of the 
baneful effects of intemperance, and I can safely say that go 
out of every 100 of those unfortunate persons suffering the 
penalty of their crimes, can trace their misfortunes to intoxi- 
cating liquors.” 

Referring to the social evil which exists in all Australian 
cities, the greatest authority on rescue work amongst the fallen 
women says: “If the liquor traffic were abandoned, prostitu- | 
tion would be reduced to a minimum; as, if the girls had not 
alcohol to fly to, they would soon come to their senses and 
leave their life of sin.” 

Testimony of the foregoing character might be multiplied, 
but that quoted is sufficient to show that the liquor traffic in 
Australia is the source of the same evils which have aroused 
the energies of reformers to secure its suppression in older 
countries. 


INTERROGATION 6.—AS TO WHAT EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO DIS- 
COURAGE THE USE, MANUFACTURE, AND SALE OF INTOXICANTS, 


In each Colony there are temperance organizations which aim 
at the promotion of total abstinence, and the securing the pro 
hibition of the liquor traffic. The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, affilated with the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, is established in each of the Colonies. The 
Good Templar organizations are found in each Colony in vary- 
ing degrees of strength. The Order of Rechabites, and of 
Sons of Temperance, Temperance Friendly Benefit Societies, 
are strong in membership and funds. Bands of Hope, and 
other juvenile temperance organizations, are found in most 
of the inhabited parts of the continent. In Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, and South Australia, temperance 
lesson books, teaching abstinence from alcohol, are used in 
the State schools. Temperance sentiment is strong in some of 
the religious denominations, and is awakening in the others, 
The League of the Cross is gaining many adherents to total 
abstinence from the Roman Catholics of Victoria. The Church 
of England Temperance Society is not yet strong, but is develop- 
ing. There are many other total abstinence societies under 
this name and other names. The Victorian Alliance for the 
Suppression of the Liquor Trafficis a political organization, and 
has united all the temperance organizations in the Colony in 
the effort to secure “ prohibition through the will of the 
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people.” The South Australian Alliance is doing the same, 
and the New South Wales Local Option League has a similar 
object in view. Briefly stated, the policy of the temperance 
party in the respective Colonies is to agitate for the legislative 
machinery which would enable local communities to suppress 
the liquor traffic,and at the same time to createa strong temper- 
ance sentiment, so that when the machinery is secured the motive 
power will be available. It is believed by many that a day 
will come when the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors will be prohibited throughout a federated Australia. 

Many of the best men and women in the Colonies are devot- 
ing their energiesto the accomplishment of this object; and 
their success would not be the first instance in the world’s his- 
tory of the realization of the dream of the earnest and enthusi- 
astic reformer, 


Gro. H. Watvace, Consul General. 
UY. S. Consulate General, Melbourne, Australia, March 21, 1893. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Hon. WitiiAM F. Wuarmton, Asst. Secretary of State, Washing- 
(On D). Cee 


Sir:—Referring to Department’s circular of December 14th 
last, as to intoxicating liquors in Switzerland, I have the honor 
to transmit certain papers issued by the Government, at Berne, 
and covering this subject. 

As to paragraphs x and 3, of the Department’s circular, I 
may add that I wrote to Mr. Hinnen, the Vice-Consul at Berne, 
asking him, in the absence of any Minister there, to try and 
secure information at the proper Department that I could 
embrace in areport. He replied, saying he, too, had received 
the Department’s circular, and had forwarded all the informa- 
tion he could obtain, 

As to paragraph 4 of the circular I can only report that as 
the use of wines and liquors is almost universal in Switzerland 
I know of little organized or successful efforts being made to 
discourage their use. 

Some such efforts have been made on the part of a few, but 
they are in no sense general. The relation of intemperance to 
poverty and crime is about the same here as elsewhere, and so 
acknowledged by press and people. Drunkenness, however 
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does not exist in Switzerland in any such proportion as in the 
United States. «This may be accounted for by the almost uni- | 
versal use of pure wines and beers in the place of whiskey, 
brandy, and rum. 

In those sections of the country where liquors, brandies, | 
etc., etc., are most in use, drunkenness has been on the increase, 
and efforts have been made to combat it. The general govern- 
ment control of the production and sale of alcohol must in 
itself, to a certain small extent, limit its misuse. 

The official papers enclosed herewith are : 

1. Resolution of the Bundesrath as to the execution of the 
alcohol law. 

2. Division of the receipts of the alcohol monopoly, 1891 
to 1895. 
3. Ordinance of the Federal Court as to export of liquors, 

etecic; 

4. Federal laws as to brandies, liquors, etc., etc. 

5. Federal laws as to Denaturiren of alcohol. 

6. Laws of the Canton of St. Gall as to alcohol, etc., etc. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


S. H. M. Byers, Consul General. 
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PRE AOE. 


WHEN it was proposed to call a World’s Temperance Con- 
gress to meet during the World’s Exposition, it was clearly 
seen that the attractions of the Exposition would necessarily 
detract from the Congress, and unless the results of the Con- 
gress could be gathered-up and published in permanent form, 
the value would be almost wholly lost. It was expected, how- 
ever, that one volume would contain all that would’be said and 
written for the occasion, but the work grew upon our hands as 
the matter progressed, and the result is, two large volumes of 
most valuable material for all the hosts of Temperance in all 
parts of the world. In sending out this second volume of the 
Congress proceedings, we desire to most heartily thank all 
those who have so promptly and generously assisted in the 
work, whether by preparation of papers, the delivery of ad- 
dresses, or the subscribing to the fund necessary to carry on 
the undertaking. 

The labor connected with the preparation for the Congress, 
together with its n.ecetings and the issue of its volumes, has 
been great, but it has been a labor of love with the hope and 
earnest desire that it may prove a strong bond of union and 
effort on the part of all the friends of the cause who have been 
brought so closely together from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
_and that it will result in giving a-new impetus to the move- 
ment which shall ultimately rid the world of the drink habit 
and the drink traffic. 

The commingling together in these volumes of over two 
hundred representatives of the cause from the different nations 
of the earth, and the comparison of views and the interchange 
of sentiments is in itself an inspiration and a benediction. 

The desire and object of the Congress was to bring together 
the representatives of all countries, of all organizations, and all 
denominations—all kinds of workers in all departments, and all 
methods of work, to compare notes, exchange views, to collect 
statistics, and secure histories of the cause in all parts of the 
globe. 

(3) 


4 . PREFACE, 


The Congress was for the interchange of views and ideas 
and not for the formulating of rules or methods, or for the 
declaration of principles. Each writer and speaker is respon- 
sible for his own statements and conclusions. It is a cause of 
great gratification that so much common ground could be 
found to stand upon of sound principles among all nations of 
the earth. A calm and careful examination of the situation, as 
it is presented at the present time, the world over, of what has 
been done and what is proposed to be done, gives a clearer 
view of what is necessary for the final triumph of our princi- 
ples. 

There is no one royal road to victory. All roads, all methods, 

_all “shibboleths ” are needed and important, “ Wherever you‘ 
see a head, hit it.” There is unity in all this diversity; let us - 
have more charity for our fellow-workers, more hate of the 
drink, If the sending forth of this work shall serve to bring 
the friends of Temperance nearer together, cause a better un- 
derstanding of the work and bring the workers in closer union 
we shall feel amply rewarded for all the toil and labor which 
it has created. 

The distant parts of the world are coming nearer together 
every year. Steam and electricity, the telegraph and tele- 
phone, and other forces in nature are developing so rapidly, 
that it is very easy now to gather together the various nations 
of the earth in one grand convention, to consult and confer 
upon common interests. 

It is hoped that these volumes, the latest outcome of these 
improved facilities for international communication, may con- 
tribute largely to hasten in many countries emancipation from 
the drink curse, and the upbuilding of the Master’s kingdom. 


Tue EpITor. 
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SOME RESULTS ‘OF "THE * WORLD'S TEM-— 
PERANCE CONGRESS. 


For the first time in the history of the cause of temperance, 
representatives of the nations of the earth assembled in coun- 
cil together to exchange views, compare notes, and discuss 
foundation principles relating to the drink habit and the drink 
traffic in all parts of the world. -It was a most remarkable 
gathering of the leaders in this great reform. The personal 
attendance of so many delegates representing all organizations 
and denominations and interests was one of great significance. 
The countries that were unable to send delegates in person 
were ably and fitly represented by carefully prepared Histories 
and Papers from some of the foremost representatives of the 
cause in their midst. With about 700 delegates whose creden- 
tials were received as elected and over 400 who registered their 
names as present, and other hundreds in attendance who did 
not register, representing over 30 international and 80 State 
organizations, with nearly too church organizations and many 
local societies, the Congress was truly representative and in- 
fluential. 

All these, representing every phase of the question and all 
varieties of methods and beliefs, met upon a common platform 
and for three days conferred together and sought a world’s 
remedy for the world’s greatest curse. 

The Histories presented to the Congress from 60 great Na- 
tional organizations and from nearly 35 different countries, to- 
gether with official reports from nearly 40 American Consuls 
from various countries of the globe, make a volume of nearly 600 
pages, comprising the most important facts and statistics ever 
published. The carefully prepared papers by about 40 well- 
known and able leaders in this reform, and the addresses of 
nearly 7o men and women during the three days of the Con- 
gress, and printed in this volume, will be found of great value 
and interest in this great reform. 

The results of such a Congress cannot be fully recorded in 
this brief paper. They are world-wide and far-reaching. 
Some of the most apparent are as follows: 


(11) 
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1. The Congress revealed in clearer light than ever before the 
universality of the drink habit. Every country feels its baneful 
influence and blighting curse. The testimony was conclusive 
that it curses all nations alike, and is the enemy of all progress 
and all true civilization. Alcohol poisons Christian and heath- 
en alike, if they drink it. 

2. Everywhere the nations of the earth are seeking for a sure 
remedy for the world-wide evil. Some are groping in the dark, 
vainly using proposed remedies which other nations have ex- 
perimented with before and have discarded as utterly useless 
to either restrict or diminish the evil in their midst. 

3. All these two hundred speakers and writers were unani- 
mous and hearty in the belief that total abstinence from the 
beverage use of intoxicants was the only safe, wise, and right- 
eous course for the individual, and the only rational and effect- 
ive basis of real and abiding temperance reform. 

4. As to legislative methods concerning the drink traffic, ab- 
solute and entire prohibition of the manufacture and sale was 
almost universally accepted as the ultimate end and aim, Lo- 
cal option, restriction, heavy penalties, and laws to circumscribe 
and limit the evil, were favored as temporary measures while 
public sentiment was maturing for its entire overthrow. A 
higher tax was favored by a fewas a help toward prohibi- 
tion. 

A recommendation that the saloons be made an objective 
point of attack on the part of all opponents of the drink traffic, 
whatever their difference of opinion as to other particulars, 
commanded the assent of the Congress. It was rendered quite 
clear that effective legal restraint of the traffic in any country 
is practicable only to the extent that an enlightened public opin- 
ion has prepared the way. 

5. Great importance was attached to educational methods, 
and the absolute necessity of showing and teaching the true 
nature and effects of alcohol upon the human system, was not 
only emphasized with great power by nearly all the delegates, 
but it was felt that this department must not only be encour- 
aged but prosecuted with redoubled energy in all departments 
of work. 

6. A most encouraging feature of the Congress was the in- 
terest it took in the work among the children and youth, and 
the importance of pushing this branch of the work was 
strongly emphasized. In this department Great Britain leads 
the world. Her systematic effort and magnificent organiza- 
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tion was duly presented, and should be not only an object-les- 
son, but an incentive to active work among all the nations of 
the earth. In America, while most of the States and Territo- 
ries have laws upon their statute-books in favor of teaching the 
nature and effects of alcohol upon the human system, yet their 
efficiency is greatly impaired by the lack of teachers who have 
studied this branch of their work, or are not in sympathy with it, 
together with the indifference, if not actual opposition of 
school boards, especially in the larger cities of the land. A 
new impulse has been given by this Congress to the movement 
for Juvenile Temperance Societies and the education of the 
children in Sunday-schools upon this great question. 

7. One most encouraging and gratifying result of this Con- 
gress is the new interest manifested in the medical aspect of 
this question. The interest in the able scientific papers pre- 
sented and the work of the American Medical Temperance As- 
sociation showed a new awakening in this direction. Physi- 
cians should be total abstainers to be qualified to prescribe al- 
cohol in any form as a medicine. The able papers and ad- 
dresses in this volume will receive world-wide attention. 

8. The position of the Church universal on this question was 
peculiarly gratifying. Of twenty or more leading denomina- 
tions, all but two or three in their highest judicatures have 
pronounced for absolute total abstinence for the individual 
and prohibition by the State. The clergy are more and more 
coming to take a right stand on this question. The rank and 
file are not yet all up to the standard. In nearly every de- 
nomination, however, gratifying progress is being made. 

g. One of the most gratifying results of the Congress was the 
prompt and hearty response by the Secretary of State at Wash- 
ington to the request of the National Temperance Society to 
send out to the various American Consuls of the world the four 
questions formulated by the Society: As to the quantity and 
kind of intoxicating liquor produced ; Governmental methods 
of dealing with the manufacture and sale; As to intemperance 
as related to poverty, immorality, and crime; and, What effort 
was being made by the nations of the earth to discourage the 
manufacture and use of intoxicants, The transmission of these 
official reports, as returned to the Government at Washington, 
to this Society, and their exclusive publication in the first vol- 
ume of this work, marks an epoch in the history of the Govern- 
ment, and of this reform, worth all the effort of this Congress. 
While some of them contain opinions of Consuls who are not 
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in hearty sympathy with the temperance reform, yet the official 
statistics and reports are of great value. 

10. The coffee-house movement received a new impetus from 
this Congress. The reports from Great Britain, where coffee- 
houses have been such a remarkable success, brought out an 
interesting discussion, and created a new interest in the move- 
ment. 

11. The fraternity and unity of so many great organizations 
with such diversified interests and methods, is peculiarly grat- 
ifying. There was great unity in all their diversity. The good 
fellowship and hearty “God speed ” was an uplift and a bene- 
diction. 

Other results, not here enumerated, will doubtless occur 
to our readers. For all that has been revealed, we thank God 
and take courage. The cause seems greater, the aim higher, 
the end nearer, and the victory more certain than before we 
met. The Lord hasten the day. 

Tue EDITOR. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD'S TEM.- 
PERANCE CONGRESS. 


HALL or CoLumBus, 
Wor Lp’s TEMPERANCE CONGRESS, 
Monpay Morwnino, June 5, 1893, 10.30. 


RECEPTION TO THE DELEGATES. 


These Congresses were called to order and formally opened 
by Charles C. Bonney, General President of the World’s Con- 
gresses of 1893, at whose request the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fallows 
invoked the Divine blessing. 

In his address of welcome, the President said, in substance, 
that while there might be differences of opinion in relation to 
the best mode of dealing with the evils of intemperance, there 
was a universal agreement in regard to the existence of those 
evils, and the necessity of mitigating and, as far as possible, 
removing them, The temperance movement as it exists in the 
world to-day is of < two-fold character. It is a moral move- 
ment, advancing by moral means; and a legal movement, pro- 
ceeding against admitted evils by the enforcement of coercive 
legislation. 

The Temperance Reform, properly understood, does not un- 
duly interfere with personal liberty, but arises from the instinct 
of self-preservation, by which society, which is only a larger 
man, endowed with all the human attributes, seeks to protect 
itself against the assaults of drunkenness, insanity, and crime. 
Human progress is, for the most part, the result of rational 
experiment. Any measure which promises good results may 
be put to the test of experience. If it realizes expectations, it 
will be continued; if not, it may be abandoned. 

In the nature of the human mind, the ideal will always seek 
to reach heaven at a single bound; while practical wisdom, 
taking a surer and better way, “will build the ladder by which 
we rise from the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, and will 
mount to its summit round by round.” All rational measures 


and their supporters are entitled to respect and fair treatment. 
(15) 
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He who demands such respect and treatment for total absti- 
nence or prohibition should be ready to accord the same to 
those who believe that restriction and regulation will best ac- 
complish the desired end. Alike in the Departments of Tem- 
perance, Moral Reform, Religion, and all the others, the regula- 
tions of the World’s Congress Auxiliary prohibit attacks on 
persons, parties, and systems, leaving the representatives of 
each perfectly free to affirm to the world whatever they believe 
will promote the welfare of their fellow-men. On this plat- 
form, which is but the Golden Rule applied to the occasion, 
prohibition and high license, political and non-partisan effort, 
moral suasion and law-enforcement, may meet to take counsel 
how they may best unite all their forces against the common 
enemy. 

The supreme effort of every just temperance reform should 
be the saving of the rising generation. If the boys can be 
kept from forming habits of dissipation and vice, there will be 
little danger that they will be led astray after they reach ma- 
ture years. If the great army of drunkards can be deprived of 
its recruits, its members will rapidly decrease and soon a better 
day will come. 

The economic aspect of the temperance question is quite too 
important to be overlooked. If the people of the world could 
save the money wasted in strong drink, they could almost ban- 
ish poverty, and substitute for the hovel the comfortable shel- 
ter; for rags, a suitable raiment; and transform the great river 
of intemperance, woe, and death that runs through human so- 
ciety, into a great stream of plenty, happiness, and peace. 

(Mr. Bonney here announced the meetings for the ensuing 
week.) 

The principal feature of this morning’s session will be an ad- 
dress on the subject of the World’s Congresses of 1893, to be de- 
livered by His Grace Archbishop John Ireland, of St. Paul, who 
is chairman of the General Committee of Organization by 
which this Congress has been organized, 

Miss Frances E. Willard, with Lady Somerset, whom we ex- 
pected to be with us, is unfortunately detained in England by 
ill-health, but we shall send to her over the sea our heartiest 
sympathy and our warmest hope for her recovery, with the 
wish that before the season is over she may be able to be with 
us at the World’s Congresses of 1893. Following the Arch- 
bishop’s address there will be brief responses by other distin 
guished people present, I have the honor and pleasure to pre: 
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sent to you Archbishop Ireland, the orator of the present 
occasion. 


Archbishop IRELAND spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The noblest warfare 
is that of peace in the service of humanity. The soldiers of 
this warfare I have the honor to salute this morning. I have 
in times past rested my eyes on the battalions of armed men 
ready to shed their blood for the defense of country. Noble 
was their ambition and great the victory they hoped for, but 
far more sublime and far more inspiring is the gathering of the 
armies of temperance from all parts of the country, from all 
parts of the civilized world, to do service also for humanity and 
show forth the most perfect disinterestedness and heroism. 
The armies on the battlefields of blood may hope to accom- 
plish much with the sacrifice of life and with much suffering. 
The armies of intemperance propose to do good in a manner 
that brings no hardship, no suffering. They propose to lift up 
the millions more than the armies of bloody warfare could do. 
They show forth the most absolute disinterestedness and un- 
selfishness, There is nought for each soldier to be gained but 
opposition, misrepresentation, and misstatements of his inten- 
tions and motives. The armies of temperance are the soldiers 
of moral heroism ; they are heroes because before striving to 
bring others to subdve appetite they subdue their own appe- 
tite, that their words may be more efficacious. The mere moral 
heroism is far more difficult than physical prowess. We have 
seen those who have been victors on many battlefields the ver- 
jest cowards when it was a question of subduing the human ap- 
petite. You are moral heroes because you expose yourselves, in 
the work you undertake, to be frequently, I may say to be con- 
tinuously, misunderstood and misrepresented, by those to whom 
you bring health and happiness, who at first will not believe 
you. Even the good, the religious men of the world who 
wouldn’t dare to publicly say a word against your efforts, but 
in their own hearts clinging yet to the appetite for drink, will 
strive by covert sneers and misrepresentations to ward away 
from themselves the power of your words spoken against the 
evils of intemperance. You are the soldiers of practical relig- 
ion. This, says the New Testament, is religion to comfort the 
widow and the orphan, and on the last day, the judgment of 
Christ upon men shall bear largely upon their works of charity 
for their neighbors. Christ is to be our brother, our fellow- 
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man. He tells us-that what we do to the least among these is 
done to Himself. A cup of cold water offered in His name 
shall not lose its reward. Inthe name of this Christian charity, 
in the name of religion, in the name of humanity, in the name 
of love for country and for fellow-man, we meet to-day to inau- 
gurate this Congress of Temperance, and to strive as far as we 
can among ourselves to draw conclusions as to the best methods 
to be pursued in our warfare, to strive to awaken in our own 
souls and to encourage the heroism that is needed that we may 
succeed. It is true that the hundreds of thousands and the 
millions even around us look with very little interest upon our 
deliberations. This is no cause for discouragement. We feel 
in the depths of our own souls that we are doing right, that we 
have the approval of the Most High, and that we are serving 
men in the most practical manner possible. We are dealing 
indeed with the great and hideous evil, and it is not necessary 
that I should more than draw the merest of outlines of the ter- 
rible miseries which the abuse of alcoholic drink inflicts on hu- 
man society. We have thought over this evil, and our hearts 
have grieved in seeing it. We have only to look around us in 
every city and in every village and notice how widespread it is. 
It is well we often fix our regard on the extent and depth of 
the evil in order to maintain in our souls the strong courage 
which we need in this warfare. It is a mystery, indeed, how this 
evil of intemperance is allowed to spread without the nations 
rising up in indignation and declaring that it must at once and 
forever be repressed. 

Whence comes the apathy of all men in its presence it is hard 
to state, but I believe for myself that the root is in our own ap- 
petite. So many love the taste of drink, so many love the tem- 
porary vibration of the nerves which it brings, that they blind 
themselves to the miseries inflicted on others and the miseries 
at their own door,—by thinking that they can enjoy somewhat 
the use of liquor without going to any extremes. It is a great 
fallacy. Whatever we may say of the principle that the mere 
use of liquor in itself is not a moral wrong, the fact remains 
that liquor taken into the system in small quantities works de- 
mon-like to create an appetite for itself, and the time is not long 
distant when he who believes himself the safest is the victim of 
drink. We have known the very cedars of Lebanon to have 
been laid low in the valleys of sin and misery; we have seen 
the youths of the land go forth from the parental roof into their 
career, hopeful and ambitious, and after a few years later we 
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saw them wrecks, because they fancied they could take a social 
glass without any harm. Whatever may be the effect on the 
individual, there is the great truth that we should press home 
to our fellow-man and ourselves, and that is, that we do not live 
for ourselves individually, we live for our fellow-man, we live 
for God. 

So long as the spirit of selfishness reigns there is no hope for 
religion, no hope for civilization. Alas for the country, alas 
for society when each one may say, “I have only to care for 
myself.” This is the great evil, alas, in humanity,—selfishness. 
We should strive to go out of ourselves and look around and 
see how our fellow-men live and how they suffer; and, oh! how 
much suffering there is because of intemperance! How many 
individuals are the veriest wrecks; how many families have 
lost all peace and happiness; how many wives and mothers 
spend their days and years in silent mourning; how many 
children are sent out in the streets of our city, waifs, defense- 
less and hungry, because of drink. 

From whatever standpoint we look upon this evil of intem- 
perance we are amazed at its hideousness, Consider simply 
the economical aspect of it. We meet in congresses of labor, 
and the labor question has become a great question of the day ; 
we hear it said that the millions of toilers demand that they 
have some part in tie privileges and happiness of this worlu. 
The labor question is a great and a mighty one. Because we 
need to give to every child of God some rays of the sunshine 
which is intended for all, and we need to give to every child of 
God asufficiency of the fruits of the earth which the Creator gave 
to the children of men at Jarge, and not to the few. But at the 
very threshold of this very great labor question comes the tem- 
perance question. It is fearful to think of it, but in this nation 
of the United States over a billion of dollars are annually spent 
in the direct traffic of intoxicating liquors. The liquor being 
the direct cause which makes the individual unable to work and 
the waste of much money because of the injury to the body by 
drink. Time is absorbed in drinking ; the country’s resources 
are scattered to the winds. Much better, if this money that 
were given were taken and cast into the lake, for at least it 
would leave behind it no harm. Here in the beginning of the 
twentieth century in civilization we are taking the riches of the 
country and using them to purchase tears of mourning and 
misery. We are using them so that our families are becoming 
demoralized, and so the very social fabric is in danger. And 
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not only this, we’sit still and look on, we Christians, who have 
an interest in the country and in humanity, and we see the 
armies of liquor interests form in serried ranks, defying their 
fellow-men and defying even the very nation. Isn’t itashame 
and disgrace that in civilized, Christian countries laws should be 
made and guarded sacredly on the statute-book, and yet the liq- 
uor interest throughout the country are able to laugh these laws 
to scorn, and to say to other interests, ‘““Observe these laws as 
you will: we, the liquor interest, are above the law”; and yet, 
say what we will, this is the case in many places. It is a dan- 
ger for the whole nation. What are we coming to?—we may 
well ask, indeed, in wonderment. Is it possible that this na- 
tion,—for the life and preservation of which we have made so 
many sacrifices, for which we have shed our blood on gory bat- 
tlefields,--is to be dominated and ruled by the abettors of in- 
temperance? They besiege the municipal halls, our State and 
Natjonal Legislature ; they make no secret about it; they have 
their organizations in every city and village and throughout 
every township of the land. They collect immense sums of 
money for the purpose of fortifying their powers. They con- 
trol our elections. Is it not true to-day in free America, in the 
country of liberty par excellence, that the candidate for office 
and public favor is compelled, if he wishes to succeed, to come 
to worship at the shrine of vile whiskey and vile wine? Is it 
not so that the members of our legislature in numbers confess 
that in conscience they ought to vote for laws suppressing liq- 
uor and the liquor traffic, and to vote for the enforcement of 
those laws when passed ; and yet they say in the veriest shame, 
that they cannot endanger their political prospects. They know 
if they turn from the halls of legislation to their constituents, 
if they do not vote for the liquor traffic, they would have united 
against them the entire liquor interests. Whatsoever be the 
laws for the closing of the saloon on Sunday, they open them 
in spite of these laws, and call you fanatics, and say, “ We care 
not for you”’; they say they are your masters. They seek and 
obtain political power, and for what purpose? O God of char- 
ity and purity, for what purpose? In order that they may day 
by day and night by night, Monday and Sunday, deal out this 
curse of alcohol to men and women and to boys and girls, 
Their trade is to create an appetite for this hellish drink, for 
every appetite in man and child created is a new opening for 
their wares, a new source of worldly fortune for them. The 
liquor traffic of the land! O, if you wish to see its fruits, go 
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to-day to the asylums and hospitals, go into the cemeteries and 
to the potter’s field, go upon the scaffold where life is offered 
up for the preservation of society. 

I was speaking yesterday toa friend of mine and he told me 
that in some parts of the great Columbian Exposition there 
are arches of triumph and gorgeous pillars erected with whis- 
key-bottles, and beer-bottles, and wine-kegs. He said, ‘Oh, 
the scene is incomplete.” They show to the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people and to the world at large the drink, but why the 
springtime without the autumn? Why show the seed without 
the fruit? And having shown the kegs and the barrels and the 
bottles to the world, let them come with me to the Cook County 
hospital and see there the victims dying of delirium tremens, 
cursing their very existence. Let them come to the jails and 
upon the scaffold, and then if they wish to see more, let them 
go through the various slums of the city and see vice most hid- 
eous, fed upon and fattening upon liquor. Then let them go 
to the homes in the land, and listen to the whisperings of woe 
and terrible suffering that come out of every hovel, aye, out of 
every mansion in the land, telling him of friends and relatives 
ruined and damned because of intemperance. 

The mystery of this apathy. If we were to take up the higher 
aspect of the question and speak in the name of religion, still 
there will be another story. We ask in amazement, how is it 
that we are satisfied, the good religious people of the land, who 
go on Sunday morning to church and pray, and go home and 
thank God that they are not as the publican and Pharisee, that 
they are the just, and they know that Christ died for all; they 
know that they are all in a manner ministers and priests of 
Christ, and in duty bound, as far as they can, to bring salvation 
to all. And they know that hundreds of thousands and mill- 
ions are constantly breaking the laws of God and society ; are 
constantly casting away from their souls the divine beauty and 
exposing themselves to the wrath to come because no one is 
around to counsel them of intemperance, no one is around to 
ward off from them the agents of the liquor traffic who seek to 
rob them of the last penny and are willing, in order to get that 
penny, to rob them of their health, their beauty, and their sal- 
vation. 

We are satisfied to be religious in our conduct without think- 
ing of others. The greatest enemy to-day which religion has 
is intemperance. Not by any means that it is the sole evil, but 
it is at the root of so many other sins and evils. Alcohol is a 
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devilish fluid. Ittimmediately drags down all the moral bar- 
riers ; it deprives a man of the use of his reason by which only 
he is a man, and not only by this prevention of reason, but it 
brings him down to the level of the animal, and awakens his 
most violent animal passions. So that it is the demon’s duty 
to do harm, to destroy virtue, and to inflate every passion. 
Let us then, in the name of religion as well as in the name of 
country and of humanity, go to work and do what we can. 
Sometimes I am asked, what can temperance do? For my part 
I always answer, what canI do? That is not the question. 
What ought Ito do? That is the question. For myself I an- 
swer, if during my life I have spoken as God wishes me to 
speak and extended the arm in defense of virtue and sobriety 
as God wishes me to do, to God I leave the responsibility of the 
results. Let each one do the good within his own reach and he 
has done his full duty. If we all do what we can—if we 
all do our whole duty, immense good shall be done. Ten 
just would have saved Sodom from destruction and a few hun- 
dred heroes in America would save the nation. And why? 
Because a soul-fighting fire spreads abroad the sacred conta- 
gional fire. Virtue there is in the world and love of church and 
love of country, and what is needed is just a few to awaken the 
sentiment of religion, Let us be those few, a few resolute and 
determined, consecrating our lives to the good work and much 
surely willbedone. There are to-day the millions of slaves of in- 
temperance, in their own soul regretting their weakness and only 
waiting some kind friend to come and soothe and encourage them, 

The very agents of the liquor traffic are ashamed of their 
business. They feel in their own hearts that it is contrary to 
God and contrary to humanity, and if we speak aloud many of 
them will listen and will follow our thoughts. There are mill- 
ions in America who, if the fact of the national degradation 
through intemperance were brought home to them, would arise 
as the Americans once arose when the Republic was in danger 
and say, “ We bared our breasts for the battle, we died for the 
country, and this infernal damnation of drink must cease.” 
Let us then meet together for the purpose of being more cour- 
ageous. If nothing else will come from these Congresses but 
a strong resolve to dare and do, they shall have borne much 
and precious fruit. These Congresses are certainly encourag- 
ing. We come together, as has been said, from all countries of 
America and Europe; the world at large is awakened to the 
evils of drink. 
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The different associations for temperance are gathered to- 
gether under the friendly roof of the same hall, but let us con- 
fess it right here in all humility that the soldiers of temperance 
have lost valuable time, for instead of fighting continuously the 
enemy, they sometimes have been fighting one another, and the 
enemies have looked on in delight and have applauded. I am 
delighted that we have the representatives here of all our tem- 
perance associations to meet together this week, and let us all 
in the directions which we think best deal the heaviest blows 
and not mind so much the directions that the others may be 
following. My theory about the different methods of temper- 
ance is largely this: there is the enemy before us, menacing to 
our homes, to our souls, to society and religion, and I say to 
the friends of temperance, go at the enemy with a cannon, or 
any way you like, but meet him. Now it may be that I handle 
with preference one arm rather than another, but if I feel for 
the time being that you are hitting pretty well, I am not going 
to analyze too much your methods or your instruments. I may 
have myself, my own special idea, my own methods, but I have 
made this rule in my temperance work, never to speak an un- 
kind word of other methods. Asa matter of fact we need all 
those methods. We need moral suasion, of course, for without 
moral suasion laws are of no account. Men make laws and ob- 
serve laws and enforce laws when they are themselves convinced; 
hence we must spread abroad instruction on the dangers of in- 
temperance. We must speak to the feelings and to the reason 
of men. We need moral suasion, we need religion, we need 
that moral strength which comes only from the skies to build 
up the poor, wrecked, trembling victim of intemperance. We 
need laws, because they are the expression of the moral and in- 
tellectual convictions of our soul, and when there are no laws 
against evil there is the danger that we do not comprehend the 
evil; and we need laws, not that laws can create virtue of them- 
selves, but we need laws to ward off the fatal hand of the ene- 
my from individual and social virtue. We need laws as a pro- 
test against iniquity. We need the laws to defend the bulwarks 
of society. We need laws against the traitor who will take his 
musket on his shoulder and go out in the field to insult the flag 
of the country, and we need laws, surely, against a liquor in- 
terest that will meet in secret conclave for the purpose of cor- 
rupting our legislation, and when legislation has been passed 
will meet together and say, these laws shall not be observed. 
Now, can this legislation be obtained and endorsed? It can for 
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us. One man says, “I can clear my own little village, but I 
cannot affect the nation.” God bless you. If one village is 
cleared after another the whole nation soon shall be cleared. 
When a man says, “I don’t know if I can get rid of a thousand 
saloons, but I will try and reduce them to four or five hundred,” 
so many fewer devils will there be to roam over the earth. An- 
other man says, “I am in a position to do away with all temp- 
tations, and my fellow-citizens are with me; we have no trouble.” 
Oh, you are happy indeed. We will all hope that some day or 
other the millennium will come, and meanwhile we will do what 
we can. Now if we are united and go forth from these temper- 
ance Congresses with the resolve to live in cordial amiability 
as well as we can, and to deal, each and every one, the heaviest 
blows we can against alcohol, immense results shall have been 
obtained from these Congresses. 


President Bonney: The residue of the morning session will 
be spent in listening to brief responses from representatives of 
the Reform under consideration from different countries. I 
will first quite properly call upon Dr. Albert G. Lawson, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the National Temperance Society. 


Dr. Lawson: Mr. Chairman,—In September, 1889, soon after 
the Columbian Exposition was decided upon, as the oldest na- 
tional organization in this country, representing all departments 
and phases of work, and the organization that has had the honor 
since 1865 of calling each successive National Convention in 
this land, we sent out our first call, and, therefore, very properly, 
as Judge Bonney has suggested, the National Temperance So- 
ciety has the honor of opening this Congress. 

The world moves, and one evidence of it is that I hold in my 
hand in this slight volume, the proceedings of the first World’s 
Temperance Congress held in 1846, in the city of London, in 
which such giants as Lyman Beecher, Dr. John Marsh, and 
others participated. I hold here also, one of the two volumes 
which will contain the proceedings of the present World’s Tem- 
perance Congress. This contains eighty-four histories from 
many lands—for this evil may well be bounded as a man once 
tried patriotically to bound our own land, on the north by the 
aurora, on the south by midnight, on the east by sunrise, 
and on the west by the Day of Judgment,—that will bound the 
drink question. These eighty-four histories from all lands are 
to be followed by a volume of equal size containing the papers 
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and the addresses to be presented in the successive days of this 
Congress now assembled. Would that we might show the 
spirit also of just such an address as we have heard this morn- 
ing from the Archbishop. He reminded meas he was speaking, 
of one great man before whom we all gladly bow our heads, 
and because of whose work we thank God—that splendid apostle 
of temperance, Father Theobald Mathew. Then in his closing 
words he also brought back to my mind what was said to have 
been the rule at Donnybrook Fair. “ Wherever you see a head, 
hit it.” Wherever you see the demijohn or the wine-bottle or 
anything like that, smite it, as God gives you the power to 
smite. We are told of General Grant that he was wont whena 
new move was to be made to call his generals together and af- 
ter he had counselled with them, he would take out his watch. 
The older officers came to understand what that meant, and 
each man used to take out his watch, for it must be timed to 
the minute with the watch of the commander. Hence, on the 
second night of that tremendous Wilderness contest, though 
sO many were discouraged and disheartened even among the 
chiefs, when the generals took their sealed orders and opened to 
read, “Prepare to move by daylight,” every man knew just 
when daylight would come, by the watch of the commander. 
We who are here to-day in creed, may be in some respects as 
wide apart as the pcles; but in conduct toward this foe, before 
God and man, we are one and inseparable, each determining 
for himself to the utmost of his being to fight to the finish. 
Our National Temperance Society has rightfully the first place, 
because the platform that has been presented here, we are con- 
stantly exhibiting in our own organization. As toward relig- 
ious faith we know none. As toward political faith we know 
none. As toward methods by which you shall lead the tem- 
perance hosts for the smiting down of the drink curse, we know 
none, save that each man shall seek to do his uttermost for ab- 
stinence. We read of Satan as an old lion that goeth about 
constantly, seeking whom he may devour, The liquor lion 
runs on four legs also ; his first leg is Avarice, for greed is at 
the base of this damnable traffic; his second leg is Ambition, 
for corrupt politicians find their way to place through it; the 
next leg is Appetite that will bring the sad wretches to their 
doom; and the last leg—oh, that God would forgive us—the 
last leg is Apathy of those who are confessedly Christ’s. The 
club that destroys will be labelled Annihilation. In the elephant 
country men creep up behind the great creatures and with 
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knives hamstring them so that they are practically defenseless, 
The big brute falls down and cannot use his power. So by 
these two ways would we hamstring and destroy this lion by 
abstinence for the individual, and prohibition for the communi- 
ty, the State, and the country. 

As others are to be presented by the Chairman, and I shall 
have to speak again before the close of the Congress, it is not 
becoming in me to detain you longer. I may be permitted at the 
outset to request gentlemen and ladies from any country who 
are here as delegates, that they will enroll themselves and pre- 
sent their credentials. -We are this morning simply at the be- 
ginning. Milestones are marked from and to, and at this mile- 
stone we stand and look back and back, and from it also we 
look on and on. It is often said, and the current coin has 
its proper use in many directions, “truth crushed to earth 
will rise again.” We are here to-day to vindicate this fact 
among others, that it will only rise when men and women like 
Archbishop Ireland and Miss Willard and many others take 
it up, and at the risk of their lives announce the truth and 
stand for it and hold it, for truth has no power to get up 
and move of itself. While there lapped over from the eigh- 
teenth somewhat of missionary work and somewhat of Bible 
work, this nineteenth century has been sanctified by great be- 
nevolent, philanthropic, and reform institutions. This has been 
pre-eminently the century for the founding of these larger in- 
stitutions that grapple with the underlying depths of need, with 
that vice and sin that have ruined untold numbers. In this 
century, therefore, and fronting forward are all these mighty 
agencies. Not the least among them all is this great cause. 
There is a moral dignity in the Temperance Reform moved of 
God and in line with His purposes, doing His will, and nour- 
ished by His own Spirit. We seek to secure for ourselves and 
for others an emancipation that will be welcomed in heaven, 
the whole body, the whole mind, the whole spirit, through 
Christ redeemed and glorified. There is a text not in the Bi- 
ble, and yet a text out of the practical work of temperance, 
which I commend to your consideration. It has not the sanc- 
tion of Canterbury revisers, hence you must accept it for what 
it seems to be worth. In that immortal chapter of Corinthians 
where that most wondrous apostle, St. Paul, is accounting to 
us the dying and the rising again and the glory of the believer, 
you will remember he uses this significant phrase: “The sting 
of death is sin; the strength of sin is the law.” I want to 
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change a word or two: The sting of the earth is the drink ; the 
strength of the drink is the law. One defiles, and the other 
surrenders men, women, and children to be slain. 


President Bonney: I expected to have had the pleasure at 
the close of the Archbishop’s address of presenting to this 
audience Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. Henrotin, President and Vice- 
President of the Woman’s Branch of the World’s Congress 


' Auxiliary. I have just received word from Mrs. Henrotin that 


they are unable to be present on this occasion, but they will 
speak Thursday and Friday of this week, when I need not say 
they will have the heartiest welcome and the most appreciative 
hearing. 

To show the truly international character of this Congress 
and how cordially is welcomed the beginning of the temper- 
ance movement in any new country, I have the pleasure of 
presenting to you the representative of the Republic of France, 
Marquis de Chasseloup Laubat. 


M. Lauspat: Ladies and Gentlemen,—After the two very 
able speeches which I have just heard, it is impossible for me 
to add anything as to the value which is recognized in every 
land and country of meeting to destroy the evil of drunken- 
ness, therefore I shall only say a few words about the temper- 
ance question in Fiance. About twenty-five years ago that 
question did not exist at all in France. At that time they gave 
wine to the working class, and alcoholism was a thing unknown; 
but since that time we have had a great epidemic of disease 
which has nearly destroyed the whole health of France, and as 
soon as our vineyards were destroyed, alcoholism began im- 
mediately. People were given bad alcohol made out of pota- 
toes and bad corn, etc., and now, I am sorry to say, there have 
been several districts of northern France where much alcohol 
is consumed. Its population is probably eight or ten times 
what it was in ’67 and ’68, and in those districts drunkenness 
and crime and folly make progress every year. There are 
many people who think that the temperance movement ought 
to be started in France; the question is, how to fight the 
abuse of liquor. It is not probable that the French State will 
take any movement as to total prohibition, but I think we are 
going to start one day or other a system of very high license 
upon the saloons and enormously increase the tax upon alco- 
hol, because it is a fact well known in my country that all the 
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harm comes from alcohol alone. In those parts of France 
where the laboring classes can get wine for $3 per 100 bottles 
drunkenness and folly are very scarce; but in places like 
northern France, where they can only get alcohol, such as is 
sold in this country, folly, crime, and drunkenness make great 
progress. Therefore, on behalf of my country, I wish to tell this 
audience that we shall follow with the greatest interest every 
movement and every scheme which will be presented to try and 
abolish as much as possible the frightful results which come 
from alcohol and alcoholism. 


President Bonney: Having heard the voice of France, we 
shall now have a word from Great Britain, and I introduce to 
you the Rev. James Clark, of Manchester, England. 


Rev. James Ciark: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am sorry 
that the conjunction of affairs in England has caused The 
United Kingdom Alliance, to which I belong, to be represented 
by one so little capable of doing justice to its merits. We 
have many able orators among us, but at the present moment 
the battle is not only at the gate, but it is inside the walls of 
Parliament, and every man of great gift for public speaking is 
working at high pressure in the country. But it chanced that 
one who had taken avery large part in the work, not as an 
orator, but as a demonstrator, was able to come to this Con- 
gress and present himself here, and therefore I very cheerfully 
undertook to fulfill the task, trusting to the goodness of your 
hearts to pardon my shortcomings. 

It is about fifty years since light broke upon us, coming 
from the northeastern part of this country, telling us that 
there was hope of a future time when the sale and consump- 
tion of drink should be prohibited. There were very few peo- 
ple ready to receive that message when it came from Portland. 
Perhaps a score of men could be found in the country who not 
only believed that it would be a blessed thing if it could be 
accomplished, but believed faithfully that it could be accom- 
plished. There were thousands of men and women through- 
out the country who were longing for such a consummation, 
but had not faith to believe that it was possible, and the 
growth of faith among us was the great trouble and labor and 
anxiety, and we had among us in the early days that plague to 
which allusion has been made by the Chairman and Arch- 
bishop, the plague of men and women thinking that there was 
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but one way in which temperance work could be worthily and 
successfully done, and therefore there was a great amount of 
dancing upon one another’s toes, by way of making progress 
for the cause, and those who were danced upon wanted to 
dance in return, so that there was a great amount of effort put 
forth in doing nothing at all that was worthy of the doing. 

I cannot say how much I rejoice to hear the spirit in which 
this Congress is to be conducted, and the lines laid down by 
‘the authorities, nor how much I was delighted to hear the 
manly and the powerful speech with which that line of conduct 
was approved and stamped by the Archbishop in the great 
speech to which we have listened, It has always been with me 
an important matter to conserve our forces by using them 
always against the common enemy, and wherever men and 
women are gathered together with that object, I feel myself 
quite at home in the midst of them, We have had, you know, 
great trouble with people who would tell us, whatever methods 
we adopted of fighting the enemy, that we were precisely upon 
the wrong line. My own belief is that the right way of deal- 
ing with the curse of our country is that the individual should 
be a total abstainer from the use of alcohol, and that the State 
should entirely prohibit its sale and manufacture. I am told 
of all sorts of methods by which our objects can be accom- 
plished without taking such terribly strong measures, but not 
by those who have done great things. It is by the theorists 
who are fanatical in their adhesion to things as they are. 
They tell us we should trust to education, and that we should 
trust to moral influence being exercised upon the rising gener- 
ation. My answer to that is, that of all the men and women 
who are engaged in promoting education and in instructing 
the young in the dangers that lie in strong drink, there will be 
none found so active, so powerful, so successful as those who 
are the advocates of total abstinence for the individual and 
prohibition for the State. 

I am inclined, therefore, not to be led astray or away by 
those who want us to use their methods when we have proven 
our own to be good and advantageous. I have a little Band of 
Hope at home—or perhaps they might be offended if they 
heard I had spoken of them as a Band of Hope—but I have 
brought up a family, half a dozen of them, grand men and 
women, all total abstainers from their birth, and they have had 
the advantage of having a mother who was also a total ab- 
stainer. Well, I think with agencies of that kind we are likely 
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to produce right convictions and proper conduct, and to agen- 
cies of that kind I offer my hearty adherence and offer to others 
encouragement that they should make use of them. I believe 
in teaching the children. In connection with my own congre- 
gation, we have six hundred paying members in our Band of 
Hope, consisting of boys and girls Out of that something 
should come in later days to help on the cause of prohibition, 
and I rejoice in the thought that I have given thirty-four years 
of active work for the United Kingdom Alliance for the sup- | 
pression of the liquor traffic while these little incidental mat- 
ters have been going on, and I trust that the incidents will be 
helpful to the great cause and will tend to promote it in some 
serious manner. Now the cause of the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance has grown to considerable proportions. We employ a 
staff of about thirty paid agents, besides having auxiliaries to 
which we make grants that are also employing agents for the 
propagation of our cause, and we have besides that a multi- 
tude of willing workers who are able to give their services 
without receiving pay, and I thank God many times that I have 
been permitted myself to occupy that position through so long 
a period of years. But our agencies are filled by men full of 
zeal and of the Holy Spirit, men who are not laboring for 
money, but are laboring in God’s service, for the love of a good 
cause, and hence we have made the astonishing progress that 
we have. A year ago I should have had to tell you that we 
were hopeful to see some measure brought before the House 
of Commons within a short period, dealing with the great curse 
of our country. To-day I have to tell you that under the aus- 
pices of the Government itself a bill has been brought in, 
which, though it doesn’t go all the length that we desire, goes 
a very long way, and prepares the way for something better to 
come. The bill of the Government suppresses every house 
which is merely a drinking-house, and it is in that class of 
houses that nearly all the mischief is done in our country, It 
permits to exist hotels where they entertain boarders, and res- 
taurants for the supply of food, but these may not sell drink 
apart from food which they supply to their visitors and full 
power is given in the bill for any community that pleases to 
adopt the measure up to that point, and we are persuaded that 
a vast number of our towns and villages will adopt this meas- 
ure as soon as it is put into law. But will it be carried into 
law? Well, the party that is in power is pledged to it by its 
leaders and followers, but politics with us are very difficult 
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matters. The Government may be ever so willing and the 
majority of the House of Parliament may be ever so willing, 
and yet a minority can by strategy cause delay and hinder 
progress so that the measures of the Government do not get 
forward, and in the hurly-burly it is possible, but I hope not 
probable, that our bill also may be delayed; but even then, if 
it should be, we are all greatly encouraged that we should have 
attained the position of having a bill brought in on the respon- 
sibility of the Government, because there is no going back 
from that position. It must in early days be brought to a com- 
plete success. Now if that should come about, America may 
rejoice over its own good work, for it was here that the idea 
was born, and some of us who have come across the Atlantic 
feel that in some humble degree we are like the wise men of 
the East in olden times, we have come to where the star arose. 
We have come here to pay our homage and our expression of 
geod feeling and hearty fellowship to all who are engaged in 
this good work in every degree, and to wish you in all your 
labors speedy and triumphant success, 


President Bonney: A word from Scotland and a word from 
America will bring this session to a close. I have the pleasure 
of presenting to you Mr. Robert Mackay, representing the 
Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance Association of Scot- 
land. 


Mr. Mackay, of Scotland: Ladies and Gentlemen,—In the 
first place I bring fraternal greetings from my country to this 
World’s Temperance Congress, and I was somewhat surprised 
to see the rather small volume that the Rev. Dr. Lawson laid 
upon this table of the proceedings of the convention in Lon- 
don in 1846. I have a very much larger volume of these pro- 
ceedings, and I rejoice to say that I happened to be there. We 
have, like the Rev. Mr. Clark, a very great pleasure in admit- 
ting that we received a great deal of inspiration from the Hon- 
orable Neal Dow’s idea of the Maine law. Since 1851 we have 
followed the successful course of that law. We have seen it 
ratified by the people every time except 1856 and 1857 until 1884, 
when it became part of the constitutional amendment. We 
have heard all sorts of accounts of it. On the one hand we 
were told that the law is openly and flagrantly violated. We 
were told that there are more people in prison than ever be- 
fore, more liquor sold and more crime committed, and in fact 
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prohibition in Maine has put the people in avery bad way. On 
the other hand we find that you have more savings in the sav- 
ings banks in Maine, and peaceful times in nearly three-quar- 
ters of the State. We find also that every time you have got it 
made more and more stringent, until it isas good a law asa law 
can well be. Then we find, when looking at these contradic- 
tory statements, that there is a sort of inconceivability about it. 
The people of Maine, I suppose, could get the constitutional 
amendment resubmitted, and they could vote it out of exist- 
ence if it was so bad, so I cannot conceive why they should 
be so fond of a bad law or why the saloonists should have 
anything to say about a law where more liquor is sold than 
ever before. My Executive sent me over the sea for two 
purposes: to attend this great Congress and get more in- 
spiration for my work, and to take a look around to see really 
what was meant by prohibition in America. Every other morn- 
ing in the paper that I take up I find something from over the 
sea that speaks against prohibition. JI am very sorry that we 
do not find a great many temperance paragraphs coming over 
to neutralize these, but we are accumulating an amount of in- 
formation about you that really would surprise you if I had 
time to tell it. We know a good deal more of America than 
we happen to be credited with. 

So far as Scotland is concerned, listening to that very able 
speech to which we had the pleasure of listening this forenoon, 
I find that there is a great deal of it unnecessary so far as Scot- 
land is concerned. So far as charity is concerned we are all 
one. We have an idea in Scotland that if we have any dirty 
linen to wash we will have this fight out first, and then after 
its success is sure we will wash the linen.’ But in the meantime 
we are like Nehemiah, we cannot come down to fight any man. 
There isn’t a man in Scotland at the present time that would 
get a hearty hearing if he had nothing to do but to say that 
which was evil of his neighbor’s way of work. For sixty-five 
years we have had abstinence. We have taught abstinence as 
a Christian duty, and there is no mistake about our abstinence; 
we want the unconditional surrender and destruction of the 
whole system in Scotland, and we believe we will get it. 

I don’t know if you have a proverb on this side of the water, 
which we have, that if you wish for a silk gown, try for a sleeve. 
In the first place it is some thirty-five years since prohibition 
came to stay in Scotland, and since that time we have been work: 
ing and we have more than 200,000 children in the old country 
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where I came from taught the principles of temperance, and 
that alcohol is the great enen.y of the human race, as bad in 
the drop as inthe bottle. We have gone on steadily, and we have 
tried to educate the churches. Oh, there is no doubt about 
that. I have seen the time when a minister wouldn’t scarcely 
look at me, I was too great a faddist and so on, but as the 
Lord liveth we have educated the churches, and the leading 
denominations last month passed strong resolutions in favor of 
prohibition. There is not a temperance society in my country 
but is united upon prohibition by the will of the people, for the 
people. The petitioning offered for the Government bill shows 
how sound and true we are in regard to that matter. The peo- 
ple of Scotland are as sound as a bell. Agents have addressed 
many meetings and the outcome of it is that I have never seen 
a resolution against prohibition in the length and breadth of 
Scotland carried at any meeting. We appeal to the reason and 
conscience of the people and tell them that they will have to 
answer to God for the result of such teaching, and the plebi- 
scites which the people themselves have taken show they want 
to get a law to close every saloon and make Scotland again a 
land of Bibles and of psalm-singing and of prayer. The Home 
Secretary of Great Britain, who is a Scotch representative, is 
with us. Mr. Gladstone is with us. There has been no angel 
from Heaven to help us unless he prayed a blessing on the 
efforts we made. ‘Ve have prayed earnestly and worked hard, 
and I have every reason to believe that in a short time we 
shall have power to suppress the liquor traffic. 


President Bonney: A word from America and then we will 
adjourn until this afternoon. I have the pleasure ef present- 
ing Bishop Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 


Bishop FatLtows: You will remember that upon one of the 
most remarkable occasions of English naval history, when the 
immortal Nelson threw out from his flagship, “ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,” a Scotchman said to the Eng- 
lishman by his side, “See, he doesn’t say a word about Scotch- 
men.” “No,” was the reply, “because Nelson knows that 
Scotchmen always do their duty,” and I tell you when you get 
the Scotch Church and the Scotch clergy converted. they are 
converted clear through. They make the grandest fighters for 
temperance or any other cause of reform that our heavenly 

‘Father has ever given to the sacramental hosts of God. 
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Now I must bring this interesting meeting to a close with 
just a word. I cannot say how glad we are as Americans, 
native and to the manner boin, and Americans by adoption, 
for the privilege of meeting and greeting these friends from 
across the sea. We have been very courteously told this morn- 
ing by one of the speakers that England has had something to 
learn from America, and with a free heart and soul and spirit 
and love of the temperance cause its ultimate removal by law, 
the crystallized moral sentiment of a community, that that fun- 
damental truth has been taught the United Kingdom by the 
United States. God grant that in His good providence we 
may speedily see the time when the full fruition of the idea 
shall be manifest. 

But now here, to-day, I am sure that these representatives 
will join with me in taking from our own national hymn, its 
closing verse. I have just a little change in the national song, 
for each of the lands they represent. The lands of Hampden 
and Sydney, the land of Bruce and Scott, the land of O’Connell 
and Father Mathew, the land-of Guizot and Chateaubriand, 
the land of Columbus and Isabella, they will all take with the 
other countries this verse from the land of Washington and 
Lincoln, because we sing our own hymn, 


‘* My country, ’tis of thee,” 
in the strains of the tune of, “God save the Queen.” We sing, 
‘Ve banks and braes 0’ bonnie doon” 


again and again, and “ Erin, Mavourneen, and Erin go bragh ” 
“is upon the lips of many of us, and I know that every temper- 
ance worker wishes to put the spirit of the Marseillaise into 
his temperance movement, 


‘*March on, march on, to victory or death.” 


So I give to these countries and to all they represent our own 
sentiment : 
“‘ Conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, ‘In God will we trust’; 
And the Temperance banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


President Bonney: The first member admitted into the Im- 
perial Society of Germany was the great General Von Moltke, 
who, if he were living to-day, would be willing to send usa 
word of cheer and encouragement for this occasion. The 
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meeting is now adjourned, and will reconvene in this hall at 
two o’clock. 
Adjourned. 


HALL oF CoLumBus, 
Monpay AFTERNOON, June 5, 1893. 


RECEPTION OF FOREIGN DELEGATES. 


The first session of the World’s Temperance Congress as 
called by the National Temperance Society was held in the af- 
ternoon, Rev. Albert G. Lawson, chairman of the Committee, 
presiding. The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock, by 
Dr. Lawson. The following were appointed Secretaries of the 
Congress: J. N. Stearns, B. R. Jewell, B. F. Parker, Mrs. C. 
B. Buell, Mrs. S. W. Ingham, Miss L. Penney, Rev. C. H. Mead. 

Dr. Lawson: It was very fittingly said this morning that 
this Congress was not the least of all that are called to assem- 
ble during the summer. There may be those indeed who think 
that we exaggerate our relationship to the reformatory work of 
the world if we say it is not only not the least but is by all odds 
the greatest, for we do not know of any other kind of demon 
whose power equals that of the demon of drink. There goes 
into the hopper, not grain to be ground, but bodies and im- 
mortal souls to be utterly destroyed. In this Congress because 
of its broad platform, and because we welcome from every point 
of the compass those who desire to make an effort toward the 
overturning of the drink monster, it is our hope to show that 
“in the multitude of counsellors there is victory.” Scientists 
tell us that all the glory of the rainbow, all the possible shades 
of light are present in the white light which is all colors. So 
may we, through the bringing together of all the various 
organizations into one Assembly show that we in a very fair 
and honorable sense are all united by one spirit and aim and 
for one great warfare. It is quite clear to those who know the 
least of this evil that the drink is no respecter of race or tongue, 
of name or nation, of color or sex orage. Drink has no regard 
for place or position ; archbishops and primates, and those who 
stand in lower professional service, tumble headlong, if alcohol 
comes in to take control and get command. Without respect 
of place or time or position, when once you have admitted the 
evil it always strikes for the pilot, it always takes control of 
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the enginery, it always begins by the mastering of the will and 
the moral nature, and so renders the being incapable of control 
or rightful conduct. Now largely because of the fact that the 
drink curse is manifest everywhere, we have come together, 
not as schemers, not as experimenters, not as beginners in a 
primary class. We have resolved not only for our own satis- 
faction, but that which we believe is everywhere demonstrated, 
that there are these three things at least, which must be met 
and overcome. First the need, for the drink curse is always 
the same in its effect upon organ and member and function, 
upon nerve and body, and upon every power of the being. 
Then again, there is the mischievous legislation that in all our 
lands is too often legislation on the side of the strong to bind © 
down the weak, and on the side of the wrong to destroy if pos- 
sible the rights of the innocent. And the third thing that we, 
alas, too often find, is the indifference of those who ought to be 
our stalwart and true friends and co-workers. This indiffer- 
ence, added to the direct curse of the drink and the mischiev- 
ous power of unrighteous legislation, makes the sad threefold 
cord to bind down multitudes into abject helplessness. As there 
is a gravitation in nature of force where there is need, so in 
every land where the enemy comes in like a flood, God’s Spirit 
comes in with power. As the old Book is opened, and the truth 
moves us to action, we have the gravitation toward this one 
common thing, and so we combine and compact our strength 
from every side to overturn, if possible, that which is destroying 
somany. We often read of the seven wonders of the world, 
but the seventh wonder of modern days is the universality and 
horror of this very drink curse. We read sometimes of the 
mysteries. The seventh mystery of the world is the amazing 
indifference of intelligent people in so many of our lands, and 
the seventh marvel of the world is that so often by corrupt 
political agencies legislative energy is on the side of wrong. 

The addresses which are to follow are to be limited to five 
minutes, and I have pleasure in presenting to you first, the 
representative of the United Kingdom Alliance of Great Brit- 
ain, Mr. Amos Scholfield. 


Mr. ScHOLrIELD: A five-minutes speech is in my line. I can 
make a speech in five minutes or five hours. I am delighted 
to appear as a part of the representation of the United King- 
dom Alliance, While it is an unspeakable pleasure to be here, 
I cannot help regretting the absence of our friend Mr. J. H. Ra- 
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per, whom we expected almost to the last moment to be with us, 
and to speak on the Emergencies of temperance work and tem- 
perance legislation in what you call, I suppose, the old country, 
—rather too old in some respects, because we get antiquated 
notions and stereotyped methods, and it takes a great deal to 
move John Bull to anything that is good, so that we have oc- 
casionally just to cross the ocean and get a little life and stim- 
ulation and expression from our American cousins; and as he 
cannot be here, I am delighted to speak in this dual capacity, 
not only along with my friend, the Rev. James Clark, of Man- 
chester, but as representing that little village called London. 
Our London friends were anxious that I should represent them, 
because they thought they were a very important body. Our 
Chairman has spoken about the seven wonders, but I will state 
that there is an eighth wonder, and that is, that the Christian 
conscience, that civilization, that the common-sense of the peo- 
ple of the world have not ere this prohibited and ruled from 
the face of the earth this huge drink curse which has slain 
thousands of our fellow-men. We plead for the sake of human- 
ity, the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God, and we 
are sure, shaking hands with our American friends, that the liq- 
uor traffic of every civilized and uncivilized nation must come 
to anend. The voice of God and the voice of humanity, the 
voice of suffering,and of crime, the voice of insanity and pov- 
erty demands freelom from the curse of the world, and the 
sooner that day comes the better. * 


The Cuairman: The National Temperance League of Eng- 
land has sent us a royal delegation. I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing Mr. J. Louis Fenn. 


Mr. Fenn: In the absence of the Rev. James McNeil, who, 
with another gentleman and myself, formed the delegation from 
the National Temperance League of England, I have the pleas- 
ure and honor of conveying to you the very hearty greeting of 
the League to every member of this great World’s Temperance 
Congress. The gentleman who closed the meeting this morn- 
ing said that legislation was and must be the crystallized moral 
sentiment of the people. The National Temperance League 
has no political programme itself, our basis being simply total 
abstinence, gathering around us men of all parties and of no 
party, men of all churches and of no church. At the head we 
have the Lord Bishop of London, and to that simple principle 


# 
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of total abstinence,we gather men and women of all classes and 
creeds, and we are engaged in making that moral sentiment 
that must be crystallized both in England and America in 
sound temperance legislation ; for while as an organization we 
have no political creed, I suppose ninety-five per cent. of the 
members of the League are thoroughgoing prohibitionists. 

I cannot, with the time at my disposal, describe to you all 
the work the League has done and is attempting now. I 
might point out to you that important as political work is, 
there are some things that even acts of Parliament cannot do. 
I hope you are more favorably situated in America, but we 
have in England a large number of medical men who are still 
opposed to us. We are glad that many at least in the profes- 
sion have come and are coming to our standard, but for more 
than a quarter of a century the National Temperance League 
has been quietly and persistently pegging away at the medical 
profession, and largely to the work of the League the profes- 
sion there has been taught to look upon temperance work with 
favor and even to help it, and in future operations we hope to 
complete the work already begun. You in America are becom- 
ing interested in naval matters, and you will be interested in 
the fact that throughout the British navy on every ship we 
have a branch of the National Temperance League actively at 
work, and that thousands of our British seamen are now thor- 
oughgoing teetotalers through the efforts put forth by our 
missionaries and women of world-wide fame for their work 
among British sailors. Some of our great religious temper- 
ance societies in England owe their origin largely to the work 
of the League. Some of the Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
other societies were formed in the office of the League, and 
everywhere that it is possible to do temperance work the 
League has been for many years and will continue pegging 
away on these lines of simple total abstinence. The Chair- 
man has referred to the coming spirit animating temperance 
workers. Since I came to your country I have been very much 
interested in what I have seen, and not least of all in the great 
buildings to be found here. The other day in New York I[ 
stood for a few minutes watching the builders, and those huge 
blocks of stone and massive iron girders used in the construc- 
tion of what you familiarly call ‘sky scrapers,’ and I thought 
you must have something else, if this building is to be per- 
manent; then I saw men quietly at work making cement to 
bind the whole together, So we are working quietly making 
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cement to bind the whole together in the shape of personal 
total abstinence. I was in Dublin a few weeks ago and the 
total abstinence friends there charged me to convey their greet- 
ings to you, so England and Ireland greet you and wish you 
success. 


The Cuairman: Among the most efficient workers among 
that class where we have the best field for the sowing of the 
seed, we have with us Charles Wakely, the Secretary of the 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. 


Mr. WakgEty: I have much pleasure in bringing the most 
cordial greetings from our Committee and from 70,000 workers 
in Bands of Hope throughout the United Kingdom. You have 
already heard some words respecting the work of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, a political organization; of the National 
Temperance League of Great Britain, a non-political organiza- 
tion; and I represent a large but a very quietly working society. 
The Chairman, very fittingly, it seemed to me, spoke of this 
Congress as being like the rainbow, representing all colors, 
but producing in the aggregate the color white. I suppose the 
Band of Hope Union and its workers and young people would 
be represented by the very faintest yellow. We don’t come 
out in. brilliant scarlet or very strong blue, but we are working 
very quietly among the boys and girls of Great Britain, and I 
am happy to be able to inform you that we have no less than 
two million six hundred thousand children pledged and re- 
solved to fight and conquer under the banner of Total Absti- 
nence. I am sure from the applause you give that you are 
heartily in sympathy with our work, and so you ought to be. 
We all believe, of course, in political action. Mr. Schofield 
has very eloquently appealed for more earnest and determined 
political action, and you and I want the neck of the drink traf- 
fic to be under the foot of the people, but you recognize who the 
people are,I am sure. These people of to-day who are working 
most earnestly in the Temperance reform in our country, were a 
few years ago the Band of Hope boys and girls, sitting at the feet 
of instructors in the societies, and the boys and girls of to-day 
will be the men and women of to-morrow ; so that if we are to 
represent temperance at the ballot-box by and by, we must 

“surely sow temperance in the children’s minds in the home, in 
the day-school, in the Band of Hope, and in the Sunday-school 
to-day. Iam sure you will all agree with me that the Band of 
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Hope work, the training of children in the principles of total 
abstinence while they are young, is one of the surest and safest 
methods for obtaining national sobriety. You must all have 
realized how difficult the work of rescue is; you must all 
have seen how hard is the work of prevention. “Better to have 
a fence at the top of a precipice than an ambulance at the bot- 
tom,” is an old saying, and having that before us, we in our 
societies, of which we have between nineteen and twenty thou- 
sand, are training the boys from week to week in the founda- 
tion principles of total abstinence, and we believe that by and 
by wonderful results will accrue from that quiet, earnest work 
of our laborers in these times. Our work also covers the im- 
portant field of training in the elementary schools of the coun- 
try. We have in Great Britain some fifteen lecturers to go 
every day, morning and afternoon, into the day-schools of the 
country, teaching those principles that we are teaching in the 
Band of Hope, and during the last four years we have been en- 
abled to reach no less than ten thousand of the elementary 
schools there. We have come over here to learn something 
from you; we hope you will be able to tell us something about 
good methods for training children. We recognize that you 
are a go-ahead people, and we want to go ahead as far as go- 
ing ahead means safety and success. We in England are peo- 
ple who say, “Steady, boys, steady.” Iam afraid sometimes 
we are a little too steady, but we earnestly believe that this 
steady, persistent, quiet work is by far the best way and the 
speediest way of getting our ends. 


The CuatrmMan: We have heard from the other side in these 
brief, but very pointed and excellent statements, and now we 
desire to hear from our own land. We expected to have had 
present United States Senator Peffer, of Kansas. He may come 
in by this evening. I will now introduce Mr. F. M. Bradley, of 
Washington, one of the Vice-Presidents of our Society, who 
will retain the chair and have control during the rest of the 
session; and we will now have the pleasure of listening to the 
Rev. Clarence Greeley, of the Law and Order Movement, who 
was to have spoken this morning, but was absent. 


Rev. CLARENCE GREELEY: Ladies and Gentlemen,—There is 
a gentleman in New York by the name of Dr. Parker, whom I 
saw briefly before coming here, and he promised to give me a 
letter to read to you, but has not done so, Col, Dudley, the 
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Secretary of the International Law and Order Movement, is 
detained by a case in the United States court. In every com- 
plete column of figures there must be a zero. I represent zero 
but have on my left a worthy line of figures. I belong to the 
glorious army of cranks. Every man has his hobby, and mine 
is Law Enforcement. It seems to me that law enforcement is 
the most fundamental topic of our times, and all. the topics af 
our time are connected fundamentally with temperance. There 
is a mistaken idea in regard to law and order enforcement, 
some supposing it to be contrary to mercy. Just the opposite 
is true; we cannot have mercy without the maintenance of law. 
A body of men united together to prevent child-stealing is mot 
an unmerciful but a merciful instrumentality. That eminent 
physican, Dr. Agnew, said, “If you enforce the laws in. New 
York City just as they are, you would save the poor in the 
vicinity of New York at least one million dollars a year.” That 
is not an unmerciful but a merciful ipstitution. There were 
fifteen thousand children in the city of Boston and they were 
compelled to be brought daily under the influence of an 
illegal traffic, contrary to law. The law said in Boston, ‘‘ No 
sale of liquor to minors,’ but the saloons violated that law. 
Imagine those fifteen thousand children realizing the situation. 
They appealed to the State, and the State said, ‘“‘ We have offi- 
cers of the law; go to them”; and the officers of the law said, 
“We can’t help yor; we are not paid by you.” Finally, they 
appealed to Col. Dudley, of Boston, one man out of a city of 
300,000 ; he organized a Law Enforcement Association, and 
since that time I am informed that there is not a leading saloon 
in the city of Boston which openly and avowedly is selling 
liquor to minors. 

Aristotle said two thousand years ago, that “ what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” So long as you aim at 
nothing you hit nothing. This saved fifteen thousand boys 
and girls in Boston, and at least thirty thousand in Chicago 
from the daily contaminated influence of the saloon. This is 
all that law and order means. It doesn’t pretend to be per- 
fect; it means that wholesome laws shall be enforced, and we 
ask your obedience to the law for the sake of the helpless and 


defenseless. 


The CHairnman: We will hear from the Total Abstinence 
Society of the Presbyterian Church of England through Mr. J. 
Y. Henderson. 
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Mr. Hrenperson : Ladies and Gentlemen,—I don't know 
whether it was Because they thought me long enough to be 
divided into three that I am the only representative, but I am 
here in a triple capacity. I represent the Committee of the 
National Temperance League, the Band of Hope Union of 
Surrey, and the Total Abstinence Society of the Presbyterian 
‘Church of England. I don’t know but that is the only religious 
organization on the other side that has sent a representative 
here. This is not the first time, sir, that I have stood upon a 
Chicago platform to speak upon temperance. Seventeen years 
ago I came here to attend Mr. Moody’s mission, and when I was 
here I was asked by the ladies of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union to speak to them about temperance work in the 
lands of the far West. I had then just come from Yokohama. 
Twenty vears ago I remember of calling together a small meet- 
ing in a small mission-hall, and nine ladies and gentlemen 
formed the first total,abstinence society. I was secretary for 
four years, and the treasurer was Dr. Elliott, an American 
dentist, who is now temporarily in Chicago, but not in this 
meeting. That society has increased and flourished, and now 
all over Japan there are total abstinence societies, most of them 
carried on by the Japanese themselves. 

Now, as to the Presbyterian Church of England. You know 
it has been stated that we Presbyterians are rather slow, it 
takes a long time to get us in motion, both in Scotland and 
England, because I can speak for the Scotch Presbyterians as 
well as the English, being a Scotchman and the son of aScotch 
minister, who is only three years from his jubilee. It is noto- 
rious that the Scotch minister in years not long back was very 
fond of his glass of toddy, and we found great difficulty in 
persuading them that it was a bad habit, but such friends as 
Mr, Mackay and others have done a great deal of good in that 
direction, and now I may safely say that the Scotch minister’s 
glass of toddy is almost a thing of the past. Itis only among 
the old ministers that you hear of it. In England we have 
tried year after year to be allowed to form a total abstinence 
society in connection with our synod, but we were forbidden 
to do so, many of our leading ministers, I am sorry to say, not 
being in sympathy with the total abstinence movement ; but a 
few years ago we were reinforced by some men of great em- 
inence, and we got the permission of the synod to start one 
last year, and the organization 1s now being rapidly completed. 
In most of our congregations we have started branches of the 
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total abstinence society, and I am glad to tell you when we 
counted the actual numbers we found we were in a pretty con- 
siderable majority in our synod. During the last two years 
more than half of our ministers were total abstainers, and I 
think nearly all of our students; certainly five-sixths of them in 
our colleges are. There is no further information to give you, 
for we have just started. I wish to convey to you, however, 
the greetings of that young society, and to wish you God- 
speed. 


The Cuairman: I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
Rev. Dr. John McNeill, representing the National Temperance 
League. 


Mr. McNeILi: Ladies and Gentlemen,—My friend who has 
just spoken has my speech, and when we met each other this 
morning he was kind enough to say if I turned up in time he 
would give itto me. As I have not turned up in time he has 
the speech. If you could get us both together you would have 
my presence and a speech, 

I have the honor of representing one of our greatest British 
institutions. As the Lord Bishop of London could not be here, 
I was commissioned to appear in his behalf, and like the great 
apostle, and most legitimately, I am entitled for once to mag- 
nify mine office. A’ter all, his Lordship, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and myself are not so far apart. He is an Episcopalian 
Bishop, I am a Presbyterian Elder, and according to the great 
Doctor Lightfoot, that great historian of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the beginning of the Gospel, the Episcopalian Bishop 
and the Presbyterian Elder not only walked under the same 
umbrella, but walked under the same hat; they were the same 
individual. 

I heard something of what my esteemed friend said about 
the habits formerly of Presbyterian ministers. I am happy to 
say that to a very large extent we are all now reformed Pres- 
byterians in that matter, and reformed characters are always 
more or less interesting. I stopped drinking before I began, 
which is, I believe, about the safest time and place to stop, and 
I would just like to say to those who are working in connec- 
tion with total abstinence—and when I say temperance I mean 
total abstinence—I find in looking back on my history, that 
when a young man engaged in commercial pursuits, total ab- 
stinence held me until grace came. I will jump over a part of 
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my history until, the time when [ became a minister, and I am 
glad to corroborate what my friend said as to total abstinence 
among our students, especially in Presbyterian Scotland. 
When I was a student I think there were one hundred and 
twenty-one others in the college in which I was trained, the 
college in which our distinguished friend, Prof. Drummond, of 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” was such a great orna- 
ment and professor, and I remember at one of our annual meet- 
ings one hundred and twelve were pronounced total abstainers, 
and somebody was cruel enough to ask of them—it was very 
Scriptural—“ And where are the nine?” Iam glad to say too 
that the students who are total abstainers continue so in their 
ministerial work. I notice when a student gets into the ministry 
and happens to marry the daughter of a brewer or distiller, he 
begins to talk that there are two sides to every question; she 
has introduced the other side. There was only one side until 
she arrived, and now there are two. Women, you see, hold the 
balance everywhere, either for good or evil. 

When I became a minister I kept to my total abstinence. It 
so happened that I was first called to the pastoral charge of a 
congregation in Edinburgh, that great historic city, and they 
had not been remarkably warm on the subject of total absti- 
nence, but rather the reverse. It so happened in accordance 
with the injunction of our General Assembly that the Sunday 
was coming when the ministers were enjoined to draw the at- 
tention of their congregations to the subject of total absti- 
nence. When that Sunday came around I was told that if I 
preached total abstinence I would split my congregation and 
make things a great deal worse. However, I tried to have the 
courage of my convictions, and I mounted the pulpit that day 
and said in accordance with the injunctions of the General 
Assembly I meant to draw the attention of the people to this 
great subject, and I cleared my conscience and I madea straight- 
forward and I trust manly statement. Well, I did not split the 
congregation and the people did not leave, and I found in my 
history up to now that honest, conscientious, manly, faithful 
work does not split but binds together a congregation. We 
have over yonder the minister who means well, but who is not 
himself a total abstainer, and even if he is he knows that there 
are sitting in the pews honorable people who are connected 
with the drink traffic, and he doesn’t like to ruffle them, and he 
doesn’t like to cast them out, and he doesn’t want them to cast 
him out; and so when temperance Sunday comes around he is 
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in great difficulty, he has got to cheer the hare and run with 
the hound, and that is not easy. I-suppose you have a phrase 
here called “sitting on the fence”? Well, so far as I have seen 
your fences, they are not made for sitting on. Well, this minis- 
ter wants to speak on temperance, but these people deflect his 
comfort, and so he speaks a good deal on both sides, and 
adopts the policy of our old friend in John Bunyan, Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, and he preaches a skillful sermon in which he 
pleases nobody and to a certain extent offends nobody. He 
has performed an egg-dance and maybe he has not trampled on 
any of them, and he slips away down the stairs out of the pul- 
pit into his vestry after this double-tongued utterance on such 
a dangerous topic, and you can almost hear a hollow mocking 
laugh that says, “ Gentlemen, under which thimble is the pea?” 

I am sorry that coming up here on the spur of the moment, 
and not having been reminded of my position as a delegate, I 
have not the facts and figures in connection with our great 
temperance league that has its headquarters in London, but 
these can be obtained and published and read in the report of 
this meeting that is to go broadcast. Let me express my thank- 
fulness in being here and meeting with this company, and ex- 
tending to the brethren on this side of the Atlantic our hearty 
greetings and good cheer. 

On the whole, I believe our cause is typified by the old story 
of David and Goli:th. This drink is Goliath, it is an inveter- 
ate form of evil. For a long while it bullied us, as Goliath 
bullied and insulted David, but I noticed of late that this great 
hulking bully has begun to whine; he is beginning to apolo- 
gize to young David the stripling instead of insulting him, and 
beginning to say, “David, 1 am a legitimate citizen, you ought 
not to have that stone and sling coming at me with it; I am 
really doing nobody any harm, and all that I want to do, David 
dear, is to conduct my business on legitimate lines and to be left 
alone.” He is beginning to whine, the big bully, and that is a 
good sign. Still, don’t be taken in. Let us go against him edu- 
cationally, philanthropically, and through Parliament and Con- 
gress, and above all let us go against him as David went 
against Goliath, in the name of the Lord. 


The CuairMan: These brethren from across the water evi- 
dently have read the same books that we have on this side. 
They think the same thoughts and they have reached the same 
conclusions. I will now introduce to you a gentleman who 
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represents two more bodies from the other side,—Mr. Guy Hay- 
ler, who represents the North of England Temperance League, 
and at the same time the Grand Lodge of Good Templars of 
England. 


Mr. Guy Hayter: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have never been 
ashamed of the temperance movement, for I stand here as a life 
teetotaler trained in the Bands of Hope, to do what I can for 
the destruction of the liquor traffic, and so I stand here just 
to say that I bring you the hearty greetings of the Good Tem- 
plars of England and wish you God-speed in the great temper- 
ance movement in which we are all engaged. 

The Good Templars muster a roll of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men, women, and children, united together in some 
fifteen or sixteen hundred lodges or temples, meeting week by 
week, to train one another in speaking, singing, and reciting, so 
by that means we may do something to win the young and 
others from the liquor traffic, and to prevent those and others 
from falling into the evils of intoxicating drinks. 

I also represent the North of England Temperance League, 
which was established thirty-four years ago by such well- 
known temperance men as George Charlton, James Rewcastle, 
and George Dodds. During these years a splendid educational 
work has been done, so that in the present Parliament out of 
forty members representing the districts covered by the opera- 
tions of the League, no less than twenty-eight are pledged to 
support a measure giving the people a full veto power to pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic. 

The League consists of an amalgamation of over 200 socie- 
ties with over 50,000 members ; it employs five lecturing agents 
(four gentlemen and one lady), and its work lies among the 
people of the counties of Northumberland, Durham, N. Yorks, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland. From the head office in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, are issued Zhe Temperance Witness, “ month- 
ly tracts,” and thousands of pages of literature bearing upon 
‘ the temperance and prohibition work in the old country. 

The cities, towns, and villages of the North of England are 
systematically visited by the lecturing agents of the League, 
meetings are held, literature distributed, and the friends en- 
couraged to push the work on by this means. Thousands who 
sign the pledge are induced to keep it, and in connection with 
the prohibition agitation a network of organizations covering 
the whole district can be reached at any moment. In the many 
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phases of the Parliamentary struggle this has been found of 
great benefit. 

The League has always recognized the rights of women, and 
at the present time the Countess of Carlisle is President, while 
several noted temperance ladies are on the list of Vice- 
Presidents. 

The one thing needed to bring success to the cause is union 
of societies and workers. This the League has from its com- 
mencement endeavored to bring about, with this result, that 
temperance and prohibition stands higher in the North than 
any other part of England. 


The Cuairman: I will now introduce to you a gentleman 
who will represent Lancaster Band of Hope Union, and the 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union,—Mr. T. E, Hallsworth. 


Mr. Hatuswortu: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I stand here to 
convey to you the hearty greetings of the temperance workers, 
and I think you will all agree with me that during the war 
which raged in this country, there was no place outside your 
own nation that suffered so much as Lancastershire, and during 
that great war our cotton masters ran their mills for stock, 
many of them being Christian men and sympathizing with the 
people, and when there were no orders I remember a man that 
ran his mill until he could do it no longer, and he assembled 
the mill hands in the yard and told them he could no longer 
keep open his place. That meant starvation to many, but one 
of the girls lifted up her face and tears rolled down her cheeks, 


and she said : 
“* Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


The CuarrmMan: Now I will present Mr. W. G. Bruce, repre- 
senting the Edinburgh Band of Hope, of Scotland. 


Mr. Bruce: At this advanced hour I think it would be un- 
wise to say more than a word or two. We are ina country of 
big things.’ I come from a small country, but, as you well 
know, Scotland has had a history, and in temperance work she 
is having a history, too. Our Highlanders are magnificent sol- 
diers, none better, perhaps. I happened to be in Dublin not 
long ago, and I saw some of the English soldiers and Irish sol- 
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diers, but when our Highlanders came along I can assure you 
the Irish girls opened their eyes and there was none like them. 
At the beginning of this century it was said that Napoleon was 
going to land on our shores, and our forefathers gathered 
themselves together and left their vocations, and trained them- 
selves to defend home and their families. Drink is an enemy, 
and we are seeking totrain our boys and girls to fight it. Week 
by week in all our towns our children are being trained to live 
pure and honest and earnest Christian lives, We are seeking 
to raise a virtuous population around us; we are seeking to 
drive back this enemy, and in God’s good time we believe we 
will win. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are to have a paper in regard to coffee- 
houses. Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia, is kept away. by 
sickness and his paper is not here, but Mr. Joseph Bentley, of 
Bradford, England, representing the Coffee Tavern Association 
of England, is here and has his paper and will present it. I 
take pleasure in introducing him. 


(Mr. BENTLEY read his paper, which was received with marked 
attention. It will be found in the list of papers in the last part 
of this volume.) 


The CuairMan: Discussion is in order on this subject, and I 
shall be glad to hear from any of you. 


M. G. C, Epuoim, of California: I don’t want to speak 
except to say that in California we have a very fine coffee-house, 
one of the best in the United States, and it is conducted under 
the auspices of the W. C, T. U. It was established, I think, 
eight or ten years ago. It was started without any money, sim- 
ply on prayer and faith, and to-day they are doing a business of 
$20,000 every year, and we are making out of that a clear profit 
of about $1,200 a year, and of course the prices for the food are 
very small. The profit isn’t very much, but we feel we are do- 
ing a splendid work, especially for the poorer classes, students, 
and working girls, and many others who are not able to pay 
large prices for their meals; and in California, where they 
drink so much wine at their restaurants and at their tables, we 
feel we are doing a splendid temperance work, and I think it 
is a grand work for the W. C. T. U. todo. The great trouble 
is that it does not always pay, and I would be glad if some of 
these Englishmen would settle down and start restaurants for us. 
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The Chairman, Mr. Brapiey: In 1874 we had not a place in 
the District of Columbia where a lunch or meal could be had 
without going into a saloon to get it.. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union started two lunch rooms and made each of 
them a success. They madea great many dollars. Business 
men seeing that it was successful took hold of the work and 
relieved the W. C. T. U. of the necessity of their continuing 
the work. To-day we have in the capital city fifty reputable 
lunch-rooms, with hundreds of thousands of dollars of capital 
invested, and you needn’t walk a single block in any direction 
without being able to go in and get whatever you want to eat 
or drink, without having any alcohol about you, and whenever 
we can teach the business people that this thing can be made 
to pay, as our friends have taught the people in England, then 
we will have them ail over the United States. 


A Voice: Will some speaker tell us whether they have to- 
bacco and cigars in those places? 


Mr. BentLey: The usual thing is to provide smoking-rooms 
in each coffee-house and generally to sell cigars, but not at alow 
price so that boys can buy them. There is a distinction, how- 
ever. The Coffee-House Company of Birmingham does not 
sell cigars or tobacco in any form. 


Mrs. ELLEN S. KNOwLTON, Quebec: We have tried this in 
Canada, but we failed at first. Still, we thought that what the 
men could succeed in we could, and we have several of them. 
A man had a place where he had wild animals as an attraction, 
and the ladies took the wild animals out and they didn’t suc- 
ceed, but the Salvation Army took it, and the Salvation Army 
is making a success of it. 


Mr. THomas Nixon, of Winnipeg: In the city of Winnipeg, 
from which I come, we license seven persons to keep a restau- 
rant, and they can keep liquor ; but we don’t license any more 
than seven, and we will prohibit those as soon as we possibly can, 
because I presume you know, that during the winter we asked 
our people all over the Provinces: “ Will you have prohibition 
or no prohibition?” and by about 12,000 majority we decided 
we would have prohibition. 

The Province of Ontario has taken a leaf out of the book of 
the little Province of Manitoba, and they are going to have 
prohibition there, so ‘you can put into your statute-book, you 
can decide that there will be no liquor sold in connection 
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with the restaurants, and have the same success. In addition 
to those seven which we have in my city, we have eight or ten 
engaged as restaurant-keepers. They are not making a for- 
tune. You don’t make a fortune keeping restaurants. They 
are making a living, sir, and that is all that God has promised 
to anybody. We don’t call them coffee-houses, but you can 
have a cup of coffee or tea supplied without the slightest 
trouble. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union organ- 
ized some such place in our city, but it failed, and it failed be- 
cause they went into a back street. There is a good deal in 
coming right forward on the main street and presenting just 
such a front to the people who are in the habit of drinking, 
and saying: “Come to us, we will board you, we will give you 
just a cup of coffee or tea-or a meal and you can go away firm 
in the flesh,” and you can do the same here. 


CHARLES C, Situ, of the National Coffee Tavern Associa- 
tion of Great Britain: I was a little disappointed that I didn’t 
hear the paper from the gentleman who was to have been here 
from Philadelphia, as Mr. Bentley and myself and other gentle- 
men from England have come here to see if we cannot get hold 
of any fresh ideas that we could handle in our country. The 
English people are not such travellers as you Americans. We 
find Americans constantly visiting our houses and getting all 
the information they can with regard to our improvements, 
and I have been somewhat surprised, I must confess, that imi- 
tation, which is said to be the sincerest form of flattery, does 
not seem with regard to coffee-houses at present to have foot- 
ing in this great country. 

I listened very attentively to the observations of the lady 
from California, and I can only regret that my visit to America 
will not allow me to get as far as that State. It may be my 
good fortune to get to the State of Colorado, and the city of 
Denver, and I hope I shall be able to visit the city of Winnipeg 
and be able to see what progress the movement is making in 
the Canadian provinces. But with regard to the movement in 
England, the movement was started, as Mr. Bentley has in- 
formed you, mainly for the purpose of providing for the 
masses of the population in such a way as the old system 
would not enable us to do. There is no doubt that we are 
indebted for the suggestion in the first instance to Mr. Moody 
in this city. ; 

With regard to the work at Birmingham, our annual turn- 
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over is represented by about 25,000 pounds, or $125,000, per an- 
num, The movement has been in existence there for sixteen 
years, and during nearly the whole of that time we have paid a 
dividend of ten per cent. on our property and sometimes a 
little more. Last year we paid a dividend of twelve and a 
half per cent. and still gave our customers, as we think, every 
satisfaction ; and in addition, we provided bonuses-for our em- 
ployees. One of the great uses of the coffee-house movement 
in Birmingham is that a large number of young women are 
employed to serve in shops and factories in our great cities, 
and we have found that the coffee-houses in Birmingham have 
been a very great boon indeed to all those people. We don’t 
make it obligatory that they should purchase anything beyond 
a penny, or what you would call two cents, and they can bring 
everything with them of the eatable portion. That is found to 
be a great advantage to both sexes whose income is small, be- 
cause in England our wages are very much less than what you 
have in this country, but on the other hand, the cost of living 
in Great Britain is very much less than here. I don’t know 
that there is anything in regard to this movement to interest 
you further than was already stated. I can only say that I be- 
lieve it is a great movement and it is doing a great deal of 
good. 

Although our prices are low, yet we make it a sine gua non 
that all the articles. sold should be of the best description. I 
don’t believe you would be successful unless you sold better 
tea than I have been able to get at the hotel, and I have found 
it requisite in order to get anything like a decent quality of 
tea to insist upon having English tea. Whether it is in the 
commodity or the way it is brewed, I cannot say, but, at any 
rate, our customers would not drink, even at a penny per cup, 
such rubbish as has been sold to me since I have been in 
America. I wish to be plain, because I think there is nothing 
like plain speaking in all these matters if we accomplish any 
good, and I can assure you, although our prices are low, yet 
what we sell cannot be regarded as cheap and nasty. 

Although I have complained of your tea, I have found the 
most hearty good-fellowship on the part of the American breth- 
ren with whom I have been asscciated, and I shall look back 
with many feelings of delight and satisfaction to the visit I 


have paid to this country. 


Mr. J. N. Srearns, Secretary of the Committee of the 
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National Temperance -Society, stated that the Society had 
called a World’s ,Temperancé Congress before it was decided 
to hold the World’s Fair in Chicago, and that they had invited 
Histories of the Cause in all countries of the globe and of 
every great National Temperance organization the world over. 
The correspondence had been very great, covering a period of 
over two years. The Department of State at Washington had 
also been requested to send out the following questions to the 
various American Consuls in all parts of the world: 

1. Statistics as to the quantity and kinds of intoxicating 
liquors produced. 

2. As to Governmental methods of dealing with the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 

3. As to intemperance as related to poverty, immorality, and 
crime. 

4. As to what efforts are being made to discourage the use, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicants. 

Mr. Stearns said he was happy to state that these requests 
had been cheerfully and promptly complied with and the results 
are published in a book of 583 pages, which he presented to the 
Congress to make part of its official proceedings. One hundred 
and eight pages of this book are taken up with the reports of 
the American Consuls from nearly forty different countries. 
The book makes the first volume of the work entitled “ Tem- 
perance in all Nations,” and the proceedings of this Congress, 
together with the papers presented and the addresses de- 
livered, will form a second volume when this Congress is over, 

Mr. Stearns stated that as Secretary of the Committee of the 
National Temperance Society that had called this Congress, 
he had received many letters from different parts of the world, 
containing strong expressions of sympathy with the objects of 
the Congress, and deep regret that the writers could not be 
present. We can give only a few samples. 


FROM BISHOP C. D. FOSS. 


2043 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, May 2, 1893. 

Mr. J. N. STEARNS, Secretary of the World’s Temperance Congress Committee. 
Dear Sir -—Your letter of yesterday’s date, inviting me to participate in the 
proceedings of the World’s Temperance Congress, has reached me on the 
day of my start for a long tour of official duty in Japan and China. It is 
therefore impossible for me to accept your invitation ; but I seize this oppor- 
tunity to say that I most cordially sympathize with the purposes of the pro- 
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posed Congress, and shall from afar observe its proceedings with deep 
interest, 

In the temperance reform our country is the banner country of the world; 
but alas for the banner! It is my earnest hope and frequent prayer that the 
real friends of temperance, driven together by their many defeats and failures, 
may come at last to see eye to eye and fight shoulder to shoulder in this holy 
war. Not until then can we hope for widespread and permanent victories. 
Toward this consummation I am sure the Congress will earnestly labor. 

Yours very truly, C. D. Foss. 


FROM SIR WILFRID LAWSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE, LONDON, ENG- 
LAND. 


Dear Siy :—Thanks very much for your cordial invitation to the World’s 
Temperance Congress at Chicago. There are so many matters pressing at 
home this year, and specially in connection with the Government Bill on 
which you are good enough to congratulate me, and which is indeed very 
satisfactory, that I could not arrange, I fear, to visit Chicago. 

With hopes that you may have a most successful gathering, 

I am yours, W. Lawson. 


FROM ~MR. ROBERT ‘RAE,’ SECRETARY ‘OF THE 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


Lonpon, May Ig, 1893. 
My DEAR Mr. STEARNS: 
I have this morning your welcome letter of the gth inst., and am glad to 
learn that your Chicago < rrangements are in so forward a state. 
The Consular Reports will be a most valuable feature of your volumes. 
I am sorry to miss the pleasure of being with you, and sincerely trust that 
the Congress will in every respect prove a splendid success. 


My kindest remembrances to all old friends. 
Yours very truly, ROBERT RAE. 


FROM J. H, RAPER, UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


33 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W., May 20, 1893. 
DEAR MR. STEARNS : 

I am very glad that everything bids fair for an interesting and useful Con- 
gress in the first week of June. Whilst deeply regretting my inability to be 
present, I am glad to know you will have a valuable contingent of British 
Temperance Reformers present at your meeting. We shall look forward with 
great interest to the reports of the proceedings, and to the splendid volume 
containing the various histories and papers submitted to the Congress. Hav- 
ing had the great luxury of being present at the noble gathering in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, I close by congratulating all who have the privilege of join- 
ing in the grand muster of 1893. 

I remain yours truly, J. H, RAPER, 
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FROM HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, M. C., OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


CANTON, Mass., May 16, 1893. 


To the Worla’s Temperance Congress, Chicago, Ill.. 

I take pleasure in expressing my sympathy with the object of your meeting. 

Of all the engines the devil ever invented to destroy the bodies and souls 
of men, and the peace of families, the saloon curse leads them all. The most 
important question before the American people, or the world for that matter, 
is the annihilation and suppression of the drink habit and of the saloon, 
They are the fruitful sources of taxation, pauperism, crime, insanity, disease, 
and death. 

May Almighty God, who in the past has signally blessed the labors of the 
friends of the cause of temperance and total abstinence, preside over and di- 
rect your deliberations, so that they may result in His own glory, and the good 
of His creatures. 

May this most august and honorable body be wisely and divinely directed 

in all its deliberations. 
‘May I also adda word of cheer and encouragement. I believe with all of 
our discouragements the temperance cause is making progress in this nation 
and in the world, and as we think of the progress made within the memory 
of those now living and who will attend upon your deliberations, we may 
truly say, ‘‘ What hath God wrought?” Brethren, be of good courage; what- 
ever discouragements we may encounter, I am sure the cause of temperance 
and total abstinence is the cause of God. We have a Captain that never lost 
a battle. And the final triumph and success of our principles is assured. 


Very respectfully, ELIJAH A. Morse, 


FROM REV. FATHER JAMES NUGENT. 


LIVERPOOL, May 13, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: 

The death of His Eminence Cardinal Manning is an irreparable loss to all 
sections of the Temperance Party in England ; he was a tower of strength 
from his high position, and his example and self-sacrifice stimulated to action 
all those who worked in the movement. I hope your Convention will bea 
fresh encouragement to all workers in this social regeneration, and that its 
influence will awaken vigorous action over the globe. Earnestness is what is 
wanted. A Convention of practical and experienced men and women from 
every part of the world ought to result in creating a new spirit, which, with 
God’s blessing, ought to renew the face of the earth. 

Wishing the Convention every blessing and power from God, 


Believe me, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, JAMEs NUGENT, 
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FROM SIR WILLIAM FOX, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND ALLIANCE. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 
My Dear Mr. STEARNS: 

I have during the last six months received several letters from you in your 
official capacity as Secretary of the World’s Temperance Convention, inviting 
me to join in the work by attending your gathering. Iam quite unfit for any 
such undertaking as a visit to your Convention, much less to co-operate in 
your great work; while I have a vast accumulation of business which I can 
only gradually get through. I can at present only regard your kind invitation 
as an impossibility and decline it with many thanks. I shall read of your 
doings with great interest, of course. I have only just parted from my medical 
adviser, and have succeeded in getting as far as Wellington, 4oo miles off, 
where I am transacting some business and gaining strength by the change of 
“air, 

We expect to hold the annual meeting of our New Zealand Alliance on the 
12th March ensuing, when you will receive copies of our Annual Report, 
which may give you more information than I could in letter or otherwise. It 
will, I expect, reach you in time for your Convention, and may, I hope, shew 
that we are not idle at the Antipodes. I will only sum up by expressing my 
belief that we are on the highway to the abolition of the legalized curse of 
humanity, though few months more or less may elapse before the action of our 
legislature may be able to give the force of law to the work which we are 
hoping to accomplish. 

Pray present my kindest remembrances to all the members of the preat 
cause who may visit your interesting gathering ; from the veteran Neal Dow, 
who kindly pioneered me through Maine and particularly Portland many years 
ago, down to the junior members of your force, to whom the final accomplish- 
ment of our great work may be entrusted. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Stearns, 
Yours most faithfully, 


WILLIAM Fox 


FROM DR. E. CHENERY, AUTHOR OF “ALCOHt 
INSIDE OUT.” 


Boston, Mass., June 1, 18¢2 


To THE WoRLD’S TEMPERANCE CONGRESS, CHICAGO: 

Permit me to urge the importance of putting forward the scientific aspect « ” 
alcohol and its relation to the body, as the most convincing and abiding foun- 
dation of our work. 

As the rocky structure of the earth determines its external contour ; as the 
word of God discriminates religions, whether they be true or false ; so science 
is the basis of our temperance work, and makes plain what sort of work it is. 

As, without the Bible, the nations of the world invented deities till every 
orchard was ‘‘o’errun with gods,” so, without science, man’s imagination 
fills the brain with unsubstantial ideas as to what alcohol is and does, till it is 
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our hardest work to clear the*’mental atmosphere from these absurd creations ; 
yet our hope lies in diffusing in the benighted human dome the illuminating 
rays which come from true science. 

In this direction we have come upon a hopeful age—an age which has the 
scientific facts, and in which their popular diffusion has well begun. 

Though there are some who still contend that our knowledge of alcohol and 
its effects is the polar region of barrenness, many others are persuaded to the 
contrary. To them the science of to-day makes clear such propositions as the 
following : 

1. The character of alcohol is much more fixed than has been commonly 
supposed, so that it does not readily decompose in the animal organism. As 
alcohol it enters, pervades, and escapes from the body, though attended with 
a considerable loss which is not accounted for, at least by any evidences of its 
supposed oxidation or other change. 

2. Alcohol has very little affinity for the substance of animal tissue as such, 
but it has strong attraction for the moisture of the tissues. Hence it causes a _ 
peculiar osmose—that of drawing out the water from the tissues, so that the 
moist cells become shrunken and the parts hardened. In this way growth is 
arrested, and the body of the young toper takes on the inelastic decrepitude of 
old age. This action of alcohol, applied to the blood-cells or corpuscles, 
alters their physical character and consequent physiological functions. Thus 
shrunken and crippled, they cannot oxidize the blood nor carry on the pro- 
cesses of elimination and depuration of the system, while they further obstruct 
in all the obstructing disorders of respiration. By this interference with the 
blood-cells, there is no difficulty in understanding that alcohol must weaken 
and not strengthen ; that it must cool rather than warm the body. Hereby we 
also have a truly scientific reason for explaining those symptoms which have 
been so unscientifically interpreted as making for the conservation of tissue, 
thus disposing of the last vestige of argument that alcohol can in any way 
serve the purpose of food. 

3. Alcohol is an anesthetic by its ethereal elements, etherizing, or as some 
will have it, paralyzing, nervous sensibility, and so introducing a deceiving 
force, which, in conjunction with its back-cut upon the blood-cells, renders it 
a veritable physiological vampire—fanning with its ethereal wings while it 
preys on the life-blood. Thus, in whatever way we look at it, alcohol is seen 
to be but an enemy to the body both in nature and in action. 

Without particularizing further, such scientific truths carefully explained and 
illustrated, as they may be, have the power to carry a degree of conviction not 
easily produced in any other way ; and if popularly diffused, will lean against 
the supports of the drink system, like Samson against the pillars of the Philis- 
tine temple. 

I therefore urge the broadest diffusion of the truths derived from the latest 
science in respect to total abstinence. E. CHENERY, M.D. 


FROM INDRIDI EMARSSON, ICELAND. 


REYKJAVIK, 27th March, 1893. 
J. N. Srearns, Esa. J 7 arc 93 


Dear Str .—Your favor at hand, We are most pleased that you have re- 
membered us here in the far North, and sent an invitation to the World’s 
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Temperance Congress, to meet in Chicago the 5th of June, 1893, but as we 
this time cannot afford to send a representative to the R. W. G. Lodge meet. 
ing in June, I don’t think we can send a representative to the Congress. 

But accept the heartiest thanks from our Grand Lodge for your kind invita- 
tion to the Congress. We feel so strengthened when we know that our work 
gets grand impulses and holds grand meetings, although we can’t participate 
in it, The fares from Iceland to Scotland are as dear as the fares from Scot- 
land to America ; we are partly from that cause left alone in the world. 


Yours very faithfully, INDRIDI EMARSSON, 


FROM REV. JOSIAH STRONG, SECRETARY OF THE 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE FOR THE UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA. 
New York, May g, 1893. 
Mr. J. N. STEARNS, 
Secretary of the World’s Temperance Congress. 

My dear Sir :—The gathering together of men and women representing 
many nationalities, various religious and political views, and all shades of 
temperance opinion is suggestive of what seems to me the great need of the 
temperance reform, viz., co-operation. As long as the friends of the saloon 
are united and its enemies are unable to act together, the saloon will be per- 
fectly secure. And as long as each reformer insists on his own methods as 
the only practicable ones, declines to make concessions to the judgment of 
others as intelligent and as loyal to the cause as himself, and refuses to take 
one step because it will not land him at the desired goal, so long will co-opera- 
tion and success be impossible. 

God grant that this great Conference may do much to hasten the day when 
the friends of temperance shall ‘‘ see eye to eye.” 


Yours in the love of humanity, JostaAH STRONG, 


FROM L. A. MAYNARD, ESO., ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF 
“THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK.” 


New York, June 2, 1893. 
Mr. J. N. STEARNS, Secretary. 


My Dear Mr. Stearns :—I deeply regret my inability to be present at the 
Coffee House Conference next Monday afternoonand fill the honored place 
assigned tome, I have looked forward to the coming of our brethren from 
England, who are interested in this subject, with great anticipations, and it is 
a bitter disappointment to me not to be able to meet them in Chicago, and 
hear what they have to say, which, I am sure, will be both profitable and 
interesting. I beg that you will assure the friends that it is only through un- 
avoidable causes that I remain away. I am more than ever anxious to see 
this coffee-house movement in America put upon a practical and businesslike 
basis. I feel that a work of this kind is imperative if ever we are to make any 
substantial headway against the saloon curse in our c ties and large towns. 
The coffee-house movement appeals to the progressive spirit and practical 
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sense of the American people, and I am certain that it will eventually meet 
with general approvaltand support. I propose, for myself, to improve every © 
opportunity to keep this issue before the people. I look for excellent results 
from the Temperance Congress all around, and not the least from that section 
devoted to the Coffee-House. Again expressing regret at my enforced absence 
from this Conference, 

I remain, yours fraternally, L. A. MAYNARD. 


FROM FRANCIS MURPHY, ESQ. 


SUFFIELD, Conn., May 17, 1893. 
My Dear BROTHER STEARNS: 


Sincere thanks for your invitation to be with you in Chicago on the 5th of 
: June, to have a part in the great World’s Temperance Congress. May it bea 
great blessing to mankind. 

Yours in heart, FRANCIS MuRPHY, 


FROM. JOHN VALE, .ESQ,,. SECRETARY, OF THE 
VICTORIAN ALLIANCE, 


MELBOURNE, April 7, 1893. 
To J. N. STEArns, Esq., 


Secretary of the World’s Tem. Congress Committee. 

Dear Sir :—You will have received from Mr. J. W. Meaden a paper dealing 
with the Temperance history of Victoria, with an accompanying letter. At 
the request of the U. S, Consul General in Melbourne, I had the honor of pre- 
paring a report on the Liquor Question in each of the Australian Colonies, 
which was forwarded to the U. S. Government by the last mail. I now write 
to you on behalf of the Executive of the Victorian Alliance for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic, in order to convey the following resolution, which was 
adopted most heartily and unanimously, viz.: 

First. That this Executive Committee of the Victorian Alliance for the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, having heard with great satisfaction that the 
National Temperance Society of New York is organising a World’s Temper- 
ance Congress, to be held during the currency of the Columbian Exhibition at 
Chicago, desires to express its earnest prayer that the deliberations of the 
Congress may be, under the Divine blessing, helpful to the great cause of 
Temperance throughout the world, and to tender its warmest greetings to the 
friends of the cause thereat assembling. 

Second. That it be an instruction to the literature sub-committee of this 
Executive to request Mr. John Vale to prepare a brief account of the history 
_and objects of this Alliance for presentation to the said Congress. 

Third. That a copy of the above resolution be forwarded to J. N. Stearns, 
Esq., Secretary of the World’s Temperance Congress Committee. 

In conveying this resolution to you, I may add that it is the expression of 
the heartfelt wishes of those concerned in sending it. 

I intended to forward with this letter the brief account of the history and 
objects of the Alliance referred to in the resolution, but at the last moment 
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have been hindered by work which was unavoidable, so I will forward it in a 
few days by the mail via London. 

With all good wishes and my personal thanks to you for literary papers 
received, 2 I remain, yours very truly, JOHN VALE. 


FROM THOS. GOLDSMITH, ESQ. 


Douctas, Istz or MAN, March 15, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: 

‘I have received a copy of the Advocate for March, and I heartily thank you 
for it. I take a great interest in its contents. The war with King Alcohol 
and his agents and abettors is waxing fiercer. May his throne, which is built 
on lawless power, be speedily overthrown. I would like tobe at Chicago 
in June, but I think the concourse of people will be so great that it may be 
better for me not to be there. I pray and hope that the Fair may be closed 
on Sundays. 

The liquor men are getting reckless and desperate. Drastic laws will have 
to be enacted, and it is probable that in some places such laws could only be 
enforced at the point of the bayonet, so that drunkenness, like slavery, may 
have to be extinguished in blood. 

The drink question is causing some commotion just now in England, and 
the little Isle of Man also. May temperance men be faithful, and push the 
battle to the gate. May God bless you all, and may He crown every righteous 
cause with abundant prosperity. 

I am, yours truly, THOos. GOLDSMITH. 


FROM E. TENNYSON SMITH, ESO. 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, May 20, 1893. 


Mr. J. N. STEARNS, Secretary of Congress. 

Dear Six :—As 1 informed you in a previous letter, I was elected by the 
Good Templars and other bodies to represent New Zealand at the World's 
Temperance Congress ; I regret, however, that I cannot be present, having 
found it advisable to alter my plans, and instead of coming to America now 
and returning here, I have decided to finish my work in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and take America and Canada en route for home—England. tase 
however, a great disappointment to me not to be present at this great gather- 
ing of Temperance Reformers, especially as I should have had the pleasure of 
gripping hands with so many whom I have had the pleasure of meeting at 
conventions in England. Will you kindly convey my hearty greetings to the 
World’s workers. May your deliberations tend to promote the advancement 
of our glorious cause, and the destruction of that traffic whose foundations are 
laid in hell. My prayers will be united with yours and with those of our great 
brotherhood the world over that God’s richest blessing may be with you all. 


Believe me, yours heartily, E. TENNYSON SMITH. 
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FROM JOSHUA L. BAILY, ESQ. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 28, 1893. 
My DEAR Mr. STEARNS: 

In view of the fact that one of the most conspicuous exhibits at Chicago 
will be the lawlessness of the Directory, I am feeling less interest in the Fair. 
I hope one of the first acts of the Temperance Conference will be to arraign 
the directors for violating the law in granting licenses for the sale of liquors. 
Our condemnation can’t be too pronounced. 


Yours truly, JosHua L. BAILY. 


Letters of regret for absence from the Congress were re- 
ceived from many other friends of the cause, among whom 
were the following : 


Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D., London, England. 
Archdeacon Farrar, London, England. 

W. S. Caine, Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. 
H. A. Short, Coffee Tavern Association, England. 

J. Claudius May, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

A. Forel, M.D., Switzerland. 

Sir Leonard Tilley, Dominion of Canada. 

Hon. J. D. Taylor, Ohio. 

Hon. Jno. D Long, ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 
Hon. Neal Dow, of Maine. 

Hon. O. H. Platt, U. S. Senator from Connecticut. 
Hon. W. P. Frye, U. S. Senator from Maine. 

Rev, J. Grant Mills, Secretary Native Races and the Liquor Traffic. 
Joseph Thomas, Liverpool, England. 

H. Field, Hon. Secretary New Zealand Alliance. 
Henry B. Metcalf, Pawtucket, R. I. 

E. E. Martin, State of Washington. 


Adjourned. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Monpay EVENING, June 5. 
The meeting was called to order in the Hall of Columbus, 
June 5, 1893, at 8 o’clock p.m., by the Rev. Dr. Albert G. Lawson, 
Chairman. 
The session was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Schwartz, of the Hyde Park Methodist Church, Chicago. 


Chairman Lawson in introduciug the first speaker, Rev. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, said: 
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This meeting is called under the auspices of the National 
Temperance Society. It has been our joy to have three Presi- 
dents of this organization. First that honored man, William 
E. Dodge, the merchant prince of New York, who served us 
until God took him. Then the large and true-hearted scholar, 
Mark Hopkins, until he was received on high. Then there 
came to us one, who just a few months ago, after his earnest 
desire only we were willing to release from his place, and this 
honored man is with us to-night. He is known throughout 
our own State, in the Canadas and across the water, in Great 
Britain and down to Geneva, and throughout all Europe, as an 
advocate for this cause of abstinence. I have pleasure in pre- 
senting our friend and co-laborer, the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler, of New York. 


Dr. CUYLER was received with applause and said: 

My dear friends, I am very happy to be permitted to-night 
to address another World’s Temperance Congress, perhaps the 
last one I may ever be permitted to address on our American 
soil, Forty years ago I took part in the first World’s Temper- 
ance Congress held in Trippler Hall, New York City. The 
central figure in that great convocation was the gallant little 
Mayor of Portland, who came there, wearing in his belt the 
scalps of the liquor-sellers of Portland, every one of whom 
had suffered the just penalty of their sins under his newly 
passed Maine prohibitory law. That glorious man is living now 
at the ripe age of ninety, nearly the last survivor, who took 
part in the initial World’s convention. Let us be thankful 
that the eye of Neal Dow is not dimmed or his force abated. 
Of all those that took part in that convention but a handful of 
us remain. I might call the roll to-night: Charles Jewett, 
Edward C. Delevan, William E. Dodge, Wendell Phillips, and 
John Pierpont, and a long list of men who have fought their 


last battles. 
Their swords are rust, 
Their bodies dust, 
Their souls are with 
The saints, we trust. 


The most notable thing in that convention was a very hot 
battle. We had more than a skirmish, something of a field 
fight on the question of whether women should be allowed to 
take part in that world’s convention. Wendell Phillips bran- 
dished his scimeter for half a day and fought for the rights of 
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women to stand on the platform of a world’s temperance con- 
gress. Forty years are passed and where are we now? Where 
are the women how on this question? What would we do 
without the women now on this platform? At this very hour 
my honored and beloved friend, if I may say so, that honored 
woman, Lady Henry Somerset, is taking so noble a part in the 
movement on the other side of the sea. And here in this 
city we have the lofty temperance structure reaching toward 
the sky, and bearing on one of its walls the well-known name 
of Frances Willard. Well, I do not know but it is true that 
we men hold the reins, but we must all the time understand 
that the women must tell us where to drive. 

Now in that convention forty years ago my part was to write 
an address to the young men of America on the temperance 
reform. I do not know but what I would like to talk with the 
young men now along the same line, for if the young men 
eschew stimulants and stick to cold water, the young man who 
does that will just be approaching his prime when he reaches 
his three score and ten. I admit I am not as much an optimist 
as I was then. I have had some air castles shattered, some 
hopes discounted ; but, my good brethren and sisters, if I am 
not an optimist, I am, I think, a little wiser and better thing, 
and that is a very cheerful pessimist. I mean by that, Iam 
not crying over the tremendous evils we are to meet. I believe 
in meeting the enemy in the fight; yet do it hopefully, for I 
am also an inveterate hoper. 

What have we learned in forty years? Well, a great many 
things. We are all the time working on experimental lines in 
our moral reform, aye, in ecclesiastical movements. Churches 
are all the time working on experimental lines. A country 
like ours may be said to be working experimentally. I dis- 
covered one thing some time ago, and that is, that the license 
system as a system after a fair trial for several generations, for 
all practical purposes of destroying the traffic or saving the com- 
munity from the crime and misery connected with it, has proved 
itself to be a ghastly farce, an utter failure. It really does 
nothing to stop the sale. It really puts a legal sanction on the 
stupendous and awful crime. It does no good. It is useful as 
a handle for the politician in some places, puts a tremendous 
power in their hands for mischief, but does nothing to stay the 
awful tide of misery, drunkenness, devastation, and ruin. It 
is about time that it was abandoned as a failure. I challenge 
any man to come on this platform during this Congress and 


a 
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prove to us that in the long run the license system, call it high 
or low, or what you will, has materially diminished drunken- 
ness and the miseries produced thereby. 

In the next place, if we are to have a law at all, let us have 
a law rounded on common-sense and common weal. A law so 
thoroughly republican or democratic—for the word means the 
same to us to-night,—that shall allow the people of every com- 
munity to decide for itself whether they shall have the open 
saloon, the sale of intoxicating poisons or not. There is no 
trouble this year about quarantine for the cholera, If it should 
set its face against America, Chicago would rise up as one 
man, and say, “Quarantine New York and every port on the 
Atlantic: our lives depend on it.” Now shall we not have the 
rigLt to quarantine the curse of the rum-shop and the saloon? 
Shall we not on the principle of self-preservation have the 
right to say that this shall not go on? We exercise the right 
to say there shall not be sold rotten meat in your markets, or a 
powder-mill set up in the centre of Chicago, Why then should 
net the people of any community deliberately vote that they 
will not have the traffic at all, and in that community let it be 
put thoroughly under the ban. I do not care whether you 
make the penalty a tremendous tax or whether you make it 
arrest and imprisonment; I do not care in what shape the 
penalty is, only let it be understood that it is the right of the 
people in any community to veto and suppress the liquor 
traffic. I think that point has been gained in the past few 
years, and that wherever it has been tried it works well. I 
could take you over on the other side of the ocean and show 
you to-night a town with a population of 4,500 people, and 
there is not a dram-shop within the whole town. Bessbrook is 
the town, and you will find on your bills and your receipts for 
the purchase of goods of merchants in that town the words, 
“ No public-house ’—“ No police ”—“ No prisons ’’—“ No pau- 
pers.” Every year the people of Bessbrook try the question 
and the saloon does not get more than 100 or 200 votes; every 
vear there is an overwhelming vote against it, and that has 
been the case in that town for twenty years. What that town 
has done in Ireland, may be done in thousands of places in 
our own America. So much for the whole question. There is 
but one common-sense way to deal with it, and that is, if it is 
an evil don’t sanction it. Does it breathe crime and misery? 
Then give the people the right to suppress it. Is the wolf 
mischievous? Then take off the tail of the animal right behind 


the ears; that is the only way to dispose of it. 
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The third thing that we have to come to is, that we have 
got to meet the dram-shop, as far as we can, by providing bet- 
ter places for the*working people. We make a great mistake 
when we say that every man who goes to the dram-shop goes 
there to drink. No, no. Thousands of young men enter 
saloons and drinking-clubs and places where drink is exposed. 
not for the purpose of drinking. They go there for sociability, 
and before they know it they are becoming drunkards. I be- 
lieve in temperance coffee-houses, and I believe to-day that if 
the rich philanthropists would spend some of their money in 
providing cheerful, well-lighted, attractive, and comfortably ar- 
ranged places for people to go at night, where they could get 
coffee, lemonade, chocolate, and other drinks not alcoholic, it 
would be a tremendous gain, and result in a tremendous bene- 
fit to the masses. Human nature is human nature. Why, | 
these people say, You rich men can have your wine, in your 
clubs in Chicago and in New York; you can have your Madeiras 
and your champagne in your elegant houses on Fifth Avenue. 
And when night comes the poor, hard-working man wants a 
little sociability, is glad to get it, and for the want of some 
clean, wholesome, safe place, he drifts into the saloon, Chi- 
cago, as I am told, has six thousand open doorways to ruin. 
Chicago ought to have hundreds—yes, I shall say thousands— 
of those coffee-rooms or temperance houses, gathering places 
for the great mass of working people to resort to, 

There is another point. I agree with every word uttered 
here this morning by the eloquent tongue of the ablest, and in 
the judgment of many of us, the noblest Roman Catholic 
prelate on the American continent. All honor here, I say it 
not only as a Protestant but as a Presbyterian minister, all 
honor here to Archbishop John Ireland, of St. Paul. I do not 
care a fig with regard to a man’s politics or religious creed, on 
the temperance platform. When the life of the nation was in 
danger, were not we ready to commit our cause to Methodist 
Grant and Presbyterian Lincoln, Roman Catholic Sheridan, 
and many another one of different faiths? In the heat of bat- 
tle I ask no man his creed or politics. What did Bishop Ire- 
land say this morning? He denounced, with all the fervor of 
his Irish heart, the enormities of the liquor traffic, and [ sub- 
scribed to every word that Ireland said to-day. I am ready to 
say here, in addition to it, and say it deliberately, that every 
liquor-seller, every saloon-keeper makes his living at the mouth 
of hell. And it may be said of him, truly, that he verifies the 
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legend among the Arabs, that when Cain had slaughtered Abel, 
the body of Abel was bound on his back and he carried it for 
days clear up in the regions of Lebanon. At last it dropped 
off, and there is an Arab village called Abel on that traditional 
spot. Every liquor-seller will stalk up to the day of judgment 
with his victims bound where Abel was bound, on the back of 
his murderer. Oh, I would like to have this hall. packed with 
the liquor-sellers of Chicago. I would plead with them and be 
ready to go down on my knees to them, and ask them for 
their own souls’ sake never again to deal out death by the 
dram. 

Now, having said all this with regard to the traffic, 1 am 
going to say something about as strong on the other side. I 
insist that the man that buys is a partner with the traffic. I 
would strike both sides of the counter. I would say that the 
buyers sustain the sellers and that the buyers are partners with 
the sellers, When the celebrated Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Per- 
missive Bill was pending, some of the members who had a 
pretty good stock of wine down in their cellars thought it 
didn’t mean them, That it only meant to shut up the gin- 
rooms. I gave it to those members of Parliament with all the 
fervor I could, striking right between the eyes. I said, ‘ You 
gentlemen believe you can fill your wine-cellars and then per- 
suade the masses of London to do without their beer! No, 
no. Aren’t you consumers, aren’t you purchasers, aren’t you 
partners?” I believe it is right to punish drunkenness. I am 
not ready to say that every drunkard is a hapless, helpless 
victim; it is no such thing. They know what they are about 
when they take it, and knew what they were about when they 
begun it, and know what they are doing all through. I believe 
in the same ratio of punishment to the supporters of the rum 
traffic. I believe in other things: I believe in the right of 
every man and child to prosecute to the last degree, and punish, 
the robbers of their lives, their persons, and their character. 
The wives should be able to punish those who sell their hus- 
bands drink. It is all in the line of Christian legislation. But 
what I am driving at is, if we fight only the traffic and do not 
fight the drinking usages, we are opposing Niagaraat the verge 
and not further up the rapids. And therefore I insist to-night 
that temperance men must make their rallying-cry in the next 
ten years for fotal abstinence. Forty years ago at that conven- 
tion in New York, the watchword was Prohibition, and we 
haven't lowered that banner. The cry must now be, war on 
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the drink-customs, war-on the bottle at home, war on the bottle 
at the social club, war on the bottle in public meetings, war on 
the bottle in social life. I tell you honestly, if this is the last 
great temperance gathering I ever attend—and I hope there 
may be many more—just as truly as we do not fight the drink- 
usages we never will, under heaven, stop the drink traffic. 
Father Mathew was right. He shut up the distilleries and 
whiskey-shops of Ireland by bringing the people to sign the 
pledge. I have a right to speak of Father Mathew. The first 
temperance speech I ever made in my life was fifty-one years 
ago. I had just left college, and I went to Glasgow with a host 
of great Christian reformers, Father Mathew was there. 
When I was. introduced to him as a young Anierican (young 
Americans did not go abroad then as they do now over the 
ferry), but the great man put his arm on my shoulder and said, 
“My son, I am very glad to see you, and may God give you my 
blessing.” I did not tell him I was about studying for the 
Presbyterian pulpit, but I do not think that would have troubled 
him, He put his hand on my head and gave mea fatherly 
kiss, and I am glad to tell you that I started with that sort of 
ordination in the total abstinence work. Now you see how 
catholic I became and how broad on this subject. Father 
Mathew fought the battle against liquor everywhere. Now, 
then, suppose that in every house in this city there was a total 
abstinence pledge on the wall; there would be no sales. Let 
every workingman in this city write his name and that of 
his wife and children on the total abstinence banner, and that 
would put an end to it. We are making a beginning for the 
total abstinence work with the boys and girls—girls, yes. 
There is an awful amount of drunkenness among women. 
Fifteen thousand public arrests of drunken women in one year 
in New York! Ido not know how many in Chicago. Women 
drinking in fashionable circles and social clubs! I believe if 
every young woman in America will say, “I will never touch a 
man until his hands have signed the temperance pledge,” it 
would be the most thoroughly operative prohibition law you 
could pass. If the young women would say, “Though a man 
have the wealth of the Vanderbilts, and will not sign a tem- 
perance pledge, I will have nothing to do with him,” it would 
have great power. Iam for total abstinence. I would have a 
pledge in every Sunday-school, and I would have every Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society working in that line. I would have 
every minister preach total abstinence and practice it; and 
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more than that, I would put the temperance banner high up in 
every Christian church. 

How much money did Chicago give last year for foreign mis- 
sions? Hundreds.of thousands. How much money did Chi- 
cago give last year to save men from the curse of drink right 
in her own borders? I will venture to say but a few hundred! 
Souls here going to perdition; souls in China prayed for, cared 
for, missioned for! And we attempt to convert Africa; when 
this country sent two years ago one million gallons of rum 


from the port of Boston to Africa! One missionary in the 
cabin, a thousand casks of rum in the hold; heaven in the 


cabin, hell in the hold. How long would it take to convert 
Africa? Great Britain stands indicted for the crime of pouring 
opium into China and rum into Africa, claiming her Queen is 
defender of the faith and head of the Christian Church of 
England ! 
I want to say that if I am a pessimist in view of these 
colossal evils, 1 am also an inveterate hoper and believer in 
Almighty God presiding over the destiny of this glorious cause. 
Brethren and sisters, our face is to the sunlight, our face is to 
the future, and our uplifted hand is toward the sky. We have 
got to pray more. We have got to stir the conscience of 
America more. We have got to lash our holy cause fast to the 
almighty throne and then all will be well. I am glad to have 
met you; I am glad ‘to have lifted up my voice once more. We 
are working on right lines—Sons of Temperance, Good Tem- 
plars, Catholit societies, church societies, all banded together 
for the great work of saving our beloved country from the 
curse of curses. The temperance cause was born in America, 
and I thank God for it. Lyman Beecher, John Marsh, Justin 
Edwards, rocked its cradle; you and I will never follow its 
hearse. It was born in America; the Alleghanies were never 
built for its monument; the ocean voices of Niagara will never 
sound its requiem; the magnificent valley of the Father of 
Waters never will be its grave, and the dear old Star-Spangled 
Banner that floats over every home in Chicago to-night never, 
never, never will be its winding-sheet! God bless you, breth- 
ren! Onward! Onward! ONWARD! and some of us from the 
battlements of heaven will look down and see the victory. 


Mrs. Mary A, Livermore was introduced and said: Like our 
venerable Dr. Cuyler, I also speak as no novice in temperance 
reform, for in 1840, when a girl of eighteen, I was at the head 
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of the Cold Water Army that numbered 1,500 children, when 

the Washingtonian reform was in full blast. That organiza- 

tion only took cognizance of moral measures. We said then 

what the women of the country are saying to-day, let us save 

the children. Let us see to it that we educate the boys and 

girls in total abstinence, so that when they grow up to be men 

and women they shall not be swung off their feet into the 

saloons and grog-shops. For five years I managed that Cold 

Water Army. We did everything in our power to have every 

child sign the pledge and renew its vow of total abstinence 

quarterly. We had processions, public meetings, papers pub- 

lished for the Cold Water Army, and I was on the editorial | 
staff of one. We wrote little books to them which are in cir- . 
culation to-day, and the New England States were covered — 
over with these little Cold Water Armies, and we used to feel 
we were making great provisions for temperance in the future. 
I still believe in the education of the children. I still feel that 
the wisest and best work is done among the children, and yet 
I cannot say that my hopes have been realized. I would not 
have believed, when I was eighteen years old, that to-day I 
should look over the country and see it completely dominated 
by the liquor traffic, a liquor traffic compared to which that 
of 1840 was but a baby. There is nothing like the arrogance 
of the liquor traffic to-day. It says now, We own America, it 
is ours, we will take possession, we will do what we please. 

We have learned something, during the nearly two hundred 
years we have been working for temperance. For nearly one 
hundred years we have been organized in one way or another, 
working our way along to a better understanding of the work 
we have in hand. We have learned a thousand-fold more within 
the last twenty-five years than during all our previous experi- 
ence, and have at last got the whole field covered with our 
agencies of work. 

I wish it were possible for us to add to our temperance 
methods the establishment of coffee-houses, as a rival to the 
saloons. When I was in Birmingham, England, I was for a 
time a guest of one of the Martineaus, who was at the head of 
the coffee-house system of that city. There was a large num- 
ber of coffee-houses in Birmingham, and they were so admira- 
bly managed and so well patronized, that people looking for 
investments for their money did not hesitate to take coffee- 
house stock, as it frequently paid ten per cent. If the public- 
house was elegant, with plate-glass windows, mahogany coun: 
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ters and shelves, the coffee-house that sought to rival it was 
made equally handsome, and all its belongings were of the best 
sort. It contained lavatories and recreation rooms for both 
sexes, smoking-room for the men, and a large hall for public 
entertainments, and smaller ones for men and women, where 
they could hold their own “free-and-easies,” as they called 
them. It was always possible to buy a simple lunch at the 
coffee-houses, for a few pennies, and I found the best coffee 
there that I drank anywhere in the United Kingdom. 

If the grog-shop wasa low, wretched place, where its equally 
wretched patrons went under ground into a cellar, the coffee- 
house was put on a par with it, as to location. It was made 
spotlessly clean, and thoroughly respectable, with. lavatory, 
hall, lunch-room, and other accessories, but it was an under- 
ground apartment. And the poor fellows who could not be 
persuaded to step into the handsome coffee-house, with its ele- 
gant belongings, could be enticed into this humbler one, where 
coffee, tea, cocoa, and good bread and meat were sold him for 
the same price as his deadly ration of gin. The establishment 
of coffee-houses like these would call for large sums of money, 
and for first-class business management. People must be made 
sure that their money will be well invested before they will 
put it into an enterprise of this sort, and they would also need 
to be convinced that it would pay in other ways. If it became 
a pecuniary failure, it would be quite likely to prove a moral 
failure also. 

I cannot agree with Dr, Cuyler as to the vast increase of 
drunkenness among women. For twenty-five years I have 
travelled extensively in America, literally from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and from Maine to San Diego, My business brings 
me into extensive relations with women, who, in their kindness 
invite me to their clubs, and leagues, and other social gather- 
ings, so that I get an insight into the character and habits of 
women belonging to almost every grade of society. I rarely 
meet intemperate women, or hear of them, as it seems to me I 
should do, if drunkenness was so largely on the increase among 
the female population. I know there are drunken women in 
large numbers among the lowest of our foreign population in 
the cities. They have brought the habits of the old world with 
them. And my impression is confirmed by the comments of 
the higher class English and German people who visit us. 
When Lady Henry Somerset was in America a year ago, travel- 
ling East and West, she visited our largest cities, and lectured 
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extensively, and always to large audiences, She congratulated 
us on the sobriety of our women, and told us that we could not 
understand as she did, “what a heavy incubus was lifted from 
our work in this country, by the absence of drunken women!” 
“T have travelled in this country for months, and not yet have 
I met a woman drunk!” was her repeated assertion. 

But as the average man and the average woman are sure to 
be ultimately very much alike, you may be certain that unless 
drunkenness decreases among men, it will surely increase 
among women. “This country will not continue to be, as now, 
half free and half slave!” said Abraham Lincoln nearly forty 
years ago, in his debates with Stephen A. Douglass, in Illinois. 
“Tt will, from the necessity of things and from the logic of 
events, become ultimately all free or all slave.” And he proved 
a true prophet. The same prediction may be made concerning 
intemperance. Men will drink less, or women will succumb to 
the vice, which is to-day putting into penal institutions eight- 
tenths of the convicts, into the almshouses nine-tenths of the 
paupers, into the insane asylums and homes for imbeciles one- 
half of their inmates. 

And this statement fails to express the extent of the ravages 
of intemperance. Go down into the “slums,” if you would 
see the deadliest work wrought by the appetite for strong 
drink. In all cities there are “slums,”—unclean, festering, 
seething, ruinous, uncanny quarters, where human beings are 
crowded, who have fallen so low, that the world wishes to have 
them kept out of sight. We had a contempt for the Salvation 
Army, with its tambourines and its cheap processions, and 
thought it was well that the officers of the city desired to put 
a stop to them. But it was the Salvation Army that gave us a 
revelation of the “slums,” and inspired a movement for their 
redemption. They alone, for a time, had the courage to at- 
tempt the rescue of these human wrecks, who had sunk to the 
depths of such an abyss, that they were bereft of heart, hope, 
and moral nature, were without friends and means of livelihood. 
They were hounded down by officers of the law,—forgotten by 
decent society, ignored by the church—and seemingly aban- 
doned of God. 

In the old days of Indian warfare, when they would take a 
captive who seemed brave and fleet, they would sometimes lead 
him out to the head of two lines of braves and warriors and 
squaws, who had their places assigned them, and were not to 
move one iota from them, and the great chieftain would say, 
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“Do you think you can run down through this line of warriors 
and braves, every one of whom may strike at you as you go? 
But if you do go down the line and escape unharmed, you may 
be free and have your life.” And looking down the long line, 
and seeing how every brave and warrior and squaw had an 
uplifted stone hatchet, tomahawk, club, or knife ready to strike 
at the flying captive as he went down the line, he would gen- 
erally decline to run the terrible gauntlet. 

But the boys and the girls in the slums—believe me, men 
and women—are obliged to run this gauntlet, and are struck 
down, and there is no hope for them in the present order of 
things. Here and there are “slum settlements,” made some- 
times by college giils, sometimes by Andover men, and young 
Catholic priests, who establish themselves within these hope- 
less, earthly hells, and begin to let a little light and hope into 
a very dark place. But all the while the dreadful traffic in in- 
toxicating beverages goes on around them, and where the 
“settlements” rescue one from ruin, the low groggeries of the 
locality manufacture half a dozen battered wrecks. 

Not only among the sunken and drifting “jetsam and flot- 
sam” of humanity does the traffic in intoxicating drinks work 
woe, it invades the very highest circles of society. There is 
hardly a family in the land that does not bewail its ravages; 
there are few families where it has not left one dead. 

During the war we had a two days’ battle in the Southwest, 
that lasted through the first day with hot and bitter fighting, 
without any substantial advantage being gained. At the close 
of the day General Thomas discovered that his men could only 
have quarter rations the next morning, and that they were 
short of ammunition. It would not be safe to bring on a gen- 
eral engagement with the enemy, and so, sending in hot haste 
for the reinforcements that were waiting, he employed all his 
tactics to keep the enemy busy and to deceive them, and suc- 
ceeded. The reinforcements did not come. He was exceeding- 
ly anxious. He had got almost to the end of his resources, 
when he discovered a dark cloud on the western sky, that it 
spread further, east and west and north and south, that grew 
denser and blacker, and then looking at it with very strong 
field-glasses, he saw at last that the reserves werecoming. The 
artillery was leading, the men astride the horses lashing them 
to the utmost speed, the gun-carriages running over the hum- 
mocky road in such tremendous haste, that sometimes only a 
wheel touched the ground. The cavalry rode after in hot hastv, 
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many of the riders bareheaded, the men sometimes standing in 
the stirrups, for General Thomas was in danger and they were 
needed, And behind the infantry was struggling up as wellas 
it could. General Thomas and his staff rode forward to meet 
them, told the commander what was the situation, what must 
be done to save his army and to make the fight a victory. 

General Geary began immediately to plant his forces, and to 
prepare for the coming struggle. The enemy saw the mistake 
they had made, and immediately began operations, dropping 
shot and shell among the moving masses of the Union forces, 
which caused mutilation and death among them. But they 
kept at their work, stepping over the dead and dying, and 
closing up their ranks till the pass they wished to hold was 
covered as far as the eye could reach. Behind it had been 
built a solid wall of human masonry, army blue and bristling 
steel, a wall of animated granite that could not be broken, nor 
pushed back. The great struggle began. On the double- 
quick the enemy charged with fixed bayonets on the embattled 
ranks of the men in blue, but were received with fixed bayonets 
and beaten back. They repeated the charge a second time 
with the same result. The third time they threw themselves 
on the mighty host, and were tossed back as the gigantic rocks 
that form the New England coast receive the thunderous 
waves hurled upon them by the angry wind, which fling them 
back in air, disintegrated into foam. 

“Now boys, down after them and drive them!” was the 
ringing command. And away went the Union men like a 
Western cyclone over the dead, the dying, and the living, 
trampling under feet whatever opposed them, and victory was 
won, and the day belonged to General Thomas. As he watched 
the fleeing hosts, and heard the shouts that rent the air, he 
said, “It was Geary’s men that won the fight! How splen- 
didly they behaved! How magnificently he handled them! 
Where is he? Bring him here, and we will wait for him! He 
must be congratulated,—promoted,—breveted on the spot!” 
They ran in one direction and another to find him, for it was 
thought by some that he was leading the pursuit, and by others 
that he had gone to his tent. At last he was found in his tent, 
sitting in the dim light of a candle spluttering in the upturned 
handle of a bayonet, his arms folded, his figure bent, every feat- 
ure of his face indicating despondency. His brother officer 
rushed in and took him by the hand, “Geary, I congratulate 
you. It is your men that have won the day! How magnifi- 
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cently they behaved! It is to you we are indebted for the vic- 
tory, and I am sent by General Thomas to escort you to the 
field where he and his staff officers wait, and you are to be 
breveted on the field, congratulated, praised. I thank God that 
you did not receive a scratch! I thought you were gone three 
or four times, as 1 saw you in the thick of the rain of iron hail.” 

“QO, do not congratulate me!” said Geary: “O, do not con- 
gratulate me! I cannot bear it. Tell General Thomas I can- 
not come. Excuse meto him. Tell him I do not care for pro- 
motion. Tell him I do not ask anything in the way of con- 
gratulation,” 

“Why, you don’t expect I will go back to General Thomas 
with an answer like that. Rouse yourself, man, It is the inevi- 
table result of reaction after a battle. Let me take you to 
General Thomas. You are not wounded, nothing has happened 
to you. Youare all right. You haven’t a scratch.” 

“O, I am wounded,” said General Geary, “I am wounded ; 
I am so sorely wounded that never again shall I know any 
surcease of pain! Iam so sorely hurt that there is no surgery 
in all the world that can heal my wound! I am mortally 
wounded ; I am shot through the heart.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked his friend. “ Your ap- 
pearance does not indicate the least injury!” 

And rising, General Geary walked over to the corner of the 
tent and turned back a blanket revealing the dead body of his 
only son, his chief of staff, who, galloping beside his father in 
the hot pursuit, received a minie ball through the heart, and 
the father, seeing him reel in the saddle, gathered him to his 
* own horse and rode back to his tent,—the sounds of rejoicing 
seeming to him like mockery, and the victory like defeat. 

I have been marvellously instructed during the last quarter 
of a century, through the confidences that have poured in upon 
me from every direction, from broken-hearted parents, desolate 
wives and defrauded children, all whose sorrows have arisen 
from this wide-spread and ruinous habit, we have met to dis- 
cuss. And [I never talk to an audience at the present time, 
without wondering if I could look into every heart before me as 
God can, if all your souls were uncapped so I could see what 
you are thinking and what you are feeling, I wonder how many 
of you are mortally wounded, shot through the heart because of the 
utter wreck, through this liquor traffic, of some one dear to you 
as your own heart’s blood. |The curse is everywhere and we, 
temperance people, who are doing the most, the wisest, and the 
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best we know, are not ‘able to dam the flood of destruction, or 
to stay this desolation. 

All the while we are looking out for the reserves that are to 
‘come. We are watching for new recruits. If we have been 
trying measures for ten or twenty or one hundred years that 
have not proved successful, are we wise to continue pegging 
away in that direction without trying something else that will 
accomplish more? I say nay. As we goon we naturally become 
wiser, and learn more. I have become intensely interested in the 
movement begun in South Carolina, which may be the great 
precursor of the nationalization of the liquor traffic, such as has 
been proposed by the Nationalists, and which the Populists 
have largely adopted, who have begun their work out in the 
far West. They propose the same sort of measure that England 
used in India for years, and while she kept the liquor traffic in 
her hands, and was the sole agent of selling, drinking did not 
prevail in India to the extent that it has since, when there are 
private liquor-sellers that are licensed, not by the government, 
but under municipalities, just about as we have it now. 

Do not for an instant imagine that I am hopeless of ultimate 
success in our temperance battle. It is a struggle for the right, 
for a higher manhood, a nobler civilization. Whatever is right 
is of God, and takes on His omnipotence and immortality, and 
ultimately, sometime, somewhere, must and will win. It cannot 
ultimately fail. The victory may be deferred, but it will surely 
come at last, for in the long run, the right always comes upper- 
most. Never does a reform eventuate as we plan it. How 
many prophecies were made during the forty years’ anti-slav- 
ery struggle, of the manner of death that should annihilate the 
colossal evil of slavery, which, swept elsewhere from the face of 
the earth, had entrenched itself in America, and was making a 
last forlorn stand for existence. 

But whoever sketched the downfall of slavery in this fashion, 
and made this prediction concerning its doom? “The North 
and South will become embattled. The North will put two 
million men in the field, the South a million and a half. There 
will be a four years’ war. The continent will tremble under 
the tramp of armed men, the heavens will glow with the fire 
of artillery. A million men, North and South, will go down 
into death, or into an invalidism worse than death, and five 
million men and women, through this bereavement, will lose 
their joy in life and their hope for the future. The very flower 
of our young men will lie dead on the field, the horses will be 
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ted with blood to their bridles, the rivers will run with blood. 
A mountain of debt will be heaped up for posterity to pay, as 
the price of a nation’s redemption. _ When all other meas- 
ures fail to end the war, the President will issue a Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation,—not as a moral measure,—not as a 
religious ceremony,—but as a ‘ military necessity,’—and the chains 
dropped from the limbs of four million slaves!” 

Who made this prediction? No one! It was never sug- 
gested. And yet that was the way out of the evil of slavery. 
History will tell this story to our children, and our children’s 
children, down to the last generation. No one can yet see the 
way out from under the awful curse of the liquor traffic which 
overshadows us. But there is a way out, and by faithfully do- 
ing the duty that comes first to our hand, we shall ultimately 
find it, and the time is coming, in the not far distant future, 
when we shall celebrate our temperance jubilee, as some thirty 
years ago, we rejoiced in the downfall of slavery. Whether 
this side the dark river, or beyond, baptized in immortality, we 
shall all unite in the grand refrain, “ Hallelujah, for the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth!” 


Dr. Lawson: Before introducing the next and the closing 
speaker I will say a few words. 

Just a moment ago when Mrs. Livermore was telling you 
how captives were given the opportunity of going between two 
lines of Indians and very often were unwilling to start, it re- 
minded me of a magnificent story told of a Green Mountain 
boy who was caught once by the Indians and brought face to 
face with that line; they said to him, “Will you try?” and to 
the astonishment of the Indians, and by his quickness of ac- 
tion eliciting their admiration, he struck a fellow close to him, 
grabbed the tomahawk out of his hands, and away he went 
through the lines, striking right and left, and he did not get a 
blow, but got free. 

My friends, Dr. O. P. Gifford was one of the spokesmen who 
came out from the Hub to enlighten you in Chicago, and when 
the saloon-keepers’ and gamblers’ devils made their double file, 
he, not seizing hold of their tools, but of God’s ordered tools, 
struck right and left to their dismay. We want to hear some 
of his words, as you have known some of his deeds, to-night. 


Mr. Girrorp: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Though coming from 
the Hub some months ago, I find the rim of the wheel is a great 
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deal larger than the hub and a good deal deeper in the mud, 
and the moral réformer who settles himself into the rim has to 
share the mud. Mrs. Livermore spoke very eloquently to-night 
of the massing of the troops in the pass. Where is the pass in 
the present struggle? It is the licensed saloon. There is the 
place to mass your forces. There is the place to strike your 
blow, and in that struggle you will breed up a class of boys 
who will, tomahawk in hand, break the ranks of the enemy 
that is before us. There is not a thing that so stirred the blood 
of the boysof New England as reading in the daily papers of the 
struggle of their fathers and brothers down through the val- 
leys of Virginia and along the side of the Father of Waters, 
and there is nothing that will do so much to breed up a race of 
giants against moral evil in our great city. 

When I started out, having donned the theological armor 
carefully riveted and fastened by orthodox hands, I started in 
for all sorts of moral reforms. I believed that the world was 
dying to know the truth, and the minute they knew what was 
right they would straightway go and doit. I found it along way 
from knowledge to action even among Christian men. In the 
mountains of Massachusetts I joined the Francis Murphy brig- 
ade of the moral reform. Night after night for three weeks 
we gathered the drunkards and the moderate drinkers of Pitts- 
field into a great hall and pledged them by the hundred. We 
fastened the little blue badge by the button-hole and adjourned 
our meetings. We thought the war was ended in the town of 
Pittsfield. The men who owned the most of the saloons said 
to the saloon-keepers, “ Wait. You need not bother about pay- 
ing your rents. Wait. Keep your saloons open, your fires 
burning, your lights lighted, your glasses cleaned, your bottles 
polished; the boys will come back.” And one by one the boys 
went back. And there I learned my first lesson. A bird might 
as well try to fly with one wing. It will get a tremendous 
amount of exercise but no progress. A steamship, a side- 
wheeler, might as well try to go from the dock to the World’s 
Fair with one wheel going. She will use all her coal and waste 
the steam, and churn the water, but get nowhere. That is like 
trying to solve a temperance reform question, and leaving the 
door of hell open in the shape of the licensed saloon, 

And so, while I believe most thoroughly in all that has been 
said about teaching the boys, I protest in the name of the boys 
against teaching them in that kindergarten of the devil, the 
open saloon, night and day in our city streets. You teach them 
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by word, and the deeds will undo the words faster than you can 
teach them. And so we need the moral reform movement that 
shall appeal to the conscience, if there is any left after being 
drugged by the license system for so many years. We need a 
stirring up of the Christian Church, if there is anything left to 
stir, in her moral reform. If we can call the hounds in from 
heresy-hunting and set them on the saloon question, if we have 
faith enough in God to let a man think what he will so he 
act like a man, then you will find the question settled. The 
trouble with Christianity to-day is, that it is in the attitude of 
the old Galilean peasants, looking at the soles of the feet of a 
risen Lord, and waiting for Him to come back, while the world 
reels in its drunken squalor and staggers beneath its burden. 
He has gone to prepare a place for us all, and we must so live 
that we may fit the world for Him to come back again. The 
place to strike the blow is where the nerve-centre is, and the 
nerve-centre is the licensed saloon in our great city to-day. 
While we are gathered here face to face with the chief curse 
of the nineteenth century in our American civilization, our 
brothers are face to face with the great question of trusts in a 
neighboring hall. The colossal trust of the American republic 
to-day is the whiskey ring and the brewery trust. Whatever 
may be the evil methods that underlie all trusts, and I defend 
no trust to-night, every trust but the whiskey and the brewery 
trust deals in the 1 ecessities of life, but the whiskey and the 
brewery trust is wrong in its methods and damnable in its 
manufactured articles. The brewery trust to-day holds the 
city of Chicago in the palm of its power. The saloon is the 
finger-tip of the organized brewery interest to-day. The brew- 
ers and the whiskey dealers of Chicago are buying the best 
corner lots in our great cities. They are thrusting their sa- 
loons where they are not wanted. A sober man has no right 
which the brewery trust is bound to respect in the city of Chi- 
cago to-night. If they find a reserve part like Hyde Park, 
where we have protected ourselves with legislation, they climb 
over it while we sleep, they dig their way under it while we 
pray, and when we awake from our sleep and arise from our 
knees,—whether we will or not we have no choice, no rights 
that they are bound to respect,—these men have planted their 
saloons by our doors, and when we turn and appeal to the 
police force of the city of Chicago the reply is, “If you want 
the law enforced, pay us for doing it,” and then we do it our- 


selves. 
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The licensed saJoon of the city of Chicago is the creature of 
a great trust. It is nu longer as it was twenty-five or even 
twenty years ago, a business into which men went by competi- 
tion to make their living. It is a business into which men go 
by combination, in which they put hirelings for ten and fifteen 
dollars a week while the great trust makes the profits and 
manipulates the city and controls the legislation at Springfield, 
and manipulates the judges, so that while the law of the State 
of Illinois says that you shall not sell liquor on the Lord’s day, 
the ordinance of the city of Chicago says, “ You may if you will 
shut the door and draw the blinds so we cannot see you do it.” 
And then when we lift the blinds and open the door and arrest 
the dealer and call on the judge, the judge is the puppet of the 
brewery trust and discharges the saloon-keeper. And in the 
name of common-sense what is heresy in theological thinking 
to heresy in such action as that? The saloon is the path which 
we must conquer. The saloon is the nerve that we must cut. 
The saloon is the bull’s-eye toward which we must shoot. The 
saloon is the part against which we can arouse public indigna- 
tion if we only beat at it, and beat at it, and beat at it, until 
the Christian world is aroused to see the meaning of the or- 
ganized institution. 

But men say, “It is simply a question of demand and supply, 
men will have their liquor.” Will they? Where? They don’t 
get it at Joilet, and of all places in the State of Illinois they need 
it most in Joilet, for they are graduates of saloons, ninety-five 
per cent. of them. They do not get it in the islands around 
New York, where statesmen are retired to meditate for 
their country’s good. They do not get it behind the bars 
of the great prisons of Massachusetts and New York. Men 
will have it. Nay, but we forget that in the fine saloon we 
have the demand, and in the demand we have the supply, and 
we license the demand and then furnish our boys as raw ma- 
terial for the supply. The saloon is the loom and the family 
spins the thread and tosses the spun threads into the saioon 
to be woven into a web of death. If to-morrow you could 
turn all the saloons of Chicago into Lake Michigan, if for 
twenty-five years you could keep liquor out of Chicago, there 
might die prematurely a few hundred old topers ; but anybody 
would think, to hear them speak about it, that they expected to 
live forever. They will have to die, anyway, whether they keep 
on drinking or not. You might kill off prematurely a few old 
topers, but you would rear up a generation who would be free 
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from the taint of liquor. If every man and woman in the city 
of Chicago would sign the pledge, inside of a week the pledge 
would be broken in fifty per cent. of the cases, for the saloon 
is the demand and the people are the supply. 

We are sending out from our homes down to the stores and 
to the schools our boys and girls. On the street corner they 
see the saloon. At first it shocks them. They soon grow ac- 
customed to it. They play around its doors. They are drawn, 
by the suction of curiosity, into it, and in a few years our boys 
are brought back to our homes; the saloon has made its de- 
mand and the home has furnished the supply. 

There come into our city every year thousands of young 
men filled with the ruddy blood of the-prairies and the New 
England homes; young men but for whom our great city 
centres would rot down in their destruction of humanity. They 
come with clean habits, with pure lips, with strong bodies, and 
in a few months a letter comes to the pastor from the mother 
or the father or the pastor of the country church: “ Have you 
seen such and such a young man? I wish you would look him 
up.” If you are going to look him up, you want to look down 
for him. He has gone into the licensed saloon. Again and 
again he has been drawn into it by the love of good-fellowship, 
by weakness of moral character, by pressure of circumstances, 
and he has become the victim of our demand. 

There come to our city from across the sea hundreds of 
thousands of emigrants, men who have learned habits beyond 
the sea that they want to conquer, but they find opportunities 
here that they never dreamed of in Norway and Sweden, and 
even in Germany. The light wines and beers of Germany are 
to the heavy-drugged liquors of the city of Chicago like moon- 
light unto sunlight. The habits which they bring here are 
confirmed and they join the drunken hosts, and there are 
many who have taken the pledge and are trying their best to 
keep it. They are graduates of the gold cure of Dwight; one 
and another and another I can put my finger on to-night who 
cannot stand the pressure of the open saloon. In the name of 
common-sense I call on the Christian manhood of Chicago and 
Illinois and America to stop the demand and then we can 
handle the supply. 

There are two sides to the bar,—one side the drinker, and 
the other the drink-maker. The drinker cannot afford to be 
behind the bar and consume his own liquors. If I were a 
dealer in liquor and I wanted to hire a man, I would not want 
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him to be a consumer. One of the conditions upon which I 
employ him is, that he resist the appetite himself. Then he is 
put behind the bar to minister to the lowest passions of the 
most degraded classes, day after day, and month after month, 
and year after year; and that man is not living, though he 
have the strength of character of St. Paul, though he have the 
purity of St. John, who can stand the degradation of a bar- 
tender’s life for months and not be sunk below the level of 
your equality in social, in mental, and in moral stamina, You 
do not think enough of the curse that you throw in the path- 
way of the man who for liquor will give his hours and his 
days to degraded fellows. So it comes that the licensed saloon 
is the spawn-bed of.crime. It is the house of assignation. It 
is the place where men meet and plot the overthrow of gov- 
ernment; and if to-night there were a murder committed ina 
great city your police would look for the murderer, not under 
the shadow of the Christian altars of your churches, not in 
your school-houses, not in your homes, but in the place where 
the egg of crime was hatched,—in your licensed saloon. 

And so I say to you to-night, friends, in the name of hu- 
manity and for the sake of God, let us join our forces and 
strike once and again, and yet again, till the hand of death 
shall enter the bar, and the saloon would crumble before us 
and our republic be saved from the enemy that confronts us. 


Adjourned, 


SECOND DAY. 


HALL or CoLumBus, 
TuESDAY, June 6, 1893, 10 A.M. 


Albert G. Lawson, D.D., presiding. 

The CHaAtrMAN: Let us begin our session this morning by 
asking the blessing of God. We shall be led in prayer by 
Bishop Arnett, of Ohio. 


Bishop ARNETT then invoked the divine blessing. 


The Cuairman: When this programme was made it was our 
expectation that we might in separate rooms be able to con- 
sider separately and distinctly the different topics in their 
order on the programme; but it has been thought best that 
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we should open this morning in one section for the better 
consideration of the four papers which are presented at the 
beginning of the programme under the Scientific Section. Im- 
mediately after the consideration of these papers we shall 
open in the Legislative and Political Section, with ex-Gover- 
nor D. H. Goodell, of New Hampshire, as Chairman. The 
four papers are by Dr. Richardson, of London, England ; by 
Dr. Davis, of Chicago; by Dr. A. Forel, of Zurich, Switzer- 
land; and by the Rev. Dr. Dunn, of Boston. 

The first paper is by Dr. Davis, on the “ Effect of Alcoholic 
Intoxication upon the Brain,” and will be read by Mr. A. M. 
Powell, of New York. 


Mr. Powe tt: I hold in my hand a paper by Dr. Davis, of 
this city, the founder of the American Medical Association, and 
the President of the American Medical Temperance Association, 
whose presence we had greatly hoped for on this occasion, to 
read his own paper, but an engagement in connection with the 
meeting of the American Medical Association takes him from 
Chicago at the present time, and loses to us the pleasure and 
benefit of his presence. 

(Mr. Powell then read the paper; which will be found in an- 
other part of this volume.) 

Mr. Powe tt: Dr. A. Forel’s paper, coming as it does frcm 
Switzerland, and from one of the most eminent physicians on 
the continent of Europe, is at the present juncture perhaps 
even more significant than the declaration from Dr. Davis on 
this subject. 

(Mr. Powell then read the paper.) 

Mr. Powe ut: Just a few words as to the general bearing of 
this whole subject upon the objects which this Congress seeks 
to promote. Those who do not agree with us have a right to 
require of us to give a reason for taking the position which we 
do in favor of entire abstinence from all alcoholic beverages, 
and, furthermore, in favor of such action by the State as shall 
discourge and repress the production of alcohol for beverage 
purposes. We have no right to assume either of these posi- 
tions unless we can maintain them. Mr. Chairman, without 
assuming to put forth my own opinion as an authority, I am 
content, in the light of such declarations as I have quoted from 
these papers of Dr. Davis and Dr. Forel, fortified by other dis- 
tinguished .authorities referred to by them, to stand and to 
defend our position in both these particulars. Yesterday morn- 
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ing, in that remarkably eloquent presentation of this subject 
by the distinguished Archbishop, you noticed, perhaps, one 
striking expression referring to alcohol, in which he spoke of 
it as a “devilish fluid.” Well, why a devilish fluid? Why 
would not the same declaration apply to water or to milk? 
Why does the Archbishop single out alcohol to give this pecu- 
liar characterization? Why, simply because, just as defined in 
these papers, its effect upon the human brain and the nervous 
system is to pervert the functions of each, and lead to just such 
exhibitions of crime and immorality as we are only too pain- 
fully familiar with, 

Since this Congress convened here yesterday, in this very 
State of Illinois, recorded in the journals of this morning, is a 
shocking alcoholic murder of a wife by her drunken husband, 
and the sacrifice of his own life in addition to hers,—the 
“devilish fluid,” as the Archbishop characterized it, the cause 
of the horrible tragedy. 

We have, then, as it seems to me, abundant reason for the 
position we take in these results of alcohol, in its effects. Al- 
cohol is also a disturber, for the reasons indicated in these 
papers, in connection with contagion and disease. Across the 
water, over yonder, are renewed symptoms of the development 
again this year of that dread contagion of cholera, and why is 
it a dread contagion? Largely because of the poisoned con- 
dition of so many of the people in different countries who have 
imbibed this alcoholic liquid and are therefore in a peculiar 
way exposed to the cholera contagion. 

And so if there were time I might cite a great many illus- 
trations of the devastating results of alcohol as reasons why 
the scientific study of it should be promoted and extended 
everywhere. I will mention just one illustration which you 
will also have the opportuuity to become familiar with in the 
volume that is to be published as embodying the proceedings 
of this Congress. It will contain, as you have been told from 
this platform, reports in answer to questions sent out through 
the State Department at the request of the National Temper- 
ance Society to all the countries of the world where we have 
Consular representatives. It has been my privilege to read 
advance copies of these Consular reports from many coun- 
tries, and I have been struck with the uniform testimony con. 
tained in them, even in the wine and beer countries which we 
are told are exempt from intemperance, that intemperance is 
the cause of much of the prevalent crime and immorality in 
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these countries, and alcohol, of course, is the cause of intem- 
perance. These dreadful conditions in human society in all 
these countries are the outcome of alcoholic consumption. 

There is in London, and I only just mention it, the first great 
temperance hospital, and that hospital was established to dem- 
onstrate that it is not only needless to use alcohol in health, 
but that alcohol is not an essential factor in the treatment of 
disease. It has shown a larger percentage of cures with the 
non-alcoholic treatment than any hospital in London, or I 
imagine any hospital in this country also, wherein alcohol is 
used as a medical factor. I cite this illustration because we 
mean to urge our claim that the governments interpose to dis- 
courage and suppress in every way the manufacture of alco- 
holic liquors for beverage purposes, and to show that even if 
the manufacture of alcohol should be suppressed altogether 
the experience of the London Temperance Hospital has demon- 
strated that the public health would not suffer. 

Taken from any point of view we choose to examine the sub- 
ject, the results of scientific experiments show that alcohol is 
not only a factor in much of the suffecing of humanity in the 
way of disease and immorality and crime, but that it is not 
necessary in health or even in the treatment of disease. 

In this city at this time is the great exhibit of the material 
products of the world. Over yonder you will see the enormous 
aggregations of the liquor producers of our own and other 
countries. I wish ir this four hundredth anniversary exhibit 
there might have been shown also the other part which be- 
longed with the liquor exhibit. I wish there might be brought 
up and put in one of those arcades, in the great buildings, just 
a section from one of the slum houses in New York described 
by Mr. R. Fulton Cutting in a great meeting on one occasion, 
wherein he says, “In certain of these tenements were many 
families living together, old and young, both sexes, and the 
only partition between them a chalk line.” I do not need to 
say any more than that by way of description. I wish one of 
those tenement exhibits could be placed over alongside the ex- 
_ hibits of whiskey, beer, and wine. Then I would add one more. 
I remember on one occasion of visiting the Portland jail, in 
Maine, with that grand old pioneer of prohibition, General Neal 
Dow. After we had witnessed the destruction of the drink at 
the City Hall, going over to the prison, we were shown in the 
prison eleven illegal Portland rumsellers behind the bars 
working upon leather. They were the men who in New York 
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would have been sent to the Common Council, or to Albany as 
members of the Legislature, or, as in the case of our last elected 
brewer Senator, would have been sent to the Senate of the 
United. States. They were the men who in England would 
have been made baronets or peers or lords, 

I think here in this great exhibit we ought to have had all 
the phases shown, and that the exhibition must be held to be 
incomplete as long as they are wanting. But it belongs to this 
Congress to show, as it will show conclusively, that you cannot 
have this enormous liquor production and consumption, for the 
very scientific reasons indicated, without having the comple- 
ment of poverty, immorality, and crime. It will show that 
there can be no true civilization in America or Europe until the 
manufacture and vending of alcoholic liquors for beverage pur- 
poses is made illegal by the laws of the land. 


Dr. Lawson: The next and closing paper in this session, en- 
titled, “Are Beer and Light Wines to be encouraged as against 
the Stronger Distilled Liquors?’ prepared by Rev. J. B. Dunn, 
of Boston, Mass., will be presented by Mr. B. R. Jewell, of New 
Hampshire. 


(Mr. JEWELL thereupon read Rev. Mr. Dunn’s paper.) 


Dr. Lawson: Allow me to say, before we pass from this sec- 
tion, that in many respects it is the most important of all the 
subjects that we have to consider. Why? Because it is at the 
, foundation. What do we mean by addressing ourselves to 
science or scientific action? We mean, first of all, to secure 
absolute facts. Science proposes to begin there. What are 
the facts and what do they teach? Now because of these facts 
and because of what they teach, what ought we to do? That 
is a genuine scientific way, and because it is the basis all the 
others rest wholly upon it. 

Let me put that in a practical form, for we divide oftentimes 
between the scientific and the practical, yet there are no two 
things closer together. Science by being applied adds value to 
everything it touches. What is the scientific declaration con- 
cerning the working of drink in a nutshell? Itis this. Its 
finished product is always worth less than the raw material. 
Let me repeat: its finished product is always worth less than 
the raw material. To illustrate what I mean. A man takes a 
rough skin from an ox, and that rough skin, just as the animal 
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has been killed, is not worth very much, but science comes ap- 
plying her skill, and he begins to prepare and dress and arrange 
the skin. He begins to make it up into boots and shoes and 
slippers, and the finished product is worth from ten to one 
hundred times as much as the raw material. But how is it 
in the liquor traffic? It has no right to the word “industry,” 
fairly construed when traced and examined by science, for it 
takes the raw material and turns it out in such condition that 
the finished product is worth hardly fifty per cent. what the 
raw material would bring. You may be willing to give a boy 
three dollars a week to work for you, but if he is a drinking, 
drunken boy you would not be willing to give him fifty cents 
a week. Science applied to this traffic shows it up. 

Let me put itin another form, and this is not a mere temper- 
ance declaration. Itis simply the exact finding of what has been 
traced in these papers. You have heard the trite saying often. 
I give it to you again. I do not know who first invented it, but 
it is nevertheless a genuinely honest picture of the scientific 
showing of this traffic. It runs in this form: a man takes a 
drink; then the drink takes a drink; then the drink takes the 
man, The man begins the appetite; the appetite ends the 
man. Now that is an exact scientific showing of just precisely 
what this demon does. 

In the consideration of the next topic under the general 
heading of Legislative and Political, we have the honor of the 
presidency of ex-Governor D. H. Goodell, of New Hampshire, 
who will be the chairman during the consideration of this 
subject. 


D. H. Gooprti: We are in this country, and I suppose in all 
parts of the world, interested in questions of finance and of 
revenue, and other very important political questions, and we 
have divided opinions as to what shall be done. They are 
questions that impress themselves upon the minds of all intel- 
ligent men, and yet as we come to this assembly we are repre- 
sentatives of all Christian nations of the world, to consider a 
question of far higher and greater importance than any ques- 
tion or problem of general national government or finance. I 
am rejoiced to see so many assembled here this morning who 
feel that it is a privilege as well as a duty to consider these 
very important issues. 

I am satisfied that the most important thing this Congress 
can possibly do is to impress upon the minds and the hearts of 
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the Christian people of the Christian nations of the world the 
exceeding importance of attending properly to their political 
duties. I belie¥e that in this country certainly, and probably 
in others, if the Christian Church would come up to its full 
measure of duty on this question we should sweep the rum 
traffic from this nation within six months. We have our neigh- 
bors and our friends to save, and indeed it is right and proper 
that we should lift our voices and our hearts unto Him who 
ruleth all things and ask for assistance, but we also when we 
pray should be ready to go down and labor that these men may 
bs saved from the terrible sin of intemperance. Too many of 
us feel that it is beneath the dignity of a Christian man to 
go down into the slums and the dens and there lift up fallen 
men. Too many of us feel that it is beneath the dignity of the 
Christian man to do as our Master did, mingle with publicans 
and sinners simply, because we stand higher than they. My 
friends, it is time for us, even though it is a dirty business, 
some of us think, to enter into the primaries and the caucuses 
of the party, and so forth, to try to manipulate and to manage 
political affairs, and yet it seems to me high time for us to do 
this; and let the influence of Christian women be exercised too, 
in this direction, that we may see to it that the right men are 
nominated for public positions and that the right men are 
elected for those public places. 

I am satisfied that the very day when the Christian Church 
shall become aroused will be the beginning of the end of this 
important problem. But Iam not here to address you. Iam 
glad to know that we have here, to-day, gentlemen and ladies 
who can address us upon this question, who have studied it, 
who have exercised very great thought on this question, and I 
earnestly beseech you to give exceeding diligent attention to 
what may be said, and treasure up the addresses that are made. 

It is my pleasure first to introduce to you Rev. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, of Chicago, who will address you upon “Principle 
and Method in the Temperance Reform.” 


Dr. Herrick JoHNnson then addressed the Congress. (His 
paper will be found with others in another part of this volume.) 


The CuairmMAN: The next subject is, “Should Woman have 
a Vote on the Liquor Traffic?” It is to be presented by a 
woman, whom I am sure there are a large number here who 
will be glad to have the pleasure of hearing, and I am sure 
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there are a large number of women present who think they 
ought to have the privilege of voting on this question. In 
many places they are allowed to vote on the school question as 
to how the children should be taught and educated; surely 
they ought to have the privilege also to vote as to how they 
shall be protected. I therefore invite all the officers of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union who are present here 
this morning to take seats upon the platform, and thus show 
by their immediate response their willingness to back up this 
principle. I am very glad the ladies are so willing to show 
their colors. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you this woman 
who is a mother in Israel, whose name and fame is known by 
all men and women who love the cause of temperance in this 
and other lands, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


Mrs. LivERMORE: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—] 
am here this morning in very much the condition in which phy- 
sicians find themselves occasionally, when a very sick patient 
is to be treated for a very malignant and chronic disease. The 
doctors come together and consult with each other, and pre- 
scribe a remedy to the best of their ability. I wish tosay that 
I endorse the paper of Dr. Johnson with all my heart and 
soul. I believe in the do-everything policy, but at the same 
time I believe in doing but one thing at a time. You goto Ne- 
braska, and you will cume to a river called the Platte. If there 
have been recent rains it is a broad river. It has no banks and 
it runs unrestrained across the country. It meanders here and 
there, right and left, and sometimes it is considerable of a nui- 
sance. It is good for nothing comparatively, and it really 
does nothing, as the farmers of Nebraska will tell you. But as 
you go on West, you come to the Colorado. It is a full, strong 
stream, and it has got something to do. It has to saw its way 
through mountains more than 3,000 feet high. It gathers up 
its waters, and deepens its current, and narrows its breadth, 
and goes down through the Colorado mountains, where but one 
traveller has passed through alive. And I believe in that kind 
of narrowness. That river is a fine illustration of the Apostle’s 
resolution: “Thisone thing I do!” Iknow we have been a 
good deal stirred up by Dr. Johnson’s paper. All of us who are 
temperance men and women should concentrate on that one 
point—the shutting up of the saloon and the closing of the open 
bar, holding everything else in abeyance for the time. Work for 
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this one thing persistently like one man and one woman, and 
you will accomplish it. What does the closing of the open bar 
and of the saloon mean? It means the death of the liquor 
traffic. You penetrate to its very heart when you close the sa- 
loon. You have struck it a deadly blow. When I was asked 
by the National Temperance Society to read a paper here on 
the topic, “Shall Women have a Vote on the Liquor Traffic ?” 
I accepted the invitation, For that is my remedy for the evils 
that afflict us, through the flood-tide of drink, surging through 
the land. Icannot tell what women will do with the ballot 
when they have it, as they surely will at no very remote day, 
except in One particular;—the majority will vote persist- 
ently, in such a way, as to annihilate ultimately the insolent 
liquor oligarchy now dominating the land. On that day when 
women are permitted to cast their ballots on all questions 
relating to the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors, you 
may ring the bells in the steeples, let bands of music thrill the 
listening air, make the night bright as the noonday with bonfires, 
and gird up your loins and prepare to march into “ The Good- 
Time Coming!’ For that is the day we shall start ! 

(Mrs. Livermore then read her paper, which will be found in 
full in another part of this volume.) 


J. N. Stearns, Secretary, then submitted a paper by Rev. 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, on “The Duty of Church Members in 
the Temperance Reform,” and read extracts therefrom; also a 
paper by Rev. Dr, D. C. Eddy, of Brooklyn, on “The Sover- 
eignty of Saloons in Cities.” 

The Secretary also read a letter from Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble 
regretting that severe illness prevented him from preparing and 
reading his paper promised on “ Sumptuary Laws.” 

Mr. Stearns stated that Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, of Chicago, 
had promised a paper entitled “The Relation of Law to Gos- 
pel in the Temperance Reform,” but he had just received a 
letter from him which would explain itself. The letter is as 
follows: 


J. N. STEARNS: 

My Dear Brother :—\ have been hesitating as to what I ought to do in view 
of the attitude of the World's Fair authorities touching the question of the open- 
ing of the gates Sunday to run the great show for money on that day in viola- 
tion alike of the laws of God and man. Since they have determined to do so, 
my own denomination have determined with entire unanimity to withdraw 
from any participation in the Auxiliary Congresses to be held under the 
World’s Fair auspices. This action has been sharply criticised on the ground 
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that the Congresses were only remotely related to the World’s Fair proper, 
and yet we cannot ignore the fact that they were organized under the auspices 
of the World’s Fair authorities ; that they are responsible for a considerable 
proportion of the expenses ; that the meetings are to be held in a building 
which for the next five months is one of the World’s Fair buildings, though 
five miles away from Jackson Park, and was erected in part by World’s Fair 
money. 

Furthermore, the very word “‘ auxiliary” implies a very intimate relation to 
the World’s Fair programme. In view of all this, the Baptists, as a denomina- 
tion, have felt bound in conscience to withdraw at least from any official con- 
nection with the Fair, and this after their protest against what they regard as a 
flagrant outrage against the laws of the land and the Christian sentiment of 
the people. 

This being the attitude of my denomination and my own attitude, you will 
see that I cannot, without doing violence to my conscience, perform the ser- 
vice which I had consented to render in the Temperance Congress next week. 
It is not for me to criticise the course of those who do take part, and I trust 
that I shall have the same charitable judgment from them that I award to them. 

Fraternally yours, 


P. S. HENSON. 

Mr. Stearns stated that the National Temperance Society had 
not received one cent from the World’s Fair authorities or the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary toward the expenses of the Con- 
gress, nor for the printing of programmes, he having furnished 
5,000 programmes free to all, while nearly every other Congress 
had theirs furnished by the authorities. The Secretary also 
stated that he had received other letters from prominent minis- 
ters who declined to attend the Congress because of the “open 
Fair’’ on Sundays. 

The meeting then adjourned until two o’clock this afternoon, 


HAL or ConumpBus, 
TurspAy AFTERNOON, June 6, 1893. 


The Section was called to order at two o'clock by the presi- 
dent, ex-Governor D. H. Goodell. 

The CuatrmMan: At Washington Hall a meeting will be held 
at this time of the Educational Section of this programme. 
Those who wish to attend the Educational Section will go now; 
those who wish to attend the Legislative and Political Section 
will remain here. I am sorry that Dr. Gifford was unable on 
account of sickness to prepare his paper upon “ The Effects of 
Intoxication upon Politics and Government” His address last 
night was of such a character that I am sure all those who 
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heard him will feel very sorry that they cannot hear his address 
to-day. . 

Dr. Wayland’s paper is here; also Edward Bellamy’s. 
Neither of them are present, and I shall therefore call upon Mr. 
B. R, Jewell, one of the secretaries, who has the papers in hand, 
to present them. 


Mr. JEWELL then read a synopsis of the papers entitled “ Local 
Option,” by Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, and on “State Manage- 
ment of the Liquor Traffic,” by Edward Bellamy. 


Dr. Lawson: I wish to announce again that in the hall ad- 
joining this, a hall of equal size, in the other portion of the 
building, there is going on a meeting of the Educational Sec- 
tion, for those who may be more especially interested in that. 
Let me also say that a part of our arrangement of this Con- 
gress is that we shall not pass resolutions or take any action that 
would in the least degree be binding upon anybody looking 
toward the formation of opinion. But I am sureif Ihave your 
permission I can state in the ordinary form of a motion what 
everybody will be glad to accept. We desire to have discus- 
sions of these papers, and I think by general consent we may 
give thirty minutes now to friends who are here in the hall for 
five-minute speeches in the discussion of the two papers which 
have just been presented, and the papers presented this morn- 
ing, according to the option of the speaker, who will give to 
the Chairman their names, the State and the organization from 
which they come. 


The CuairMANn: You have heard the motion of Dr. Lawson, 
and it is the unanimous opinion that there be given to the 
speakers five minutes each in which to discuss these papers 
that have been read this afternoon, and not more than five 
minutes. 


Rev. Dr. D. C. Mitner, of Kansas: In the papers read this 
morning by Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Livermore it gave me great 
pleasure to think that at any rate in my own State we have got- 
ten to the desired point,—that is, we are practically without an 
open saloon. If that is the ideal condition, then Kansas is al- 
most there. Still there is room for improvement in our State; 
room for improvement in regard to the enforcement of the law, 
and I desire to say a few words in regard to this very point of 
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the last paper. At the last meeting of the State Temperance 
Union a motion was adopted recommending that State agen- 
cies be instituted to supplant the drug-store. At the present 
time we have gotten rid of the saloon, and we have now what 
are called the liquor-seller’s joint, the dive, or the boot-leggers. 
Those are the titles that the liquor-dealer goes by now in Kan- 
sas. There is one thing in this system I have spoken of to be 
gained, and that is to rid the keepers of the large profits from 
the sale of liquor. Our drug-stores, many of them, are con- 
ducted by honorable men who sell only for legitimate pur- 
poses, for medicinal and scientific purposes, but it is a truth 
that many druggists take advantage of the law to-day and sell 
liquor where they ought not. I believe there is a growing sen- 
timent in the State of Kansas to-day in favor of some sort of 
State agency where liquor shall be sold only for those excepted 
purposes by means which will occasion no profits on it to the 
dealer. I am inclined to think that they are ready to take 
that step. I think we have the most perfect law for the en- 
forcement of prohibition that has ever been made, yet there is 
still something lacking, and I believe there is a spirit to adopt 
some such measure for these exceptional cases. 


The CuHairMAn: I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mrs. S. M. Perkins, of Cleveland, representing the W.C. T. U. 


Mrs. Perkins said: I am happy to be here to-day, and at this 
time. We have heard expressions in favor of local option, but 
I think it does not meet the extremity. I suppose you know 
that in our city of Cleveland we have 1,900 saloons, and out of 
those saloons graduate nineteen boys to one girl. It isa pretty 
bad showing for the boys. The boys are going from the sa- 
loons into the prison as fast as they can, In the State peni- 
tentiary there are 1,600 men and no women; two-thirds of the 
church members are women. Take the woman element out of 
the churches and you wouldn’t have enough left to sustain 
them. Is it fair to enfranchise the saloons and breweries and 
disfranchise the schools and churches? I took up an English 
paper and it had this whole question of local option in a nut- 
shell. It said twenty-five snakes let loose in a town is free 
whiskey. It said, “Put these snakes in a box, then make 
twenty-five holes in the box and stop up ten of the holes, and 
there you have high license; drive the saloons over into an- 
other town and there you have local option; kill the snakes 
and there you have prohibition.” That is a thing we are try- 
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ing to do to-day. We ask our brothers if they will work with 
the ballot, not with their hands tied as we are. We ask them 
to come and help us kill the snakes or else give us the power 
to kill them ourselves. Isn’t it fair that we should have that 
power? Should not this great moral reserve force of this coun- 
try be brought out to protect our happiness and to protect our 
homes? Nothing will do this until women have the power of 
the ballot. Why not bring in the churches and the schools to 
help grapple with it? So many will say, “We are afraid these 
bad women will vote.” I always say, when a man says that to 
me, “Isn’t it just as fair that a bad woman shall cast a ballot as 
it is that bad men should? and please remember that there are 
not so many of them.” 

I went to Canada and visited a jail, and I asked the keeper 
how many of the inmates were men, and he said “eighteen.” 
“How many women?” He said, “One.” He said, “I don’t 
like to say that they are better than men, it sounds bad”; but 
Isay the baby boy is just as innocent as the baby girl, and re- 
member that the saloons are educating the boys while the girls 
are being more carefully trained in their homes by Christian 
mothers. Finally he looked up very brightly and cheerfully, 
and I knew he thought he had something good to say, and he 
said, “I want to tell you one thing, that that woman is as bad 
as all the eighteen men put together.” You know when a girl 
goes to ruin every man and every woman and child pushes her 
a little lower, and she becomes desperate ; every boy who goes 
wrong, how many prayers are said for him, how many tears are 
shed for him! They tell him how smart and good he might be 
until he really believes he is a second Daniel Webster. He 
don’t give up in desperation. I suppose he told the truth when 
he said she was as bad as the eighteen men altogether. But 
women are not in the prison, the majority are in the churches, 
so you cannot afford to leave out their services. Our nation is 
no exception to the old nation that went down in sin. What 
was it that killed Sodom and Gomorrah? It wasn’t their 
virtues, but it was their vices and their dissipation. Our 
nation will be no exception unless we have some redeeming 
influence. The handwriting is on the wall. So many very 
nice Christian, refined ladies say this talk is all very good, but 
of course it doesn’t refer to me, I have all the rights I want. 
You have a beautiful home, kind husband, sweet children, 
servants to wait upon you, horses and carriages, and everything 
that makes women happy ; should you not think of the other 
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women, just as pure and good as you are, who in some dark 
attic, away up flights of stairs, are sewing shirts at sixpence 
apiece? Ifthe ballot in that woman’s hand would be a help to 
her, ought you not to give it to her ? No man should live to him- 
self, no woman should live to herself. We should do earnest 
work for the good of humanity. Suppose you have all the rights 
you want, don’t you think that all who are engaged in this re- 
form work should have their particular right of the ballot? I 
don’t say that it would bring on the millennium, but I am sure 
it would be an important factor hastening the day when the 
lion shall dwell with the lamb and the little child shall lead 
them. We may be sure that at the millennium door of the future 
there will be a little child at the latch. When the watchman 
cries, “ What of the night?” we can tell him, “ The morning is 
soon to dawn, the morning light is breaking, the darkness dis- 
appears.” 4 


Mr. Frank W. Gowen, Maine: I come from the State where 
they have no rattlesnakes, coming as I do from the State of 
Maine, where two generations of children have grown up and 
have never seen the evils of the liquor traffic, of the saloon 
front. Iam proud to say, as a citizen of Maine, that Maine 
stands out before the eyes of the civilized world as the freest 
from the evils of strong drink of any State in the Union. How 
would you regulate a rattlesnake? You have heard some citi- 
zens say that they believe in regulation, that they believe in one 
way only of putting away the rum traffic, and that is by regu- 
lation. Iask the mothers and fathers of this Congress, “ How 
do you regulate yourchildren? Do you regulate your children 
when they are good and confiding ?”” You say, “No; but John 
gets regulated when John gets tobeabad boy.” This fact that 
the liquor traffic desires regulation is a fact that should force 
itself to the hearts and minds of every candid, thinking man 
and woman, the fact that the rum traffic is wrong. How would 
you regulate a rattlesnake if he was coiled up there upon 
the floor before you? You would out with your knife and cut 
his tail off, and while your are doing that the rattlesnake would 
bite you and you would die. If a rattlesnake was coiled up 
there before me I would regulate him by taking my knife from 
my pocket and cutting his head off. The tail would live per- 
haps for ten years, but we must cut the head off of the rum 
traffic—by the help of God and the help of woman we will keep 
his head off in the State of Maine. 

Thirty-five years ago the State of Maine consumed by drink 
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the entire property of the State in every period of twenty years, 
as the people of this Government are now doing in a period of 
thirty years. Thirty years ago the churches of the State upheld 
the liquor traffic; to-day the churches of Maine are fighting 
the rum traffic with force. Thirty years ago the business houses 
of Maine furnished liquors to their employees; to-day they 
make abstinence a rule for their workmen. So I will say that 
Maine is the freest from strong drink of any State in the Union. 

The CuatrMAN: I now take pleasuse in introducing to you 
Mrs. L. B. Benedict, of Iowa. 


Mrs. BenepicT spoke as follows: Very naturally as the sun 
rises in the east, so this rising tide of civilization that strikes at 
the rattlesnakes had its beginning in the East, and as it passed 
over to Kansas, in passing it shed its sunlight on Iowa. We 
too have prohibition there, not only prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, but we have prohibition of the brothel—the place that 
made that woman so bad, that they said she was worse than 
the eighteen men—a charge which I deny. She was not worse. 
It was the pure womanhood that was behind her. We expect 
women to be good, we expect them to be lovely. It was the 
pure womahood in the background that set her off and made 
her look so bad ; that is what it was. The thought struck me 
a moment ago of the women in a woman's prison in Indiana, a 
prison conducted by the noble Sarah Smith. There was a 
woman of whom the warden said, “ Your life will be in danger 
from her, she is so terribly bad.” When Sarah Smith had ap- 
plied all the remedies she could think of she said she was dis- 
couraged, but the Spirit of God said, “ Thou hast never thrown 
thine arm around that woman and kissed her and called her 
sister.” To obey the Spirit I took my work and sat down in 
her department and said, “ Why art thou so perverse?” The 
answer came in this way, “ There is not a being in all this world 
but that hates me; therefore I hate everybody.” That is what 
ails woman when she goes down, 

Now while our sisters and our brothers in Iowa were laboring 
so hard for the prohibition of the saloon, I stand before you as 
the representative woman who labored for the prohibition of 
the brothel. I want to say a word on this subject that ought 
to have been said in the Social Purity Congress, but they had 
so many long papers that took so much time that the hard 
workers had to keep quiet, so you will have to take a part of it 
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now. Just put it down and take it home, and if you want to 
Know more about it here is the history of the work. We heard 
everything in that Congress about legislation in regard to the 
State regulation of vice. I want to say something for the leg- 
islators of Iowa. Before the same Legislature that wehad our 
Submission Bill we had a bill to make it a penitentiary offence 
to keep a house of ill-fame, a penitentiary offence to be a vis- 
itor to a house of ill-fame, a penitentiary offence to be an inmate 
of a house of ill-fame. The women cried out, “O, don’t take 
it up, men won’t give us suffrage,” and they said, “ You cannot 
do it, you must be crazy ; the men won't do it, they won't pass 
it,” but I want to tell you they did do it. I didn’t tell it all. 
They had it extended to the hotels and boarding-houses, and 
one Senator put in “cigar-store,” and when the law came into 
effect ten houses were vacated, and five that were labelled cigar- 
stores were vacated. When the bill was voted on there were 
eighty for it and only two against it. But oh! your loca 
option, prohibition by States, is only local option ona largescale. 
Take the scene at Muscatine, Iowa. I have been in the house 
that was blown up because we wanted to enforce the law. It 
is on the border where the saloon comes and the brothel, and 
the man who dares to say a word for the extension of the 
saloon business is asking for the extension of the brothel. 
They are twin sisters; you cannot divorce them in any way. 
Why can we not aceomplish these things if one little, old, un- 
educated woman could go through the State of Iowa and stump 
the State and get just such a law? You must go on, sisters. 

Mrs. Butler had back of her so much power and wealth and 
position and a husband, but the woman who stands before you 
had God alone. With her Bible in her hand and with love in 
her heart she started out to provide a place and she has got that 
place. To-day there are two houses of refuge in Iowa. Go on 
to the victory, and it is sure to come. It is as sure to come as 
God is in Heaven. 


Exxia G. Cuine, of Iowa: The eyes of the world are upon 
us. The eyes of the world are upon this nation, as we have 
been told by the representatives of the old country here, to 
find out how we will deal with this terrible evil of intemper- 
ance, how we shall purge ourselves of this monster. The manis 
more or less a coward who hesitates in this movement, who 
does not come forward with every power he can get and fight it 
out to total extermination. He is a traitor to humanity, to his 
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country and God, who fails to respond. The one great princi- 
ple we are fighting for is total prohibition. We have tried 
moral suasion; we have educated the people; we have had 
red ribbon societies and blue ribbon societies, and we have, 
thank God, the white ribbon society. We have been working 
for this one thing, and what are we going to do about it? 
What is the actual condition to-day in the United States? We 
have two hundred and fifty thousand legalized dram-shops in 
the United States alone, and is it the fault of the saloon- 
keepers altogether? No, it is because the Christian men of 
this country have made them their brothers and partners in bus- 
iness, There is a voting church membership of five millions. 
If we should present as solid a front as the representatives of 
the rum traffic do, we would not be talking high license or 
local option and everything else but extermination. To-day God 
commands us to drive out the liquor traffic. That is what we 
want to do. We don’t want anything but absolute extermina- 
tion of this terrible evil. The liquor-dealers have their paid at- 
torneys ; they have dominated the Supreme Court, and they 
have dominated the inferior court. They have muzzled the 
press and the pulpit with the same power that slayed Lovejoy 
and Haddock. What are we to do about it? The liquor- 
dealers have the primaries; they nominate the officers. The 
liquor-dealers are in possession. I will give an instance in our 
own county. They give the clerical offices to the prohibition 
element, and they give the control of the executive offices into 
the hands of the liquor-dealers, and that is the reason why the 
laws are not better enforced. The children of darkness are 
wiser than the children of light. The brewers say, “ Ignore the 
public, stand solid for our business. Vote for a man who is 
for you; under all circumstances everywhere work against 
woman suffrage.” 


Rev. Witt1aAm Kriiocc, of New York: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I wish to say aword. Iam not known 
to many who are present, but I desire to say that I am an uncom- 
promising prohibitionist. There is no ground of compromise on 
which I am willing to stand. I will speak to a single point this 
afternoon, and I wouldn’t have to make this remark except as 
introductory to what I have to say. Because Iam an uncom- 
promising prohibitionist I am utterly opposed to local option. 
If high license is a failure, local option is an older failure. 
Local option was adopted in the United States, and had its 
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run and became incorporated into nearly every State of the 
North. But when we come back and study local option we 
find that it is nota step leading to prohibition. It is‘a mistake. 
So if nigh license is a failure, local option is an older failure. 
Local option is this: and high license is this : sugar-coated 
and homeopathic. Three years ago I was invited to the city of 
Warsaw, in New York, to speak three nights. A gentleman by 
the name of Miller was president of the temperance society 
and was very much in favor of local option and high license. 
One day I was in conversation with him, and he said, “ For 
eleven years we have kept the saloons out of our beautiful city, 
but now we have twenty-one, with the prospect of two more.” 
I said, “Can you not see why it is?” “No,” he said. I said, 
“My dear sir, it is very plain. Local option is like a pancake. 
It has a local option side and a high license side. All you have 
to do is to flop it over. You have had local option for ten 
years. Now you flop it and you find you have had a.change 
in the law.” He said, “Oh, no.” I said, “How did they get 
here ?/ oie said, * Well, I don’t know.”:...Oh,.you: dont 
know. Well,” I said, “you see, it is the high license side. You 
had the local option side for ten years, and now you have the 
other side as a sugar-coated high license.” 

But one word further, Just now in this State there is a great 
uproar about this question. Down near the World’s Fair grounds 
there is a district that is a local option district. The Legisla- 
ture made it local option, and asked that the law be enforced. 
To-day that district is overrun with saloons. I went into an 
ordinary eating-house, and opposite me on the other side liq- 
ors were being sold without any sign of law. back of them, and 
in violence of the laws of the people. Down in that district 
they say they are going to do something. They appeal to the 
mayor and the city authorities ; but bless you, my dear friends, 
the people down there have been voting for saloons outside of 
their district, but they don’t want any in theirs. The chickens 
have come home to roost. 


Mr. Ropert Mackay, of Scotland: IJ am very unwilling to 
arise and contradict a lady. J never have that to do in my own 
country, about local option. Three ladies have had their fling 
at local option. The first lady gave us a contemptible illustra- 
tion about snakes. I think they came from her country, be- 
cause there are no snakes of that sort in my country. We in 
Scotland are local option to the backbone. We simply want 
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a general law, be it ward or borough, and then local option, 
within its area, Where it takes effect, is as much prohibition as 
if it were over the whole area of the kingdom. If you cannot 
get local option by areas you will not get it over the whole 
kingdom. We feel that Kansas stands in a high position, and 
so do Maine and Iowa, and why? Simply because they have 
had so much public influence and so much prohibitory senti- 
ment, and so much patriotism, that they have been able to 
bring about prohibition and see and enjoy the glorious benefits 
that are there to-day. But if you were to wait until your 
whole forty-four States of the Union, along with your Territo- 
ries, are going to get an imperial law, especially if you have not 
got woman suffrage, you will wait until the day of judgment. 
I am astonished that women will oppose anything that goes in 
for the extermination of the liquor traffic. In our country 
these ladies who have addressed you would get a very cool 
reception. What is the difference between local option and 
prohibition? They both go in for the extermination of the 
liquor traffic. They are identical. There is no difference be- 
tween them. They are both for the extermination of the drink 
traffic. Prohibitionists should-say nothing against local option 
or restriction, but work hard for the higher and nobler forms 
of prohibition. I am sorry that my time is up; but I have 
this tosay. If you will simply come to the old country five 
years after this I think you will find a local option law as good 
as Kansas or Maine or any prohibition State of the American 
Union, and well enforced. 


The CuarrmMAn: Our half hour has expired, but we have 
agreed to give one more speaker five minutes. I present to 
you Dr. George W. Emery, of Chicago. 


Dr. Emery: In hearing the papers which were read I heard 
one which would strike me as being entitled “ Nationalism.” 
It has been my fortune or my misfortune to live by the side of 
whiskey all my life. I have conflicting statements from these 
States. I have heard it said that the State of Maine is just as 
full of drunkards as ever, and that the State of Iowa is upon 
the point of desperation. This Nationalism of the State, 
namely, regulation by the State, I want to say that I am op- 
posed to it, that I am opposed to nationalism, that I oppose 
State regulation. That I have seen the results of nationaliza- 
tion at the expense of a hundred thousand lives, and I have 
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not seen any benefit through regulation. I don’t believe they 
can ever sell liquor in the State of Kansas by regulation, and 
I was surprised when I heard a citizen of the State say that 
they were ready to submit to some regulated movement in re- 
gard to the liquor traffic. If you have a prohibitory law, stand 
by it in Kansas. It is a terrible thing to come from Kansas 
and say to us who are fighting this evil, that we are ready now 
to quit. Out upon sucha sentiment. Let the nationalization 
of the liquor traffic be the same as the nationalization of mur- 
der or any other crime. Away indeed with these people when 
they try to make a State father this cursed traffic. 


Rev. Dr. D. C. Miner, of Kansas: Our friends will remember 
that when we passed the Constitutional Amendment, we pro- 
hibited the sale of liquor except for medicinal and scientific 
purposes, and under our present law the sales of liquor for 
these purposes are confined to drug-stores until we get to the 
point when we can forbid the sale for any purpose under our 
constitution. I have made up my mind that the sales for ex- 
ceptional purposes might better be made through some agency 
where there was no chance of profit for the dealer than through 
the present system of the drug-store. There are these excep- 
tions. Let us hedge them up so completely that they shall be 
reduced to the minimum. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now have a paper from Rev. Dr. A. 
J. Kynett. 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Kynetr: I would like to speak on this question 
without having any notes, being fresh from Pennsylvania, where 
we have tried the,very best license law of the country, and it 
has proved utterly insufficient to remove this evil. 

(Dr. Kynett then read his paper, entitled “ Christian Temper- 
ance Leagues and Alliances.”’) 


The CuartrMAN: Rev. Dr. A. G. Lawson will now read his 
paper entitled “ The License Problem in Theory and Fact.” 

(Dr. Lawson read his paper and the time was thrown open 
for discussion.) 


Rev. J. J. Topras, of Chicago: I would like to make a cor- 
rection as to the 32d ward referred to by our brother from New 
York with reference to local option. As pastor of that ward 
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and member of the central committee, just let me state that 
Hyde Park township before it came into the city was by vote 
of the people a prohibitory township. The council records 
made it prohibitory. Now the gentleman from New York said 
that there are restaurants in which liquor is sold in that dis- 
trict. Perhaps there are, but nevertheless it was a prohibitory 
district. If there are saloons there they must have come from 
New York. 


The Cuairman: I now have the pleasure of introducing to 
you the Rev. James Clark, of England. 

Mr. CiLarK spoke as follows: It occurred to me while hear- 
ing the paper given to us by Dr. Lawson that the subject was 
hardly in its proper place. It seemed to me it would be in 
place if advanced in a meeting of brewers and distillers. A 
member of Parliament in the district in which I live in Eng- 
land told me that at a meeting of brewers and distillers that 
it was their bounden duty to see that their business was carried 
on in such a way as to do no harm to their customers, as to do 
no harm to the public. If they were to succeed in this in their 
task we wouldn’t be discussing the subject of license or local 
option. Ifthey will take care that no harm is done to the cus- 
tomer or by the customer we will take care that no trade of 
that kind exists. I think it is their business, and that they 
should have the responsibility, and having the responsibility 
they should find a cure and remedy for it. I was very much 
reconciled by the paper which had been read when I heard the 
termination of it, and the conditions under which Dr. Lawson 
was willing that the license system should exist. It reminded me 
of an old physician in our country who was considered rather an 
oddity. He gave a receipt for preparing cucumbers. He said 
they should be well peppered and salted and sliced and put in 
vinegar, and then he said, “ Throw them out the window.” It 
seems to me that the remedy that was suggested was very 
much of that character. Everything was done to make the ex- 
isting circumstances nice, and then there was a condition at- 
tached which would make it impossible to carry iton. Is there 
a man living who would be willing to carry on the business 
when he has found out that for making a man drunk he would 
be sent to prison for twelve months? If there is, he ought to be 
shown up in a glass case. In our country, a wonderful change 
has taken place in the habit of the medical class, who if they 
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haven’t ceased to drink intoxicating liquors, have so far be- 
come models of society that they give no offence to the com- 
munity. Itis possible for people who are well-off to keep up a 
better appearance from the consequences of drink than those in 
poverty, as I have often seen men being carried out at the doors 
of the various hotels and put in cabs to be driven to their homes. ° 
I know then that there is no probability of those persons find- 
ing their way into the police court the next morning, for they 
have the money to enable them to hide from the public gaze, 
but it don’t enable them to keep sober any more than it does 
the poor miserable wretches who are found in the street and 
taken charge of by the police. 


The CuHairMAN: I will introduce Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of 
Iowa. 


Mrs. Foster said: I am in hearty accord with almost every- 
thing which has been said in opposition to license laws. As 
temperance workers we need little exhortation on that subject, 
for every man and every woman who has come to this Con- 
gress is, I suppose, a prohibitionist. 

The practical question for us to consider is how shall we get 
prohibition; I think when we are assembled as we are to-day, 
we should try to help one another in the work to which we are 
all committed. 

Permit me to say that to my thinking the essential and vital 
fallacy in the whole license system is that zt provides for the 
existence of the saloon. 

If the law provides for a place where intoxicating beverages 
may be sold, it matters little under what legal conditions the 
sales shall be conducted; if the place is there, and the money 
consideration is paid, whether it be to the county, municipality, 
or State, the community is responsible for the results, and tem- 
perance people, to the extent of their compliance or failure to 
protest, have “given their case away.” Good people often 
argue for the license system, from utterly fallacious or impos- 
sible premises. They tell what kind of a license law they 
would enact if they were in control of affairs; what an enor- 
mous fee should be collected, what guarantees of order and 
peace should be required, and on and on, with a setting forth 
of conditions impossible of enactment or enforcement. 

In the very nature of the case, there can be no effectual and 
corrective regulation of anything which is essentially wrong; 
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to try to do so is a confession of weakness. When a State 
makes terms with,its enemies it by so much relinquishes its 
rightful claim to sovereignty. 

I use the term State, not in reference to one of the American 
Commonwealths— Massachusetts or Illinois—but as represent- 
‘ing sovereignty in government. 

When the sovereign people of these United States, speaking 
through the National Government, or through one of the Com- 
monwealths, makes terms with the liquor traffic,—which is the 
recognized enemy of all good government,—by so much must 
it abrogate its claim to sovereignty. 

Nor is the crime less when the State is its own enemy and 
its foes are of its own household. 

Our contention against license laws rests on the broad and 
fundamental and solemn propositions of good government. 

Let us as temperance people never yield these propositions: 
they will help us through many a fallacy. ~ 

I would like to call attention to what Dr. Lawson said—viz.: 
that existing license laws are but new variations of worn-out 
and discarded remedies. 

There is not a really new license law to-day. Even the 
Brooks Law, which if we can say “best” of any license law 
might be called best, because it has the most prohibition in it, 
—which is allthat in the least recommends it,—the Brook: Law 
has not a license provision in it which was not long ago re- 
pudiated as worthless by thoughtful temperance people. 

What we need to demonstrate is, not only that the license 
system is wrong, but that it does not do what is claimed for it. 
Most persons accept the fundamental principles on which our 
reform is based: they say of the saloon business that it is a bad 
business, but—but—but. We must show these people that in 
no place in the world where license has been tried has it ac- 
complished what its advocates claim for it. 

The aggregate amount of intoxicating liquors sold in any 
prohibitory State, even though the law is only partially en- 
forced, is not as great as in similar territory under the best 
license laws. 

Let us always enforce that point. Illustrate that statement 
by Iowa, glorious Iowa: 

Iowa sits in shame to-day, because of the lawlessness of its 
river cities. The last eruption of this threatening spirit was 
at Muscatine. In fiendish malignity it exceeded any former 
manifestation of traitorous incendiarism. The homes of three 
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honored citizens of that city were demolished by explosives, 
and the lives of seventeen inmates saved only by a miracle. 

What was the provocation? Who were these men? What 
had they done? They had discharged their simple duty to the 
State ; one as a lawyer, in the performance of professional 
duty ; the others as civilians, following the si aie estab- 
lished by the laws of the State of Iowa. 

They were order-loving men, and sought to raace the 
homes of the city and the peace of the commonwealth from 
the immorality and the lawlessness of the liquor traffic. Your 
hearts and mine swell with indignation at such mockery of 
stable government and crucifixion of manhood’s noblest en- 
deavor. 

The name of John Mahin will be set in Iowa’s history, and 
written on the roll of America’s heroes, when the oblivion into 
which the liquor traffic and its supporters shall sink, shall illus- 
trate the scripture, “the name of the wicked shall rot.” 

Yet we all know there are people so mean and small that 
they cry, “Aha, aha, you see you cannot enforce prohibition, it 
should be repealed !’’ To these we reply that we will not yield 
the principle of prohibition by law, though the lack of senti- 
ment may weaken its enforcement in certain localities ; to do 
so would be a concession of weakness in our political system, 
which no loyal American should make. Let us keep the moral 
standard high, as Moses did on Sinai; we will try to keep it 
sweet, as Jesus did, when He spake His “ Blessed, Blessed, 
Blessed,” on the Mount of Beatitudes. 

Again: as to local option. Under our form of government, 
the people speak through various constitutional agencies. The 
people are sovereign, and sovereignty never dies ; as our British 
friends say, “‘The King never dies.” 

Sometimes the sovereignty acts through the General Govern- 
ment ; sometimes through the Commonwealths; sometimes 
through counties ; sometimes through municipalities,—but it is 
the SAME SOVEREIGNTY in each instance. 

Now, if that sovereignty in the county says, the saloon must 
go, we call it Locat Option. It is the voice of the same au- 
thority in a limited area, which speaks in constitutional pro- 
hibition concerning the territory of an entire State, as in Maine 
or Kansas. The good results are small-or great, in proportion 
as the area is limited or extended. 

The intelligent and robust temperance worker will conten‘ 
for every inch of territory he can conquer; he will begin at 
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the threshold of his own home and not lay down the warfare 
while there is a dram-shop in any spot the flag floats over. 

To this war my-life is and has long been given, and shall be 
till the end. 


The Cuairman: I will introduce W. W. Mills, of Michigan. 


Mr. Mitussaid: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I beg 
your pardon for taking any time, but it shall be but little, 
when there are speakers on both sides of the ocean who want 
to be heard. Nothing was further from my mind than to speak 
when my good brother, or I might say more respectfully, my 
father, from Scotland, spoke as he did, I thought that I must 
say something. I think that we do understand something about 
local option. It is the issue of the people in all places, and it 
is not a new question. Thirty-five years ago in this same State 
of Illinois two men went from one end of this State to the 
other discussing this same question of local option. Not local 
option on liquor, but they called it squatter sovereignty. Itisthe 
same question to let the people decide whether there should be 
slavery. We say, let the people decide whether we shall have 
the saloon or not, I say this question was discussed here, and 
the same logic employed with which that great man answered 
Judge Douglass, and to-day if Judge Douglass could see wrong 
in slavery, he would just as soon see the wrong voted for. If 
we see no wrong in this question, we don’t care whether it is 
voted up or down. Something has been said about the question 
of the past, and even Mrs. Livermore has questioned whether 
much has been saved. But this has been a settled thing in all 
tie minds of the people in all lands, that this liquor traffic is 
anunmixedevil. If it is always a wrong and everywhere wrong 
we cannot say we will adopt local option and see a wrong voted up 
and voted down. If weadopt this local option system the logic 
would be that we don’t care whether the brothel is voted up or 
down, or whether the gambling den or any other evil that con- 
fronts this nation is voted up or voted down. So I say in con- 
clusion, in all respect and deference to my good brother from 
across the water, that we understand the local option question ; 
we understand the mother’s suffering, and I think that the close 
of this century will show that the women will vote in half the 
States of America. I know whereof I speak, for only the other 
day a State in population as cosmopolitan as this, passed laws 
giving municipal suffrage to all the women of that State. 
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Mrs. AMANDA Situ, of Chicago: Now, I am not accustomed 
to making speeches in a meeting of this kind and on this sub- 
ject; but then I am perfectly loyal to prohibition, and I don’t 
know but I rather think that the majority of my people are. 
Although they drink a lot of whiskey, it is because the white 
folks make it for them. But I think, on the whole, that the 
most of them are loyal, and loyal to everything that has been 
discussed this afternoon. I look over in mourning and weep, 
and while I am not used to speaking in meetings of this kind, 
I do a lot of praying for those who do. I pray for those that 
are working and making speeches to bring people to see God 
and public sentiment educated up to the point where they will 
have prohibition right straight. It was wonderful how the 
Lord led me out to see the exceeding sinfulness of this thing 
years ago. I never was drunk but once in my life. Now Iam 
in for it, I suppose you will all want to know how that was. 
When I was a very little girl I was very fond of my father, and 
I thought he was one of the grandest men in the world; but 
he used to chew tobacco, and I thought that was very nice. 
He went away from home one day and we children got into 
mischief, and I found some of this old cavendish tobacco—it 
was strong and rank,—and my sister said to me, “ You haven’t 
got any tobacco,” and so I hunted this tobacco and chewed it 
down, but didn’t have sense enough to spit it out, so it made me 
drunk, and I was whipped out of that, and I haven’t been drunk 
since; so I don’t know anything about it so far as the effect of 
drink is concerned personally, but I have an experience of how 
it feels to be drunk. But I have seen so much of it; I have 
seen the results of it and the exceeding sinfulness of it revealed 
to me by the Holy Spirit, that it seems to me it comes to me 
in a new light. I am glad I am able todo my work. I am 
glad Iam able to fight in this cause, but I cannot talk much; 
I can pray. 

The prohibition platform is a great elevator, and while they 
are not making special effort with the colored people, the col- 
ored people are going to get on to that elevator and go up with 
you white folks. I want to sing averse, and then I will be 
through. 

(The speaker then sang a song entitled, “ Our God is able 
to Deliver Thee.”’) 


The CuarirMAN: There are several’who wish to speak, but 
the time is very short, and it will be necessary for all to make 
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their speeches very short. I will now introduce to you Alvin 
S. Butler, of Chicago. 


Mr. Butter said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am very sorry 
to occupy your time for a single moment, as I recognize the 
fact that I am not a public speaker; but I console myself, how- 
ever, in the thought that I have got a majority on my side. I 
remember at the time when I was wearing the blue, and many 
of you present were doing the same thing, when George B. 
McClellan was fighting to save slavery. He didn’t stand 
where I did. He went into the rebellion just to fight slavery 
alone. There is a.class of prohibitionists just like that who 
are fighting still to save their particular party. Now, let me 
say for myself as an individual, what little prohibition there is 
in me, and there is a good deal of it, is independent of any 
party. My prohibition is built upon a rock, and it will stand 
independent of all party. I don’t care where my party goes if 
it is the prohibition party; if it don’t stand up for prohibition, 
then I will leave it. 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Kynett, of Pennsylvania: I desire to refer a 
moment to the remarks made by the young brother from the 
platform a few moments ago in regard to this question of local 
option. Now, let us talk fast. To begin with, 1,284 counties 
of fifteen Southern States were all flooded with liquor, and 
they were all liquor counties, every one of them, and under 
the operation of local option, and now 741 of them have voted 
saloons out and are prohibitionists. On the question of the 
practical application of local option there are two conditions. 
If you were going to Iowa with the proposition for local option 
I should fight it myself, either in Iowa, or Kansas, or Maine, 
or South or North Dakota, or wherever we have prohibition. 
But if you will come into Pennsylvania, where all the counties 
are liquor counties, IT will work and fight for local option. In 
1873, of the sixty-nine counties forty-two voted liquor out, but 
the Legislature repealed the law. Let us understand ourselves. 
If we are on prohibition territory hold fast to it, but if you are 
on whiskey territory take every inch you can get. 


B, F. Dennisson, of Pennsylvania: I wouldn’t have intruded 
myself if I had known that my good brother Kynett was going 
to say what he did. We listened to what we regarded, at least 
many of us did, an admirable statement of present circum- 
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stances, from Dr. Herrick Johnson. I had supposed until 
within the last few minutes that we agreed about the position 
taken by Dr. Johnson, namely, that we want to assist each other 
in fighting the saloons. I want to say here that the forty-two 
counties in Pennsylvania would have still been under prohibi- 
tion if it had not been for the Prohibition political party, which 
said to the Republican party: We don’t want local option, 
because we don’t believe in the principles of local option. As 
I am a Pennsylvanian, I happen to know something about the 
circumstances and things there. What we want to do is to 
cease fighting each other and fight the common enemy, and 
fight the saloon. I am a prohibitionist. 

What is the difference between the principle of local option 
and the principles of constitutional prohibition? How do we 
reach constitutional prohibition? By a vote of the people. 
How do we reach local option? Bya vote of the people. How 
do we reach statutory prohibition prohibiting the manufacture 
of alcoholic liquor in any State? We reach it by a vote of the 
people, not directly, but indirectly, because the theory is that 
this is a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. In the case of legislation we simply look to the men 
as expressing the voice of the people. In local option the voice 
of the people is expressed directly, without the interference of 
the Legislature; and as Dr. Herrick Johnson said, it is not a 
difference in principle but a difference in method; the law ex- 
terminates the liquor ‘raffic and compels the abandonment of 
the saloon. Such methods we favor, no matter by whom ad- 
vocated or by what agency put in force. We believe this is 
wise and that it is practical prohibition, 


The CuHarrMAN: I will now introduce to you Rev. W. L. 
Hayden, of Illinois. 


Mr. Haypen said: It is not yet a year since I came to Illinois 
from Pennsylvania, where I have lived for over twenty years. 
I have had an experience in the State which justifies me in 
making a few statements in regard to what was said by the 
last speaker, as well as my old friend, Dr. Kynett, of Philadel- 
phia. First, I want to say that on the records of the courts in 
Pennsylvania there is a decision that there cannot be local op- 
tion in Pennsylvania while the Brooks law is on the statute- 
book. The freight companies and express companies are sim- 
ply agents of the saloon to carry liquor anywhere in the State. 
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That is the decision of the court. I have had experience under 
the former law, under the Brooks law, which I believe to be 
the best law, which justifies me in saying that you cannot en- 
force the prohibitory features of the Brooks law or any other 
license law. It cannot be done. Hence that part of the Doctor’s 
speech I must differ from, so far as to ask us to enforce the 
prohibitory part of the license law. I want to say something 
about the Christian League. He does not know that I lectured 
two years ago all around his city, and I met his sentiments 
everywhere. I stood by the old party until after that amend- 
ment campaign in Pennsylvania, and when I had spent six 
weeks of as hard work as I ever did, to find that we were sold 
out, and that the party said in its platform, “ We heartily en- 
dorse high license,” I got out of it, and I will stay out of 
any political party that don’t say they are opposed to the legal- 
ized liquor traffic in this country. 

The CuHairmMan: I will introduce to you Mr. Jonathan Par- 
sons, of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Parsons said: Outside of your midst and under another 
flag, we are fighting for prohibition, and intend to fight. I 
propose in a very few words to tell you how we have done it 
over there. In the first place, we had a good deal of common- 
sense. About thirty-five years ago we said, we have got to fix 
our laws. So the members of both sides met together in po- 
litical meetings, and formed a convention, as we called it, and 
invited the temperance people of all temperance organizations 
to come in and have a little talk, and arrange what would be 
thought best to be done; and as the people were given a good 
deal to drink then, we found we could not pass the prohibitory 
law at once, so we said, we will lift the law, and make it more 
difficult for the people to engage in it. We found when we 
came into this world, that our forefathers had left us a legacy 
of certain licensed rum-shops, and as we had a legacy left us, 
we said we will lift it up and make it harder for the rumseller 
to get a license. We said, the great power lies in the people. 
So some thirty years ago we got a law in this position. We 
got a man of one set of politics into our Legislature to move 
a question, and we got a man of another party to second it, 
and we said that these two men are the ones that are going to 
move and second our resolutions, and if any other man, no 
matter how good a man or bad a man he may be, undertakes 
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to move anything else, he is an enemy. We had our men 
chosen, and these men went into Parliament and moved what 
we had carefully prepared. Papers were carefully prepared 
by deiegates from the different organizations, which knew what 
was best for us todo. Iam so thankful that God gave us the 
brain and ability to leave it with the people. This is the way 
we fixed the law, and I believe it would do you some good to 
go home and catch on to some of the ideas. From your talk 
here of what you say you want, we have had for twenty years 
in Nova Scotia. We put it in this way. If there is any bene- 
fit, the rumseller gets the benefit. If there is any money, the 
rumseller gets the money,—and if he gets the benefit, he must 
have the laboring-oar. He must get the people who live in his 
district, before he can start a rum-shop. No matter about the 
Legislature—no matter about the Queen—no matter what the 
Governor wants. We passed that law. We have had woman’s 
rights for over twenty years. We give the woman a license to 
sell liquor just as quick as we doa man. We say no persons 
shall have a license to sell for a longer period than one year. 
If they get around that, they have to go around the polling 
district, and they have to get two-thirds of the rate-payers to 
sign the petition in the presence of a reputable witness, saying 
that they wanted that person to have a license to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and this witness has to go and swear that these 
persons signed it in their own hand; and then that license is 
put on file and publi: hed, and then the license is filed for a fort- 
night. Then and not until then can a city or town, or county 
council, grant a license, and then only when the people want it. 
It used to,be, when the people wanted a license, the town or 
city council would grant it. Then the churches and the temper- 
ance people began to fight the battle, and organized a temperance 
society, and circulated temperance papers, and worked together, 
and circulated petitions, and do you know what the consequence 
is to-day outside of the city of Halifax? There is nota licensed 
tavern in the whole of Nova Scotia. It is one thing to get clear 
of the saloon. That is what the prohibitionists do. You only 
force the saloon away. What you have got to do, is to do away 
with the drinking habit. I ask youin this convention to-day, to 
go one step back of the saloon and clear away the drink habit. 
If the saloons were closed how many homes would have it on 
their tables? Not only do away with the saloons, but do away 
with the love of strong drink, and the taste which the children 
have in their throats, which came perhaps when their mothers 
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mixed it in the medicine. For many years Halifax was bowed 
down with three hundred licensed rumsellers. Now there are 
only one hundred. The churches are rousing up and the tem- 
perance societies are active. 

I have known towns where the temperance people would 
have one or two societies, and they would fight until the rum- 
sellers were terrified, and driven out, and then they would say, 
I don’t know as it is worth while to go on any longer ; so they 
folded their arms and blessed the Lord that their work was 
done. The rum-shops came again, and the temperance socie- 
ties would again be organized, and again the traffic was 
driven out. 

In Canada they gave us a Royal Commission to go around 
and inquire how temperance measures are advancing, and 
I hope your Congress will give it to you. There is 
one thing I want to tell you, and that is, we never fight 
against each other there. Templars and Sons of Templars, 
even our most advanced men and women, work together as an 
army, and march along together. We have our heavy artillery 
and our infantry, and in front our skirmishers. Our temper- 
ance army is formed the same way. I was glad to hear the 
speaker refer to it as a regiment. I know something of the 
army and military affairs. I know something about it, and I 
am delighted to have the temperance cause referred to as an 
army. I will just say this before I close, that I say to our skir- 
mishers in front : Don’t turn around and fire at us; for in the 
last two or three years they have fired at us, but I have never 
lost my temper. I said, you may shoot at me, but I won’t 
shoot at you, and during the last three or four years we have 
had no difficulty. They are firing into the enemy and the 
temperance people are coming up on the double-quick. 


The CuatrMan: I now have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Mr. Edward Carswell, of London, Ontario. 


Mr. CarsweE.u spoke as follows: I only got up to tell you a 
story, and I never saw it better exemplified than I did in Can- 
ada. It is an unwritten law in our country that you must give 
your opponent a chance. You never hear of one side of poli- 
tics without hearing the other. If you were to run for Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and I was to run against you (of course, you 
wouldn’t stand much chance if you did), you would have to in- 
vite me, and I would have to invite you to speak. It saves an 
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immense amount of lying when your opponent is there to catch 
you. In Canada, they talked of voting for prohibition, but the 
liquoi-sellers raised forty thousand dollars quicker than the 
temperance people could raise forty cents. They sent out for 
speakers, and they paid thema hundred dollars a night to go out 
and defend the license system and the liquor traffic. Some of us 
followed, but we didn’t get a hundred dollars a night. I fol- 
lowed Mr. J. J. Hawkins, and I will say that he was a perfect 
gentleman as a parliamentarian. We debated in a place called 
Jersey—the same name as your Jersey, and I guess they have 
the same kind of lightning. Of courseas Mr. Hawkins got a 
hundred dollars a night, they sent for him with a carriage and I 
had to go on the public stage. There were nine passengers on 
the stage, and as we rode along, the driver turned around and 
said, “Are you Mr. Carswell?” I said, “Yes.” He said, “You 
are going down to debate with Mr. Hawkins?” I said, “ Yes.” 
He said, “Don’t stop at the hotel.” Isaid, “Why not?” He 
said, “You know about our license law, the Crooks Act? There 
jS a provision in it that only one license is allowed to a hun- 
dred inhabitants, but the Commissioner came along and took 
our license and gave it to another man.” He said the landlord 
was mad ; he said he has been fined twice and he has got to go 
to jail to-morrow. He said, “He will insult you.” I said, “I 
guess not. He don’t know my name.” “Oh,” he said, “he 
will find it out.” I said, “You pass me off for Mr. Hawkins.” 
He said, “I will if the passengers will back me up,” and they 
said they would. That driver was a pretty good actor. He 
waited until he saw me pretty near the landlord. He said, “I 
suppose I shall have to hitch up in time to get you down to 
the meeting, Mr. Hawkins?” I said, “No, I shall be there on 
time.” He does not know as much as he thinks he does. The 
landlord came to me and said, “Iam proud to meet you, Mr. 
Hawkins,” and he took my arm and led me into the dining- 
room, and waited on me himself. I was doing nicely and get- 
ting along splendidly while the other passengers had hard work 
to eat their dinners, but a gentleman who sat near me, kept 
looking and looking, and he said, “I know whoit is.” He said, 
“Mr. Carswell, how do you do? I belong to the Sharon Di- 
vision ; you recognize me.” I don’t think the landlord would 
have noticed, only the eight passengers were choking almost. 
I said, “They think they have got a joke on me, but they 
haven't, you know.” He said, “I didn’t know who you were; 
I thought you were Mr. Hawkins, who was brought in the 
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county to defend the right, but I will tell you what I do think, 
that if you are the man that we were to pay, that we have got a 
mighty poor stick for the money.” I madealong mark in favor 
of the landlord, but he was determined to hear me whipped, 
and he drove down to the hall where the meeting was to be 
held, and it was in a ball-room, over a stable, and there were 
several liquor-sellers there. Mr. Hawkins had two hours, and 
then I spoke, and he had an hour. I was the pork in the sand- 
wich, and every time Mr. Hawkins would hit me hard, my 
landlord would start the applause. I said, “ That’s all right if 
Hawkins makes his usual speech,” and he only had one speech. 
By and by Mr, Hawkins got on to the Crooks Act. He said, 
“Our license law has done more for the gentlemen of the 
country than all these crazy people.” And so he went on and 
talked about the Crooks Act. Finally it came my time. I be- 
gan and said, “Hold on. I am only here for honest, 
fair play. If liquor is a good thing, let us all have a 
chance—our mothers and daughters as well as the fathers.” 
I said, “If it is a good thing, let every Canadian have a 
chance to make what he can. I say, that Mr. Hawkins 
says, the higher and more stringent you make the license, the 
more un-British it is. I admit we have the best license laws in 
the world.” I said I passed through the village and there were 
two houses, one built on one side of the road and the other on 
the other. I said, the one man has to support his family as well 
as the other. I said, this landlord of mine was a man of more 
than ordinary ability. ‘“ What business have you to go through 
the country abusing these laws? My landlord has been fined 
twice and sent to jail once, and he has got to goto-morrow. I 
say he has not had British fair-play.” While I was saying this 
my landlord was getting up higher and higher. At last he 
rushed over to me and said, “ That man Hawkins isan infernal 
scoundrel, and I am helping to pay him a hundred dollars,” and 
he took his hatand wenthome. IfI had time I would like to tell 
you another story. (Voices inthe audience, “Go on.”) We passed 
the Scott Act in Canada, until we had twenty-seven of these 
County Acts, and then all but three were repealed. They were 
repealed one after the other, and why, because the law wasn’t 
carried out? Because it wasn’t a goodlaw? No, just because 
the temperance people could not stick to their principles, It 
was likea minister I heard of who was crossing the ocean. He 
was very much afraid of the water, and so am I—that is, to float 
on, but not to swallow, There was a little dead sea on, He 
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didn’t know but that was a storm, and he said, “Is this what 
you would call a dangerous storm?” The captain said, “ Oh, 
no, it 3s very fine weather.” He said, “ Well, I notice the boat 
is rolling, you know.” The captain said, “ This is only a little 
dead sea on. You never was at sea before?” “No, it is my 
first voyage.” “TI thought so. Come with me and I will give 
you a demonstration, by which you can tell just the degree of | 
danger from the weather.”” And he took him to the forehatch, 
and he said, “ What do you hear?” And he said, “I never 
heard such dreadful swearing before.” Said the minister, “I 
should like to speak to them.” He said, “I wish you would, 
because if you will get poor Jack to stop swearing, you will do 
a great deal.” So the minister said, “I will talk with him.” 
He went to his bed, and it was a beam sea. The vessel rolled 
more and more. In the middle of the night, out he went. He 
got into the saloon, and he could not see anybody, and he said 
the vessel was going down and deserted. I don’t know why, 
but he went and got up the companion-way, and he said, “ Yes, 
we are a wreck and we are going to the bottom, and they have 
forgotten me,” when all at once he happened to think of the 
forehatch ; and he staggered to it, and Me stood there and 
listened, and he said, “ Thank God, they are still swearing.” 
Now the physical fear of the moment, drove out all his faith ; 
and if the temperance people would not only vote once, but 
stick to it, and be as ‘enacious on this subject as you are on any 
other political subject, we could carry it in every State of this 
nation, I believe. 


Mrs. Emma A. CrANMER: I am proud to say that I come from 
the State of South Dakota. In 1885, a Constitutional Conven- 
tion was called to meet at Sioux Falls. From two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the members of the Convention were prohibi- 
tionists, and prohibition could have been put in the Constitu- 
tion at the time, but it was thought best to let the people 
speak. Soa month after the Convention was held, a special 
election was held, and the people decided in favor of prohibi- 
tion, but we hadn’t entered the Union. So when the next terri- 
torial election occurred the Legislature passed a bill providing 
for local option. Two-thirds of North and South Dakota de- 
clared that the saloon must go, and I want to say that local 
option did not solve the problem of the saloon. It sprung up 
on every side. In the fall of 1889, Congress said there should 
be another election, and some of us went up and down the 
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States of North and South Dakota, and we shall never forget 
it. A new vote was taken and prohibition carried by a majority 
of 6,o0oo—aye, 60,000, when you include wives and mothers in 
that State. A short time passed and prohibition had only been 
in force five months, when the next Legislature met, and al- 
most before it was organized, a bill was introduced to resub- 
mit the question again to the people. You know it was a saloon 
measure, and the Legislature adjourned without resubmission. 
Two years passed, and last winter some of us spent the entire 
time at the Legislature, and we know something of the struggle, 
and if you don’t believe that prohibition has crippled the in- 
terests of the saloon-keepers in South Dakota, you should have 
been at the Legislature and seen how the liquor element of 
that State used every device under heaven to break down our 
law. I shall never forget how resubmission was defeated by 
one vote. I shall never forget how they voted for ten long 
hours under the leadership of our noble leader, Judge Hooper. 
Finally the time came for the vote to be taken, and the clerk 
took his pencil, and it seemed to me the very angels of heaven 
bent down and noted that vote. Finally the clerk announced 
the vote,—41 to 41® We only have 83, and when the speaker’s 
name was called, forgetful of the wishes of his constituents, he 
voted in favor of resubmission. Resubmission had won. Out 
of that forty-two, there was one man who dared to get up and 
change his vote. You may call it weakness if you will, but ask 
the angels of heaven, the man who dared to do right even at 
the last moment, or the 41 who must answer for their votes be- 
fore the judgment bar of God. We didn’t want resubmission., 
You ask the reason why. It is because the Indians had been 
enfranchised, and many people had left our State, and we did 
not wish to go through the trialagain, Our law has only been 
in force two years and five months. Resubmission is a device 
of the enemy. If I had time I would tell you more about the 
campaign of last winter. I want to say that prohibition has 
been a success. I wrote to the county judges of the State, and 
out of thirty-two letters, twenty-three said that prohibition had 
closed all the saloons in the county. Of my own county of 
Brown, I want to say this word, I know the time is limited. 
In the county of Brown, when prohibition went into effect, 
there were forty-two saloons in that county—there were seven- 
teen in the city of Aberdeen and two wholesale houses. The 
saloons were closed two years ago, 
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The Cuairman: I will now introduce to you Charles A. Pol- 
lock, of North Dakota. 


Mr. PoLiock said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Were it not for 
the fact that I would like to have you know that there are more 
than three States west of the Mississippi River than South: 
Dakota, than Iowa, than Kansas, I would not take your time 
at this moment to address you. We havea little State away 
up there which we call North Dakota. The county in which 
I have the honor to live is so small that: you could place the 
entire State of Rhode Island down upon it and have a fringe 
of fourteen square miles. The entire State is made up in like 
proportion. We are attempting there to help make history. 
Whether we succeed or not remains to be told. One thing, 
however, is true: we never will succeed if we divide our forces, 
and so far, in that great State, we have been able to gather our 
forces upon the line of non-partisan effort. 

We had local option, as was told to you by Mrs. Cranmer, 
a lady for whom I have the highest honor and respect, an old 
schoolmate of mine; but let me tell you that in the territory of 
Dakota local option did good, because it taught us our power. 
It enabled us to measure the power which we had in the enemy. 
In the effort that we first began, we walked forward to that 
greater and higher advancement, named prohibition, through- 
out the entire porticn of that State, and to-day we have been 
struggling with the fact, to a great extent, as to how shall we 
enforce the law. Why, we are all law up there. We are talk- 
ing law all the time. We talk law so much that we forget that 
there is a moral side to this issue sometimes. Do you stop to 
think a moment? We can only enforce your law according to 
the public sentiment which you have to back you; and if you 
have no public sentiment which can arouse itself, which can 
back up your forces, you have got no law which will do you 
any good. We are trying to create public sentiment. We have 
attempted enough to divide our forces on the principle, the 
same as the Republican and the Democratic parties. We will 
not say to those whose labor runs along this great cause, “ We 
have no need of thee,” not by any means. We propose to util- 
ize every force in our power. Four years ago, we twin-sister 
States marched down to the capital of this nation, having em- 
blazoned on our banner “ Prohibition.” For the first time did 
two States enter it at once, having said that the liquor traffic 
should never be within their borders or a licensed saloon, In 
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North Dakota we are safe for five years. We cannot havea 
licensed saloon fbr five years, and we propose, with God help- 
ing us, to carry forward the battle, and see to it that these five 
years will be extended into forty—yes, a hundred years,—so 
that the children who are growing up will never have it to 
say that they have been reared in a State where the licensed 
saloon is permitted. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 


The benediction was pronounced bythe Rev. Dr. Gorpov, of 
Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION. 


HAtL oF WASHINGTON, 
TUESDAY, June 6, 1893, 2 P.M. 


The meeting was called to order by Mr. J. N. Srearns, Secre- 
tary, who addressed the audience as follows: 

Our Congress meets in two sections this afternoon, and 
while the legislative and political is being discussed in the 
Hall of Columbus, I am glad to see such a large gather- 
ing of earnest men and women to consider the educational 
phases of this great question, Our meetings have all been 
much larger than we expected considering the other great 
attractions in Jackson Park and vicinity. 

I regard the subject which we are met to consider this after- 
noon, one of the most important that can be considered by this 
Congress. I havethe great pleasure of introducing Mr. Charles 
Wakely, the Secretary of the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union of London, England, who will preside over this Section 
this afternoon. 


Mr, Wakety: Ladies and Gentlemen,—We meet this after- 
noon to discuss the educational aspect of temperance, an aspect 
that is very important. It was Aristotle, I think, who said that 
the fate of nations depended upon the education of youth. 
That idea is conveyed in avery much more modern saying, 
which tells us that if we save the child we save the State. 

Iam sure you will all be agreed that there is no peril so 
great for the children of our country, there is no peril from 
which it is so desirable that we should save them, as the peril 
which is involved in the taking of intoxicating liquors. We 
have got to educate our children in the first principles of tem- 
perance. I need not, Lam sure, point out how important this 
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-work is. We all realize how much more easy it is to bend the 
sapling than to do anything with the full-grown oak. It has 
‘been said that the mind of the child is as wax to receive 
impressions, and as marble to retain those impressions; and we 
all realize how important it is if we want to see a sober nation 
that we should deal especially with the children. 

I do not understand from what I have seen of the condition 
of things in respect to drunkenness that it is much better in 
your own country than ours. In England our greatest states- 
‘man has said that the evils resulting from the drink traffic are 
greater than the combined evils of war, pestilence, and famine. 
The greatest lawyer in Great Britain tells us that nine-tenths 
of the crime of the country comes from the use and abuse of 
intoxicating drinks, and one of our greatest physicians, Sir 
Andrew Clark, avers that seven-tenths of the disease of the 
country comes from the use of these intoxicating drinks. This 
being the case, how important it is that we should deal with 
the young, and especially with those young people who are 
suffering through the drunkenness of their parents, who are 
suffering from the terrible fact of heredity. 

We want, if we can, to improve the conditions that obtain in 
our own country in respect to this matter, but I should like to 
tell you what we are doing in connection with the organization 
that I represent, namely, the United Kingdom Band of Hope 
Union. Besides having, as I mentioned yesterday, some nineteen 
thousand societies, juvenile temperance societies, and some two 
million six hundred thousand members, we are doing our very 
utmost to get the schools of the land to give the children thor- 
ough temperance teaching, and I have these figures before me: 
The schools addressed since the origin of what is denominated 
our school scheme in England, the schools addressed during 
four years by competent lecturers who are continually going into 
these schools, have been 10,644. The children present at these 
‘schools and listening to these lectures have been, 1,119,990; and 
the children who have written essays or reports of these scien- 
tific lectures have been no less than 453,674. Our plan in con- 
nection with this teaching is to give certificates and prizes to 
the children and a very large number have been awarded. 

If we could only show our teachers throughout the country 
how much depends upon them, and if they would only take up 
this work in real earnest, we should soon have the saloons 
cleared from our midst. Prof. Drummond, I think it was, said 
that the teacher is the most important factor in the nation’s 
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life, and we all, I am sure, remember how at school we looked 
up to our teachers almost as much as we did to our parents. The 
teacher’s example in matters such as this was unhesitatingly 
to be followed. The teacher was a paragon of perfection for 
someof us, His dictum was final and unanswerable. What we 
have to discuss this afternoon is how we can best get teachers 
to teach temperance. How wecan best get the managers of the 
schools to enforce this temperance teaching in their schools, 
and how we can get the State to enforce those laws which are 
only of advantage when they have behind them a thorough 
public sentiment in favor of temperance. 

The meeting is now opened for the reading of whatever 
papers Mr. Stearns will put before you, and for the discussion 
of the subjects. 


Mr. STEARNS: Of the papers provided none of the writers are 
present, and I am not very sorry, because for one I desire to 
hear as much as possible from the members of this audience, 
the educators, and the friends interested in this educational 
and children’s work. It is very gratifying to me, I assure you, 
to see so many in this house interested in this one great work, 
the foundation of all temperance reform, even while the legis- - 
lative and political is going on in another part of the building. 

The first paper is from Hon. George W. Ross, Minister of 
Education of the Province of Ontario. Mr. Ross is one of the 
ablest men in the Dominion, and expected to be here, but was 
prevented. 


Mr. Stearns read extracts from the paper and gave a brief 
synopsis of the following, which were printed and distributed 
among the audience : 

“How to Create a Right Sentiment,” by Julia Colman, New 
York ; “Need and Methods of Temperance Work in Sabbath- 
Schools,” by Julia McNair Wright; “The Work among the 
Young,” by Mrs. Nellie H. Bradley ; “The Present Needs of 
the Colored People in Relation to Temperance,” by the Rt. 
Rev. Wesley J. Gaines ; “The Dissemination of Temperance 
Literature,” by Rev. James C, Fernald ; ‘The Work among the 
Colored People of the South,” by J. C. Price, D.D. 

The papers will all be found in another part of this volume. 


Mr. Stearns: Mr, Chairman, I notice in the audience Mr. 
F, M. Bradley, from Washington, who has charge of the Loyal 
Crusaders, and I hope we shall have five minutes from him in 
opening this discussion. 


Ye. 
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The Chairman introduced Mr. Bradley to the audience. 


Mr. Brapiey: Whittier says of the children: 


‘Ve are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said, 
For ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


Passing along State Street a little while ago I looked in one 
of the windows and I saw in a beautiful frame the pictures of 
eight little girls, and under it the words printed, ‘“Somebody’s 
darlings.” I never look at a picture of this kind, I never look 
in the face of a child without having my feelings stirred to the 
very depths, for the reason that I hate the liquor traffic with a 
hatred I cannot describe, because it makes war on childhood ; 
and the reason that we temperance men and women who en- 
gage in every other phase of the reform should be the more 
earnestly engaged in the education of the boys and girls, is 
because if we are ever to redeem the nations from the curse of 
drink it must be by the education of these dear little ones that 
are growing up in our hope, into our hearts. 

I have read the history of the Band of Hope Union across 
the water; I have had occasion to examine into it in my work, 
and I say it is true, dear friends, who live under the flag of the 
stars and stripes, that we do not begin to appreciate this work 

‘as they are doing across the water. We sometimes, yes, often- 
times, in our spread-eagle way, talk about our country, and 
none of you love it better than I do. I learned to love it when 
I was born within the shadow of our nation’s capital, and the 
love has grown all the time for flag and home and country, and 
yet I say to you that we have much to learn from the old mother 
country. As our friends talked to us yesterday about the coffee- 
houses in England and Scotland, I thought that if some of our 
English friends couid stay over here and give us some practi- 
cal lessons we would have some coffee-houses better than any 
we have yet devised. We have our lunch-rooms, we have our 
dining-rooms, all without liquor, but we have not such houses 
as they have in England, and when our brother told us just 
now that they had in their one jurisdiction 19,000 Bands of 
Hope with 2,600,000 children, I thought that we in America 
ought to be just a little ashamed of ourselves and hide our 


faces. 
Why is it, Mr. President, that here, where we love our bovs 
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and girls just as well as you do in England, just as well as any 
people do alJ over this world, why is it that while we are theo- 
retically right in regard to the education of children, we are 
practically doing nothing? We have had a Young People’s 
movement in connection with the Sons of Temperance for four 
years. I have given a good deal of time to it, have written 
thousands of letters and have traveled thousands of miles, and 
yet to-day we have only four thousand Loyal Crusaders under 
the jurisdiction of the Order of Sons of Temperance. 

I wish, in conclusion, that my dear wife were here to speak 
to you. She does not speak in public, but all her life long she 
has given her time and her thought to this work for the children. 
She loves the little ones. Sheis giving her life forthem. I 
cannot get her to take the necessary rest that she ought to have, 
because of her intensity of feeling and her devotion to the 
little ones. God bless you, dear friends, in the discussion of 
this question, and if we may devise some ways and means here 
by which we shall enlist the services of thousands of our heroic 
men and women who are engaged in the great cause of temper- 
ance, then this afternoon will not be spent in vain. 


Mr. WaxkeLy: The Rev. J. H. James, Secretary of the Con- 
necticut State Temperance Union, will now address the meeting. 


Mr. James: My dear friends,—A few Sundays ago, as I was 
coming out of church, a lady was introduced to me who said, 
“Mr. James, in that little school-house I went to school with 
Mary Hunt. Not long after I heard Mary Hunt tell howa 
hand had been put on hers and her fingers were guided to sign 
her name, Mary Hanchett, to the pledge. I do not know whose 
fingers they were, I suppose they were her father’s, and to-day 
Mary Hunt is doing more than any other one human being to 
promote temperance in this land, in this world, I believe.” 

We in Connecticut had a hard fight to get compulsory edu- 
cation, but at last our labors were crowned with success. Oh, 
it is a big thing to lay hold of the boys and the girls in the 
schools, It is the great thing. We compel them to come to 
school, and then have in some cases in our State drunken teach- 
ers, and teachers that take their tipple. If we can get the 
scholars in the public schools to really know what alcohol is, 
what it does, the question is settled. They will go out with 
an impulse that is bound to manifest itself. 

One of my brethren said to me the other day: “I visited 
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one of our schools the other day and the teacher said to me, 
‘I want you to look at that.’ She handed me a piece of paper 
and I read: ‘We who sign this pledge that we will neither 
swear, drink, nor smoke.’ Now, you have made a good many 
temperance pledges. Can you make a better one than that? 
‘We who sign this pledge that we will neither swear, drink, nor 
smoke.’ Six boys signed it, one of them the son of a saloon- 
keeper, and a licensed saloon-keeper at that, and brought that 
pledge to me the other day with their names to it, and said, 
‘We want to sign the temperance pledge.’ The boys had got- 
ten it up themselves,” said the school teacher, and they were 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of temperance. Not long 
after she sent to me for badges for fifteen of those boys. They 
wanted to branch out in the work of temperance, and they 
wanted to tell everybody who they were. Those were boys 
from twelve to fifteen years of age, the very hardest to réach; 
but you have heard what is to be done is to get the teachers 
interested in this thing. 

I was invited not long ago to address the Teachers’ Institute, 
the State Teachers’ Institute in New Haven, and it happened 
that the gentleman who preceded me was late and there was 
a stampede for the door, and I happened to be standing in the 
hallway and I heard a lady say, “I am not interested in temper- 
ance.” The teachers were just skedaddling because they 
thought temperance would have to come first; and that is the 
trouble, they do not take the right sort of interest in the work. 

Why, friends, I can see now the crooked, straggling “ Joseph 
H. James” that I wrote on a temperance pledge in a temper- 
ance spelling-book in the year 1840 or 1841, somewhere along 
there. Where are your temperance spelling-books now, and 
then your temperance periodicals? oh, they are so important. 
The Water-Lily for the tiny ones, that gem of a paper that 
every child is proud of. Then perhaps you do not know of the 
Home Guard, published in Providence, for the older ones, which 
contains a wonderful amount of good reading. Mrs. Liver- 
more says that it is without exception the best paper of the 
class she has ever seen. It is not so well adapted to the little 
ones, but it is for the elders, the 15, 16, 17, and 18 year olds; 
and there are a number of other beautiful journals, and I am 
wonderfully impressed with the importance of these temperance 
papers. You have your Young Crusaders and other splendid 
orders, but the thing is to have a paper come every month. 
You may get up temperance meetings for the boys and girls to 
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sign the pledge, and they forget it, but if it comes every month 
it keeps their memories fresh. 


Mr. Wake ty: I now have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Mr, Edward Carswell, whose name is known to so many of us 
as a children’s writer, of the Dominion of Canada, who will 
say a few words to us. 


Mr. CarsweEti: My dear friends, I am not prepared with a 
thought, but I believe this is the most important branch of our 
work. I believe in education, and I will tell you why; every 
man and woman that I find to-day in this temperance 
reformation are those who signed the pledge when they were 
boys and girls. I will just put it ina nutshell. I firmly believe 
that if all the mothers of this country for twenty years had been 
Kate Fields, every town and city on this continent on the Sab- 
bath day would be a Coney Island. On the other hand, I 
firmly believe that if every mother had been a Mary Livermore 
there would not be a grog-shop open on this continent to-day. 

I believe it must all come from education. I have been up 
to your great Fair, and there is the result of education. Take 
any one thing. Take that mighty steam-engine, the great loco- 
motive, and what has it done in the world? Public opinion 
was opposed to the locomotive. Public opinion mobbed Ste- 
phenson. Public opinion has opposed every good thing in the 
beginning, Public opinion sent Mozart to a pauper’s grave, 
and the same city would pay one hundred thousand dollars 
to-day if it could only distinguish his bones from those of a 
pauper’s. If Mozart had written such music as “ Annie Roon- 
ey” or “Grandfather’s Clock,” public opinion could have 
grasped that and it would become popular; but it took educa- 
tion before they could grasp his sublime music. 

Now take another exhibit. In the eleventh century the art 
of distillation was discovered, and there is a great exhibit. 
Now take the steam-engine. What has it done for the world? 
You look around, and there is not a man, woman, or child in 
the vast crowd that surrounds you but what has been bene- 
fited. You can see it in their dress. It has printed their 
papers and their books. It first made the Exposition a possi- 
bility, and now it is making it a success. That is the steam- 
engine. ‘Then take the other exhibit, alcohol, and what has it 
done, how has it improved? The labels are improved that are 
on the bottles, the glass-cutter has shown his skill and improve- 
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ment and education on the bottles and the barrels, but it is the 
same old devil inside, the very same as it was when it was first 
discovered. There is no improvement. 

The whole trouble with this affair is that we have not been 
sufficiently in earnest. If we were in earnest in this as in any 
other political question, we should have had prohibition long 
before now in every Province in the Dominion and every State 
in the Union. 


Mr. WaKELy: The next speaker will be Miss Alice M. Guern- 
sey, of the Temple, Chicago. 


Miss Guernsey: It is hardly fair to call upon one right on 
the spur of the moment like this, and yet I cannot decline, 
seeing that there are no others perhaps present to speak for 
the children of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Our friend of the Loyal Crusaders said that there was not 
much being done for the children; and while I believe most 
thoroughly in his work, I want to differ with him there, for 
there is a great deal being done for the children. Not so much 
as we wish, not so much as ought to be, but still there are 
hearts and minds all over this country and all over the world, 
hearts and minds of white-ribbon women, that are leading the 
little ones of our Loyal Temperance Legions grandly forward 
until they make by and by the reserves that will come to our 
rescue. 

A few weeks ago I stood by the side of your beautiful North 
River in New York on the day of the naval parade. You re- 
member that it had been very dark with rain falling all the 
morning, but as we came to the river there burst upon us a 
wonderful sight. Out from those great men-of-war streamed 
the great search-lights far out over the land or flashing up into 
the sky, revealing everything that was there, showing the dirt, 
showing the mud, showing the beautiful homes, and showing 
the people of all sorts and conditions, and then as the light 
flashed up into the sky above, back and forth it went in slender 
pencils of light, spelling out the language whose alphabet we 
did not know, but it was perfectly intelligible to all those who 
could understand it; and it seemed to me as I gazed on the 
scene that it is very much so in our temperance work. We 
look out over the darkness, the midnight darkness it seems, 
and there comes to us the feeling that there is no ray of light 
anywhere, and we cry, “ Watchman, what of the night?” and 
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listen with trembling breath, scarcely expecting an answer, and 
yet there are great search-lights from our temperance ships 
streaming out into the darkness, and there are these signals, 
these electric signals that are flashing out their hope on high, 

On July 17th and 18th there is to be held in this building 
the Youths’ Congress, and the ministers of education of the va- 
rious countries of the world have been invited to interest them- 
selves in it. The schools of the country have been invited to 
send delegates, and delegates receive official notification. I 
said a few days ago to Mr. Bonney and Mr. Bliss, the Secretary 
of that Youths’ Congress, “ We have State organizations in two 
of our States of our temperance young people, and we should 
be very glad to send delegates from those State organizations 
to that Congress.” Mr. Bliss began to question me, and then 
I told him of what we had been doing, and that within three 
years we had nearly 550 graduates, and he said, “ Those are 
exactly the young people that we want for that Congress,” and 
as the result of the conversation yesterday morning I received 
an official notification that to each one of those graduates of 
the Loyal Temperance Legion would be sent the official 
notice that they were ex officio members of that Youths’ Congress, 
and we are congratulating ourselves, not only on the honor 
that is coming to the people, but on the honor that is coming 
to the Congress from that very recognition. We think that 
550 temperance members, temperance graduates in that Con- 
gress, will at least be an evidence of progress, an evidence that 
the reserves are coming into action. 

And now because I have said so much of the Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion, you will understand it is because I am speak- 
ing of that one division of the army, Our young people are 
coming to the rescue and we say heartily and loyally, God bless 
you. 


Mr. STEARNS: Ihave another paper, received to-day from the 
Rev. John C. Collins, on “The Boys’ Club and its work as a 
Preventive Agency in Temperance Work,” but I will not take 
your time to read it. It will appear in full in the volume. 


The CuarrMan : I will now call upon Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper, 
of San Francisco, to address you. 


Mrs. Cooper: I am glad, dear friends, that I madea mistake 
and got in here instead of in the other place, because my whole 
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heart is right here. We may legislate. We may have laws 
and constitutions on paper till time is no more, but I tell you, 
dear friends, this matter of temperance is a matter of character, 
and character is a matter of growth, and to all growths belongs 
the element of time. I have been completely captured by 
what you have been saying here about the children. Let us 
talk now eye to eye and heart to heart. 

I have spent a good deal of my time along the line of benev- 
olent work, and really I felt myself growing tired of it, it was 
such a slow business, and about fourteen or fifteen years ago I 
made up my mind that I wanted to have something to do with 
the growing twigs. The Bible class that I have in San Francisco, 
numbering about three or four hundred intelligent men and 
women, knew from me that I believe in a religion that does 
something. A religion, as I often say, that is working wholly 
for the future world and nothing for this world has no attrac- 
tions for me, and so I wanted to set them to work, and 
I said, now let us go out into the highways and byways 
and gather up some children and see if we cannot set 
them in the ways of well-doing. I believe in the Divine 
Spirit of God as the great hope-propeller of all good 
work. I believe that the Spirit of God co-operates with us in 
whatever we do for the uplifting of humanity. Now it is the 
result of this work in San Francisco that I want to tell you 
about. We have had during the last fourteen years nearly six- 
teen thousand children that we have led into ways of pleasant- 
ness and paths of peace. You say, “ How do you know it will 
last?” Well, we have had considerable experience with them, 
and the result of our work shows that our faith has not been 
misplaced. 

I have a very dear friend there who is a public-school teacher, 
and she said she did not believe in these fads, We did not 
discuss the question. I have always beena teacher ; I love the 
teachers of San Francisco. This lady, by the way, isa Chicago 
woman who has had more love for children than any one 
teacher in San Francisco. She is now in charge of a primary 
school of over one thousand pupils. We lived together nine 
years, and do you know we knew enough not to talk to each 
other on this subject. I knew she was not ready to take 
it into her heart, but imagine my joy when she came to me one 
morning and said, “ Behold a convert to the Kindergarten 
Idea!” Why, I wish I had with me a paper containing the 
reasons she gave ; but she said, “I have had so much trouble 
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with little children and*have not known what to do with them, 
and behold a great moral transformation has taken place, and 
I find it is because my children in the purlieus here had been 
in the Kindergarten for two or three years.” 

I went to our Chief of Police and said, “ You tell me the 
results of our work’; and now what does he tell me. Out of 
nine thousand children up to a certain point that we have had 
in our kindergartens from sixteen months—the poor little thing 
we had at sixteen months had no mother and a drunken father 
and she came with older children—from sixteen months to fif- 
teen years of age, out of that number, nine thousand—we now 
have sixteen thousand, but up to that point we only had that 
number—there has been but one arrest for petty offenses against 
our laws, only one, and that boy was a feeble-minded boy that 
had a natural predilection for taking things. Now you cannot 
get around that. Give me the child and the State shall have 
the man, 

My heart is with the children. There is one thing I want to 
say and impress upon you, and that is, crime is never hindered 
by punishment. It will always find some outlet. No good 
was ever accomplished in the punishment of criminals. Crime 
can never be hindered except by letting the young men grow 
up with no desire to be criminals, by taking away that which 
will give them a desire to commit sin, and that precaution 
must be taken at the earliest possible point of time. I believe 
society has no right to punish crime at one end, if it does 
nothing to save or prevent it at the other. 


Mr. J. Louis Fenn, of the National Temperance League of 
England, was introduced, and said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have been interested in this con- 
ference, because we have got at close quarters. I came to 
America hoping to learn a great deal about hard work amongst 
the children. I was very much disappointed when I put ques- 
tions here to temperance workers, to find they had not passed 
in this particular work ahead of the British workers. I wanted 
to know something about the work in the schools, because we 
have had the privilege of taking part in the work described by 
Mr. Wakely in opening this conference, namely, that of lectur- 
ing in our elementary schools. I wanted to know to what ex- 
tent your teachers teach Scientific Temperance, and I have 
been disappointed. Iam sorry to learn that teachers are not 
in sympathy with this work, Though many of them are taking 
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hold of it, the most of the teachers are not with us in this 
matter. I tell you that in England some of us who are most 
deeply interested in temperance instruction in the common 
schools are not prepared at present to make it compulsory, and 
for this reason, that if we tell the people to teach total absti- 
nence, who do not believe in it, it is about the shortest cut to 
defeat we can undertake, We are working at it, however, in 
the National Temperance League, and in the other temperance 
organizations, trying to enlist and we are enlisting the sympathy 
and active co-operation of our teachers. We do it in this way— 
and the temperance workers in America may profit by the sug- 
gestion. In England we have a great Teachers’ Union, the 
National Union of Elementary Teachers, and most of the 
teachers of the schools are members of that Union. A yearly 
conference is held during the Easter week, extending over the 
entire week. For about seventeen years we have gone from 
town to town, and in this way we have made the teachers in all 
parts of our country feel the effects of our work through these 
conference meetings, and now hundreds of them teach total 
abstinence and the principles of temperance truths in the 
schools. One of these teachers, working in an English village, 
where he has the only school in the place, ninety per cent. of 
the scholars, boys and girls, are enrolled members of his Band 
of Hope, and they wield an immense power, We can get the 
teachers on our side, and they will help enormously to bring 
the children to our ranks. 

I want to say, the adults should not be neglected in this edu- 
cational work. I have been speaking to all States and people 
since I came to your shores, and mingling in temperance cir- 
cles, endeavoring to ascertain the feeling of your people upon 
this temperance question. I tell you frankly, on this platform 
to-day, there is much ignorance, but more among your people 
on this question, than there is in ourcountry. I was staying in 
a boarding-house in Balmouth a few months ago, and although 
a temperance boarding-house, the proprietor allowed a guest to 
bring whiskey upon the table, and she would take two tablespoon- 
fuls of whiskey and fillit up with water and take it with her 
dinner. One night we had a great meeting in a hall in the 
town, and as I was walking home with her, she said to me, 
“Mr. Fenn, why on earth do doctors talk so much about alco- 
hol? What is it? I never took any in my life.” Now, I had 
seen her take two spoonfuls of it every day in the house, and 
she did not know what she was taking. What I saw in Eng- 
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land, is true in America. Amongst the adult population thc 
is an immense amount of ignorance on this question that muse 
be scattered before effective exertion can be carried through. 
I beg you to take up this educational work as the most import- 
ant part of your labor, and you will hasten considerably that 
day of triumph for which we all pray. 


Joun Warsurton, of Chicago, said: I want to ask the 
speaker,--Have you any School Boards in England? 

Mr. Fenn: Yes. 

Mr. WarsurtTon: You are blaming the teachers of this 
country because they are not teaching total abstinence. There 
are thousands of public school teachers that would not be 
allowed by the Boards in these schools, except they drank. I 
will point you to a case up at Ridgeway, Wisconsin. ; 

Mike Burke was one of the worst drunkards they had in the 
community ; an excellent scholar; a Democrat and Roman 
Catholic, and a drunkard ; but he signed the pledge with me. 
As soon as ever the time came at the recess of the public 
school, he would go to the saloon, and then go back and finish 
up hisschool. When the time cdme for appointing public school 
teachers, because he had signed the pledge and become an ad- 
vocate of total abstinence, he would not be allowed to have 
that school again. As soon as the next town heard of it, they 
telegraphed him, and said, “ Mike, come down here and we 
will give you ten dollars per month more than you have been 
getting at Ridgeway. We have built a brick school, and we 
want you with us.” Oh, my friends, it is the Boards in this 
country that control the public schools, and the Boards of 
many of them are drinking men and some of them are drunk- 
ards. I am sorry to have to say it. 

Good work can be accomplished, too, among the children. I 
was talking to some children one day, and I asked them what 
good alcohol did, that it did not make bone, nor flesh, nor 
muscle, when one little girl said, “I know what it makes.” I 
asked her, “What?” She said, “It makes fools of them.” 

In our Sabbath-schools we have lessons every three months. 
Think of it—the biggest devil in America, We kick him only 
once in three months, and very gently at that. Then, once a 
year we must have a temperance sermon, which is compulsory 
by the Conference. Oh, what a wonderful thing it is, isn’t it? 
I think it is wrong in our Sabbath-schools to tell the children 

about the fighting, and about David killing Goliath, instead of 
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teaching them the great moral and religious truths they ought 
toknow. May God have mercy upon us, if we refuse to introduce 
this temperance question because we have liquor in our homes. 


Rev. Dr. D.C. Mitner, of Kansas, said : I simply want to give 
you a little testimony from our State in regard to this matter 
of compulsory education. I believe we have been trying an 
experiment, which has resulted in great good. We have held 
temperance meetings on Sunday afternoons, and have met 
the children and young people, and I have spoken to over five 
hundred at a time, and last Sunday to some twenty-five hun- 
dred young people and children: andI believe that great good 
can be accomplished through them. 

I often inquire how many of the children have taken the 
temperance pledge, and I find that the most have done so where 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has been doing 
active work. And I want to say that in our State the vast ma- 
jority of our teachers are not only total abstainers, but I be- 
lieve a teacher could not teach in Kansas who was not a total 
abstainer. It is part of the educating influence of prohibition, 
and with the raising of that standard, so high, that in some 
places where the law is defied, if itis known that the teacher was 
a frequenter of a saloon, it would cost him his place. That is 
a fact inour State. I had aninteresting experience. A teacher 
who had settled in a German community, where there had been 
great trouble to enforce the law, was approached by one of the 
school board, who said to him: “I think you would do just as 
well to let that temperance teaching go.” The teacher replied 
and said, “ The law requires instruction as to alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics, and I am going to obey the law.” The officer 
replied, “It will cost you your place.” The teacher answered 
and said: “I would not desire any better advertisement in the 
State of Kansas, than to be put out of this place because I 
taught temperance according to law.” He told me that he had 
been unanimously re-elected to his position. I give this illustra- 
tion to show you the good that has been accomplished. My 
friends, I am in heartiest sympathy with this matter of teaching 
our boys and girls to hate this thing, as they are taught to hate 
the devil. I was taught to hate it, and never touched a drop of 
liquor in my life, and I hate it to-day. I believe it is bad, be- 
cause I was taught to despise it from my earliest childhood, 


Mr. WAKELY: This question has been sent up—‘“ Please ask 
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Mrs. Cooper if it is in accordance with Kindergarten principles 
to try to teach“temperance?” Mrs. Cooper, will you kindly 
reply to that question ? 


Mrs. Cooper said: I want to say, the first principle of our 
Kindergarten training is to teach the good, rather than be for- 
ever cudgeling with the bad. We do positive work, and if you 
want to know how we reach families, I will tell you this, 
“through the children.” I will give you an instance where we 
recovered a drunken father through the love for his child, and it 
isoneofmany. The child was four years old, and as he sat upon 
his father’s knee one night, the father said to his wife, “ That 
boy deserves a better father. He does not deserve a brute fora 
father, and from this time forth he shall have a father, God 
helping me.” The mother said to the Sunday-school teacher, 
“T had no thought that anything would come of that; 
but,” she says, “one year has passed and my husband is a 
man.” We teach through positive teachings of the good. I 
am not all the time hitting aclip at the bad. We believe in 
teaching the good, of getting the good into the child, and once 
get the good into a child, the bad will take care of itself—it 
will get out of the way just as fast as it can. 


Mrs. M. E. DeGerER GILLMorE, of Illinois, said: I simply 
make one suggestion. When the Macedonian cry came across 
the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers for temperance workers 
to send their forces into Kansas in 1879, I was one of the first 
that went from the Woman’s Division of the Sons of Temper- 
ance, and I went without money and without price. In my 
temperance work I found very few temperance pledges in the 
Sunday-school, so I wrote a little poem (for the children will 
quicker learn a poem than prose), and good brother Stearns 
printed it for me in the usual attractive form on acard. The 
pledge was this : 

‘‘T solemnly promise, 
The good Lord helping me, 
From all intoxication 
Forever to be free: 
And never drink strong brandy, 
Nor smoke, nor chew, nor swear, 
But in the cause of Right, 
To try and do my share, 


** And if I live to vote, 
I'll only vote for them 
Who are staunch Good Templars, 
And honest Christian men,” 
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Dr. Mitner, of Kansas: I would like to add just one word to 
emphasize the importance of work among the children. Dur- 
ing my whole ministerial life I have found the most effective 
work could be accomplished through the children in the Sab- 
bath-school. We always announce that a certain Sunday will 
be Pledge-Sunday. We ask every boy and girl, whether they 
have taken the pledge before or not, to stand, and solemnly 
before God, to repeat after the pastor the words of the total 
abstinence pledge; and while they stand a prayer is offered for 
grace to keep it. May I give you one illustration: There was 
a boy in one of our schools, a little fellow, whose father was 
the wealthiest man in the town, an employer. One Sunday he 
,told the servant to bring to the table a bottle; and the father 
‘took the corkscrew and placed it in the cork and was about to 
draw it out, when his boy on the other side of the table dropped 
his knife and fork. His father said, “ Fred, what is the mat- 
ter?’’ The boy answered, “Papa, is that just the thing?” 
“What do you mean, what do you mean?” “Now, I will tell 
you, papa. Down at our Sunday-school, Mr. Milner tells us 
that we ought not to drink whiskey, beer, brandy, or wine; 
and, papa, I took the pledge of total abstinence.” The father 
said, “ No, Fred, I do not believe it is just the thing either.” 
He called the servant to take this away. The next day he 
came to me and told me the story, and he said, “ Mr. Milner, J 
thank you for teaching my boy that lesson and giving him that 
pledge”; and he saiu, “ Never, as long as I live, shall another 
drop of liquor come upon my table in my home.” I mention 
this incident as an illustration of the powerful influence which 
these children may carry into their homes. 


Mr. J. N. Stearns, of New York: Dr. Willard Parker at one of 
our meetings once said, “ When people understand what alcohol 
is and what it does, they will put it out of existence.” The Na- 
tional Temperance Society from the very first of its existence 
realized the vast importance of the educational work and sought 
out the best writers in the land for children on this question. 
Nearly three-fourths of the publications of this Society are for 
the children. The Youth’s Temperance Banner, with its circula- 
tion of a hundred thousand a month, and the Water-Lily, with 
forty thousand scattered all over the land, are doing wonderful 
temperance educational work among the children. Over 400,- 
ooo bound volumes of books for children written by the best 
writers in America are changing hands almost weekly in the 
Sunday-schools of the land. 
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Our Society was the firstto agitate for the teaching of the 
effects of alcoho] upon the human system in our public schools, 
and we published the first school-book in this country and 
spent thousands of dollars in this direction before any other 
organization took up the matter. We have Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson’s “ Temperance Lesson Book,” and Miss Julia Colman’s 
“Alcohol and Hygiene,” which go to the root of the whole 
matter, and are the ablest books to-day covering the entire 
question of the evil effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the 
human system. We have hundreds of books, tracts, and leaf- 
lets upon the Scientific and Physiological aspects of the ques- 
tion from some of the ablest writers in the world. We have a 
half dozen of catechisms for children, of which over 500,000 copies! 
have beencirculated. At one of our Sunday-school conventions, © 
when discussing the question of how to keep the big boys in Sun- 
day-school, one boy sung out, “I can tell you: teach ’em some- 
thing.” It is said that twelve millions of children are being 
taught the effects of alcohol in our public schools, but the state- 
ment is very wide of the truth. The teachers themselves are 
the ones who ought to be taught. Where school boards and 
school teachers are in thorough sympathy and teachers thor- 
oughly educated, much good teaching is being done, but it will 
be many years before the teachers of our schools will be pre- 
pared to teach the radical truth on this question. 

The Order of Good Templars has a juvenile organization 
connected with it which numbers nearly 200,000, and very 
good work is being done by them in teaching and training the 
children as to the effects of alcohol upon the human system. 


Rev. Henry WILLARD, of Minnesota, said: Mr. Chairman, I 
would say that I was a minister for some fifteen years, and we 
had a large Sunday-school, and in it a temperance league. It 
was the duty in our Sunday-school to present the whole matter 
of temperance once every three months at least, and take and 
circulate the pledge, and of course nearly all the children signed . 
it. But we circulated the pledge every three months. Then’ 
every Sunday-school scholar was given a certificate of member- 
ship in this Sunday-school Temperance League, sometimes in 
a form suitable for framing. One of my boys is now in North 
Dakota, and I get the most encouraging reports from him. 


Mr. Wakety: I would also like to say a few words about 
what was done last year by our organizations in connection 
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with the Sunday-schools of Great Britain. We were surprised 
to find as a result of the inquiry made last year that an im- 
mense proportion of the Sunday-school teachers were total ab- 
Sstaineis. We did, however, in England, print 200,000 pledge 
forms. These were put into the hands of the teachers in Sun- 
day-schools throughout the country. The pledge forms con- 
tained a sufficient number of lines for the members of the class 
to sign the pledge. On one side of this form the teachers who 
were total abstainers stated the fact, and there were also stated 
the names of their scholars who were total abstainers. On the 
other side the teachers who were not total abstainers pledged 
themselves for the sake of the children and got the young peo- 
ple to sign it. Asa result of this we had an immense number 
of Sunday-school teachers and scholars who-had not already 
become abstainers, sign the pledge. 

We also had a work which would be useful in America. _We 
detailed forty thousand of our workers to undertake the im- 
mense task of visiting a million of homes. We issued more 
than 250,000 appeals to parents, and on the back of that appeal 
we had a large number of statements telling the fearful injury 
of intoxicating liquors as affecting the human system and the 
social condition. These 40,000 workers went around one Satur- 
day delivering these papers from house to house, and asking 
the mothers and fathers to sign the pledge, and send the 
children to the Bands of Hope in their respective districts. I 
myself visited abou. forty homes and was surprised at the 
kindly reception I received. I had the pleasure of visiting some 
fifteen villages in this work. Within a week the papers were 
gathered up, and in this way the Bands of Hope secured dur- 
ing one month not less than 500,000 pledges, and added ina 
few months thereafter more than 600,000 members to the rolls. 

Some reference has been made to our board schools, and 
I would say that in every part of our country the board schools 
are entirely in favor of temperance teaching. Up to four years 
ago the school boards would only permit our teachers to go 
to the school after school hours, but I don’t know a school 
board now opposed to our lecturers going into the school-room 
during school hours. 

I remember an incident once where some of our committee 
had difficulty in dealing with some of the boys. The matter 
came before the committee and only by a majority of one was 
the troublesome boy. kept within the Band of Hope. They 
would trouble us by putting out the gas, putting wax on the 
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chairs, and when I wént to stop one of them in their pranks he 
bit through myaclothing and into my arm, We did not expel 
this boy, but we made him an officer; we made him one of two 
members of a bill-sticking committee, and we were never 
troubled with that officer from that time on. The very energy 
which makes these boys bad in our Bands of Hope makes them 
masters of the force of life. This very boy, fifteen years after 
he left that Band of Hope, and I had lost sight of him, wrote 
me a letter, saying: “You will be glad to know that I am 
carrying on Christian temperance work in the town of Hast- 
ings in connection with the Gospel Temperance Mission, and 
I am sticking to my pledge.” I daresay many of you have 
had similar experiences. We must begin with the boys, especi- 
ally those lively, troublesome boys, when they are young, and if 
kindly treated they will not grow up to become criminals, 
like so many of those who have been saved from a criminal 
career by the good work of Mrs. Cooper. What a wonderful 
career that is. How it stands out in contrast to the frightful 
record of the Dukes family, where we are told that more than 
seven hundred descendants of one mother have become crimi- 
nals. That in that family alone two hundred years have been 
spent in prison, and that no respectable member of the family 
can be found. 

I hope that as a result of this conference, what has been said 
will encourage us to work more heartily in this great cause. 
Let us take the motto of John Wesley, “ All at it, always at it.” 
Let us take our turn at the mill and grind out the golden grain. 
Let us turn to our task with a determined will, to work on and 
on and for the accomplishment of the great end in view, and 
if we do this God will surely give us an abundant reward. 


A. M. Totman: I desire to emphasize one point. You will 
remember that wonderful chapter, the 12th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, if I remember correctly, where it says, 
“Be not overcome with evil, but overcome evil with good.” I 
was very much pleased to find that this is written elsewhere, 
“But in the good overcome the evil. Be not overcome of evil, 
but in the good overcome the evil.”” Now, brethren and sisters, 
it is not a good way to help another by blaming and by saying 
harsh things. I would teach the good that is all around us in 
the world. I would overcome the evil with the good. 


Anna C. Doruanp, of Philadelphia: I almost hesitate to 
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appear before this company ; but as a delegate to your associa- 
tion from the Friends Philanthropic Union of Philadelphia, I 
feel I must express to you my great satisfaction and pleasure 
in meeting you this afternoon on this subject. I regard the 
educational movement as of more importance than the legisla- 
tive and political discussions which have taken place in another 
hall. The best work must be educational, not in the school- 
room alone, but in the board of directors and controllers, and 
in the home, and in every manner. Our friend who is on the 
platform from Kansas, spoke of the influence of the little boy 
upon the father when drawing wine at the table. This brought 
to my mind the importance of the influence in the home. 
Mothers and sisters, can we be too careful to avoid presenting 
in the cooking department that which is possibly the first step 
toward the downfall? I have been waiting to hear from some 
other lips the matter of total abstinence which should keep 
from our tables those delicacies which have in them alcohol, 
that some suppose makes them more delicious. I ask you to 
consider that part of educational work. 

And then another thing. The boys who have become great 
men, taken as it were from the slums of our city, have shown 
that they have some principle and understanding of the divine 
light within them ; that with good teaching they have been led 
into the right course. We might multiply instances, but I will 
give you one, as a member of an evening home for boys in 
Philadelphia, starte1 some three years ago by a little band of 
interested people. There was a gang of boys, who called them- 
selves Texas Rangers, entered the room for instruction one 
evening. We found they were likely to be a disturbing ele- 
ment, and most of the lady teachers scarcely knew what to do, ' 
whether to call in a policeman as a defense and protection, or 
whether to have trust in the power that led us into the work 
and simply work for the boys. We decided it was better not 
to have a policeman. The first evening passed under a great 
many difficulties ; the second evening there was something put 
into the fire which produced combustion. We found wax 
placed on every chair intended for the boys and teachers to sit 
on. Wewere in a dilemma. After a talk on temperance and 
general moral subjects with good interest in meeting upon 
these matters, we tried to interest them, but the boys were not 
attentive listeners. The following night some of the women 
concluded we could not get along without an officer, and he 
was brought to the door. The leader of the Texas Rangers 
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came forward and said that he defied that authority. In afew 
weeks he was taken very ill with fever, and was nursed by one 
of the teachers it+the hospital. The following winter that boy 
offered his services as general care-taker of the room, and told 
us he would see that the boys would not give us any trouble ; 
he would see that they came promptly at eight o’clock, and 
that they left the house without any noise. This winter, the 
third winter of our work, that boy stands at the door,—not as 
a Texas Ranger, but as a Christian—in that evening home for 
boys. 


A gentleman in the audience volunteered and sang a song 
entitled “Somebody’s Boy,” which was well received. 
Whereupon the Section adjourned. 


HALL oF COLUMBUS, 
ORDER OF SONS OF TEMPERANCE, 
TueEspAy, June 6, 1893, 8 P. M. 


The Sons of Temperance held a public meeting in the Hall 
of Columbus, Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock, which was pre- 
sided over by C. A. Everert, of Canada, Most Worthy Patriarch, 
who stated the objects of the Order as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The Order of the Sons of Temper- 
ance was organized in the city of New York in the year 1842. 
It was the outcome of the great Washingtonian movement at 
that time, that extraordinary society which did such marvellous 
work in the reform of inebriates. There was a feeling that 
something was lacking in that organization; an immense number 
of people had signed the total abstinence pledge, but there was 
no unity; they did not come together as much as they should, 
and some of the leading people, those who were deeply interested 
in the Washingtonian movement, after carefully considering 
all the ground, determined to organize an association of more 
of a social character ; an association where they should meet 
together more frequently to encourage one another, and to sup- 
port one another, and at the same time to introduce a new ele- 
ment, that of benefits, in case of sickness or death. It was in- 
tended that this organization should be for the city of New 
York alone, The members of that organization had no idea of 
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its extension beyond the limits of the city of New York; but 
it was not long before the general public came to regard it as 
an important movement, and ina very brief time it spread be- 
yond the city of New York into the State of New York and 
over into all the various States surrounding it, until within a 
year or two from Maine out to the Ohio, and beyond it, were 
to be found Divisions of this organization, and Grand Divisions 
in quiteanumber, Then came the organization of the National 
Division that has just held in this city its forty-ninth annual 
session, the Order itself being something like fifty-one years 
old. It stands to-day before you, one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest organization of this time. The principles which were 
adopted by the organization when it first started were very 
much the same as those of other organizations, with the excep- 
tion of its social and benefit system ; but as years have rolled 
by, and as the members of the Order have come together to 
consider the matter of the various points that have been 
reached by the temperance people, they have taken up these 
measures. Indeed, I think I may be correct in saying that 
it is the first temperance organization of this kind which 
adopted the prohibitory movement. Through all the years 
since that movement started by the Hon. Neal Dow, who, I 
suppose, was the author of it, the Order of the Sons of Temper- 
ance has been faithful to that principle. At its various meet- 
ings the National Division has expressed itself upon that sub- 
ject, and has continu2d to express itself. The members of the 
organization are not, however, all agreed as to the best form or 
course to be pursued to reach the desired object. All are pro- 
hibitionists ; all are not prohibitionists in exactly the same 
direction. It is one of the beauties of this Order that it per- 
mits its membership to view these matters in different lights, 
to do the best they can in their own directions, to arrive at the 
conclusion that we all so earnestly seek for, and I have no doubt 
at all that this Order will be found in the years to come, when 
we will have accomplished or nearly accomplished what we 
desire, it will be found to be then, as it is now and has been, 
foremost in this work, ready to do its part, ready to take such 
action as may be regarded as necessary by the various temper- 
ance organizations everywhere. 

This Order, while it stands doing its work alone, asks that it 
may do it on the same lines, as nearly as possible, as other tem- 
perance organizations, so many of which have been assembled 
here in this hall during the last three or four days; so many 
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who are here trying to act in concert, and I will say that at the 
jubilee session of, the organization held last year in the city of 
New York, the National Division passed resolutions asking all 
similar organizations to meet with them, that together they 
might act in harmony for the advancement of this great total 
abstinence reform. While we must differ in opinion among 
ourselves ; while all the various organizations may have differ- 
ent modes and methods of reaching that which we seek to 
reach, I trust the time has come, and it will never cease to exist, 
when all those temperance organizations will in harmony work 
for the advancement of the great objects we have in view: the 
obliteration of the rum curse from the world, and the exten- 
sion of our principles so that final triumph will be the result. 

In the early days of this organization our membership was 
confined to the male portion of communities, the adult males; 
but efforts were early made to institute a woman’s organization 
of the same character. The Daughters of Temperance soon 
came upon the field, and aithough they were not a permanent 
organization, avery great deal of good was done by the ladies in 
my own land and in this land for the purpose of spreading the 
principles of total abstinence among that sex. Ata later period 
they became members of this association, and to-day the Order 
of the Sons of Temperance is composed of ladies and gentle- 
men active and acting together in this common cause. 

The Cadets of Temperance, the juvenile total abstinence 
societies, were all taken.up, and to-day they are a part of this 
organization under various names and under various forms, 
but yet under the care of the various Divisions of the Order. 
Prominent among these juvenile organizations is one known 
as the Loyal Crusaders, one of the most charming of the juvenile 
organizations, We trust that the ladies and gentlemen who are 
here present, and who represent very many organizations, will 
have these Loyal Crusaders in mind from time to time and aid 
us in doing the work that we are trying to do among the young. 
I came here to-night as the present head of this organization 
to preside and not to make an address, and I will at once call 
upon my good friend and brother, B. R. Jewell, Most Worthy 
Scribe of the Order of the Sons of Temperance, who will now 
address you. 


Mr. Jewri.: I stand here this evening as the representative 
of the Order of the Sons of Temperance, for two reasons: first, 
my Jove for the Order ; second, my loye for the reform. The 
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Order presents one of the methods for carrying forward temper- 
ance work; the cause is above and higher than any organization’ 
The object of all temperance work, as I understand it, is the 
annihilation of the drink habit and the drink traffic. What we 
want to inculcate in the minds of the people to-day is that 
the liquor traffic is the enemy of the Home, the Church, and 
the School, and that the total abstinence movement is at the 
foundation of the principles that underlie Christianity, and all 
that is best and noblest in our community. We are living to- 
day in the grandest era of time. We live to-day in forty years, 
far more eventful lives than did the antediluvians in centuries. 

More than fifty years ago the Order of the Sons of Temper- 
ance planted itself upon the soil of the city of New York. The 
Washingtonian movement had swept over the land like a prairie 
fire carrying everything before it. On every hand was the 
licensed dram-shop, and these Washingtonians after they had 
taken the pledge of total abstinence were allured and enticed 
by these dram-shops again to their places of vice and ruin, and 
one after another of the workers fell, until on the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1842, sixteen men gathered in an upper chamber in the 
city of New York and said: “ We will form an organization 
that has a bond of fraternity ; we will institute a society that 
will bind ourselves together in common bonds of sympathy and 
love ; we will organize a fraternity that in the hour of sickness 
will aid, and in the, hour of bereavement will sympathize and 
help.” And they crganized the first Subordinate Division, 
having for its object a threefold purpose: first, their own self- 
protection from the power and influence of the drink system ; 
second, help through the benefit system in hours of adversity ; 
and third, self-elevation by lifting themselves, and others who 
had known the pitfalls of intemperance, to a higher, nobler, 
and better life, hoping by the social influence of the Division 
to counteract the social influence of the saloon. This was the 
primary object of the organization, and our fathers built upon 
this rock so strongly, so securely, and so safely, that in all these 
fifty years the Division army has been the counter-attraction to 
the influence and power of the saloon. 

-Again the Order has a ritual, simple in its form, yet impress- 
ive, founded largely upon the truths of God’s word intro- 
duced into the same, the sweet influence of music making it 
attractive and inspiring. Our ritual is one of the best, one of 
the simplest, and one of the most impressive which I have ever 
known, and one which tends to elevate character and man- 
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hood. The Order started as a male adult organization, but we 
soon learned that man was not made to act alone ; and woman 
must act her partand take her place in the temperance refor- 
mation, as she was the greatest sufferer ; therefore we welcome 
women to the Division room, and years ago, very early in its 
history, the Order agitated the introduction of women to all 
the rights and privileges which they hold to-day, and I believe 
that the final triumphs of this reform will never be con- 
summated until both sexes are thoroughly organized in one or- 
ganization having for its purpose the elevation of both sexes 
and the entire race of man. 

The Order which I represent was one of the first to plant the 
principle of prohibition upon its banner, The rapid growth 
of the Order from 1842 to 1850 was phenomenal. In 1850there 
were a quarter of a million adult members in North America, 
250,000 members, men only, twenty-one years of age, nearly all 
legal voters ; andin twelve States before 1855, by the influence 
of this organization, there was a prohibitory enactment on their 
statute-books. The Order of the Sons of Temperance created 
that sentiment and fostered it, and through one of its leading 
members, Neal Dow, who was known as the originator and 
promoter of the great movement, it promulgated all over this 
land this principle,—that the liquor traffic must and shall be 
prohibited. 

In 1855, after the enactment of the law (and it is not the first 
mistake that has been made by the reformers), many Sons of Tem- 
perance said, “‘ We have the law upon the statute-books, and that 
,isall that is necessary. We have triumphed because the law is 
placed upon the statute-books of the State. Victory is ours 
because we have the law.” But law under a republican form 
of government does not enforce itself only as it is supported 
and backed by public sentiment, and the Division room was 
abandoned because it was felt that there was no need of fur- 
ther agitation. We have since learned that we must be con- 
stantly and aggressively at work, and that there must be 
constant agitation and organization everywhere, and we shall 
never succeed in the ultimate triumphs of our principles untila 
public sentiment is back of that principle, which requires not 
only the enactment but the enforcement of the law. The 
Order stands upon this platform. It is not my purpose to enter 
into details in reference to the Order to-night. My brother who 
will follow will speak largely of the work among the children 
I trust, as he is Superintendent of the Young People’s work, 
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teaching them how to work, and through the Cadets and Loyal 
Crusaders the old Order is again moving forward. The story 
is told of one of the favorite teachers of Martin Luther in the 
university, who used to enter his class with his head uncovered. 
His associate teachers and members of the faculty said, “ Why, 
sir, do you uncover your head in the presence of the boys that 
you are instructing?” “Because,” said he, “the. boys that I 
am instructing to-day are to be the future Senators, the future 
Cardinals, and the future men that are to make and mould the 
public sentiment of the nation, and so I always uncover my 
head in the presence of the future.” 

To-night the Order of the Sons of Temperance is looking to 
the young men and women of this country and saying to them, 
“Before you is the future, and we expect that you will see that 
the principles that were planted by our fathers half a century 
ago shall permeate our fair domain and that it shall be free 
from the curse of strong drink.” 

Finally, this Order plants itself upon the principles of Chris- 
tianity. The Bible is everywhere introduced into our service. 
Our meetings are opened with prayer and the reading of God’s 
Word, and everywhere and in every department of our work 
we rely upon the same agencies as does the Christian Church 
in carrying forward its worke Hand in hand, therefore, with 
the Christian Church do we march forward, hand in hand will 
we stand with them in this conflict, and by and by the victory 
will come, not bec:.use God is on our side, as we sometimes 
hear it put, but because we are on the side of God. 

In the old anti-slavery time, in one of those meetings in Bos- 
ton, a speaker rose and said, “ Sir, when God and the Christian 
Church take hold of the anti-slavery reform, it will triumph”; 
and Stephen Foster said, “ And isn’t God ready?” When God 
and the Christian Church shall take hold of the temperance re- 
form it will triumph, and God is ready if you and I, as mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, join hands with Him for the 
overthrow of this gigantic wrong. Remember, God never in- 
terposes where human hands can do the work. Take that scene 
which is one of the sweetest in allof Christ’s life. Behold Him 
as He stands at the tomb of Lazarus. Marthaapproached Him 
and said unto Him, “ Master, if Thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died.” The Master said, “ Thy brother shall 
rise again.” “Yes,” said Martha, “I know that he will rise in 
the morning of the resurrection.” The Master as He approached 
the grave met the sorrowing sister Mary and the same words 
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were repeated. Down‘the cheeks of the God-man flowed the 
tears of human gympathy and love. “Jesus wept.” Human 
hands could take away the stone, so He said to those standing 
by, “ Roll away the stone.” Before the progress of the Church 
of Christ to-day is the rock of intemperance. The voice from 
heaven says, “ Roll away the stone.” Fellow-workers, will you 
obey the voice? 


The Cuarrman: I will now ask you to listen to one from the 
capital, the city of Washington, Brother Bradley, the Chief 
Superintendent of our young people’s work, who will say a 
few words to you, and tell you something of his views of this 
organization and make you a very interesting address. 


F,. M. Brap.ey, of Washington: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—With brains unclouded by drink, we are here to- 
night to consider ¢e question of the twentieth century. For 
many years it has perplexed the judgment, the conscience, the 
scholarship of the nations. Like all other questions of vital 
importance, it will not be finally disposed of, until it is rightly 
and righteously settled. 

I wish that within these walls we might gather in consulta- 
tion, not only the heroic men @nd women of heart and brain, 
who crowd our platforms and fill our pulpits, but that our 
workers who have gone before and who now “see face to face 
and know as they are known,” might also be with us with their 
greater knowledge, to help us solve the problem of to-morrow! 

Watchman, what of the night ? What are its signs of promise? 
Is the morning near at hand ? 

Less than eight years of the nineteenth century remain to 
us, and these are to be the most eventful of the hundred years! 
Every month, every week, every day, will be crowded with 
events and discoveries commanding the best thought of the best 
people of the world of civilization. Ere the century closes it 
is possible that we shall sail through the atmosphere about us 
and above us, as safely and successfully as we now fly over the 
land or plough through the ocean. 

Shall the nations continue to move steadily forward in every- 
thing that pertains to physical greatness, and yet fail to appre- 
ciate this great question, so full of importance to humanity, to 
the church, and to good government ? 

I wish to be one of the many who with pen and tongue are 
endeavoring to deeply impress on the conscience of the people 
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the old truth that “righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” . 

The history of the growth of the anti-slavery sentiment in 
this country from 1850 to 1860 is interesting and instructive 
reading for the temperance workers of to-day. As the senti- 
ment grew,—as men and women began to realize the encroach- 
ments of the slave power, heart and brain became enlisted in 
the effort for its destruction, and yet the people seemed hope- 
lessly divided in their plans. 

When the campaign of 1856 opened the eyes of the people 
North and South to the immense growth of the anti-slavery 
principle, it was still true that the leaders did not agree among 
themselves, and that the differences of opinion as to plans and 
methods of destroying slavery were even greater than before. 
Men are human, even at their best, and therefore imperfect and 
selfish. 

It was at this time that the man appeared who was to unite 
the hands, the hearts, and the ballots of the lovers of freedom. 
He was not heralded in advance. He was not renowned in 
scholarship, nor specially famous in any department of human 
life. He had a tender eye, a kindly heart, and a resolute will. 
Born in the midst of slavery, he knew what slavery was. 

In the memorable campaign of 1858 in this State, while 
speaking from the platform in the city of Springfield, there fell 
from the lips of ABRAHAM LINCOLN the words that became the 
keystone of the arch of liberty in this loved land of ours: “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand: this nation must be 
all slave or all free!” 

The words were taken up by tongues of fire and carried 
everywhere. They found a response and a home in the heart 
of every lover of liberty, and the gathering force of the now 
united sentiment, overcame all opposition, placed Abraham 
Lincoln in the chair of highest honor, and transferred the 
slavery contest from the platform and the ballot-box to the 
field of war, where, in the smoke of battle, the God of the 
nations decreed “ liberty throughout all the land to all the inhab- 
itants thereof,” and tens of thousands of voices, many of them 
coming up from broken hearts, sang 

“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,”’ 
and to-night our South-land and our North-land, unitedly 
thank God that “the nation is all free”! 

The man who gave us the keynote of success can never die! 
Year by year his fame is growing brighter, and though our 
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nation loves and fronors many heroes, yet high above them all 
in the affections of the people, and in the reverence of the 
nations of the earth, is written the name of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
and up in the better land, when I have greeted my own dear 
loved ones, I want to start out at once and look for Abraham 
Lincoln and the Apostle Paul, and expect to find them both! 

Dear friends, in this greater contest with the liquor curse, 
we need again an army of freedom, and the army is even now 
ready for the summons of a /eader ! On hill-top and mountain, 
by the great lakes and rivers, in the marts of trade, in quiet 
country homes, adown by the wild sea waves, in South and 
North, in West and East, the people are discussing this burning 
question in home and workshop, on field and farm, just as they 
did the other question from 1856 to 1860. 

Who shall be our Lincoln? Whence shall he come? What 
shall be the keynote of success ? 

O God, send us a leader, who, with tender heart, and silver 
tongue, and resolute purpose, shall unite every lover of human- 
ity against the crime of liquor-selling and the sin of liquor- 
drinking! Ido not know whence shall come our leader, but I 
believe he will come. Ido not know what will be his keynote 
of success, but I do believe that when he takes command of 
the magnificent army that awaits him, we shall have “ liberty 
throughout all the land to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

I wish that this curse might be destroyed, so that all men, 
and all women, and all children, might enjoy this beautiful 
life that God has given. The bright skies are for ws ; the glo- 
rious sunsets are for our enjoyment; the rock-ribbed hills are 
built by God that men may rest within their shadows; the 
ocean’s waves roll in upon the golden sands that we may look 
upon their beauty and listen to their wild, weird music. The 
sweet flowers bloom forus. The rosebud’s breath of beauty is 
as sweet as our thoughts of Paradise. The lily, the pansy, the 
mignonette, the violet, the heliotrope, are as pure as the laughter 
of a child. 

The singing birds make music for us. The lark’s throat is 
perhaps, next to the human form divine, the most perfect piece 
of mechanism ever constructed by our All-Father, and from the 
lark’s throat come some of the sweetest notes to which earth has 
ever listened. 

The sentinel stars that gem the sky with beauty have their 
sweet, tender, loving lessons for us, and if you would know 
more of God, go out aone in the night-time, on hill-top or in 
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valley, and walk beneath the stars, and look upward and com- 
mune with them. God made them for us. 

Everything of beauty and brightness and glory that comes 
from our Father’s hands, is for our enjoyment, and I do believe 
that if we could banish the curse of drink, these lives of ours 
might, like some vast cathedral, be filled with the sweetest of 
earthly and heavenly music. 

It is your privilege and mine to help remove the clouds of 
darkness and discouragement that hang round so many lives, 
and let God’s sunlight stream into the souls of the people with 
all the brightness amd sweetness of an angelic visitation. 

We fight the drink then in behalf of pure, happy homes,—in 
behalf of motherhood, wifehood, sisterhood. I would put joy 
into every woman’s heart, and roses on every cheek, and I would 
build for every woman a ladder of hope, with one end resting 
in her own home, and the other end far up in the better land, 
so that as her eyes rested upon its rounds of faith, hope, and 
love, the years might pass as sweetly as a quiet summer day ! 

We fight the drink that the myriads of bright-faced children 
may have a fair chance in the battle of life, may go forth with 
pure bodies and clear brains to take their part in the work of 
the world. 

My brethren, we have some responsibilities in this matter 
that we have not yet looked squarely in the face. Chicago and 
New York and Boston are not ruled by Americans, nor by the 
best classes of our foreign population. Our Presidents and 
Governors are not chosen by Americans. Would it not be well 
for lovers of pure homes to think of ¢#7s question of immigra- 
tion ? 

“Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
Named of the four winds, North, South, East and West; 
Portals that lead to an enchanted land 
Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 

A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 

Airs of all climes, for lo ! throughout the year, 
The red rose blossoms somewhere ~— a rich land, 
A later Eden planted in the wilds. 

Here, it is written, Toil shaJl have its wage, 
And Honor honor, and the humblest man 
Stand level with the highest in the law. 

Of such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And with the vision brightening in their eyes 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 


“¢ Wide open and unguarded stand our gates, 
And through them presses a wild, motley throng— 


. 
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These bringing with them unknown gods and rites, 
Those, tiger passions here to stretch their claws, 
In street and alley what strange tongues are these, 
Voices that once the Tower of Babel knew ! 

O Liberty, white Goddess ! is it well 

To leave the gates unguarded? On thy breast 
Fold Sorrow’s children, soothe the hurts of fate, 
Lift the down-trodden, but with hand of steel 

Stay those who to thy sacred portals come 

To waste the gifts of freedom. Havea care 

Lest from thy brow the clustered stars be torn 
And trampled in the dust. For so of old 

The thronging Goth and Vandal trampled Rome, 
And where the temples of the Czsars stood 

The lean wolf unmolested made her lair.” 


As we love our country, our people, our free institutions, we 
should show that love not only by tongue and pen and right 
living, but in our ballots, for America is ruled by ballots. 

I do believe that the coming céntury is to crown our nation 
with all good things, and I believe that you, and each of you, 
and all of you will unite with one of America’s favorite poets, 
and say with me— 


*«Sail on, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 
’*Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 


The CHarrMaAn: I will now introduce to you one of our hon- 
ored representatives from the State of Pennsylvania, Past 
Worthy Patriarch B. F. Dennisson, of the City of Brotherly 
Love. 


A 
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Mr. Dennisson : Ladies and Gentlemen,—I recognize the dif- 
ficulty under which I labor in following this very eloquent and 
elegant address, but if you will bear with me a little I want to 
speak somewhat of the principles and purposes of the Order of 
the Sons of Temperance. The study of history is always an in- 
teresting study and a profitable one. It is sometimes a very 
dry study, but it is none the less useful. No thinking man can 
carefully review the history of any nation without finding here 
and there causes of profound gratitude to God as he recognizes 
how again and again is made manifest the guiding hand of 
Him who holds the destinies of nations in the hollow of His hand. 

We meet in Chicago to celebrate the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, and I am sure you will 
agree with me, that no land has been more under the guiding 
hand of God than this one in which we dwell. I remember to 
have read not so many months ago a very thrilling article in one 
of our popular magazines on the subject of Columbus, in the 
conclusion of which is this thought :—that such was the deter- 
mination and confidence of Columbus, that God would have 
raised up out of the mighty deep a continent to reward him for 
his faith had there been no continent here 1n America. The 
faith and confidence which inspired Columbus and brought 
him to victory has been the marked characteristic of the peo- 
ples that settled th's great continent, a confidence that God 
had for this land some great and noble purposes And travel- 
ling down the history of the nation you can see how again and 
again the leading hand of God has been manifest in all our 
doings. 

That was an era in our history when those men that had 
known the power of drink thoughtlessly sent a delegation to 
a temperance meeting to hear what these strange men would 
have to say on this new theme. As they listened and were 
moved, and went back to their companions and resolved, that 
for themselves, there must be a change 1n their lives, there was 
the beginning of a great movement that stirred this great na- 
tion, as it seldom has been stirred. As these men went from 
hamlet to hamlet, from city to city, and from State to State, 
telling the story of their sufferings from drink, the people be- 
gan to realize the enormous dangers of drink and came to feel 
that there was a possibility that men, who had been the vic- 
tims of even so mighty a habit as this, might be rescued and 


helped. 
Now, it was out of that movement that the Order of the 


‘ 
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Sons of Temperatice had its origin. I believe the hand of God 
was in that movement, and I believe the hand of God has been 
made manifest in the history of the Order. 

In these latter days we have turned our attention essentially 
to legislation with regard to the liquor traffic, and we are losing 
sight, too much I fear, of the great evil that underlies the 
traffic. The habit of using intoxicating liquors is the most 
terrible habit that affects our race. Some of you listening to 
these papers this morning, on the scientific view of this subject, 
found out how alcohol disintegrates and disturbs and destroys 
ultimately the whole physical system, so that the descendants 
of those who have become confirmed victims of this habit find 
themselves ushered into this life with a diseased nature and 
with influences that they find very difficult to overcome. 

Now the primary object of the Order of the Sons of Tem- 
perance is to antagonize the habit of using intoxicating drinks. 
We seek to gather in our circle those who are the victims of 
this habit. 

In other days we used to listen to the story of these men 
and were stirred by it. We were moved by these recitals to 
exertion in this reform, as we have not been moved since. In 
these latter days we seem to be forgetting the fact that these 
imperilled men are just as precious as they ever were; that 
these victims of strong drink need just as much saving as they 
ever did, and that the duty is just as incumbent upon you and 
me now to stretch out a brother’s hand, and lift from the mire 
of intemperance into a position of usefulness and safety the 
_ victims of this drink habit. 

But we do not confine our work to this class; we seek to 
associate with them those who have never known the power of 
this habit. We seek to give these fallen men and these re- 
claimed men the assistance and the strength and power that 
come from association with men and women that have never 
known the power of this habit. As these saved men listen to 
the story of those who have never known the power of drink, 
to their encouraging words, they are helped and strengthened. 
And as these men and women listen to the story of the re- 
claimed ones and hear what they have to say of the power of 
this habit, and the wretchedness that it has brought to their 
lives and homes, these others are also helped and strengthened 
in their resolve not to look upon the wine when it 1s red and when 
it giveth its color in the cup, remembering that at the last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, this is the work of the Order—a work 
of rescue, a work of prevention. Is it not worthy your cordial 
and hearty co-operation and help? 


The CuarrMAn: I introduce to you Brother F. Falconer, 
Grand Worthy Patriarch of Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Fatconer: Ladies and Gentlemen,—I had no idea of 
standing before an audience in this great city. I have come 
about two thousand miles and represent a Province that you 
who are here know very little about. It is a Province great in 
temperance. It stands foremost in the Sons of Temperance. 
I have the honor to be the Grand Worthy Patriarch of the 
largest Grand Division in the jurisdiction under the National 
Division. There have been great men holding this position, 
but I am not one. I am not a speaker, and it appears to be 
presumption for me to speak here at all. 


The Cuairman: We will hear from a representative of Ohio, 
Past Most Worthy Patriarch E. J. Morris, who will now ad- 
dress you. 


Mr. Morris: It would be unwise for me to attempt to come 
forward and address this assembly at this late hour. You will 
therefore excuse me in saying that I think we have had a good 
feast. We have had enough, and we all feel happy over what 
we have heard and we will take with us good lessons and we 
will continue to learn in the future and do better work. 


Adjourned. 


THIRD DAY. 


SECTION OF ToTAL ABSTINENCE. 
Hat or CoLuMBUS, 
Wepnespay Morninc, June 7, 1893. 


The Section of Total Abstinence was called to order at 10 
o’clock by Bishop Samuel Fallows, of Chicago, who requested 
the Rev. Dr. G. F. Magoun, of Iowa, to invoke the Divine 
blessing. 
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Bishop FatLtows: The Sections of Total Abstinence and the 
Enforcement of Law will meet together this morning, so that 
the programmes of the two will be blended as far as possible 
at this time. 

The paper which was to have been read this morning by 
Archbishop Ireland was one that was to have been prepared 
by the late Cardinal Manning. The Archbishop, you remem- 
ber, gave us a glorious address at the opening of this Temper- 
ance Congress. The echoes of that address will be heard 
throughout the nation and throughout the world. He is not 
able to be here this morning, but I have very great pleasure in 
presenting to you a gentleman, who, although a layman, will 
fully represent the Archbishop; one of the most distinguished 
laymen in the Catholic Church, I have pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you Mr. W. J. Onahan, who will read the paper that 
should have been read by Archbishop Ireland. 

(The paper was read by Mr. Onahan and will be found in full 
with the other papers in this volume.) 


Mr. OnaHan: I was charged by Archbishop Ireland to ex- 
press to you, sir, and to the audience to-day, his extreme regret 
that he was obliged by circumstances unexpectedly to return 
to St. Paul yesterday and hence was denied the pleasure and 
the opportunity of reading in person his paper to you. I need 
not say, ladies and gentlemen, I share both the Archbishop’s 
and your own regret that the duty devolved upon me, though 
it is an honor, of course, to undertake any service for the 
Archbishop, and I so esteemed it. 


The CuarrMANn: It was announced at the opening of this 
World’s Temperance Congress that all varieties and shades of 
temperance opinion would be cordially welcomed. This 
morning we were to have heard, as the programme shows, 
from three of the most distinguished representatives of three 
of the greatest churches in Christendom. We have heard from 
one, but we miss the presence to-day of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Farrar, of England, who was to have spoken to us on 
this subject of total abstinence, and also we were to have heard 
from the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes on the topic assigned to 
him. The Secretary, Mr. J. N. Stearns, will make a little ex- 
planation in connection with this part of the programme. 


Mr. S TFARNS: Some two years ago, when the National Tem- 
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perance Society called a World’s Temperance Congress, we 
invitcd eminent men and women from al! over the world to 
prepare papers to be presented at this meeting. Archdeacon 
F. W. Farrar promised a paper entitled “The Awakening of 
the Universal Conscience to the Duty of Resisting Strong 
Drink.” Rev. Hugh Price Hughes promised a paper on “ Ab- 
stinence an Essential Element of Aggressive Christian Effort.” 
At the same time Dr. B. W. Richardson promised a paper on 
the “ Physical Benefits of Total Abstinence.” 

Dr. Richardson and Archdeacon Farrar, who were both mem. 
bers of our Auxiliary Committee in Great Britain, took an act- 
ive interest in all the arrangements for the Congress and 
assisted materially in selecting both topics and writers in Eu- 
rope and other partsof the world. Ihave received many letters 
from them of the warmest sympathy and interest in all our 
proceedings, 

And I desire right here to correct the impression that has 
gone out and which appears in this morning’s papers, that 
these men having been advertised to be present were not here 
to deliver their addresses. The fact is that we have never adver- 
tised that these men would be present. We have never prom- 
ised that they would be here. [If you will look upon your 
programme you will see it was “papers” only that were 
promised. These gentlemen, themselves, have never agreed to 
be here. They greatly desired to come and doubtless would 
have been with us at our meetings had they been held later in 
the season. All that has been promised was that “papers from 
them would be presented,” and we have said to every one of 
our writers, “If you will let us have the papers a few days be- 
fore the session of the Congress, we will have them in type 
and printed for the press and for circulation among the dele- 
gates, so they shall not necessarily have to be read to the audi- 
ences.” We did not wish to take up all the time in reading, 
but to give a larger amount for discussion, so that both the 
papers and the discussions could be printed in the volume 
which would be read by a far wider constituency and be pre- 
served in libraries for reference for future generations. 

Mr. Stearns also stated that the expenses of the Congress 
would be from twenty-five hundred to three thousand dollars, 
which could not be nearly met by the sale of the volumes, and 
he hoped the friends of the cause would cheerfully contribute 
for this purpose. The Proceedings and Histories would make 
two large octavo volumes which will be sold for $5.00. The 
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friends of the cause should see that they have a wide circula- 
tion, 


The CuHatirman: I trust this clear explanation of the Secre- 
tary will be thoroughly understood and that our friends of the 
press will make that statement known tothe public. The next 
paper to be read is on the “ Mortality of Total Abstainers in Brit- 
ish Insurance Societies,” by Dr. Charles R. Drysdale, of Lon- 
don, England, physician to the Metropolitan Hospital. This 
paper will be read in part by Mr. Benjamin R. Jewell, whom 
I now take pleasure in presenting to the audience, 

(The paper will be found in another part of this volume.) 


The CuairMAN: We shall now proceed to the discussion of 
the question of the enforcement of law. We have four papers 
upon this subject, three of which will be presented either 
from the manuscript or without the manuscript by the speakers 
and readers themselves. The first one will be read by Mr. J. N. 
Stearns, the Secretary. Before we proceed to the consid- 
eration of this subject, I wish Dr, Lawson, the President of 
this World’s Temperance Congress, to make a little remark and 
you will see the bearing after he has spoken. 


Dr. ALBERT G. Lawson, of Camden, N. J.: Mr. Chairman, I 
am not the President of the Congress, but the Chairman of the 
Committee of the National Temperance Society for the calling 
of this Congress. I wish to say the agreement by which we 
come into this Congress as stated so distinctly yesterday by 
Mr. Bonney, and the agreement upon which we, as a Society, 
have been working for twenty-five years past, requires that in 
order to hearfrom every side and have every shade of opinion pre- 
sented we shall give both liberty and courtesy to all who come 
to our platform with opposing opinions with all the strength of 
our personal conviction, but remembering that the use of per- 
sonalities, the introduction of anything whatever that leaves 
a sting is neither courteous uor right. 


The CuairMan: The paper on “ The Enforcement of Law,” 
by W. B. Hill, of Macon, Georgia, will be read by Mr. J. N. 
Stearns, the Secretary. 

(The paper was read in part, and is published in full in this 
volume.) 
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The Cuairman: I take pleasure in introducing Mr. James 
A. Troutman, of Topeka, Kansas, President of the Kansas 
State Temperance Union, who will speak to us on the results 
of State Prohibition. 

(Mr. Troutman read his paper in full, which will be found 
in its place in this volume.) 


The CHatrMAN: We have been asked the question, in fact a 
book has been written upon it, Does prohibition prohibit? I 
think we have learned that it does. Another book was written, 
Is prohibition a failure? We say no, in view of the glorious 
facts we have heard this morning. 

I now have very great pleasure in introducing the next 
speaker, who will take as her subject, Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion, State and National,—Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Washington: 
D. C. 

(Mrs. Foster read her paper in full, and it is also published 
in this volume.) 


The CuHAtrMAN: We are to hear from the grand State of 
Iowa, the pioneer State of this glorious Union, and we have 
one of the pioneer men to speak to us now, Rev. Dr. George 
F. Magoun, who has been so long in the good way without 
orders. 

(Dr. Magoun read his paper, entitled “ The Relation of the 
United States Government to the Liquor Traffic,” and it is 
published in full in this volume.) 


The CHAirMAN: We shall just have one more address and 
then close. I will introduce Mr. W.H. Armstrong, of New 
York, who was one of the original pioneers of Constitutional 
Prohibition, and I hope the Lord will let him live long enough 
to sing before he dies, “ Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,” in total abstinence in the individual and 
total prohibition by the State. 


Mr. Witi1AM H. Armstronc: Fellow-citizens,—I appreciate 
very highly the honor of being presented to such a Congress 
as this. I shall always remember it as one of the pleasantest 
events of my life. 

Reference is made in Mrs. Foster’s paper on Constitutional 
Prohibition to the original movement in 1857, of which she so 
kindly styles me the pioneer, As I have been invited to address 
the Congress for ten minutes on this subject, the time, it would 
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seem, may be usefully occupied in giving. a brief synopsis of 
the main facts concerning the movement referred to. 

Just here, perhaps I may be pardoned for quoting, in this 
connection, the words of the poet Virgil at the beginning of 
the second book of the Eneid, where, with reference to the 
events he is about to relate, he uses the famous expression : 
“ All of which I saw, and part of which I was.” 

The Legislature of the State of New York, on April 9, 1855, 
enacted a stringent prohibitory law, entitled “An Act for the 
Prevention of Intemperance, Pauperism and Crime ;” [Laws 
of 1855, p. 340.] 

Its enforcement was submitted to with beneficial results in 
the greater portion of the interior of the State, but in the 
cities and large towns it was resisted successfully, in view of 
the contest against its constitutionality, which was promptly 
begun, and resulted, in 1856, at the March term of the Court 
of Appeals, in a decision that the Act was unconstitutional and 
void; [13 N. Y. Reports, p. 378.] On April 16, 1857, it was re- 
pealed ; [Laws of 1857, p. 405. | 

The decision of the Court was based on two grounds—one 
being that it permitted parties charged with crime under it, to 
be tried by a Court of Special Sessions, and thus deprived 
them of the right of trial by jury. The other ground was that 
it virtually destroyed the property in intoxicating liquors 
owned and held within the State when the Act took effect. 
The Court was divided on each point, but the majority assented 
to both. 

I was, at the time of this decision, a resident of the city of 
New York, and a practising lawyer, and in October follow- 
ing (1856) was elected Chief Officer (G. W. Patriarch) of 
the Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance of Eastern New 
York, then, as now, embracing the thirty-one easternmost 
counties of the State. : 

In considering the matters I had officially in charge as such 
officer, I felt very strongly the importance of devising some 
legal protection to be sought for against the evils of the liquor 
traffic. It seemed to me that, in view of the necessity of rec- 
ognizing the objection of the Court against prohibiting the 
sale of liquor stock on hand, it would be impracticable to pro- 
cure the enactment of such a prohibitory s¢atwfe as would be 
sufficient to cope with the evil. 

In December, 1856, while reflecting on our dilemma, it oc- 
curred to me that there was a most feasible and desirable way 
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out of the difficulty. I asked myself: “Why not put Prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic where it will be deyond the power of any 
Court to annul it, or of any Legislature, by its own act alone, to repeal 
zt, namely, in THE CoNSTITUTION OF THE STATE, by special 
amendment.” 

As I meditated upon the idea further, it became more clearly 
apparent to me that this, after all, was the best possible form 
and mode of Prohibition, for these reasons, among others: 
that it involves a thorough discussion before the people of the 
State, lasting at least two years, on the direct question itself, 
free from any other issue, and entirely outside and independent 
of any political party, as parties then were. The amendment, 
after being agreed to by one Legislature, must be referred to 
and adopted by the Legislature to be chosen at the next gen- 
eral election of Senators, and the amendment itself must be 
duly published in the proper papers for three months prior to 
such election. 

After the second legislative adoption, the amendment must 
pass successfully through the third and supreme ordeal of 
another campaign of discussion, followed by a direct vote upon 
it by the people of the State. 

It seemed to me that if the question of the permanent Pro- 
hibition of the Liquor Traffic should successfully pass through 
this protracted threefold ordeal, and thus become solemnly 
incorporated into the fundamental law of the State, that result 
should be accepted in good faith as the deliberate will of the 
people—an end of controversy upon the question; and that 
thenceforth it would be the duty of every good citizen, includ- 
ing those who opposed the amendment, to concur in giving to 
it a fair opportunity for legislative, executive, and judicial 
enforcement. 

In the same line of view it seemed to me a good argument 
for this form of Prohibition, that, after being thus obtained, 
it cannot readily be disturbed, but must remain the supreme law 
of the State for more than two years at the shortest before it 
can be repealed. As was recently so well said by Senator Geo. 
F. Hoar, “it is the only possible security for a permanent policy 
on the subject.” 

On January 14, 1857, at the Quarterly Session in New York 
City of the Grand Division of Eastern New York, I laid the 
proposition of a movement for Constitutional Prohibition fully 
before that body, in my official report as its chief officer. The 
Grand Division unanimously adopted it, and thus became the 
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Jirst organized assaciation of citizens anywhere which gave sanc- 
tion to the movement. At four subsequent. sessions of that 
body it repeated its endorsement of the new movement, and 
urged onward the efforts to advance it. 

In the following year (April 27, 1858) the Grand Division of 
Western New York gave its approval to the proposition, and 
appointed a committee to correspond with our Grand Division, 
and with the State Temperance Society and other organizations. 
Thus became actively engaged in the movement the whole body 
of the Sons of Temperance of the State of New York. 

I was much encouraged in those early days by receiving cor- 
dial letters of approval from Hon. Neal Dow, Gen. S. F. Cary, 
Edward C. Delavan, Gerrit Smith, ex-Gov. Myron H. Clark, 
and many other eminent friends of prohibition. 

Eventually, after some years of general and persistent effort, 
not only by the Sons of Temperance, but by all the friends of 
prohibition throughout the State, partial success crowned their 
labors, to the extent of the passage, by both Houses of the New 
York Legislature, of a Constitutional Amendment in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“The sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage is hereby 
prohibited, and no laws shall be enacted or be in force after 
the adoption of this amendment to authorize such sale, and the 
Legislature shall by law prescribe the necessary fines and 
penalties for any violation of this provision.” 

The vote in the Senate, March 13, 1861, was twenty to six, 
and in the Assembly sixty-nine to thirty-three, on the 5¢h of 
April, 1861. Alas! in one short-week from this latter date, the 
cannon of Fort Moultrie fired on Fort Sumter, in Charleston 
Harbor, shattered not only the peace of the Republic, but the 
fair prospects of the success of the First Movement for Con- 
stititional Prohibition in any State of this Union. I say “ fair 
prospects of success,” because at that time the temperance and 
prohibition sentiment and feeling in the State of New York, 
especially amoung the masses living in the interior, were such as 
I verily believe would have insured a triumphant adoption of 
the prohibitory amendment, not only by the Legislature of 
1862, but directly by the popular vote. For it is to be remem- 
bered that the present enormously powerful liquor organiza- 
tions had then no existence, and the comparatively unorgan- 
ized people interested in the liquor traffic could not, as things 
then were, bring to bear upon the elections the immense finan- 
cial and political forces now at their command. 
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At the next session of the New York Legislature, on March 
13, 1862, the anniversary of the previous year’s success in the 
Senace, the latter body by a vote of fifteen ayes to eleven nays— 
a majority in favor of the motion—but not the two-thirds vote 
required by the rules—refused to make the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment Resolutions, passed by the previous Legislature, a special 
order. After this vote, nothing further appears on the journal 
of the Senate relative to the resolutions. As they were not 
considered by the Assembly in that year (1862) it is reasonable 
to suppose that the matter was allowed to drop, on account of 
not having the necessary support in the Senate, and was thus 
lost. 

The very gratifying facts remain that four States of the 
Union, Kansas in 1880, Maine in 1884, and the two Dakotas in 
1889, adopted and retain the Prohibitory Amendment ;. and 
that in Ohio and in Iowa the people have voted for the adop- 
tion of such an amendment—in Iowa in 1882 by nearly 30,000 
majority, and in Ohio in 1883 by over 82,000 majority, although 
in each of those States the amendment failed to become.a part 
of the Constitution—in the case of Iowa, because the State 
Supreme Court held that a verbal technicality nullified the 
vote ; and in Ohio, because the majority required was not as 
to the total vote on the amendment itself, but as to the largest 
vote for officers at that election. 

The foregoing is, in brief, the history of the pioneer move- 
ment for the prohibition of the liquor traffic by Constitutional 
Amendment. Fuller details may be readily learned from a 
letter in the Vew York Witness of May 29, 1858, republished in 
the WMational Temperance Advocate for September, 1882, p. 148; 
and from an editorial in the latter journal for July, 1885, p. 119, 
under the caption “Early Constitutional Prohibition.” Also 
from an article in the Advocate for August, 1887, p. 131, entitled 
“ Constitutional Prohibition History.” And lastly from “An 
Appeal to the Conscience,” published in the Advocate for Feb- 
ruary, 1891, p. 20. 

I am happy to be able to state that the arts to secure a 
prohibitory constitutional amendment for the State of New 
York did not end with the failure of 1862. 

Twenty years afterward, in 1882, a renewed and more suc- 
cessful movement was inaugurated by our long experienced, 
able, and ever faithful General in the Temperance Army, Past 
Most Worthy Patriarch John N. Stearns, who, associated with 
others of the leaders of our Order, and other friends of pro- 
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hibition, organized, at the Syracuse Convention of September, 
1882, the Mew York State Prohibitory Amendment Association, 
Through the efforts of that body, and the efficient labors of its 
committee, of which that able and efficient brother in our Order, 
Hon, John I. Platt, of Poughkeepsie, was chairman, and our 
brother Stearns, a most industrious, evervwhere present and 
efficient worker, and our faithful and energetic brethren, Mer- 
ritt, Mead, Hick, and other Sons of Temperance, were most 
valuable members—largely aided also by other efficient friends 
of the cause throughout the State—such floods of petitions, 
memorials, and resolutions of representative bodies, in our 
Order and outside of it, were poured in upon the Legislature 
of New York, that eventually, in April, 1888, the Prohibitory 
Amendment, hereinafter quoted, was agreed to in the Assem- 
bly by a vote of sixty-eight to fifty-one, and in the Senate bya 
vote of eighteen to five. 

Inasmuch as the general election of Senators took place in 
1889, the next Legislature to vote upon the amendment was 
that of 1890, in which the Senate, in April, 1890, passed the 
amendment by a vote of nineteen to thirteen, and the Assem- 
bly, on May 8, 1890, by a vote of sixty-six to forty-five. The 
Joint Resolutions passed also provided that the vote by the 
people should be taken on the second Tuesday of April, 1891. 
The State Attorney-General, however, held, in his opinion of 
June 19, 1890, that such fixing of the time for a popular vote 
could only be done by a #// in the usual form, which would be 
subject to the approval or veto of the Governor; and to remedy 
this difficulty, and also provide for the expenses and details of 
the election, which had not been provided for, an effort was 
made in the Legislature of 1891 to pass the required bill in 
time for the election in April, r891. The Senate passed the bill 
eighteen to eight, but the Assembly negatived it forty-nine to 
sixty-two, and passed a substitute fixing the voting of the people 
for the same day as the general election in Movember, 1891. 
The Senate did not act on this bill, evidently preferring that 
no vote of the people on the amendment should be taken 
rather than that such a vote should be taken at the general 
election, where the question would be so entangled with other 
issues of that election as would prevent a fair verdict of the 
people upon it. And thus the renewed movement in New York 
for the Prohibitory Amendment, which had made one step fur- 
ther than the original attempt, has been, for the present, prac- 
tically defeated. The form of that Prohibitory Amendment 1s 
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as follows: “Article Seventeen. Section 1. No person shall 
manufacture for sale, or sell, or keep for sale as a beverage, 
any intoxicating liquors, whether brewed, fermented or dis- 
tilled. The Legislature shall by law prescribe regulations for 
the enforcement of this article, and shall provide suitable pen- 
alties for its violation.” 

I must not close without a few words as to the main 
steps in the history of the movement to attain that great 
ultimate goal of prohibition effort, throughout every portion 
of the United States: the incorporation of a Prohibitory 
Amendment in the National Constitution, which movement 
appears to have been begun at the Eighth National Temper- 
ance Convention held at Chicago, June 3d, 1875, when Mr. A. 
M. Powell, the able and efficient District Secretary of the 
National Temperance Society, offered, and the Convention 
adopted, a resolution calling for such an amendment. 

The Board of Managers of that Society, in November, 1875, 
sent to the 44th Congress a memorial petitioning for it, and 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, then in the House of Representatives, 
submitted a Joint Resolution proposing such an amendment, 
which, however, only applied to distilled liquors. 

The late Senator Plumb, afterward, at the instance of the 
National Temperance Society, submitted to the Senate a Pro- 
hibitory Amendment including all intoxicating liquors ; and 
the National Division of our Order, and nearly all the Grand 
Divisions within the United States, have, at different times, 
petitioned Congress to pass such an amendment. 

In 1888 Senator Blair, at the request of the National Tem- 
perance Society, introduced in the Senate, and Hon, J. A. Pick- 
ler, of South Dakota, presented in the House the following 
admirably comprehensive form of a National Prohibitory 
Amendment: “Art. I, Sect. 1. The manufacture, importation, 
exportation, transportation and sale of all alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage shall be, and hereby is, forever prohibited in the 
United States and in every place subject to their jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 2, Congress shall enforce this article by all needful 
legislation.” 

On July 9, 1888, Senator Blair, from the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, submitted a report, concurred in by 
a majority of that committee, recommending the submission 
of this amendment to the States for their action thereupon. 

That report was not adopted by the Senate, butlet: us hope 
that the day is coming when such a Prohibitory Amendment 
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will be duly incorporated in the Constitution of the United 
States. 


The CuHairMAN: You will now be dismissed with the bene- 
diction by Bishop Gaines, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


Adjourned. 


HA.Lu or CoLumsBus, 
WorLp’s TEMPERANCE CONGRESS, 
WEDNESDAY, June 7, 1893, 2 P.M. 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, of the Reformed Epicopal Church, 
presiding, ~ 

Bishop Fattows: The exercises will be opened this after- 
noon with prayer by Bishop Wesley J. Gaines, of Georgia, 


Bishop Gaines then invoked the divine blessing. 


The Secretary, Mr. Strarns: Mr. Chairman, we have some 
additional European delegates to be heard this afternoon, 
among them Miss Charlotte A. Gray, from the Continent of 
Europe, and Joseph Malins, of the Grand Lodge of England. 
Others were to be here on the platform, but they have not ar- 
rived, and I suggest that we proceed with the programme *un- 
til they arrive. 


The CHatrMAN: We will then listen to a paper on “ Church 
Temperance Work,” by Rev. Dr. Thomas L. Poulson. 

(Dr. Poulson then read his paper, which is published in full 
in this volume.) 


The Cuairman : We shall now have the pleasure of listening 
to Miss Charlotte A. Gray, who comes to us from Switzerland, 
as a delegate from the International Society of Europe against 
the use of liquor. 


Miss CyartoTTe A. Gray spoke as follows: Some people 
imagine that there is not a great need of the temperance work 
on the Continent of Europe. Many travellers travelling on the 
Continent come there with the idea that they may be temper- 
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ance people at home, but that abroad it does not matter, be- 
cause the drinks there are perfectly harmless. I have not the 
time, and it is not necessary in this Congress to-day, to in any 
manner discuss this point. I wish to give you one fact that 
has recently stirred up temperance throughout Switzer- 
land. The Statistical Bureau-of Berne, the capital of Switzer- 
land, for three months caused the deaths and the proofs of the 
deaths to be published. These statistics have been carefully 
watched by those who are interested in the temperance refor- 
mation, and they have gathered from these statistics that 
throughout the fifteen largest towns in Switzerland (and 
I am sorry to say that in the country districts the statis- 
tics would be still higher), the cause of death for every 
ninth man between twenty and sixty, is drink, chiefly wine and 
beer. There isa great deal of brandy drunk, but in Switzer- 
land it is largely wine; that, my friends, is one among the 
many facts which are stirring the people on the Continent, es- 
pecially scientific men, men who learn from their own experi- 
ence, and want to do something to mitigate the evils resulting 
from the use of intoxicating liquors. Many of these men are 
eminent in continental work. Among those is Prof. Dr. Forel; 
he was converted to total abstinence and he signed the pledge 
for a year hoping thereby to help his patients, and I found him 
at this time a total abstainer and nothing more; but when peo- 
ple cross the line und sign the pledge they must grow, as soon 
as they are interested in the subject—especially such intelli- 
gent men as he. He undertook the Presidency of the Second 
National Congress against Alcoholism which was held in Zu- 
rich, and has done very much to spread its principles and make 
it known throughout the German-speaking countries—through 
Europe and the world. He has helped to bring about the law 
of the Canton of St. Gaul, so that when any man has rendered 
himself obnoxious to his family through intoxicants he may be 
sent to the asylum for a certain length of time, and if the 
family cannot pay, the State will pay for it. This is alaw that 
I should like to see in England. Have you it in America— 
that a man may be sent to some inebriate asylum if he renders 
himself obnoxious and dangerous to the public? Another so- 
ciety—one which I have pleasure in representing here to-day 
—was also started as the outcome of that Congress in Zurich, 
by a few socialists. That society requires total abstinence 
against intoxicating liquors, against the use of morphine, chlo- 
rals, and all such things. Among the things they have done 
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has been to provideaseries of lectures, commencing winter be- 
fore last in Zurich, given by eminent temperance men in Zu- 
-tich, mostly professors of the University. Most of these 
lectures have been printed and circulated by thousands, among 
every kind of people. They are spread widely throughout 
all Germany, and they are all sound on the total abstinence 
question. This society has done immense good in the way of 
spreading literature and knowledge on this question. There 
was one point that Dr. Forel hadn’t yet reached, and that was 
prohibition. He could not quite see how it was possible to 
have prohibition there, until the Good Templar Order came to 
Switzerland, and it was my privilege to win him to help form 
the first lodge in Switzerland. From that time he emptied his 
cellars of wine and has worked for Prohibition. 

As Mrs. Foster has told us, we cannot work in Europeas you 
are working, but you must not think that we are not always 
aiming at the same thing if we do not follow the same methods. 
I might almost say that Switzerland is like the south of Ger- 
many itself, because a great many Germans girls come there, 
because they find it easier to gain what they need than in other 
countries: and, in that and many other things, the University 
of Zurich has an immense influence over the empire of Ger- 
many. Then there is another influence coming from the north, 
from Scandinavia, where the Good Templar Order has started 
and worked for fifteen years or more, and a great influence has 
come from further south, from Denmark and North Germany, 
and we have been carrying forward the temperance principles, 
so that now Good Templary is established from the north to 
the south of this great empire of Germany, and they are also 
working in this centre of Germany, I have spoken with Dr. 
Baer, who is the principal doctor in one of the largest prisons 
in Berlin, and he has written very much showing the close con- 
nection between the criminality and drink. His statistics are 
very useful, and are read a great deal. Such knowledge may 
be.elementary, but it is necessary, and it is wonderful to say 
that in this Central Europe the scientific men have commenced 
in this great work, and we certainly feel the need of them. 
The great thing is to spread the influence where the light 
comes, and then with the light comes the life, and we want the © 
light and the life to come more and more over that dark conti- 
nent. 

In relation to this subject we hail with joy the light that is 
breaking out on the front; that is the beginning, and it is a 
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small beginning, but it promises great things. I have been 
sent over here and have come to represent the work on the 
Continent, and I may tell you one thing that may be a source 
_ of great astonishment to you—that all these lectures delivered 
there are voluntary. These lectures were largely attended; no 
one was asked for anything, and every paper and presentation 
of papers was entirely voluntary, and they were very extensive; 
they were not merely leaflets, and they were printed and pre- 
sented to all who attended the meetings. This society has 
done an immense deal all over the country to spread informa- 
tion on this subject and it is with great pleasure that I am here 
to tell you what the brothers and sisters of these old conserva- 
‘tive countries are doing, and to enlist your sympathy to help 
hem to contend against difficulties of which you have no idea. 
It is very difficult for a young man on the Continent to withstand 
the persecution that often comes to those young men there who 
dare to take the pledge and say they will not drink wine or 
beer. When I was over to America before, I said then what I 
do now: I begged of the people not to forget their temperance 
principles when they travel on the Continent of Europe. 


The Cuairman: I now have the pleasure of introducing to 
you Joseph Malins, who comes as arepresentative of the Grand 
Lodge of Good Templars of England. 


Mr. Mautns spoke as follows: Mr. President, dear friends, 
—May I follow with a word or two the utterances of Miss 
Gray. The Blue Cross movement originated in Switzerland 
and is purely a moral suasion movement. The organization 
represented by myself is an organization which requires us to 
join in not only pledging ourselves to abstinence, but pledging 
ourselves against furnishing intoxicating liquors to others, and 
to work in the direction of securing legislation against strong 
drink. I am glad to say that our Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
has got Miss Gray to devote her main service to that work. I 
need not tell you that wherever there is a Good Templar you 
will find an advocate of teetotalism and prohibition, the one and 
the other. She has firmly rooted it in Switzerland and estab- 
lished the juvenile order which also pledges against the use of to- 
bacco. She has planted this society both in Berlin, the capital 
of Germany, and in Switzerland, and I believe the juvenile 
temple she formed in Berlin was the first anti-smoking society 
in the capital of Germany. 
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Now just a word or two in regard to drink and native races. 
I understand that the topic to be dealt with this afternoon 
has been in relation to churches and temperance, and later on 
we are to have the subject of drink and native races. May I, 
just have a moment, leaving the question of tle church in 
relation to drink, and say that whereas ten or twelve Brit- 
ish denominational associations or leagues confined themselves 
almost entirely to moral suasion in earlier years, during the 
past ten years one by one, nearly every one of them, have come 
up to the standard of prohibition. 

With regard to the relationship of drink to the native races, 
it will be no harm if I touch upon that; itis pretty well known, | 
I think, that in British North America pretty effective steps . 
have been taken to protect the Indians from the ravages of | 
drink. It is with no small feeling of pride that I represent the 
Grand Lodge of England, and in doing so represent an inter- 
national order which has for its head the world around a real 
Indian Chief. Thank God the temperance cause knows no 
distinction, and never should know any distinction in regard to 
color or race, social or other conditions. 

The responsibility of the British Government in regard to 
the native races, especially applies to the Hindoos, to the na- 
tives of the great empire of India, who are hundreds of millions 
in number, who many of them by religion are practical ab- 
stainers, but to whom the English civilization has not only 
carried the Bible, but has carried strong drink. The influence 
of the British nation with these people in this regard has been 
a degrading rather than a civilizing influence. During the 
past year the British Parliament has been stirred to denounce 
the pernicious Indian “ Out-still’’ system, a system whereby 
liquor stills are farmed out to the natives under the govern- 
ment, and such natives are recompensed in proportion to the 
extent to which they push the sale of the intoxicants. The 
Home Government has denounced that system, and, I am in- 
formed by Mr. Caine, M. P., has taken such ‘action as to for- 
ever put an end to hundreds of these drink-stores in India. I 
am very glad to say that our Good Templar movement has 
penetrated to India, and we have some native members with 
whose names I am somewhat familiar by sight but whose names 
I can neither spell nor pronounce. Of course the opium curse 
is one with which India is concerned and within two or three 
years Parliament has been brought to denounce that system 
also, with a view of limiting this horrible evil, and then if pos- 
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sible to effect its extermination. As to this’ great curse, within 
the last two years, as far as South Burmah is concerned, steps 
have been taken whereby the sale of opium to the natives is 
prohibited, except that a list is made of all old opium-eaters; 
and to these old sinners it is to be dealt out until they die, but 
no new recruits are to be made. That is the beginning of 
another prohibition which will do so much for South Burmah, 
and we hope it will be passed on to the whole of the Indies. 

A word about the dark continent of Africa, to which we have 
sent thousands of Bibles and millions of gallons of ardent spirits. 
We have been carrying on the temperance work on that con- 
tinent, and extending it especially on the west coast of Africa, 
Our chief Good Templar officer at Sierra Leone for many years 
was the Rev. J. C. May, who came over to England, and he 
was as black as a coal. Now he has passed away and the po- 
sition is taken by his successor, the Rev. J. Claudius May. 

In regard to South Africa I may say that we have lodges in 
the Orange Free State, the Transvaal, Cape Colony, and 
Natal, and have some lodges in South Africa among the Kaffirs. 

Leaving Africa let us pass to Australia and New Zealand. 
In New Zealand they have a race called the Maoris, the finest 
class of colored people, I think, in the world. The native king 
does not control the whole of the Maoris in New Zealand, but 
the many thousands who live in what is called “The King’s 
Country,” and ti.ey are a generous people, so generous that 
when they had a bit of a skirmish with our English soldiers 
and captured the convoy of provisions they said, “Let us re- 
turn them their provisions; how can men fight us when they 
have nothing in their stomachs?” The drink curse extended 
among them so that the king himself was falling a victim to 
drink, but he was reclaimed, and the result of that was that 
his people have memorialized the British Government to allow 
them to expel every drink-seller from the country, and with 
such persistency was it pressed that the Government had to 
yield, and they have cleared the drink curse from the whole 
territory. 


The Cuarrman: I take pleasure in presenting to you Mr. 
Charles Wakely, of England, who will] read the paper prepared 
by Rev. J. Grant Mills, of England, on “ The Prevention of the 
Demoralization of the Native Races by the Liquor Traffic.” 

(Mr. Wakely read the paper, which will be found among others 
in the last part of this volume.) 
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The Cuairman,: Lam going to call Bishop W. J. Gaines, of. 
Georgia, of the African M. E. Church, to give us a few minutes’ 
talk; then I am going to call on Canada for music. They re- 
sponded during the war for the preservation of the Union with 
about 75,000 men, but before I call upon them, Bishop Gaines 
will address us. 


Bishop Gatnes spoke as follows: I made a resolution at six 
o’clock yesterday morning that I would not make a single 
speech, but simply sit here as a listener, but circumstances are 
too strong for me and I must speak. 

I don’t know as I deserve any credit for being a temperance 
man. My father impressed me when I was about six years old 
with the fact that rum was a dangerous thing. He told me 
there was a man in town by the name of Rum who could throw 
any man down in that city, and I thought that any man that 
could throw my father down ought to bekilled; and I pledged 
myseif when I was a boy if I lived to be a man I would try to 
conquer the man that could throw my father. That impres- 
sion was made upon me at six years of age and from that day 
until now I have been an enemy to intoxicating drink. Weas 
temperance men and women ought to be very particular how 
we travel through this world in speaking and working against 
intemperance. We ought to make an impression on the minds 
of all with whom we come in contact, that we are sincere in 
what we are preaching. 

Whiskey has done my people more harm than slavery. God 
in His wisdom gave power and moral courage to the American 
people to break off the chains and fetters of slavery, and I 
trust that soon God shall give the courage, the moral courage 
to the people throughout the United States to go to work and 
legislate in such a way that whiskey can be thrown back by 
the power of the country if it even takes the bayonet to do it. 

I believe in moral suasion. It isa good thing, and I have 
been preaching it all my life and I am going to preach it until 
Jesus comes or until He calls me home; but I believe there is 
something else that we have got to do to save the people from 
destruction in the South. The colored people in Georgia are 
paying taxes on about eighteen millions of dollars. Had our 
people saved their money instead of drinking whiskey, we 
would have been paying taxes in the State of Georgia on fifty 
millions of dollars. We understand that the colored people of 
this country will never be elevated until we become owners of 
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lands and houses and lots, and have blocks in the city named 
after us as they are after the white people of this country, 

We are teaching the people to take care of both body and soul. 
If there is a place in this world where the work of the National 
Temperance Society could be used to advantage it is in the 
rural districts of the South where the people are laboring all 
the week and drinking up their money on Saturday night and 
leaving their families destitute. I ask this Congress while you 
are in session here, in the name of God let us try to bring 
about some plan, some arrangement that we can send mission- 
aries and lecturers and literature into the rural districts, on the 
plantations, where our people are drinking up all of their 
earnings, 

I know the white people drink more whiskey than we do, 
but they are better able to do it, and I suppose they get hold 
of a better kind than our people do, for the kind that is sold to 
our people God only knows what it is made of, for it will make 
you fight your mother, it will make you rob your wife and de- 
stroy your children. I ask this convention while in session, if 
there may be any influence brought to bear whereby you can 
raise money enough and put it into the hands of the National 
Temperance Society that men and women can be engaged as 
missionary workers among my people. Oh, that money could 
be raised and put into the hands of this organization that we 
might be able by Cod’s help to lift this country from drunken- 
ness and bring it to soberness. Oh, that the Spirit of God 
might baptize this meeting that its influence might spread out 
to the whole civilized world until the whole nation shall be re- 
deemed and glorified in God. 


The audience was then entertained by the Emerald Royal 
Revival Band of Canada, who sang “Prohibition Bells,” and 
for an encore responded with “Throw out the Life-Line.” 


Bishop Fattows: We shall now have the pleasure of listen- 
ing to a paper by Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, of Evanston, Illinois. 
I have great pleasure in presenting her to the audience. 

(Mrs. Henry read her paper on “Gospel Temperance and 
Rescue Missions.’’) 


The Secretary, Mr. STEARNS, then announced that there were 
three other papers which were to have been read, but owing 
to lack of time and the absence of the writers, would be read by 
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title only, and appear in full in the printed proceedings of the 
Congress, ¥ 

The papers are as follows: “The Relation of the Press to the 
Temperance Reform,” by Hon. Henry B. Metcalf; “ The Drink 
Traffic and Foreign Missions,” by Rev. Frank S. Dobbins; and 
“Sunday Closing of Saloons,” by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. 

Mr. Stearns said that when the papers were sent, Mr. Crafts ex- 
pected to attend the Congress, but when the directors decided 
to open the World’s Fair on Sunday he declined to either visit 
the Fair or attend the Congress. 


Mr. Srearns: I desire on behalf of the National Temper- 
ance Society to thank those persons who have so generously and 
promptly responded either in person or by sending their 
papers for this Congress. I think we have missed but three or 
four papers in all out of the very large number presented. 
You will see that we are a non-partisan and non-sectarian 
society; that we are composed of men and women on equal 
foundations; that we are in one sense a woman’s organization, 
for out of three hundred writers, two-thirds of them are 
women, and out of two thousand publications three-fourths 
have been written by women, and we have paid to women more 
than $20,000 for copyrights and literary labor in connection 
with our publications, and I only regret that we could not have 
them here for exhibition and for sale. 


Bishop FaLtows: We now have time to listen to five-minute 
talks on this subject, and I now have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to you Mr. J. J. Weed, of the Sons of Jonadab, of Washing- 
ton, D. Cc 


Mr. Weep: I feel as if I had interrupted the benediction of 
this convention. The point of benediction had arrived, as I 
observed in the remarks of the distinguished manager of this 
convention, and I was about to take my departure, not imagin- 
ing that a representative of a temperance organization that 
does not belong to a church and does not preach politics would 
have any chance to be heard upon this platform. Iam here 
as the representative of the Order of the Sons of Jonadab. 
Now some of you don’t know very much about the Sons of 
Jonadab. Perhaps you are as ignorant as an Episcopalian 
minister was on that subject once. He said to me, “ Where 
did you get that horrible name called ‘ The Sons of Jonadab’ ?” 
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“Why,” said I, “ my beloved friend, if you would go home and 
read the 35th chapter of Jeremiah you would find out all about 
it.” And the distinguished feature of this Order of Sons of 
Jonadab, while we agree with everybody, we are in favor of 
total abstinence, we are in favor of moral suasion, and we are 
in favor prohibition, and we do not have any quarrels with 
anybody. We are devoted to the work of saving the drunkard, 
nothing else. We aredevoted first of all to saving the drunkard, 
and I tell you we have got a good many of them saved in the 
community, and now we have turned our attention to saving 
the boys, so that the boys may never become drunkards. 

I have been impressed, my brethren, with the idea that this 
platform has not been a congenial place for a reformed man. 
I represent as loyal and as grand a set of men as were ever 
lifted out of the mire of drunkenness. I am rejoiced to say 
that we are in the front rank when there is any work to be 
done. The distinguished representative who spoke to you last 
night said that the women were the reserve force that would 
win this battle for temperance and for God, some of these 
days. Oh, my brethren, the reformed men of this country are 
in the front rank of this fight, and they will never falter. 

I do not represent more than 2,500 people here to-day. This 
organization had its birth in Washington, and its membership 
is limited to Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. That is 
all. It originated f.om the minds and hearts of six drunkards 
who had become weary carrying the burden of strong drink 
that so many years had crushed them down, and like every 
great reform, like every great movement that has taken place 
in ‘this country on this question, it had its inception in the 
weariness that came into the drunkard’s heart. 

Now I thank the labor organizations for one thing, and it is 
about the only thing I have got to thank them for. They have 
invented the word “ Boycott,” and I wish everybody would 
boycott the saloons. I wish every man, woman, and child 
would boycott the grocery-store that sells rum. I wish they 
would boycott the drug-stores that sell it except upon the pre- 
scription of a physician. 

Brethren, when we can get an army of total abstainers, an 
army of men thinking right on this subject, we will all stand 
together, shoulder to shoulder, and fight until this land shall 
be redeemed from the curse of intemperance and vice, 


The meeting closed with the audience singing the last verse 
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of “America,” amd the benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. Dr. Lawson. 


Hai or CoLuMBUS, 
WorLp’s TEMPERANCE CONGRESS, 


June: 7,.1893.,3 P.M: 


The Congress was called to order by Rev. Dr. Lawson, Chair- 
man, and the Divine blessing was invoked by Rev. John Thorn- 
ley, of Sheffield, England. 


Dr. Lawson: We esteem ourselves to-night very happy in 
that at the closing session of the Congress called by the Na- 
tional Temperance Society we have three speakers with whom 
we divide the meeting. 

My friend, whom I have the privilege of first introducing, 
often, when I see him, reminds me of an old Scriptural quo- 
tation. You will remember that in Samson’s day they were 
wont to delight themselves with riddles, and he propounded 
this riddle for his enemies to solve: “Out of the eater came 
forth meat; out of the strong sweetness.” Out of Kentucky a 
larger amount of whiskey possibly, than out of any other State, 
and quite as bad, as we find anywhere else, and out of Ken- 
tucky also our illustrious friend, Col. George W. Bain, whom 
we have the joy of having with us this evening. 


Grorce W. Barn said: Something over a year ago I wit- 
nessed a preparation for the celebration of Labor Day in a 
city. In the procession being formed the various industries of 
the city were asking a place, when a brewer’s wagon loaded 
with kegs of beer made its appearance to join the parade. 
The marshal of the day, riding up, said to the driver of the 
beer-wagon, “You cannot join this procession; you are not 
the friend, but the enemy of labor.” Well might the commis- 
sioners of the World’s Fair have said to the liquor-dealers 
of the world, “You are not worthy of a space in this exhibi- 
tion of industries ; you are not a legitimate industry, but a 
pirate upon the sea of commerce,” 

I wonder such an Ishmael should be welcomed by other 
trades. Its hand is so persistently against every other business 
there ought to be an uprising of all others against it, I notice 
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in the display of other trades specimens of products, but not 
so with the liquor-dealers. They are the only exhibitors in that 
great exhibition ashamed of their business. Furniture dealers 
bring parlor suites, gilded mirrors, easy-chairs, and sofas, show- 
“ing what they do for the elegance and ease of home life. Car- 
riage manufacturers bring phaetons, buggies, carriages, dog- 
carts, and landaus, showing what they do for the comfort of 
the travelling world. 

But go, if you please, to the liquor-dealers’ display of silver- 
hooped barrels and pyramids of bottles, and not a specimen of 
their work do they present. Later on, when the harvest is 
upon us, you will see reapers, binders, and threshers at work 
upon shocks of golden grain, showing how the great harvest 
is turned into the lap of the world. Why do not the liquor- 
sellers bring a blasted home, a bloated drunkard, a sad- faced, 
sorrowing wife, with helpless, hopeless children, and say, “ This 
is what we do for the many homes of the world.” 

Suppose to-morrow morning the carriage manufacturers were 
to say to the moving masses, “ Come sample our goods, ye tired 
women and weary children, come and be seated in our carts 
and carriages.” Suppose the furniture dealers were to say, 
“Come try our easy-chairs and comfortable couches.” What 
a restful time the people would have, and not a single soul 
would be injured by this practical use of these wares. 

But suppose the li.juor-dealers were to open their barrels and 
bottles and say to men, women, and children, “Come sample our 
goods—come drink to your fill of what we sell.” There would 
not be enough doctors and policemen in Chicago to take charge 
of the products of this trade claiming to be an industry of the 
country. I repeat, the liquor-dealers are the only exhibitors 
ashamed of their work. Mr. Chairman, if I say of your cloth- 
ing, they are fine in quality and fittest in fashion, the tailor who 
made them is ready to say, “That is my work.” If I say, this 
is a splendid structure, the architect with pride exclaims, 
“This is my work.” But go out into the streets of Chicago 
to-night, and as the police lift the drunkard from the gutter 
into the patrol wagon, where is the saloon-keeper who will 
claim to have “put up that job”? And yet this indefensible, 
inexcusable, shamefaced business has more influénce in control- 
ling the political affairs of this nation than any dozen industries 
represented in the World’s Fair. 

The tariff question is a great question. The silver question 
is an important one, but when we consider that all the silver 
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in this country,,after the accumulation of years, would not pay 
the nation’s drink bill for a single year, and that all the money 
collected from our tariff system in a year would not pay the 
drink bill of the country for four months, we ought to realize 
the enormity of this evil and the danger of the enormity. No 
wonder William E, Gladstone said, “The evil of intemperance 
equals the combined evils of war, pestilence, and famine”; no 
wonder Senator Morrill, of Maine, said, “It is the gigantic 
crime of crimes”; no wonder Senator Long, of Massachusetts, 
said, “It is the dynamite of modern civilization,” Of far more 
value than the reserve fund of one hundred million gold dol- 
lars so jealously guarded in our nation’s treasury, is the sacred- 
ness of the home altars of our country. Of more importance 
than the parity between gold and silver is the premium of a 
sober son above that of a drunkard. The question is not 
whether the Government shall issue bonds to relieve the 
country’s finances, but shall corruption rule and ruin our cities; 
shall two hundred thousand rum-batteries remain planted upon 
the heights of law destroying the homes of the country; 
shall women and children beg, starve, and die in hovels, that 
liquor-sellers may live in palaces and control political caucuses 
and conventions? The great question for this Congress is, 
what shall we do to cure this organic disease of the body 
politic? Shall we continue to use quack remedies, such as 
civil damage, high-license, and nationalization laws ; shall we 
continue trying to do what Burke said can never be done, 
“make politically right what is morally wrong”? Or shall we 
adopt a policy based upon sound principles? One that will 
meet the test of Blackstone’s definition of civil law, “Com- 
mand what is right and prohibit what is wrong”; a remedy in 
harmony with Gladstone’s declaration of the duty of govern- 
ment, “Make it easy for the people to do right, and difficult 
for the people to do wrong”; in short, a policy in harmony 
with the Constitution of the United States, which was made to 
guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to the 
people. 

When a law is used to protect men whose business is to en- 
danger life, destroy liberty and the pursuit of happiness that 
law ought to be declared unconstitutional. There never was a 
more direct violation of law by men who have been hung upon 
the gallows, or by men now in State’s prisons for life than is 
the daily, hourly work of the saloon, a violation of the guaran- 
tees of the Constitution of the United States. As the saloon 
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was the twin partner of anarchy in Haymarket Square, so is it 
the promoter of the crimes which destroy life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The Supreme Court has already decided 
that no legislature has a right to barter away the public health 
or morals of the people, not even the people themselves have a 
right to do this. The same court in another decision has ad- 
mitted the saloon to be the enemy of public health and public 
morals. If the Supreme Court would decide this question with 
the same adherence to logic which governs them in the decision 
of interstate-commerce questions, the liquor traffic would be an 
outlaw upon Columbia’s soil. I beiieve the day is coming 
when this will be done. Many doubt the future success of this 
movement. Idonot. If I could draw aside the veil and let 
you look in on the working forces of this movement you would 
be surprised at its vigor. If I could show you the children of 
thirty-seven States of the Union studying the effect of alcohol 
upon the human system ; if I could show you the train loads of 
literature pouring into the homes of the country; the great 
heart of Christian womanhood wedded to this movement; if 
you could hear the prayers that are going up, the songs being 
sung, the speeches made, and the sermons preached, you would 
no longer doubt the future progress and final victory of this 
movement. With such progress as is to-day marking intellectual, 
social, and scientific interests, and all this upward tendency 
linked by law to the downward tendency of the liquor traffic, 
there must come a reform in law or a revolution. The conflict 
between the forces of the school, the home, and the church, and 
the degrading forces of the saloon, is upon us, and must be set- 
tled either by wisdom or violence. There is no doubt in my 
mind, about the hour coming when all other questions will stand 
aside for the solution of this one; but the question is, will this _ 
strongly entrenched evil be removed without bloodshed? The 
movement itself cannot be stayed now. Beat it back at a thou- 
sand points and it will come again. Let one hundred of its 
leaders die to-morrow and two hundred will spring to the front 
to take their places. The education of the public mind and 
agitation of public conscience when based upon so grand a 
moral issue cannot subside. What cannot be arrested ought 
to be settled by wisdom. The bitter memories of the struggles 
from 1861 to 1865 which might have been averted by wisdom, 
should prepare the minds of the people for such a solution of 
this question as will glorify and dignify our republic. Some 
one has said, “It is because the force of persecuted reforms is 
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underestimated that revolutions occur; a thing once weak gets 
to be strong, and that streng h isignored.” Because of this my 
own South-land was soaked in tears and blood, because of this 
she was compelled to give up her slaves without indemnification 
and every year must help to pay millions of dollars in pensions 
to those by whom she was overcome upon the battlefield. 

The same conflict is now going on between the expanding 
forces of the temperance movement and the opposing elements 
in business, social, and political life. The struggle may be a 
long-drawn and bitter one ; but a day is coming when the re- 
lation of the Government to the liquor traffic will be severed ; 
when an American flag will no longer float over an American 
saloon ; when an American citizen will no longer flaunt a Gov- 
ernment permit in the face of wronged womanhood and child- 
hood ; when universal prohibition will be the law of the land; 
and whatever day marks this glorious triumph of the home 
over the saloon, will be as memorable as the Fourth of July, 
through all the years to follow. Does some one say, “What can 
I do to hasten this glad day?” Do what you can and do not 
underestimate the power of little influences. Shamgar! what 
is that in thy hand? “Only an ox-goad.”” Come dedicate it to 
God and go slay the Philistines. David! what is that in thy 
hand? “Only a sling and a small pebble.” Come dedicate 
them to God and go slay that giant. My litile lad! what is 
that in thy hand? “Only five loaves and two little fishes.” 
Come dedicate them to God, they will feed thousands and have 
baskets full left. My brother! what is that in thy hand? 
“Only a little American ballot.”” Come dedicate it to God and 
go cast it for the prohibition of the liquor traffic, and may God 
bless it to the overthrow of all that is wrong and the triumph 
of all that is right. 


Work, brothers, work; work hand and brain, 
We'll win the golden age again. 

And love’s millennial morn shall rise 

In happy hearts and blessed eyes. 

We will, we will, brave champions be. 

In this, the lordlier chivalry. 


Dr, Lawson : In various of our cities there are women exalted 
and known as queens of society, and too often those who are 
thus called queens are but butterflies of fashion. A true queen 
of society is that lady who remembers the excellent exhortation 
of the beloved Apostle Paul that the strong should bear the in- 
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firmities of the weak. Such a queen of society giving her 
strength, her time, her tireless energy with loyal heart to honor 
God and lift up the weak is the lady whom it is my privilege 
to present to you, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 


Mrs. Foster: Mr. President, Gentlemen and Ladies,—The 
National Temperance Society, whose guests we are to-night, 
and upon whose platform I deem it an honor to be asked to 
stand, is an advocate of every legitimate means for the over- 
throw of the drink habit. It believes in the education of the 
children. Its literature for the purpose is the best that I know 
anything about inthis country. Its publications upon all phases 
of the question are unexcelled, and I might possibly say un- 
equalled by those of any other body in this country. It does 
missionary work in the South, among those who have long been 
kept away from temperance truth. It believes that the South 
will never be free until its people are free from this curse. 

But to-night, honored as I am by an invitation here from this 
Society, it is not my purpose to speak of any phase of the ques- 
tion as it relates to the individual or of the question as it is re- 
lated to us temperance workers, but to try to show you in the 
few minutes allotted me how this reform stands related to the 
civilization of the present time. Iam here not to speak of the 
reform as it relates to you and me as fathers, mothers, husbands, 
wives, brothers, sisters, Christians, but how it touches us as pa- 
triots, 

This is the Columbian year. Yonder in the White City by 
the lake they are showing the best products of our civilization. 
There a record is kept of what we have done in these four hun- 
dred years. But I assert, not an exhibit there marks so much 
for our civilization as does the exhibit which you will find at 
58 Reade Street, New York City, which is the publication office 
of this Society. 

Now what doI mean? I mean that in every epoch in the 
history of our nation some great moral question has come into 
the forum and by its agitation and final solution the nation has 
been led up and out into a larger place ; the temperance reform 
of this decade is doing that very thing for the questions which 
mark this epoch in our nation’s history. 

What are we allalarmed about? Why do we tremble for re- 
publican institutions? Why do our hearts grow still sometimes 
when we think of the perils that beset us? It is not that the 
brains of our men cannot formulate laws. It cannot be that 
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the jurists of fhe nation cannot explain and construe those 
laws, but it is because there seems to be a lack of executive 
power from the President in the White House, who does not 
seem able to enforce a United States statute concerning the 
closing of the Exposition on the Sabbath day, down to the po- 
liceman in this city who cannot keep order because of the sa- 
loon on the corner. 

The enforcement of law is the test of our civilization, and 
the temperance reform is vital because it touches this question. 
Now bear with me a moment. Why have wea nation? Why 
does our flag wave among the flags on the high seas? Why 
did our fathers set sail? Not to found a new State, not to 
make a government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple. Why did they come across the water at all? Because 
they wanted liberty. They wanted more room in which they 
might worship God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. I know that if I should critically analyze the motives 
which led to the foundation of the various colonies there 
might be a diversion, a difference of opinion, a divergence of 
opinion concerning the individual colonies as to the motives 
which were dominant in the foundation of their slightly differ- 
ent forms of government, but underlying it all was the great 
moral struggle, the desire to get out from under the domi- 
nance of a State church. Later on the necessities of the case 
led to a severance of the colonies from the mother country and 
the founding of a new State. 

Then we went on further and further when as a people among 
the peoples of the earth we found we had to solve questions 
within ourselves. After the long months of deliberation in 
which the representatives of the various colonies studied out 
the problem of the government, after they had adopted a con- 
stitution and presented it to the States and they had adopted 
it; after the machinery of the government had begun to work; 
after that great cloud of African slavery had risen in the 
South, after the North had become complicated with the ques- 
tion because the North traded in the product of slave labor, 
when all of us were under the curse, then what? Then there 
arose the question, how shall this evil thing be put away? 
How? Politicians agitated the question, reformers gathered 
together into societies, as we are gathered into our temper- 
ance organizations to-day. The earliest recollections of my 
childhood are of that reform in its educational period when my 
grand old father stood among the abolitionists; the reform was 
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consummated in the solution of the purely political question— 
the power of the State as related to the general government; 
and wnen the question was fought out which finally ended in the 
emancipation of the slave, it was not the question fer se of eman- 
cipation,—not that,—but it was the purely political question 
of the sovereignty of the State or the supremacy of the nation. 

Now we had to settle that question; this great territory of 
ours from ocean to ocean could not carry on the functions of 
government unless there had been a clear and positive under- 
standing as to these relative powers of government. It had to 
be known just where authority rests. But do you suppose the 
statesmen of this country would have gone into a solution of 
that question unless they had been prodded to it by the moral 
issue involved in the slavery question? My brother from Ken- 
tucky has spoken to you of that masterful man, Henry Clay. 
Ias a Massachusetts woman remember the great statesman 
Webster; I said statesman, I might say statesmen of my State 
of Massachusetts. Those men satin council over this question, 
but they did not think it out to its last analysis till the guns 
had fired on Sumter. They did not think it out to a solution 
until the hearts of the people were bursting because of the sor- 
rows of the slave. 

When Henry Ward Beecher brought to his platform in 
Plymouth Church the slave mother who stood there with her 
child in her arms, vyhen she said, “I want my child,” every 
woman and every man in that audience said, “ That woman 
ought to have her child. Why cannot she have her child?” 
Because of the institution of slavery. Why does it take her 
child from her? Why don’t we do something about it? 

Then uprose the doctrine of State sovereignty. Not State 
rights; that is another question, but of State sovereignty. 
Then the statesmen thought to a purpose because their hearts 
were moved. When the laborer from the South, the black man 
stood there with the wounds of the lash upon him, he said, “I 
want the fruit of my labor.” Then the Northern white la- 
borer answered, “That man, although he is black, ought to 
have his day’s wages”; they /e/t first, they thought afterward. 

Men of the church tell us out of the Book, “ out of the heart 
are the issues of life.” It is true in religion as the reverend 
gentleman upon this platform would tell you if he stood in his 
clerical capacity here; it is just as true in national politics. It 
is just as true in the development of great principles among 
nations, “out of the heart are the issues of life.” 
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Now when the heart of the nation was aroused, then the po- 
litical question as to the relation of the government to the 
traffic in slaves, as to the relation of the State to it, all these 
political questions were thought out; then when hearts 
were moved, and the dreadful war was over, after sons of the 
patriot fathers of the North and the patriot fathers of the 
South, had fallen together in the same trenches, after all that 
dreadful drama was over, then the doctrine was settled, and my 
brother from Kentucky and I from Massachusetts stand to-day 
in acceptance of the doctrine, one just the same as the other. 

And still we go on, and on and on. That question is settled. 
Nobody will raise it again. We know where the States are. 
We know what the nation is. That is done. Nobody talks of 
that now, except occasionally in a campaign for little tempo- 
rary passing purposes; butitissettled. We all know that. We 
all of us take a hand at it occasionally, but it is settled, you 
know, settled, absolutely settled. 

Now wecome to other questions of political relations. What 
are they? Whatisthe other great question? It is the relation 
of the municipality to the State; not the State to the nation, but 
the municipality to the State. What is the trouble in this 
great Sunday question? What is it? It is Chicago vs. the 
Nation, is it not? It is Chicago and the Nation. 

What is the trouble with the enforcement of laws in the 
great State of New York? It is the city that is down there at 
the point where the Hudson River comes into the Bay. It is 
the City of New York against the State of New York. 

What is the trouble in my State of lowa? Would any 
blemish come to the fair name of prohibition of that State but 
for the river cities? Not at all. Burlington, Muscatine, 
Davenport, and Dubuque, lowa, are just as much in rebellion 
against the State of Iowa as ever was one of the Southern 
States against the flag. When they tried to assail our pro- 
hibitory law in lowa they had the audacity to run a train down 
to the city of Des Moines, and on it they wrote the words, 
“The State of Dubuque.” Dubuque is a city. What does it 
do? It assumes sovereignty, and our apologists for the license 
system say, ‘Oh, prohibition is all very fine, but you cannot 
enforce it in the cities,” and it has come to a question of munic- 
ipal authority as against State authority. I am telling you 
what you know when I say the population of our nation is 
rapidly concentrating in the cities. You know it, but I must 
remind you of it because we must solve vital questions of the 
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republic in the cities, and that is where we meet the problem 
of the liquor traffic. 

When the temperance reform attacks the cities it is doing 
for the republic what the abolition reform did when it settled 
the question of the State in its relation to the general govern- 
ment. 

Don’t you see how closer and closer, and finer and finer, the 
analysis of the political problems of the republic becomes? 
First it was a little band of colonies against good old mother 
England, who did not like the independent ways the colonies 
puton. I speak with deference, because we have a good many 
guests from abroad. They did not like the ways the colonies 
put on, but finally that question was settled, the relation of 
this nation to the nations of the earth. Then the next thing 
was the relation of the State to the nation. Now the question 
is the relation of the city to the State, and here is the temper- 
ance reform that steps right in and is attempting to solve the 
question, and so I say that while we are temperance reformers, 
while we carry the temperance pledge, and we would like to 
pledge every man within these walls to-night, while we preach 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, because the traffic is against 
heaven, a crime against society, we also claim for ourselves 
that we are patriots in the service which we render; we are 
good citizens of the State ; we claim our place among the ser- 
vants of the people. 

Now, why is the liquor traffic a dangerous element? Just to 
state it is sufficient. It is here, it is everywhere. Police 
stations are crowded with the fruits of the traffic. Courts are 
crowded with the product of the traffic; poorhouses and pen- 
itentiaries are filled with the victims of the traffic. Laws are 
violated by men under the influence of intoxicating liquors, 
The relation of the citizen to the State is forgotten when his 
brain is under the awful poison of the drink. It is everywhere. 
It is all the time so, and I believe that if the nation could be 
brought face to face with the true condition of affairs it would 
not longer bear this awful curse. 

I love my country; I love the world and God’s truth, and I 
will have no part, no lot, with this greatest iniquity of the 
centuries. 


The Cuatrman : It was our privilege in one of these sessions 
to have a magnificent address from one of the modern giants, 
Archbishop Ireland. We are very glad to have at the close 
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another one of the giants in physical stature and in mental 
figure, our exceltent friend, the Rev. J. M. Cleary. 


Father Cieary: Mr. Chairman and my friends,—Since last 
Monday morning, when we listened to that magnetic address 
by the distinguished director of this Temperance Congress, I 
have been watching the work and listening with intense inter- 
est to the sturdy blows that have been struck at the giant evil, 
drink, in this country, and the evil of the saloon influence, and 
I have by this watchfulness and constant reflection asked my- 
self often, why is it that with so much earnestness and so much 
vigor, representatives are here of all shades of opinion, political 
and religious, and aiming all directly such powerful blows at 
the saloon influence, and I have come to the conclusion that 
about the only reason we can give for this constant pounding 
away at the saloon is a reason that I heard once was given by 
a certain policeman who was obliged to arrest a friend of his ; 
and as it so happened this policeman that made the arrest—l 
presume by accident—was an Irishman. Doubtless the avail- 
able list of Americans for appointment on the police force had 
been exhausted, so an Irishman happened to creep in. And he 
placed a countryman of his under arrest for some alleged 
offence against the law. His countryman, however, was a quiet 
and inoffensive sort of a character, and went along a most 
docile and tractable prisoner; but Pat, the policeman, kept 
hammering away with his club all the way to the police 
station, and so Michael says to him, “ Arrah, Pat, why are ye 
bating me? Sure I am going along paceful with you; why 
“are ye bating me?” “Sure it isn’t because I hate you that I 
bate you,” says Pat, “but to show my authority over you.” 

So it is not, I believe, because we bear any ill-will or any 
hatred toward the unfortunate man who has the misfortune of 
being engaged in the liquor traffic that we strike these sturdy 
blows, but because we wish to emphasize as American citizens 
at least our authority over the American saloon. And we be- 
lieve that in thus exercising our sovereign authority as citizens 
of this republic we are able to create a widespread healthy 
public opinion that will continue to make this business most 
odious and unpopular, and consequently neutralize its baneful 
influence upon our people. 

While I have no disposition to disagree with the sentiments 
expressed by the distinguished lady who has just spoken, I 
would beg leave to change just one word in a sentence which 
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she used when she said that the best and highest test of our 
civilization was the enforcement of law. I think the best and 
highest test of our civilization is the observance of law. For I 
agree with our great American Emerson, that the greatness of 
a country does not depend upon the crops that it grows, nor 
upon the wealth it produces, but on the kind of men it turns 
out, and if we are ever to turn out the right kind of men we 
will be able to find the right class that will observe our laws, 
and then the matter of enforcement of course will be exceed- 
ingly easy. It will be a small matter to deal with a refractory 
minority if we have the great bulk of our people loyal in the 
observance of law, and as she most truly said, the success and 
the prosperity of the saloon depends upon the moderate drink- 
ing class; the drunkard class does not want the saloon; the 
drunkard class hates the saloon, for the saloon has made them 
what they are. The saloon has placed the drunkard in the gut- 
ter; the saloon has made the drunkard homeless and houseless. 
The saloon has made the widow and the orphan, and no man 
knows better than the unfortunate victim of excessive drinking 
what a curse and enemy to him the saloon is, and because it is 
this enemy to him he does not want the saloon to exist. 

The total abstainer has no use for the liquor-saloon. The 
saloon is supported and maintained by the respectable, as they 
are denominated and imagine themselves to be, moderate 
drinking classes of our people. That is, those who are moder- 
ate drinkers for a time, but who very often and in avery short 
time take the place of the drunkard class, who have gone down 
in early manhood and womanhood to fill drunkards’ graves. 

So the saloon exists, entirely in answer to this public demand 
made upon it by the drinking class, by the class of men that 
want a drink in the morning to give them an appetite for their 
breakfast, and another drink at noontime to refresh them after 
the morning’s toil, and another drink in the evening before they 
retire to rest because they are weary after the fatigue of the 
day and that they might sleep well, and a great big drink in 
the morning to help them to wake up well. In the summer 
season the same class want a drink to cool them off, and in the 
winter season they want a drink to warm them up because they 
are cold, and when they meet with a good friend who has met 
with good fortune, they want to go and drink with him because 
they are glad, and with another friend who has met with mis- 
fortune they want to drink with him because they are sorry. 
And on account of this large class who live under this delusion 
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as to the moderate use as it is called of strong drink, we have 
this national disgrace, the prosperity of the liquor-saloon. 

Since I have been here witnessing this most magnificent ex- 
hibit of human industry, this culmination as it would seem of 
the highest and noblest type of civilization, this exhibition that 
we are presenting to the assembled nations of the earth as the 
result of a hundred years of human liberty, I have been so 
often reminded of how much we suffer from this national dis- 
grace, that we are not able to present a better exhibit to the 
stranger who has visited our shores than that we can show we 
are completely in bondage and slavery by the vile influence of 
the saloon in our country. We talk of our great and free in- 
stitutions. We know, of course, that we have the grandest na- 
tion upon which the sun ever shines. We know that here with 
us the richest and rarest opportunities that have ever been 
known in the history of human civilization are presented to 
every man that he may avail himself of them to advance his 
position in life. We know that every man’s rights and every 
man’s privileges are guarded and protected by the grandest 
flag that it has ever been the privilege of free men to defend. 
We have no criterion of birth, of caste, of wealth, or of creed. 
The only criterion that we recognize is the criterion of individ- 
ual merit and of individual worth. ’ 

But yet we must stand here before the assembled nations of 
the civilized world guilty of this gross and inexcusable folly of 
squandering enormous sums of money and wasting the life and 
strength of our people, year after year, in supporting this giant 
curse among us. 

Are we then in reality a free and liberty-loving and independ- 
ent people? Are we making the best use of these exceptional 
opportunities which a kind and partial Providence seems to 
have reserved for our day and our civilization, as long as we 
permit the liquor traffic to dominate over us as it does to-day? 

Of course we have our splendid examples of self-made men, 
these noblest types of our American civilization, and we can find 
them everywhere throughout the country from one end of this 
land to the other, men who have lifted themselves up by their 
industry and energy from poverty and obscurity to wealth and 
honor. But ask their history ; ask them to give you a record of 
their lives and of their experience, and in nine cases out of ten, 
if not in every one, these men will tell you, when they were 
making their fortunes, when they were wearily struggling on- 
ward on the road that leads to final success, they had no time 
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to spend loafing around the liquor-seller’s place of business, and 
they had no money to spare to spend for the support of the 
liquer-saloon. Our successful men in American history have 
been successful just in proportion as they have protected 
themselves from the influences of drinking company and the 
liquor-saloon. 

Now, just in proportion as we can propagate this gospel of 
sobriety, this gospel of self-respect, this gospel that brings such 
blessings to every one who believes in it, and practices it, will 
we succeed in curtailing the evil influence of the saloon. We 
must, I believe, convince the mind and move the heart before 
we can succeed in leading our people to properly observe our 
laws. While I have no quarrel whatever with those who be- 
lieve in the most stringent kind of legislation, while I have no 
criticism to pass upon those who pin their faith to a total abo- 
lition of the liquor traffic, whether statutory or constitutional, 
yet I myself am firmly convinced that we can effect but little 
either by statute or constitutional enactment unless we have 
convinced the mind and we have persuaded the hearts of the 
people, particularly in a country like ours, where the sovereign 
will of the people is the supreme law. To lead them to an ob- 
servance or an enforcement of law we must first be successful 
in convincing them that that kind of law is the best kind of 
law for the country which they themselves govern, and we 
must arouse the heirt and the conscience to a thorough real- 
ization of the advantages of that kind of legislation for them. 

Now, we never can hope, of course, to succeed as we would 
fondly desire. No reformers have ever succeeded as they 
themselves hoped to succeed, for no reformers ever inaugurated 
and carried on their work without meeting with a far greater 
measure of success than they themselves even believed that 
they met with. Amd so it is in this great and noble work. We 
are struggling against morbid appetites ; we are battling with 
a degrading passion; we are dealing with a perverted will; 
we are fighting against demons, 

For many years the majority of the temperance workers here 
present to-night from this and other countries have been en- 
gaged in this noble cause for the uplifting of their fellow-men, 
and not one among you but has witnessed wonderful progress 
in this great work. One element of progress has cropped out 
and that isa most hopeful sign forthe greater success of our 
lapors, and that is this, that all classes and all creeds and all colors 
stand in this movement shoulder to shoulder, and with this 
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kind of an organization in the cause of virtue combined 
against vice, suclt a thing as failure is entirely unknown. 

Let us therefore go on, men and women from every land, and 
carry on this splendid work as best we may, and as the Arch- 
bishop so well said on Monday morning, without wasting any 
time disputing or quarrelling among ourselves, but rallying all 
our forces against the common enemy, work together hand in 
hand, and God’s blessing with us we will reclaim many a 
drunkard, we will prevent thousands from becoming drunkards, 
we will weaken the influence of the saloon business; we will 
paralyze the traffic in many places, in others we may succeed 
in wiping it out altogether, and all of us at least will see the 
day when the man who stands behind the bar engaged in the 
business of serving drinks cannot continue to stand up asa 
pillar in either the Church or State. 


The meeting was closed with an invocation by the Rev. Dr. 
Lawson. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 
SECTION OF THE WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CON- 
GRESSES AT THE ART INSTITUTE: 


[The Medical Section of the World’s Temperance Congress was arranged 
by the National Temperance Society to meet Monday, June 6, as a part of its 
Congress, but inasmuch as Dr. Davis and his associates were to be at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Medical Association in Milwaukee, it was post- 
poned until Saturday morning. ] 


WASHINGTON HALL, 
June 10, 1893, 10 o’clock a.m. 


The meeting was called to order by Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chi- 
cago, President of the American Medical Temperance Associa- 
tion, who proceeded to address the audience extempore, in sub- 
stance as follows : 

FELLOw-CitT1zEns: As you are assembled at this hour under 
the auspices of the American Medical Temperance Association, 
it would have seemed to me appropriate that a paper written 
by me on the results of strictly scientific investigations con- 
cerning the physiolo,sical and pathological effects of alcohol on 
the living human system, and two or three other papers of simi- 
lar scientific character, should have been presented and dis- 
cussed on the present occasion. But as they were presented 
and considered in the Scientific Section of these Congresses on 
the 6th inst., when neither myself nor my colleagues of the 
Medical Temperance Association could be present, I will not 
repeat them, or any part of them, at this time. On the con- 
trary, I will only briefly explain the objects of the national or- 
ganization known as the American Medical Temperance Asso- 
ciation ; the true nature and objects of all medical science ; and 
the purposes for which alcoholic liquors are used in medical 
practice, with the imjurtous illusions accompanying such use. 
The objects or purposes of this Association are to determine, 
by strictly scientific investigation, the influence that alcohol in 
the form of fermented and distilled liquors produces when tak- 
en into the living body, and to make known the results of such 
investigation to the great body of medical practitioners, and 
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through them to all classes of the people. In other words, its 
purpose is, primarily, to effect a correct education of the mem- 
bers of the medical profession concerning the effects of alcohol, 
and secondarily, through them to extend the same education 
to the people generally. So long as the practising physician 
finds his way into almost every family circle, and is regarded 
by old and young, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, as 
authority on all matters regarding the effects of foods, drinks, 
and médicines, it is obvious that his education is a true index 
of the real education of the people on those subjects. If his 
education is defective or erroneous concerning the real nature 
and influence of alcohol, by his ordinary modes of expression 
and precepts, he unconsciously imparts the same errors to every 
family circle into which he enters. Consequently the responsi- 
bility resting upon him is much greater than is usually appre- 
ciated or even thought of, either by the physician or his patrons. 
If his knowledge of the composition and effects of the medi- 
cines and drinks he prescribes is incomplete or erroneous, it is 
plain that he is quite as likely to do harm as he is to do good. 
If he continues to speak of alcoholic liquors as stimulants, re- 
storatives, conservators of tissue or indirect food, and com- 
mends their use accordingly, after the accumulated facts of a 
century, aided by the most exact scientific researches of the last 
fifty years, have demonstrated that they are neither stimulants, 
restoratives, nor in any sense food, but direct anzsthetics and 
degenerators of both blood and tissues, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that he should be re-educated. For until this is done, 
his erroneous views will continue to be the views of the masses 
of the people, and no amount of moral suasion or prohibitory 
legislation will correct them. 

Medical science and practice in all the centuries of the past, 
have been founded upon and controlled by the co-existing con- 
dition of human knowledge generally. Until during the last 
three or four centuries, all the knowledge gained by educational 
or scholastic processes, except pure mathematics and history, 
was of a mythological, speculative, or hypothetical character, 
though generally designated as philosophy. In the absence of 
all knowledge of chemistry, biology, and other modern sciences, 
the most learned supposed that the universe was composed of 
four elements, @. ¢., fire, air, earth, and water ; and whoever in 
the successive generations was capable of weaving out of these 
supposed elements a plausible or striking theoretical explana- 
tion of the objective phenomena surrounding him was called 
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a philosopher. He gathered around him pupils or followers 
who styled his theories and dogmas a system or school of phi- 
losophy. Hence, we have the schools of Aristotle, of Plato, of 
Socrates, etc. So through the same centuries we find medical 
doctrines consisting of the same fanciful theories. With no 
knowledge of the anatomy, physiology, or chemistry of the 
human body, or of the composition of the food, drink, or other 
elements that enter into it, those of more active and bolder 
mental processes evolved theories of disease founded on four 
supposed humors and their concoctions, or some equally fanci- 
ful laws of life, health, and disease, and each had his followers 
who regarded him as the founder of a system or school of medi- 
cine. Consequently parallel with the more obsolete Schools of 
Philosophy of the past we have had in medicine the Schools of 
Hippocrates, Galen, Cullen, Darwin, Brown, Broussais, Hahne- 
mann, etc., all the product of metaphysical speculations, with 
no basis of established facts on which to rest. This could not 
have been otherwise, since it was not until the commencement 
of the eighteenth century that the science of chemistry had 
advanced far enough to enable us to demonstrate the composi- 
tion of the air we breathe, the water we drink, or the nature of 
combustion; and not until the first half of the present century, 
that its analytical processes had revealed to us the composition 
of organic bodies, such as constitute vegetable and animal food 
and the changes it u.dergoes in being transformed into living 
blood and flesh; or the composition and properties of the medi- 
cines administered to the sick. It was not until during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that the dissection of 
enough human bodies had been permitted to develop an accu- 
rate knowledge of the various structures of the human body 
and the functions belonging to each, constituting human anat- 
omy and physiology. Even the circulation of the blood and 
the mechanism of respiration were not generally known until 
the middle of the seventeenth century; and the functions of 
different parts of the nervous structures not until the beginning 
of the present century. Indeed the whole broad domain of 
natural sciences, as it exists to-day, is the creation of the last 
two hundred years; and all that now constitutes the different 
branches of medical science are only such parts of these sciences 
as relate to the structure and functions of the human body, and 
the influence of exterior agencies on them, both in health and 


disease. 
Hence the several branches of medical science as studied 
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and practiced by the great body of medical men to-day, are 
composed of sélections from every department of modern 
sciences, of such items as make us acquainted with the com- 
position, properties, and functions of all parts of the human 
body, the laws that govern their actions both in health and 
disease, and the influence upon them of all external agencies, 
including foods, drinks, and medicines. The intelligent medi- 
cal student or practitioner no longer wastes his time in trying 
to comprehend the metaphysical dogmas of the former so- 
called schools of medicine, whether they relate to humoralism 
or solidism ; the claim that all disease is primary debility or 
primary irritation or purely dynamic or spiritual; or the so- 
called law of similars, dissimilars, and attenuations. On the 
contrary, he enters the laboratories of chemistry, anatomy, 
biology, physiology, pathology, and therapeutics, and with 
scalpel, crucible, test-glass, microscope, spectroscope, and 
every other instrument of analysis and precision, and studies 
the facts pertaining to man and his surroundings, and the causes 
and nature of diseases and their remedies, in the same manner 
as he would study the facts of general chemistry, biology, 
botany, geology, or natural history. There is, therefore, no 
longer in existence any “ School of Medicine,” in the sense in 
which those words have been generally used, z. ¢., to indicate 
some special theoretical dogmas or doctrines discovered or in- 
vented by some medical genius, either of Europe or America. 
On the contrary, the physician of to-day is expected to know 
the composition of his own blood and tissues and the changes 
they are capable of undergoing ; the composition of the food 
and drink he takes, and the changes they undergo in being 
converted into flesh and blood ; and he should know with equal 
accuracy, not only the composition of every medicine he uses, 
but also the effects it produces while present in a living body, 
the changes it undergoes, and the form and manner of its 
elimination. Such accuracy and extent of knowledge had not 
been possible of attainment until during the last fifty or 
seventy-five years, during which the processes of analytic and 
synthetic chemistry have been brought to much greater perfec- 
tion and aided by the application of both microscope and spec- 
troscope to the study of minute changes in all forms of matter. 

Consequently, it was not until these improvements in chem- 
ical processes had been made that it became possible for either 
physician or scientist to follow the alcohol taken into the 
living stomach, into the blood, with the blood into every 
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structure of the body, and from thence into almost every ex- 
cretory product in which it might escape. Neither was it 
possible without the microscope and spectroscope to learn that 
the alcohol was a direct product of the action of bacteria on 
sugar or saccharine matter ; in other words, that beer, wine, 
and other fermented drinks are pure bacteriological cultures, 
the alcohol being an active toxic ptomaine possessing a strong 
affinity for the hemoglobin or coloring matter of the blood as 
well as for the albumen and water of both blood and tissues. 
But with all these improvements in chemical and philosophical 
means and methods of investigation, physicians and scientists 
of the highest reputation in various countries have clearly 
traced the alcohol taken into the stomach, into the blood, and 
into every important organ or tissue of the body, and have 
demonstrated that it directly so alters the molecular arrange- 
ment and functions of important constituents of the blood as 
to diminish the reception of oxygen from the air-cells of the 
lungs and its distribution to the tissues of the body, and there- 
by diminishing also all the natural atomic changes constitut- 
ing nutrition and waste, and favoring tissue degenerations, 
with direct diminution of nerve sensibility. In other words, 
the aggregate of their investigations shows that alcohol in- 
stead of being a stimulant, restorative, heart-tonic, or indirect 
food, is a direct sedative, diminishing all the molecular changes 
in living matter, anil paralyzing the functions of both brain 
and nerves in direct proportion to the quantity taken. These 
important results have been chiefly wrought out during the 
last twenty-five years, and have only just begun to be incor- 
porated into the text-books and the teaching of the profes- 
sion. But I predict that another twenty-five years will not 
have passed before every fairly educated physician will rec- 
ognize and speak of beer, wine, and all other alcoholic liquors 
as toxic ptomaines directly impairing all the processes and 
functions of living beings in proportion to the quantity used. 
And it will be as difficult to find one prescribing it in the treat- 
ment of diseases as it is now to find one who practices blood- 
letting, or who commences the treatment of a fever by giving 
an emeto-cathartic. 


Dr. T. D. Croruers, of Hartford, Conn., Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Medical Temperance Association, read an elaborate paper 
on the “ Drink Problem,” under the head of “A Scientific Study 
of Causes absolutely Essential.” The following is an extract: 
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In a wider sense, this solution by study in asylums of the 
drink problem promises not only to house and check the pres- 
ent evils, but to place these victims in the best possible condi- 
tions for scientific study. Here the great underlying causes— 
physiological, psychological, and sociological—which have de- 
veloped and set apart this vast army of what has been aptly 
termed “border-line maniacs,” can be discovered and under- 
stood. 

There is no way to comprehend inebriety except from exact 
studies of inebriates in the most favorable surroundings, 

It is something more than an impulse to use spirits to ex- 
cess, more than a weak will and moral carelessness, which is 
the cause of inebriety. 

This disease is beyond cure by punishment or appeals to the 
emotions, beyond educational and religious influences, beyond 
remedy by license and prohibition. Back into those silent 
realms, where the great natural laws of evolution and dissolu- 
tion move in a majestic sweep, there we shall find its causes 
and the means of relief. 

Declaring the inebriate diseased and restraining him in 
special asylums for cure is not a new theory of modern times, 
but has been urged and discussed for over two thousand years. 
But, like all other great truths in the world’s history, it has 
waited for an audience and a favorable time for acceptance. 
That time is rapidly approaching, and the principle is already 
recognized by an increasing number of scientific men in all 
parts of the country. The State of Connecticut has passed 
laws for the organization of such a hospital. 

Bills have been introduced in many of the State Legislatures 
for this same purpose, but the opposition of moralists who 
still cling to the vice theory has so far prevented any practical 
work, 

Empirics and charlatans, ever eager to profit by the half- 
defined truths just dawning on the mental horizon, rush in 
with claims of secret specifics for the cure of inebriety, arous- 
ing enthusiasm among the poor victims, and creating expecta- 
tions that will only end in disappointment. 

This, in itself, is an unmistakable sign of the rapid growth 
and evolution of the real truth, which is now passing through 
the empiric stages. 

We must have hospitals in every city and town for in- 
ebriates: First, for the paupers and criminals, the saloon- 
loungers, and those who are constantly before the police courts 
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for offenses of all kinds associated with excessive use of spirits. 
This class must be committed for five or ten years, or on in- 
determinate sentences depending upon their improvement and 
restoration, under certain conditions being permitted to go out 
on parole. Hospitals for their retention must be organized in 
the country, on large farms, where all the inmates should be 
required to work each day at some profitable employment, ac- 
cording to their capacity and strength. All the conditions of 
life and surroundings should be regulated with military exact- 
ness. All sources of debility and degeneration should be re- 
moved. 

Nutrition, baths, healthful surroundings, exercise, mental 
and physical remedies, to build up and restore all the energies 
of the body, should be enforced. 

Rest, in the highest sense of change and growth, should be 
favored by every means known to science, and all acts and 
conduct should be under the control and guidance of others. 
Each man should be organized into the working force of the 
hospital, made a producer in some way, and kept in training 
not only for the purpose of self-development, but also of in- 
creasing the value and usefulness of the institution. If he 
shows capacity, or can do more than become self-supporting, the 
surplus thus earned should be credited to him or his relatives. 

The possibilities are almost unlimited along this line. Vast 
numbers of inebriates, if they could be restrained from the use 
of spirits in such institutions and given medical care and work 
in the best conditions of health, would become active pro- 
ducers and support their families besides. After along period 
of medical and institutional care and training such cases would 
be restored, and in many cases become useful citizens. If 
after repeated trials on parole they should continue to relapse, 
their commitment should be permanent, The incurables would 
thus be placed in the least harmful and most humane and 
economical conditions of life. The present losses and con- 
tagions which follow this class would be prevented. The crime, 
insanity, pauperism, and disease centres which are always 
found associated with them would disappear. 

Dr. I. N. Quimsy, of New Jersey, said : 

Over in Jackson Park, in the World’s Fair, is to be seen the 
most wonderful achievements of all civilization and of all times. 
Here the human mind has cut loose from all prestige of the 
past, and sought the great truths of nature and placed them in 
the service of humanity, 
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This sight is amazing and bewildering to all. We go about 
full of wonder at the progress and development already made, 
and the promise of events to come. But there is another pic- . 
ture or view of the splendid achievements not seen or noticed 
that is equally startling and terribly depressing to those who 
realize its import and significance. Look at these crowds of 
restless brain-workers, who pass through the gates daily, men 
and women who fill the ranks of the army of advance into the 
coming century ; and while they stand for all that is progressive, 
they carry with them unmistakable signs of the most barbarous 
superstitions and conceptions that have come down from the 
infancy of the race. They are the army of moderate and ex- 
cessive users of spirits, men and women who persist in destroy- 
ing and poisoning themselves, who follow blindly an old super- 
stition, an error, as stupid as it is senseless, viz., that alcohol or 
its compounds have great remedial, and some food value, and 
give power to the brain and nervous system not possessed be- 
fore. This error, whose fallacy can be seen and proved by 
every person in all conditions of life, clings to modern civiliza- 
tion and progress with a strong, deathless grasp. Errors of 
faith, and errors of practical life here and beyond, have one by 
one disappeared or passed to the rear of the “front lines” of 
advance, but errors of alcohol still infect and cripple all our 
splendid progress, This is seen in the victims of their delusion, 
whose faces and appearances are unmistakable signal-flags of 
distress, telling of death and dissolution, early and positive. 

It is seen in the large number of saloons on every street and 
corner, whose work is death and early dissolution, not only to 
life, but everything that makes practical life worth living. It 
is seen in the hospitals, in the insane asylums, and all the vari- 
ous humanitarian efforts to relieve suffering, to avoid death. 
Every statistical study of facts points to the saloon and the de- 
lusions of the value of alcohol as the largest, most active cause 
of the losses, sickness and suffering, and the crime and pauper- 
ism of the present time. The World’s Fair (Jackson Park), with 
all its wonderful achievements, has a dark background of terri- 
ble superstition in the saloon and the erroneous theories of alco- 
hol. 

The exhibits of wine and spirits at the World’s Fair do not 
represent real industry or occupation of the race that is in ac- 
cord with the march of humanity. Only one side is seen, and 
that is like a livid deceptive flash of light, both blinding and 
bewildering. 
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Alongside of these exhibits of wine and spirits, to convey the 
real truth, should be gathered the records of losses that come 
direcily from the manufacture and use of spirits. First, the 
statistics of pauperism, of crime, of suicide, of murder, of de- 
struction of everything that is true and noble. 

The most concentrated records of this character would fill 
volumes that would occupy far larger space than any of these 
exhibits. 

To make the truth more impressive, go over to any of the 
hundreds of saloons in the vicinity of the Park, and bring 
back the object-lesson in living examples known and seen by 
all men. 

Bring in the maudlin idiot, whose splendid intellect might 
have grasped greater truths of nature than any seen in the in- 
ventions in the Park-—now a mass of ruins. Bring the stupid 
drunkard, who might have been a great leader of thought and 
left the world brighter, had he not been wrecked. 

Bring in the wrecks of home, of society, of business circles, 
of every form of industry and progressive evolution. 

Bring in the ruins of professional and great reformers, of 
statesmen, and the vast crowds of men and women who could 
have made life grand and noble, now destroyed—a mass of 
ruins, stranded and forever broken up; or go further back, and 
show, by equally startling object-lessons, the army of poor vic- 
tims of alcoholic sins of the past, who go down through the 
world crippled under a terrible ban and cloud which prevents 
them from rising to the plane of healthful life. 

In short, were it possible to bring in and exhibit alongside 
of the wine and spirits all the millions of its victims, past and 
present, it would produce an object-lesson so startling and strik- 
ing that I believe it would go far toward redeeming the world 
from the error and use of alcohol. 

Now, Mr. President, the question that most affects us as phy- 
sicians is the physiological and pathological investigation and 
discussion of the question, the effect and errors of alcoholic bev- 
erages upon the human race, upon society, church, and State. 

This is so momentous a question, so varied, so many-sided and 
far-reaching, that I cannot at this time but touch upon some of 
the cardinal points under consideration. First, then, I think it 
has been proven, beyond successful contradiction, by many of 
the most accomplished medical men and investigators of our 
times (viz.: Drs. Richardson, Norman Kerr, Perrine, Magnan, 
Davis, H, C. Wood, and a host of other investigators) that all 
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alcoholic beverages injure and deteriorate every organ, tissue, 
blood, and cell of the living body. Nay more, alcohol not 
only is destructive to the person taking it, but its deteriorating 
effect is invariably imparted to the tissue and bone of the unborn 
babe, whose parents may indulge in the use of this unnatural 
beverage. 

The medical profession, on account of the prompt, but decep- 
tive effect of alcohol, have been astray for centuries in reference 
to the remedial and therapeutic power of alcohol. 

The profession have been until recently quite unanimous in 
ascribing almost miraculous effects and results to this poison- 
ous drug. 

It has been prescribed in all quantities, in all kinds of diseases, 
in all their varied stages—both acute and chronic—without re- 
gard to age, sex, or temperament. It has and is being used as 
an antidote to poison—itself a poison. It is largely prescribed 
as a stimulant—itself a depressor. It is being used as a food— 
with none of the properties of food. 

Alcohol is prescribed to increase the power of the pulse or to 
depress the same. It is being used as a remedial agent in pa- 
ralysis—itself a paralyzant. It (alcohol) is being used to aid 
and promote mental and physical force—when every one is fa- 
miliar with its power to destroy both. 

Alcohol is prescribed to aid and promote feeble digestion, to 
enrich and restore the blood corpuscles, to increase cell growth, 
to prevent disease and prolong life—when in fact it has been 
clearly demonstrated that it possesses none of the virtues and 
powers so long ascribed to it. There is no drug in the whole 
range of the Pharmacopceia that has been used with that per- 
sistent and reckless inconsistency and contradiction as has that 
of alcohol. 

There is an unreasoning sentiment and power of infatuation 
for its use which is possessed by no other drug of equal power. 

It has also been clearly demonstrated that alcohol neither 
aids digestion, prevents disease, nor prolongs life; that it causes 
an unnatural flow and a precipitation of the pepsin of the gas- 
tric juice of the stomach, and coagulates and hardens all the 
albuminoids of the food, thus retarding their solvency and as- 
similation. Alcohol produces temporary interstitial paralysis 
of the vaso-motor nerves of the digestive organs, which, by re- 
flex action, prevents and perverts the proper action of the fer- 
ments of the stomach, thus interfering with the digestive pro- 
cess, Alcohol has a great affinity for water, and when taken 
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into the system, interferes with the normal action of the red 
corpuscles and robs the blood of its due proportion of oxygen ; 
it also prevents the proper elimination of the carbonaceous 
and other effete matter from the blood and tissue of the body, 
thereby encouraging the formation of ptomaines and other 
deadly micro-organisms. 

Alcohol is being constantly prescribed to the young, and yet 
it is a well-known fact that, to the child, alcohol is nothing more 
than a narcotic, and should seldom or never be used as a re- 
medial agent. 

Another important fact that has die been recognized and 

'cknowledged by all physicians, that use of spirits renders the 
system more susceptible to disease and death, and less able to 
withstand the changes of climate and those vicissitudes so inci- 
dent to Jife; that the habit of treating many forms of disease, 
or the habit of promiscuously taking it in a state of health, orig- 
inated in the ignorance of its operation upon the animal econ- 
omy, and the continuance of which commends itself neither to 
our present knowledge of the operations of natural or physio- 
logical laws or the advancement of medical science. 

These are a few of the fallacies, superstitions, and errors of 
the alcoholic craze which have bound so many of the profession 
and millions of the people to the Juggernaut of spirits for so 
many centuries. But, thank Heaven, this gathering here to- 
day exhibits the fact that the world does move, and, through 
God’s help and the labor and work of scientific men, alcohol 
will be removed from the position it now occupies—the front 
lines of civilization—to the rear and placed among the relics of 
barbarism. 

Let this Association send out a new declaration that alcohol 
is not a narcotic irritant and poison on the one hand and a 
balm of Gilead on the other; that it is not a paralyzing and 
burning fire at one time and a sweet, soothing oil at another ; 
that meat, drink, and poison cannot be safely mingled in the 
same cup. But, rather, let it be proclaimed and shown that 
alcohol is one of the most dangerous and destructive agents 
that can be mingled with human tissue, and it cannot safely in 
any way conserve, promote, or ultimately elevate mankind. 

Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich., presented an able and 
exhaustive paper giving “ Experimental Researches and Statis- 
tics relating to the Physiological Effects and Medical Uses of 
Alcohol,” which we publish in full with the proceedings. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES AND STA- 
TISTICS "RELATING TO' THE PHYSIO: 
LOGICAL EFFECTS AND MEDICAL USES 
OF ALCOHOL, 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M.D., OF BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 


: 
Member of American Medical Association; The Society of Hygiene of France; The American 
Public Health Association; The American and British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, The American Medical Temperance Association, etc. 


’ 


: 


By request of the American Medical Temperance. Association, I have 
undertaken within the last year the collection of statistics relating to the 
medical uses of alcohol. I have also undertaken a series of experimental 
researches in the Sanitarium Laboratory of Hygiene, for the purpose of 
determining the effects of alcohol upon the human body. Ina brief address, 
it will not be possible to present more than a summary of the results of 
these studies. First I will mention briefly the results of the experimental 
inquiries which I have undertaken respecting the so-called physiological 
effects of alcohol. 


EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRIES RESPECTING THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 


These researches relate to five lines of inquiry, as follows : 

1. The influence of alcohol upon nerve sensibility, relating especially to 
the tactile sense, and the temperature sense. 

2. The influence of alcohol upon the rate of mental action. 

3. The influence of alcohol in small doses upon muscular co-ordination. 

4. The influence of alcohol upon muscular strength. 

5. The effects of alcohol upon digestion. 

None of the questions which this inquiry has undertaken to solve may be 
new, although as regards some of them I am not aware that researches 
have heretofore been undertaken for their solution. My purpose in under- 
taking the inquiry has been to obtain more exact data by the employment 
of methods of precision which have not heretofore been brought to bear 
upon the study of this question. 

The first two lines of investigation, relating to the influence of alcohol 
upon nerve sensibility and mental activity, have been carried on by 
means of an instrument known as the chronometer, a beautiful mech- 
anism for the measurement of very small periods of time, designed by Verdin, 
of Paris. This instrument measures time in hundredths of a second, and 
is useful in a great variety of physiological investigations. 

(196) 
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In the study of the influence of alcohol upon the muscular strength, I 
have employed a dynamometer in which air over a mercurial column in a 
closed graduated tube is used as the resistance. I spent several years in 
perfecting this instrument, and have for years employed it as a means 
of testing the strength of each group.of muscles in the body, in connection 
with the employment of muscular exercise as a therapeutic means in the 
treatment of various chronic disorders. From the results obtained in the 
examination of nearly two thousand persons by this instrument, I have 
constructed charts upon which the relative strength of each group of 
muscles in the body, when compared with every other group of muscles 
and with the muscles of an average man, may be graphically represented. 
The chart also affords an easy means of representing both the actual and 
the relative strength of arms, legs, trunk, or any other particular section of 
the body compared with that of the whole. 

The study of the effects of alcohol upon digestion has been made by 
means of an exact method originated nearly fitty years ago by Golding 
Bird, an eminent English physician connected with Guy’s Hospital, London, 
and recently perfected by Hayem and Winter, two eminent French physio!- 
ogists. This method consists in an exact determination of the amount and 
condition of the chlorine found in the gastric juice, by means of quantitative 
analysis, together with other important data. To this method I have added 
the methods for determining the condition of the nitrogenous and farinace- 
ous elements of food as regards their advancement in the digestive process, 
which are furnished by modern physiological chemistry. 

The results of these several lines of investigation may be presented 
briefly as follows : 

A healthy young man of eighteen years was carefully examined with 
reference to the length of time required for the perception of tactile sensa- 
tion and the sensations of heat andcold. The average time for the recog- 
nition of tactile sensation was found to be .140 seconds; for the recognition 
of heat, .389 seconds; and for the recognition of cold, .323 seconds. The 
influence of alcohol upon the mental activity was tested by touching the 
instrument successively to different parts of the patient’s body, instead of 
the same part; and noticing the greater length of time which elapsed before 
the subject was able to make the signal. This method of examination pre- 
vents the patient from shortening the time by getting the basal ganglia in 
readiness for action with reference to a particular part of the body. The 
time required was found to be .158 seconds, an increase of .018 seconds. 

The accommodation was tested by making the subject look at a small dot 
on a Sheet of white paper, then close his eyes and place the end of his index 
finger on the dot, or as near it as possible. The average distance was 
found to be 8.1 millimeters. 

The total strength, adding together the results obtained by testing each 
group of muscles in the body, extensors as well as flexors, was found to be 
equivalent to lifting 4,300 pounds. In the following table I have placed 
side by side the above results and those obtained after the administration 


of two ounces of pure whiskey : 
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Normal, After taking 202. of Whiskey 
SRA CHIE sKeAQUOMs eave apr ais sete .140 sec. «303 sec. 
Temperature reaction (heat) .. .389 “ wey 
Kee cs (Cold) ap 32S fOr 
Accommodation) prc = <o sstser: 8.1 millim. 19.2 millim. 
Gast ogee ect res Ge gtd. 4,300 lbs. (15 min. after) 4,840 lbs. 
y a ey Baie CENSUS or se (2 hours after) 3,385. “ 
EO de vclirarastaltan ata) «vs jejlwfo ‘epaifel ats Xyes ye (10 i Ds 354'GO ars 


The experiments were repeated with different persons with essentially the 
same results. 

The following results were obtained in the experiments for determining 
the effects of alcohol upon digestion. The persons experimented upon 
were given a test breakfast consisting of one and one-half ounces of dried, 
unfermented bread made from flour and water only, with the addition of 
eight grains of salt and eight ounces of water. Then one hour from the 
beginning of the meal the contents of the stomach were evacuated by means 
of a stomach tube, carefully filtered, and the following facts noted : 


. Total acidity. 

. Total chlorine. 

. The free HCr, 

. The combined chlorine. 

The fixed chlorides. 

. The coefficient of stomach work. 


An WN 


CASE 1. B——,a young man agedi1g. Analysis of stomach fluid gave, 
with the usual test breakfast, and without brandy, the figures shown in the 
following comparative table, which relate to the number of milligrams of 
chlorine, expressed as HC1, found in 100 c.c. of stomach liquid : 


Usual test Break- Usual test Break- 
Usual test Jast, with 4oz. fast, with 2 oz. 


Breakfast. of Claret. of Brandy, 
Total acidity........ Grams. .240 .086 O16 
Total chlorine o..... ss 328 .236 .206 
EEG rel Oe temreeie neat sac Mi .032 .000 .000 
Combined chlorine... “ .268 .120 034 
Fixed ichloritves un g .098 116 72 
Goefiicientty.c:t atte sf U7 “72 47 


Peptones and propeptones were found to be notably diminished in pro- 
portion to syntonine in the stomach fluid containing brandy. 

These experiments were repeated on different persons and with alcohol 
in different forms, as gin, wine, brandy, etc., the quantities being made such 
that the same amount of alcohol, about one ounce, should be taken in each 
case. ‘The results were found to be practically uniform and essentially the 
same as have been given above, From the facts above given it may be 
fairly concluded that the results of the administration of one ounce of alco- 
hol internally are as follows: 

1. To diminish nerve activity. 

2. To diminish cerebral activity. 
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3. To impair the co-ordinating power of the brain. 

4. To lessen muscular strength. 

5. To decrease digestive activity to a notable extent. 

Tue only apparent exception which could be taken to the above conclu- 
sions is in relation to the effect of alcohol upon muscular strength. The 
test taken fifteen minutes after the administration of alcohol showed an in- 
crease of several hundred pounds, but a repetition of the test two hours 
later showed a diminution of more than nine hundred pounds, and ten 
hours later the patient’s muscular strength was still eight hundred pounds 
lower than his normal standard. The explanation of the apparent increase 
of strength immediately after taking the brandy is found in the remark 
made by the young man, that he felt more ready for work than he did be- 
fore, and lifted with greater ease. He thought he could lift as much again, 
but the result of his effort fell far below his expectations. The first effect 
was evidently due not to any strength derived from the alcohol, but to the 
benumbing effect of alcohol upon the nerve centres, and the production of a 
state of mental exhilaration arising from the increased flow of blood to the 
brain. If any great strength had been derived from the alcohol, it would have 
been more apparent two hours later, when sufficient time had elapsed for 
complete absorption and assimilation of the drug, rather than immediately 
after it had been swallowed. The notable diminution of strength which 
appeared within two hours after the alcohol was taken, and was still pres- 
ent at the end of two hours, is most conclusive evidence that the drug pos- 
sesses no value as a food, and cannot be regarded as a source of muscular 
energy. 

One curious result which I invariably noted in the studies of the effect of 
alcohol upon the muscular strength, is the fact that the most notable dimi- 
nution in strength is always observed in the lower extremities. 

It will be cbserved that these results agree with those obtained by Reich- 
ert in experiments upon the heart of a frog, and by Parkes, of England, in 
experiments upon soldiers at work. It would seem that no further evidence 
could be required to show that alcohoi is a narcotic and an anesthetic, | 
rather than a stimulant, and that its use as a supporting and tonic remedy 4 
is a practice without foundation in either scientific theory or rational clinical 
experience. 

I have made many more experiments relating to the effects of alcohol 
upon the various functions, including sphygmographic studies of the effect 
upon the heart and blood pressure, the results of which I shall undertake 
to give, together with a more complete study of the facts mentioned in this 
note, in a fuller report which I hope to present in a future paper. 


STATISTICS RELATING TO THE NON-ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT OF 
DISEASE. 


Definite statistics upon this subject are not easily obtainable, for the rea- 
son that the question is not one which has been brought prominently 
before the profession, and consequently physicians, even those who have 
excluded alcohol from their practice as a therapeutic agent, have failed t> 
keep records of cases with sufficient accuracy to enable them to preseat 
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statistical data of scientific: value. As a rule, probably, accurate statistics 
representing the use of remedies and the results in the treatment of disease 
are not kept by physicians, except in hospitals and other medical institu- 
tions, although there are many exceptions to this rule among physicians 
who make scientific study of their profession. The few fragments which I 
have to present in the way of statistics, will, I trust, be interesting, al- 
though they may not be considered conclusive; but they will perhaps con- 
stitute the beginning of a collection of statistical facts which may easily be 
increased year by year, until the mass of evidence may become so great that 
its weight and value will generally be acknowledged and appreciated. 

At the head of the list I must place the results obtained by the honor- 
able President of the American Medical Temperance Association, Dr. N.S, 
Davis, of Chicago, whose eminence as a medical teacher and a successful 
scientific practitioner is, to say the least, not exceeded in this country. 

Dr. Davis has frequently placed before the profession the fact that he 
found no use for alcohol as a therapeutic agent, and in a long professional 
life, extending over more than forty years, and involving the treatment of 
more than sixty thousand cases of disease, he states that he has found him- 
self able to meet all the indications which he has encountered, by rational 
and efficient means, without appealing to alcohol as a medicine. Although 
he has not given us exact data respecting the number of cases of each 
malady treated, and the number of deaths or recoveries, the profession, as 
well as the general public, are sufficiently acquainted with his career as a 
practitioner to know that his success has not been less than that of his 
contemporaries ; and Dr. Davis asserts, as a scientific man and an unbiased 
seeker after truth upon all subjects, that he has from year to year found his 
belief in the non-utility of alcohol as a remedy, constantly strengthened and 
confirmed. 

In an address before the American Medical Association, at its meeting 
held in Nashville, Tenn., 1890, Dr. Davis stated that he had treated in the 
wards of Mercy Hospital, the leading public hospital in Chicago, of 
which he had charge for thirty years, more than 1,000 cases of typhoid 
fever, with a mortality of only five per cent., or one in twenty—about one- 
fourth the mortality reported in hospitals in this country and Europe in 
which alcohol is freely used. Dr. Davis gives his mortality rate for pneu- 
monia as seven per cent. for the year 1889, and twelve per cent. for the last 
ten years under non-alcoholic treatment. With reference to the use of 
alcohol in this class of cases, he well says in the able address referred to: 

“To-day we are endeavoring to support our patients with food, fresh 
air, and alcoholics ; while we combat the pyrexia, and attempt to nullify 
the specific causes with larger and more dangerous doses of medicine than 
were given in the most heroic period of the antiphlogistic system. In other 
words, while we are with great propriety insisting that our fever patients 
must have proper food and most free access to pure air, we are giving them 
such doses of alcohol and internal antipyretics as directly diminish the 
capacity of the haemoglobin to use the air, and so far diminish the metabolic 
tissue changes as to retard the normal appropriation of the food, while they 
equally depress the vaso-motor and respiratory nerve functions. Need we 
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be surprised, therefore, that the results show an increasing rather than a 
decreasing mortality? The fundamental error consists in using special 
remedies for the control of particular symptoms, or the removal of specific 
causcs, without an adequate knowledge of their influence on the blood and 
the various processes and functions of the living body.” 

It would be well indeed for suffering humanity, if every practitioner of 
medicine would carefully consider the ideas presented in-the above terse 

# sentences, and allow them to exercise a controlling influence upon their 

4 practice. 

“Dr. Geo. B. Wood secured a mortality rate of only six per cent. in the 
treatment of typhoid fever in the Pennsylvania Hospital between the years 
1850 and 1854, by adopting a mode of treatment which was practically 
non-alcoholic, alcohol being withheld entirely, except in the last stages of 
the disease, and then given in so extremely small doses as to be practically 
without effect. 

Dr. A. L. Loomis, of New York, in the treatment of 600 cases of typhus 
fever on Blackwell’s Island in 1864, excluded alcoholics altogether, with 
the result of reducing the mortality rate to only six per cent., whereas it 
had been previously very great under the old mode of treatment employed 
in the Bellevue Hospital, from which the patients were removed. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, an eminent original investigator upon 
medical questions, reports that he has within the last year taken up anew 
the study of this question. Dr. Richardson was, with Dr. N. S. Davis, one 
of the first to undertake the scientific study of the physiological effects of 
alcohol, and in his earliest experiments with the various alcohols, confirmed 
the observation of Dr. Davis respecting the influence of this drug upon 
animal heat. Dr. Richardson was a friend and companion of the late 
Chas. Darwin, who wa: an investigator in various lines, and, as is well 
known to the profession, has, during his long professional career, added 
from time to time new and valuable facts to the science of physiology, and 
contributed various important remedies to therapeutics, among which may 
be named peroxide of hydrogen, chloral, and several anesthetic agents. 

For many years, Dr. Richardson has been himself a total abstainer, as 
the result of his studies of the effects of alcohol, and has confined his use of 
the drug to a very limited class of cases, in which he prescribed it by drops 
in the form of pure alcohol, with the same care and precision with which 
he would make use of strychnia, morphia, or any other powerful drug. 
There is probably no other man living better able to make a study of the 
value of alcohol as a therapeutic agent than is Dr. Richardson,’who is a 
practical physiologist, a physiological chemist, a practical physician of wide 
experience, and an original and able thinker and investigator. 

About one year ago Dr. Richardson became superintendent of a hospital 
in London, which receives a considerable number of patients annually, and 
during the time which has since elapsed he has been making the experi- 
ment of treating all cases which have entered the hospital, without the use 
of alcohol in any form. The statistics which he has recently published in- 
clude 200 cases. Dr. Richardson, in his report, divides the 200 cases into 
four classes, according as they recovered, were relieved, were discharged 
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unrelieved, or died, The number found in each of these several classes 
was as follows: & 


HNECOVELEdi iy. A-fent seiner en Det8 BtIO—5 S$ percent. 
Relieved rartit ss. cities Te aeyrans ec 44—22 per cent. 
Discharged unrelieved............ .....  ITI—5.5 per cent. 
Died sir, otek, ee ese: feet +... | 29—I4.5 per cent. 


The cases included five of typhoid fever, all of which recovered, although 
they were said to be very “anxious” cases. No alcohol was used in any case, 
although Dr. Richardson says: “The time has been present in my life 
when I should have administered alcohol in each case under the con- 
scientious idea of its absolute necessity.” In relation to diseases affecting 
the alimentary system, which include a great variety of morbid conditions, 
Dr. Richardson says: “lt never remember having seen such quick and 
sound recoveries as those which have followed the non-alcoholic method.” 

The twenty-nine cases of death included only two cases of acute diseases , 
one of these was alcoholic pneumonia, in which the patient was in a state 
of cyanosis when admitted, and the other a case of double pneumonia far 
advanced. Many were cases of cancer, aneurism, diabetic coma, and 
others equally hopeless from their very nature. 

In concluding his review of the 200 cases, Dr. Richardson says: “I am 
satisfied that no aid [ could have derived from alcoholic stimulants, as they 
are called, could have bettered my results. I have acted on the principle 
of doing unto others as I would they should do unto me, and I feel sure 
any candid medical brother who will have the steady courage to put aside 
many old and unproven, though much practiced, methods based only on 
unquestioning and unquestioned experience, will in the end find no fault 
with me for leaving a track which, though it be beaten very firmly and be 
very wide and smooth to traverse, may not, after all, be the surest and 
soundest path to the golden gate of cure.” 

The hospital of which Dr. Richardson has charge, has for many years 
been conducted without alcohol, and the statistics which the work of the 
hospital has furnished, have been quite as good as those of other hospitals 
in London as regards recovery and death-rate. 

There are two or three institutions in this country which likewise discard 
the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent. I have not been able to obtain 
definite statistics from any of these institutions, except from the one of which 
I myself have charge, the Sanitarium and Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich. 
I took*the medical charge of this institution seventeen years ago, since 
which time careful record has been made of the 14,560 cases which have 
been treated in the institution. Some 5,000 or 6,000 more cases, mostly 
acute, have been treated by myself and my colleagues outside of the insti- 
tution, of whose cases complete records were not made, as they either did 
not become regular inmates of the institution, or were visiting friends of 
patients, and their cases were but a short time under observation. No rule 
exists in the institution that alcohol shall not be administered, no physician 
has ever been requested not to use alcohol, and neither myself nor my col- 
leagues have ever pledged ourselves not to use alcohol as a therapeutic 
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agent; but our observation of the baneful effects of this drug, and of the 
greater efficiency in accomplishing all that could be expected from alcohol, 
and much more, has led to the disuse of this drug, and it is safe to say that 
alcohol has been administered as a remedy to less that 50 of the more than 
20,000 persons treated by the physicians of the establishment in the last 
seventeen years. 

The patients have included all classes of digestive, nervous, gyneco- 
logical, pulmonary, and surgical cases, and, in fact, all forms of chronic 
disease, with a considerable proportion of acute cases. Recoveries have 
_been sufficiently numerous to create a constantly increasing patronage, so 
that while in the beginning the number of patients treated annually was 
but a few score, at the present time between 3,000 and 4,000 persons visit 
the institution every year. The great majority of patients treated in the 
institution have previously received alcohol in various forms, but without 
benefit. In quite a considerable proportion of cases, alcohol had been 
habitually used in so-called moderation or to excess. Its discontinuance 
has been enforced in every case, and without apparent disadvantage. Ina 
hospital of 100 beds connected with the institution, more than 2,000 sur- 
gical cases have been treated, to whom alcohol has never been administered 
except in connection with chloroform anesthesia, my uniform custom being 
to administer an ounce of brandy or whiskey five minutes before beginning 
the administration of the anesthetic, when chloroform is used. 

» The surgical cases include more than 300 cases of ovariotomy, and over 
300 more cases involving the peritoneal cavity—such as operations for 
strangulated hernia, the radical cure of hernia, etc. The statistics of deaths 
and recoveries are certainly as good as can be produced by any hospital in 
the world dealing with the same sort of cases. The total mortality from the 
operation of ovariotomy, including nearly 300 cases, is less than three per 
cent., and for the last fev years, in which the antiseptic measures have been 
perfected, the record is still better, showing a succession of 167 cases 
of laparotomy for the removal of ovarian tumors, or diseased uterus and 
ovaries, without a death. These cases include a number of hysterectomies, 
and many cases so desperate that those who trust in alcohol as a heart 
stimulant, and as a means of supporting the vital energies, would certainly 
have considered it necessary to resort to this drug. Nevertheless, it was 
not administered in a single case, and I have seen no reason to regret its 
non-use in a single instance. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to refer in this connection to the unparal- 
leled experience of Mr. Lawson Tait, of Birmingham, England. While 
spending several months with him as an assistant several years ago, I had 
abundant opportunity to become familiar with his methods, and observed 
that the use of alcohol was never resorted to. I said to him one day, “ Mr. 
Tait, do you never give your patients any alcohol?’’ He said, “ Never, un- 
less I know they are going to die, and then only to give them an easy death.” 
If the abdominal surgeon can get along without alcohol, or finds no occasion 
for its use, certainly there is no demand for it in any class of surgical cases. 
I do not assert that these results have been obtained wholly through the 
non-use of alcohol, but present them as an evidence that the best results in 
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surgical cases are obtainakle without resorting to this drug. I have con- 
stant occasion to note that the application of heat over the heart, and es- 
pecially such revulsive applications to the spine as sponging with hot and 
cold water in rapid alternation, are a much more effective means of arous- 
ing the heart to activity than the administration of alcohol. I have also 
found the application of heat over the great sympathetic a far better means 
of stimulating the digestive and nutritive functions than alcoholics in any 
form. 

I have asked my colleagues to give me a definite report of their results as 
regards death and recovery in the treatment of the more severe acute mala- 
dies which have been under their personal care, and have received from 
them the following statistics, for the accurateness of which I do not hesi- 
tate to vouch: 

Dr. Kate Lindsay reports: Typhoid fever, 123 cases, 3 deaths; la grippe, 
105 cases, 1 death; pneumonia, 27 cases, 1 death; scarlet fever, 41 cases, 
2 deaths. 

W. H. Riley, M.D., reports: La grippe, 250 cases, no death; pneumonia, 
30 cases, 2 deaths; typhoid fever, 65 cases, 2 deaths. The two cases of 
death in pneumonia were in persons above 70 years of age. In both cases 
the death was double. In one case of typhoid fever the patient died from 
perforation of the intestine when apparently convalescing, probably the re- 
sult of disobeying orders in getting out of bed. 

H. M. Dunlap, M.D., reports: Pneumonia, 13 cases, no death; la grippe, 
75 cases, no death; typhoid fever, 5 cases, no death. 

A. J. Hoenes, M.D., reports: Typhoid fever, 10 cases, no death; scarlet 
fever, 9 cases, no death; la grippe, 24 cases, no death. 

Ruth Bryant, M.D., reports: La grippe, 80 cases, no death; pneumonia, 
II cases, no death; scarlet fever, 8 cases, no death. 

L, A. Wood, M.D., reports: La grippe, 20 cases, no death ; pneumonia, 
6 cases, 1 death; typhoid fever, 18 cases, no death. 

O. G. Place, M.D., reports: La grippe, 275 cases, no death; typhoid fe- 
ver, 40 cases, no death; scarlet fever, 25 cases, no death; pneumonia, 52 
cases, no death. 

W. H. Maxson, M.D., formerly an associate, now physician in charge of 
a Sanitarium and Hospital at St. Helena, California, reports: Typhoid fe- 
ver, 40 cases, I death; pneumonia, 35 cases, 1 death. 

The totals of these statistics are as follows: La grippe, 827 cases, 1 
death—less than one-eighth of 1 per cent.; typhoid fever, 285 cases, 6 
deaths—a little more than 2 per cent.; pneumonia, 202 cases, 4 deaths—2 
per cent.; scarlet fever, 83 cases, 2 deaths—less than 3 per cent. 

These results are so extraordinary that they will doubtless give rise to a 
suspicion of incorrect diagnosis. I have only to say that the facts are fur- 
nished by well-qualified, experienced, and conscientious practitioners, who 
are more than ordinarily skilled in the employment of modern means of 
physical diagnosis. It is proper to add, however, as was stated in relation 
to the surgical cases reported, that the exceptional results are not attributed 
solely to the non-use of acohol. The cases were nearly all treated under 
exceptionally favorable conditions. The patients were, almost without ex- 
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ception, of an intelligent class, and were under the care of thoroughly 
trained and conscientious nurses, who were prepared to administer not 
only the remedial measures ordinarily employed, but who also had at com- 
mand all the resources of hydrotherapy and other hygienic means. So far 
as alcohol is concerned, the results simply show that the use of alcohol as a 
remedy in acute diseases is not necessary for the attainment of the very best 
results. ; 

Contrast with the above statistics the following facts, which, with others 
already given, have been borrowed from the address on Medicine delivered 
by Dr. Davis at the annual meeting of the American Medical Association 
in Nashville, Tenn., 1890: 

In Bellevue Hospital, prior to the removal of the typhus patients’ wards 
to Blackwell’s Island, where by non-alcoholic treatment the mortality of the 
disease in 600 cases was reduced to 6 per cent., 908 cases had been treated 
during the three preceding years, of whom 198 had died, or 22 per cent.— 
nearly four times as many as under the non-alcoholic system of treatment. 

Of 161 cases of typhoid fever treated in Cook Co. during 1889, 27 died, or 
I in 6—nearly 17 per cent. 

According to the Annual Report of the Cincinnati Hospital for 1886, 47 
cases of typhoid fever were treated during that year, with 7 deaths, a mor- 
tality rate of 16 per cent. 

The Garfield Memorial Hospital, at Washington, reported for the year 
1889, 22 cases of typhoid fever, with 5 deaths—or 22 per cent. 

The showing for the alcoholic treatment of disease as regards pneumonia 
is equally bad. According to the Wedzcal News, “The ratio of mortality 
in the large general hospitals in this country is rarely below—more often 
above—z25 per cent. 

In the Pennsylvania Hospital the mortality rate for the years 1884-1886 
was 34 per cent. 

The mortality of pneumonia in the Massachusetts General Hospital, be- 
tween the years 1882 and 1889, comprising 1,000 cases, was 25 per cent. ; 
but a gradual increase in mortality had been noted from Io per cent, in the 
first decade of the seventy years represented by this report to 28 per cent. in 
the last decade. 

According to the report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of the U. S. 
Marine Hospital Service for 1888, the number of cases of pneumonia treated 
between 1880 and 1887 was 1,649, with 311 deaths -nearly 19 per cent. 

The Cincinnati Hospital reported for 1886 a mortality rate in that institu- 
tion of 38 per cent. 

The mortality rate in the Cook County hospital for 1889, according to Dr. 
Heltoin, relating to 80 cases, was 36 per cent. 

These facts fully justify the proposition made by Dr. Davis that alcohol, 
instead of generating any kind of force or energy, actually diminishes any 
known form of force belonging to the living body. 

It is clearly apparent that alcohol, instead of supporting the vitality of our 
patients and saving life, as the profession have been led to believe, not by 
the results of experimental inquiry, but from the propagation of theories 
based upon false assumptions, as has been clearly shown by modern physi- 
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ological inquiries, has more:than doubled the mortality rate of those mala- 
dies in which its use has been supposed to be especially indicated. It is 
certainly important that the attention of the medical profession should be 
earnestly called to the consideration of this important question, and it is to 
be hoped that the time may not be far distant when the intelligent and edu- 
cated medical man would as soon think of administering a dose of typho- 
toxine, or any other ptomaine, or putrefactive product, as to propose to give 
his patient any form of alcohol, which is itself one of the common, and by no 
means the least, toxic of the products of microbic action. 

I have received a large number of expressions of opinion respecting the 
non-utility of alcohol as a remedy for disease, and a still larger number con- 
demning its indiscriminate use, and assigning to it a very small utility in 
therapeutics. Many thinking physicians are coming to agree with the emi- 
nent Dr. Lankester, M.R.C.S., in the belief that “disease is much more 
successfully combated without the use of stimulants (alcoholics) than with 
them.” 

Dr. F, F. Richie, another English surgeon, medical officer of health at 
Leek, a large manufacturing town, states that he has not, “for ten or 
twelve years, lost a single patient from typhoid fever, and has never given a 
drop of stimulant” in this disease, but has invariably seen his patients re- 
cover “far quicker than used to be the case in former days when a large 
stimulant was given.” 

Dr. L. M. Bennett, an English physician, stated a few years ago his belief 
that “there is no curable disease but that may be better cured without alco- 
hol than with it.” 

I might add many pages of similar testimonies, but these are sufficient to 
show the trend of opinion among intelligent and experienced practitioners. 
There is a growing feeling among observing practitioners that alcohol is a 
delusive remedy, and that it may not only be very well dispensed with, even 
in the treatment of diseases in which it has heretofore been considered in- 
dispensable, but that its use even in these cases is highly detrimental rather 
than beneficial. It is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when alco- 
hol will be as thoroughly discarded from the category of rational therapeu- 
tic means as have been tobacco and half a dozen other drugs which, a halt 
century ago, were regarded as among the most important remedial meas- 
ures, 
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Door OF SCIENTTEIC™ INVES PE 
GATIONS CONCERNING THE EFFECTS 
OF ALCOHOL ON THE LIVING HUMAN 
SYSTEM. 


BY N. S. DAVIS, A.M., M.D., LL.D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DURING the last fifty years our knowledge of organic and analytic chem- 
istry, together with the invention and application of instruments of preci- 
sion for conducting chemical, physiological, and pathological investigations, 
has increased with great rapidity. 

Paré passu with each step in this rapid progress in developing the meth- 
ods and means for strictly scientific research has alcohol as it exists in the 
fermented and distilled liquors attracted attention and investigation. Such 
investigation early demonstrated it to be a simple carbo-hydrate, consisting 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and in a pure undiluted state actively de- 
structive to both vegetable and animal life. It was found not only to 
destroy the vitality of such animal tissues as it came in contact with, but to 
retard or prevent their decay after their death. Further investigation, 
aided by the microscope, proved it to be exclusively the product of the 
action of bacteria on saccharine matter in the process called fermentation. 
It displays but feeble affinity for the oxygen or nitrogen of the atmosphere 
at ordinary temperatures, but a very strong affinity for water and both veg- 
etable and animal albumens. When largely diluted, as in the various fer- 
mented and distilled liquors in use, it may be introduced into the living 
human system through the stomach, and its effects investigated with all the 
accuracy afforded by modern chemical and philosophical methods. The 
presence of diluted alcohol in the human stomach directly diminishes the 
digestive power of the pepsin, as shown by many investigators and more 
recently by Hugouneng (Lyon Medzcal, March 1, 1892), and it holds in 
check the secretion of gastric juice until it is absorbed, when the secretion 
returns, This appears to have been clearly shown by Gluzinski (“ Deutches 
Archiv. fur klinische Medicin,” B. 29, p. 423, Leipzig), who experimented on 
the human stomach by administering moderate quantities of alcohol with 
food and withdrawing the contents of the stomach for examination at differ- 
ent periods of time. He found that the alcohol rapidly disappeared from 
the stomach by absorption, as there was neither aldehyde nor other prod- 
ucts of alcoholic oxidation in the stomach contents, and very little diges- 
tion of albumen. But when the alcohol had been entirely removed a rapid 
increase in the acid secretion of gastric juice took place and active digestion 
followed ; and in some instances the secretion continued after the digestion 
of food was completed, It is evident that the direct contact of the alcohol 
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with the gastric mucous membrane caused dilatation or congestion of the 
‘vessels and tubules, thereby checking the secretion so long as such contact 
remained, but as soongas it had been removed by absorption the congested 
vessels yielded a more rapid flow of secretion than natural. It is evident 
also that if the contact of the alcohol should be repeated daily, or several 
times a day for any considerable length of time, the gastric mucous mem- 
brane would become permanently congested and its secretion perverted, as 
seen in all cases of chronic alcoholism. The alcohol absorbed from the 
contents of the stomach is carried by the portal veins in part directly to the 
ascending vena cava and right cavities of the heart, and in part indirectly 
after distribution through the liver. From the right cavities of the heart it 
is carried with the current of blood through the lungs to the left cavities of 
the heart, and from thence to every part and tissue of the living body un- 
changed in form or composition. 

Since Dr. Percy, many years since, so clearly demonstrated the presence 
of free alcohol in the brains of drinkers other investigators have found it 
present in the liver, spleen, kidneys, lungs, and muscles. Dr, J. E. Usher, 
in his recent work on Alcoholism and its Treatment, says: ‘“ In several 
cases, after death, I have been present when pure alcohol was obtained by 
simple distillation.” That it does thus circulate with the blood through all 
the tissues of the body is further proved by the fact that it is readily de- 
tected in the eliminations from the lungs, skin, kidneys, and the glandular 
secretions generally. Conceding the well-established fact that diluted alco- 
hol undergoes no digestive change in the stomach, but is rapidly absorbed 
and carried with the blood into all the tissues of the body, three questions 
of paramount importance are presented for solution: 3st. What are the 
effects of its presence on the blood itself? 2d. What are the direct effects 
of its presence on the various structures to which it is carried ? 3d. What 
are the secondary or remote effects of its protracted presence as in cases of 
habitual or frequent repetitional use ? 

In answering the first of these questions the fact, conceded by all chem- 
ists, that alcohol displays a strong affinity for the water, albumen, and hem- 
oglobin of the blood must be kept in mind. Hence its presence in contact 
with these constituents of the blood could hardly fail to alter either their 
forms or functions or both. 

Using the microscope Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, early claimed 
that the presence of alcohol altered the natural contour of the red corpus- 
cles and promoted their disintegration. Virchow in studying the condition 
of the blood drawn from an inebriate, says he found “ a decrease of water 
and an increase of fibrine and of colored clots.” Dr. J. E. Usher, in his 
work, previously quoted, while prosecuting a series of experiments on 
the blood of persons affected with chronic alcoholism, says: “ Repeatedly 
the red corpuscles were found to be irregular in outline, presenting a con- 
tracted or shrunken surface. Apparently a partial coagulation had taken 
place, with a decided diminution in size. .... The chief pathological 
changes noted are to be found in a contraction of the cells, with some evi- 
dent exudation of the coloring matter, and an entire loss of their normal 
outline. The leucocytes offer a striking contrast, being more numerous; 
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but, instead of disorganization, these cells indicate that a coagulation of the 
nuclei has taken place, and they seem to be enlarged or swollen in a sur- 
prising degree.” He states further that the blood examined was less 
alkaline than normal, and that crystals wereaugmented in quantity. Mag- 
nus Huss and others have noticed in the blood of habitual drinkers an ex- 
cess of fatty globules, and Usher says: “ Anemia is notan uncommon con- 
comitant of alcoholism, the blood becoming very poor and watery—the 
white corpuscles being much in excess of their normal quantity. The 
liquor sanguinis is poor in albuminoids, and the salts are usually in excess. 
So poor in hemogoblin may the blood become that it is not a singular thing 
to find the red corpscules reduced to 60 parts in 1,000 parts of blood,” 
which is less than half their natural proportion. In addition to the forego- 
ing changes in the constituents of the blood, the direct experiments of 
Prout, Bocker, myself, Hammond, and quite recently Bodlander, have 
proved that the presence of alcohol diminishes both the absorption or re- 
ception of oxygen, and the exhalation of carbon-dioxide through the air 
cells of the lungs. 

As the reception of oxygen by the hemoglobin and serum of the blood 
from the air cells of the lungs, and the elimination through the same chan- 
nel of the carbon-dioxide, constitute the chief function of the lungs, the in- 
fluence of alcohol in diminishing that function uniformly and in a notable 
degree, is one of its most important effects relating to its use either as a 
drink or a medicine. 

Perhaps no fact in human physiology is better established than that oxy- 
gen is being constantly received from the pulmonary air cells by the hemo- 
globin and serum of the blood, by which it is conveyed in the arterial blood 
to every tissue of the body, and by its presence sustains nerve sensibility, 
secretory action, and all the metabolic or molecular movements that con- 
stitute assimilation, nutrition, disintegration, and excretion. Consequently 
whatever diminishes the capacity of the hemoglobin and serum for taking 
up the oxygen from the pulmonary air cells, diminishes all the metabolic 
processes in the living body. That the presence of alcohol in the blood 
does thus diminish the capacity of the hemoglobin and serum for taking up 
the oxygen, is not only proved by the diminished amount of oxygen taken 
up and of carbon-dioxide exhaled, as shown by the investigators just 
named, but also by the early and well-executed experiments of Bocker, of 
Germany, and W. A. Hammond, of this country, showing that it dimin- 
ished the aggregate of all the secretions and eliminations, and more re- 
cently by Mohilinsky, who experimented on fifteen healthy young men, a 
part of whom were habitual moderate drinkers and part were total abstain- 
ers. The amount of alcohol given to each varied from two to five ounces 
per day. In all those who had been total abstainers he found the assimi- 
lation of the nitrogenous elements of food and of fat or oil diminished ; 
and, in nearly all, the retrograde metabolism or nitrogenous disintegration 
was diminished an average of nearly nine per cent. These effects are 
attributed by V. A. Manassein, Schmiedeberg, and Bocker to the influence 
of alcohol in inhibiting the systemic oxidation processes, dilating the blood- 
vessels, lessening arterial tension, retarding circulation, and lowering tem- 
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perature. The experiments:of Schulinus and Salzynski pretty clearly dem- 
onstrate that about ten per cent. of the alcohol taken into the blood imme- 
diately disappears, of; at least, loses its identity. As such disappearance 
is not accompanied by either increase of heat or of carbon-dioxide, or of 
consumption of oxygen, it cannot be from the sudden oxidation of that 
amount of alcohol, as is generally supposed. Moreover, alcohol at the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, or of the human body, displays 
but a feeble affinity for oxygen, while its affinity for the elements of the 
serum and hemoglobin of the blood is very active. And that this active 
affinity of the alcohol causes some important molecular changes in the serum 
and corpuscular elements of the blood, is not only shown by the decrease 
of water and the increase of fibrine, as stated by Virchow, but also by its 
retarding, and when present in larger quantity preventing the conversion of 
hemoglobin into oxyhemoglobin, as fully demonstrated by Dr. George Har- 
ley, of London, Dr. J. D. Kales, of Chicago, and others, Dr. Harley showed 
that the addition of five per cent. of alcohol to fresh arterial blood com- 
pletely destroyed the capacity of the hemoglobin for further oxygenation or 
for purposes of nutrition. Dr. Kales found that when absolute alcohol in 
varying quantities, from one to five per cent., was mixed with the freshly 
drawn blood, diluted with distilled water, it made no perceptible change in 
the oxyhemoglobin spectral bands at ordinary atmospheric pressure and a 
temperature of 98° F. Neither was there any evidence of oxidation of the 
alcohol, But when the pressure was diminished by means of the air-pump 
the oxyhemoglobin was rapidly reduced by surrendering its oxygen, which 
did not combine with the elements of the alcohol present, but escaped in a 
free state. It was further shown that when the oxyhemoglobin was reduced 
in contact with the alcohol it was less capable of re-oxygenation than when 
reduced without the presence of alcohol. 

The second question, What are the direct effects of the presence of 
alcohol on the various structures to which it is conveyed in the blood, has 
already been answered in part by the facts quoted from Bocker, Hammond, 
Mohilinsky, Manassein, and others, to the effect that it diminishes in a 
marked degree retrograde tissue metabolism or oxidation processes and 
their products, such as carbon-dioxide, urea, phosphates, heat, etc. In fact, 
the results of all scientific investigations concerning the effects of alcohol 
on the metabolic processes in living tissues, have shown that its presence 
retards those processes more particularly as regards the nitrogenous 
metabolism dependent upon the presence of oxygen. The influence of 
alcohol in lessening the internal distribution of oxygen and in retarding 
tissue metabolism, necessarily involves impairment or disturbance of the 
functions of every important organ. Its influence on the stomach and lungs 
has already been stated. But in addition to those statements regarding 
the effects of alcohol on the functions of the stomach it is proper to refer to 
an unusually careful and extended series of experiments by Blumenau on 
five young men between the ages of 22 and 24 years. He gave the alcohol, 
diluted, from ten to twenty minutes before the dinner, consisting of soup, 
cutlet, and bread. The results are given in the Annual of Universal Medi- 
cal Sciences, 1891, Vol. 9, letter 1 p. 4, as follows: “1. During the first 
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three hours after the ingestion, the gastric digestion is markedly retarded, 
which is dependent upon diminished digestive power of the gastric juice; in - 
other words, upon a decrease in the proportion of hydrochloric acid present 
therein, 2. The diminution is especially pronounced in persons non- 
habituated to the use of alcohol. 3. Stronger solutions of alcohol act more 
energetically than weaker ones. 4, During the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
hours after the meal, the digestion becomes considerably more active, the 
proportion of hydrochloric acid markedly rising. 5. Under the influence of 
alcohol, the secretion of gastric juice becomes more profuse and lasts 
longer than undér normal conditions. 6. The motor and absorptive process- 
es of the stomach, however, are markedly depressed, the decrease being 
directly proportionate to the strength of alcoholic solutions ingested. 7. 
Alcohol distinctly retards the passage of food from the stomach into the 
duodenum. 8. On the whole, alcohol manifests a decidedly unfavorable 
influence on the course of normal gastric digestion. Even when ingested 
in relatively small quantities, the substance tends to impair all gastric func- 
tions. 9. Hence an habitual use of alcohol by healthy people cannot possi- 
bly be approved of from a physiological standpoint.” 

Glazer (see Deut. Medicin. Wochensch, Leipzig, Oct. 22d, 1891) has 
given theresults of an extensive series of experiments to determine the 
effects of alcohol on the urine and the kidneys. His conclusions are given 
in the Annual of Universal Medical Sciences as follows: “ That alcohol, 
even in relatively moderate quantities, irritates the kidneys, so that the 
exudation of leucocytes and the formation of cylindrical casts may occur. 
It also produces an unusual amount of uric-acid crystals and oxalates, due 
to the modified tissue changes produccd by the alcohol. The effect of a 
single act of over-indulgence in alcohol does not last over thirty-six hours, 
but it is cumulative under continued use.” Chittenden, in experimenting 
on dogs by keeping them under the influence of alcohol eight or ten days, 
found the elimination of uric acid in the urine to be increased 100 per cent. 
over the natural proportion. The effect of alcohol on the total amount of 
urine secreted is stated differently by different observers, some claiming 
that it is increased and others the reverse. I think these contradictory 
results depend upon the coincident conditions in each case. It is well 
known that drinking freely of water directly increases the flow of -urine ; 
consequently if alcohol is taken largely diluted with water, as in beer, the 
influence of the latter may be sufficient to maintain an increase in the 
quantity of urine. But if the alcohol is taken without such dilution the 
renal secretion is both diminished and altered in quality as stated by Glazer. 

The direct effects of alcohol on the functions of the liver in regard to the 
quantity and quality of the bile secreted, have not been determined with as 
much accuracy by investigators as in reference to the functions of the 
stomach, lungs, and kidneys. But that it interferes with such secretion 
more or Jess, and still more impairs the glycogenic and ptomaine destroy- 
ing action of the liver, is shown by the frequent and extensive changes 
found in the organ in chronic alcoholism, and the readiness with which 
habitual drinkers succumb to almost all acute infectious diseases, Of all 
the organs or important structures of the body, none are more directly and 
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uniformly influenced-by alcohol than the nervous. Carried in the arterial 
blood into contact with all the delicate nerve cells and fibres of the body, its 
immediate effect is that of an anesthetic, diminishing the sensibility and 
impairing the natural functions, both sensory and motor. That it produces 
these effects when given in liberal doses all concede; and if the dose is 
large enough or frequently repeated, it suspends all sensibility and action, 
and life is ended. Butit has been, and still is, very generally claimed that 
in small or moderate doses it is stimulating and tonic, increasing nerve 
sensibility and muscular force, and anesthetic or paralyzing only in larger 
quantities. The same paradoxical or contradictory effects have been 
ascribed by medical writers to all the anesthetics and narcotics as ether, 
chloroform, opium, etc., but just when or in what quantity any one of them 
ceases to be a stimulant and begins to paralyze, no writer or experimenter 
has been able to decide. And an accurate analysis of the symptoms or 
effects produced by alcohol in every variety of dose from 4 grammes (3 i) 
or teaspoonful to a half pint, will show that no such opposite effects are 
produced at any stage of its influence. All who are conversant with the 
physiology or functions of the brain and nerves know that all sensations and 
muscular movements are regulated by nerve influence. The action of the 
heart and the movement of the blood in the vessels are directly under the 
control of the cardiac and vaso-motor nerves, and some of the fibres of 
these nerves are excitors of action and others are inhibitors, and it is the 
. regulating influence of the latter that keeps uniformity and harmony in the 
circulation of the blood. All our voluntary movements and sensations 
manifested by the cerebro-spinal nerves have also their excitors and 
inhibitors by which we are enabled to co-ordinate muscular contractions and 
relaxations in executing all our voluntary movements, however complex. 
Equally true it is, that our mental actions as manifested through the con- 
volutions of the brain, are regulated by excitors or sensations, and inhibit- 
ors. Every individual whose brain is in its natural condition has frequent 
sensations, impulses, or excitors of mental action which he promptly 
inhibits or disregards. It is on the proper development of this mental 
inhibition that every person’s self-control and sense of propriety depend. 
If these physiological facts are kept clearly in mind we shall be able to inter- 
- pret more correctly the influence of both small doses and large doses of 
alcohol on the human system. Thus a moderate dose circulating in the 
blood, by directly diminishing the sensibility of the cardiac and vaso-motor 
nerves immediately lessens the tension of the blood-vessels allowing them 
to dilate, and by simultaneously lessening the sensibility of the cardiac 
inhibitors, allows the heart to beat faster, but the efficiency of the circula- 
tion is diminished in proportion to the vascular dilatation and the cardiac 
frequency. At the same moment the presence of the alcohol is diminishing 
the sensibility of the cerebro-spinal nerves of ordinary sensation and conse- 
quently the individual is less conscious of cold, heat, pain, weariness, weak- 
ness, or even of his own body-weight, not because the alcohol either warms 
or cools or strengthens, as is popularly supposed, but simply because it 
diminishes the sensibility of the nervous channels through which all sensa- 
tions or impressions are conveyed to the seat of consciousness in the brain. 
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At the same time the alcohol in the same moderate dose is so far diminishing 
the sensibility of the mental part of the brain itself as to impair both the 
acuteness of mentalimpressions and the mental inhibition ; thereby impart- 
ing a feeling of ease, lightness, and lessened self-control, that makes the 
person feel as though he could move with less resistance and accomplish 
more in a given time than before he took the alcohol. It is exactly this 
diminished cerebral and nerve sensibility produced by a very moderate dose 
of alcohol, which inclines the individual to talk without reserve, sing songs, 
dance, or fight, in accordance with his surroundings, that make both him 
and his friends think the alcohol a stimulant. Yet give him another dose 
of the alcohol and diminish the sensibility of his nerve cells and fibres a 
little more, and he still thinks he could do more and do it faster, while the 
greater loss of self-control and muscular co-ordination renders him incapa- 
ble of either walking or talking with steadiness. Give him another dose 
and he soon sinks into a state of complete anesthesia with neither muscular 
power nor mental consciousness. The process from the beginning to the 
end is one of progressively diminished nerve sensibility and action, with no 
stage of increased force either physical or mental. The truth of this has 
been abundantly demonstrated on every field of human labor, civil and 
military, physical and mental. And it is further demonstrated by the 
results of the most accurately devised experiments conducted by Prout, 
Bocker, Hammond, Richardson, Ridge, Anstie, Harley, Sidney-Ringer, 
Dubois, Fife, Lauder-Brunton, Martin, Parkes and Wallowics, H. C. 
Wood, Reichert, Vierodt, Hervier and St. Layer, Smith, Perrin, and 
Lehmann. After carefully reviewing the work of all these in the Dublin 
Fournal of Medical Science, September, 1891, Dr. E. MacDowel Cosgrave 
concludes that “contrary to what has been and is supposed, it is found, 
from all these researches, that small doses of alcohol produce, from the first, 
a narcotic rather than a stimulating effect.” 

But I must hasten to the answer of the third question, namely, What are 
the secondary or remote effects of the protracted presence of alcohol in the 
system, as in the case of habitual drinkers? From what has been already 
said regarding the direct action of alcohol on the constituents of the blood, 
the internal distribution of oxygen, and on the metabolic or molecular 
changes in the tissues, we should expect its protracted use would produce 
structural changes of importance in every living structure of the body. And 
unfortunately the frequent opportunities for examining the bodies of those 
dying from chronic alcoholism have abundantly verified that expectation. 
The blood itself is found impoverished of its hemoglobin, corpuscular and 
nutritive elements, with an excess of excretory products. The secreting 
organs, including the stomach, liver, spleen, pancreas, and kidneys, undergo 
fibroid, and sometimes fatty degeneration, with atrophy of their secretory 
cells. The lungs undergo the same fibroid sclerosis constituting chronic 
interstitial pneumonia or fibroid phthisis, though less frequently than the 
liver and kidneys. The changes in the muscular structures are more in 
the direction of fatty degeneration than fibroid. And, as remarked long 
since by Lancereaux and Trousseau, “ The appearance of the heart in alco- 
holism is quite special ; the fat does not merely line (or cover) the heart, but 
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likewise penetrates between the muscular fibres, and induces atrophy by the 
compression it exerts upon them; at a later date the muscular fibres be- 
come fatty.”” The changes induced by alcoholism in the nervous structures, 
both central and peripheral, are also well-marked and important. These 
changes are briefly described by one writer, as follows : ‘‘ The characteris- 
tic changes which have been observed in the brain, medulla oblongata, 
etc., of confirmed drinkers, consist essentially of a peculiar atrophic modi- 
fication by which the true elements of nerve tissue are partially removed ; 
the total mass of nervous matter wastes, serous fluid is effused into the ven- 
tricles and the arachnoid, while simultaneously there is a marked develop- 
ment of fibrous tissue, granular fat, and other elements which belong to a 
low order of vitalized products.” The same changes have been more re- 
cently found extensively in the peripheral nerves in cases of alcoholic neuri- 
tis. It is these steadily progressive degenerative changes in the brain and 
nerves that cause the habitual drinker so frequently to sufter from vaso- 
motor paralysis and so-called heart failure; from neuritis, neurasthenia, 
aneesthesia, paralysis, serous apoplexy, and various forms of mental de- 
rangement. Even the procreative organs of both sexes are found to suffer 
similar degenerative changes and impairments, as has been demonstrated 
experimentally by Mairet and Combernal, in Faris, 

In view of all the foregoing investigations and established facts I ask 
whether there is any rational basis for the claim that alcohol is either a 
stimulant, tonic, or conservator of tissue? Can an agent that directly dimin- 
ishes nerve sensibility and muscular contraction, in direct ratio to the quantity 
given, ever act as a true stimulant or tonic? Canan agent that by its affinity 
for the hemoglobin and serum of the blood diminishes the internal distribu- 
tion of oxygen and markedly retards the metabolic or both nutritive and 
disintegrative changes, possibly conserve or protect any natural tissue? In- 
stead of conserving, is not its effect necessarily degenerative, as we see 
everywhere following the persistent use of alcohol? These are questions of 
momentous importance to the human race. The duty and responsibility of 
giving them correct answers belong to the members of the medical profes- 
sion. In view of all the strictly scientific investigations thus far, I do not 
hesitate to answer that alcohol when taken into the human system acts di- 
rectly as an anesthetic and retarder of all natural metabolism, nutritive, 

-disintegrative, and secretory ; and when persistently used causes tissue de- 
generations that impair health and shorten life. 
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THEY who oppose total abstinence say that we abstainers have an zd/o- 
syncrasy for keeping up our strength under abstinence. I am constantly 
told this, and am adduced as a man who won't see that, although I can 
keep strong on water—that is the way it is put—other people cannot, 
Well, but I observe the revered Cardinal Manning, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and Dr. Nathan Davis, of Chicago—who remembers that great city 
as a small village—and hundreds more of active men all keeping up their 
strength on the same system; I see nationalities of strongest men keeping 
up their strength under the same system ; and if I turn from our own earth- 
mates to those of the lower creation, what are the wonders I behold? How 
poor is human strength to that of an elephant! A whale by one move- 
ment could cast twenty men stronger than Samson himself into the air; a 
pigeon would easily go ten miles to one accomplished by a man on foot; 
and the racehorse—but I need not push the point further, except to inti- 
mate that these competitors in physical powers are all working on the total 
abstinence system, and that if we wished to hurry them down in physical 
power it would be by placing them all on the moderate system of wine, 
spirits, or malt liquor. 

Is there an idiosyncrasy on this matter of alcohol and its effects on ani- 
mal life? Certainly. An idiosyncrasy is a peculiar condition of constitu- 
tion by which one animal body is specially influenced by a certain thing or 
by certain things which do not affect the general organisations of life and 
living action. Drinkers of alcohol, moderate or immoderate, are affected 
by a special idiosyncrasy, in that they have a penchant for one particular 
thing which gives to them a particular organisation, under which, like Oli- 
ver Twist, they “ask for more,” and getting more, stand at peril, always on 
guard, and even then always in danger. We have heard it said recently 
that alcohol is no more a source of danger than fire. The analogy would 
be good, excellent, if we could swallow fire, and if, having swallowed it, the 
swallower cried for more until he will slowly or quickly be consumed. But 
here is the difference. A man cannot swallow fire, and he can swallow 
alcohol, which latter being swallowed, he does cry for more, until he is 
slowly or quickly consumed. So the ancient fable compared the alcoholic 
fire to something that burned the vital organs, This is all the difference 
in the world. The burned child dreads the fire; the burned alcoholic 
couits the alcoholic burning. 
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This simile of fire: although physiologically it is but a simile, how true it 
is. If we could divide all living things into two sections, the infinitesimal 
section in the world of life that takes in alcohol and the mighty section that 
takes in none of it, and if we could see through the two as transparencies, 
how striking and instructive the picture would be. The alcoholic section 
would indeed be seen to burn most freely, until we came to those who, over- 
whelmed hy the excess they have consumed, were all but extinguished and 
burnt out. The moderates, they who assume to pity and despise the in- 
temperate, would shine out with a light peculiar to themselves, yet showing 
by flickering intervals how near their temperance edged on intemperance, 
and how imperceptibly to them the phenomena of temperate intemperance 
might be displayed. Practically they would all have taken the alcoholic 
fire. One would show how the alcohol brightened him up when he had 
“yun down,” another how it warmed him, a third a little too hazardous for 
once, how it gave him “hot coppers,” and a fourth would illustrate the 
fixed glow of the fire on his visage. Yet they might all be moderate men, 
distinct entirely from the dark, leaden, helpless collection who, through the 
moderate path, had landed themselves into the living death. If we watched 
them minutely, we should see, too, under the brilliancy of their superior fire, 
that their pulses were quicker than those of their fellows who let their wa- 
tery bodies, made by nature to work on water, depend for motion on that 
neutral and potent agent alone; we should observe that their brilliant light 
day by day went somewhat quickly and quietly down, unless the sustainer 
of it were somewhat more frequently renewed: we should observe now for 
a season they were blithe and gay, rejoicing in the renewal of their youth in 
each cup they consumed ; we should hear them boasting of their strength 
of mind and limb, and should not wonder at their contemptuous raillery on 
ourselves, our tenets, and our practices. Let us, however, be fair to them ; 
let us admit that if they are not such steady lights as we are they surpass 
us in temporary brilliancy. I, for one, am quite ready to admit my own 
dullness by the side of them; let us all admit the same, and allow the truth 
of what they contend for. They speak as they feel, and what else can they 
do? Let us believe them, for they on their side speak truly. The question 
with us is, why we don’t follow in their brilliancy? Why not set up their 
idiosyncrasy ? why not become imbued with their fanaticism? why not 
leave the lower and grovelling ranks of the creation at large, acknowledge 
that wine’s the soul of man below, and from our common mortality be made 
“half divine’’? What fools we must be to grovel as we do! What cow- 
ards we must be not to feel that, raised to such brilliancy, we cannot reach 
whatever height of brilliancy we like, and, without danger, stop there! Why 
stand apart? 

Well, we have a reason for our obduracy—nay, many reasons—which, 
dull as they may be, possess us. Let us examine a few of them, (1). We 
have trust in nature, and belief that we are not wiser than she is in regard 
to her designs. If she has made all the phenomena of animal life to work 
by water power, and has supplied all the conditions and appliances for such 
work, we cannot help it; it is the divine will, and her will be done. (2). 
We admit that man can change the order of nature by an instrument in 
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which there is a new and third element; we admit that he can produce by 
the use of this instrument, introduce a new kind of life; we know he could 
extend tnat new life to all life: to fish of the sea, to fowls of the air, to 
beasts of the field, to creeping things, and to all mankind, male and female, 
through all phases from the cradle to the grave! It is a wonderful art; 
bat follow it up. What if all living things were transformed by it into mod- 
erate drinkers, with the usual contingent of drunkards from amongst the 
weaker of them? What if all creation were made half divine instead of a 
few men and women specially blessed? What if the elephant were endowed 
by it with more strength and vitality and brightness of intellect? It isa 
sagacious creature and powerful; it would restrain itself to what was good 
for itself even better than some men. And see how much more sagacious 
and powerful it would be if man made it “half divine.” How useful it 
would be so superendowed. We admit the power; but, in our judgment, 
all creation works better without it, and as man merely belongs to all crea- 
tion, he too comes under the rule of creation, and is in like manner better 
without it. All creation does well without it; why should man be an ex- 
ception? (3). Looking carefully at the brilliant human brotherhood that 
supports the “ diffusion of useful alcohol”’ and picks up its delightful inspi- 
ration from that power, we are not entirely satisfied with the results. With 
the débris of that brotherhood, with its murderers, madmen, paupers, para- 
lyzed and otherwise death-stricken, we are so profoundly dissatisfied, that 
we would be led to close up the sources of such gigantic evils, even if some 
considerable good came out of the same sources; but we are not convinced 
about any good. “The diffusion of useful alcohol” is, we think, not proved, 
diffuse it ever so gingerly. The quickened throb of tife which changes the 


brilliant and exceptional community of temperate men can only be sustained 


by repeating the cause, and repetition is a fearful and sure degenerator, 
Repetition soon becomes automatic, it becomes rhythmic, and to autom- 
atism and rhythm working together there is only one end, and that end is 
death. To automatic rhythm we succumb easily enough without alcohol. 
The heart of man continues to beat from birth to death, without his con- 
sciousness, by no other regulation than automatic rhythm. The heart 
asks for blood, and getting it, goes on in its accustomed course. This isa 
natural act; a similar act may be acquired, and it is acquired in those who 
ask for alcohol, and feel they cannot get on so well without it as with it. 
Imperceptibly they become the temperate intemperate. They may be half 
divine compared with us, but it is a queer divinity. The very difficulties 
felt in coming back from the artificial automatic rhythm to the natural are 
proofs of the serious nature of the aberration, They who feel the want at 
particular hours, in particular quantities, and under particular circumstances, 
soon find that the more brilliant they become, the more they want the cause 
of brilliancy. The want supplied brings its physical cares. The heart beats 
more quickly.to keep the fuel of the body in motion, the breathing is quick- 
ened to keep the animal fire alight, and the alcohol, assiduously cumulative, 
especially in the membranes and in the nervous centres, is being laid by un- 
til at last what may justly be called an alcoholic organisation 1s instituted, 
in which the elastic tissues lose their elasticity, and in which changes of tis- 
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"sue degeneration proceed, slowly or rapidly, as surely as the earth proceeds 

in its course round the sun. We need not dispute, then, the greater brilliancy 
of the living organisation thus modified. It has its own seasons—its rise, its 
status, its decline. Our argument is simply that we do not ourselves wish 
to purchase the brilliancy at the cost it entails. We do not court a new 
automatic rhythm ; we are water engines by natural law, as all other living 
things are, and we feel it best to remain as nature has ordained it to be. 
(4). In all sincerity we do not see that by our plan we lose anything of value 
which the moderate drinker gains. We are emphatically free of his danger 

of coming, without knowing it, under the automatic rhythm of alcohol; of 

becoming temperately intemperate; of becoming absolutely intemperate. 

These, at all events, are advantages. Neither do we feel that by remain- 

ing, under the wisdom and government of nature, as water engines, we are 

vital engines of lesser power ina physical point of view, than we should be 
if we let alcohol diffuse with the water we take into our organisations. The 

balance of evidence as to strength, endurance, and precision lies, in fact, on 
our side of the animal creation; and if it be said of us that, in the human 

family, we bear the pale face, we may fairly retort that if colour be a sign of 
strength, and white be pitted against red, then the white face is the strong- 

est, as it is the most natural. To blossom like the red rose and darken like 

the mulberry, is not, we think, the outward and visible sign of inward 

strength, physical or mental. (5). We know, and all who are candid know, 

of a truth that, amongst those who abstain from alcohol, there is a steady 
vital activity which does not pertain to those who believe in the dogma of 
the ‘diffusion of useful alcohol.” The so-called temperate are impercep- 

tibly intemperate in so many instances, it is impossible, we believe, to say 
where temperance ends and where iatemperance begins. If we want to 

insure a life, we prefer the staunch abstainer to the doubtful temperate ; if 
we want to insure from accident, we do the same; if we want to havea 

man to whom we would entrust some great responsibility—the driving of a 

team, the supervision of fire, the protection of property, the tending of the 

sick, any post where there is most risk of failure, and the greater the risk 

the greater the search—we seek those who are absolutely safe from the ar- 

tificial, sell-inflicted, automatic rhythm, The abstainer’s health may be 

slow, but it is sure. He is lion-hearted as the lion is, and the lion—it is a 

fact beyond dispute—is a life abstainer. Balancing, therefore, the abso- 

lutely temperate with the temperate intemperate, and giving over the abso- 

lutely intemperate to those from whom they spring, we incline to forfeit brill- 

iancy in favour of solidity of life, and to be one with nature rather than two 

with alcohol. In plain words, we disclaim alcoholas being in any sense a part 

of the natural scheme of healthy and useful vitality. If it had been intended 

for that end, we should not have to manufacture it ; it would have been im- 

planted for us, distilled for us, delivered to us on the same gigantic scale as 

water is implanted in the ocean-beds, is distilled by the sun, is condensed 

by the everlasting hills, and is carried to us and to every creature of life in 

river, lake, rivulet, and spring. We are water engines all, and the Lord of 
lite is the Engineer in whose unapproachable wisdom we can well afford to 

confide, 
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ALCOHOL, even when diluted as in wine, beer, and cider, is a poison 
which changes pathologically the tissues of the body and leads to fatty de- 
generation. Ifthe majority of men are still ignorant of this simple truth, 
and are disposed to laugh at it, it is owing to their deep-rooted, pernicious 
drinking habits and the prejudices that have grown out of them. Men can 
always find excuses for their worst and most senseless habits, and interweave 
them into their ethics and esthetics. 

Some poisons are useful as medicines, such as corrosive sublimate, qui- 
nine, etc. I am one of those physicians that assign but a very subordinate 
position ‘to alcohol as a medicine. A continued use of alcohol, as in wine, 
for example, offers no benefits, since the pretended stimulating effect is less- 
ened by the repeated use, and the nuisance of chronic intoxication is in- 
creased. 

The acute action of alcohol is that of a poison to the nervous system, 
especially to the brain, with a paralyzing result. The phenomena of drunk- 
enness are transient, but in other respects are similar to those which are 
based on the shrinking of the substance of the brain, technically called 
paralysis cerebri progressiva, or dementia paralytica. It is true that in 
both these conditions there exist excitements, cheerfulness, loquacity, un- 
easiness even to frenzy, and raising the lower inclinations (or exciting the 
passions). But in drunkenness as well as in general paralysis these phe- 
nomena seem to be based’ more on the paralyzing of the checking centres 
of the brain than on any really stimulating effect. The pure raising of 
brain activity, as we observe in it strong normal mental excitement, al- 
though the checking plays some part, yet altogether it has quite another 
character more vivid and connected with raising the faculty of apperception, 
of activity of the senses, and with clearer consciousness. On the contrary, 
during intoxication our apperception and consciousness, as well as the co- 
ordination of the movements, are disturbed, the temporary intensifying of 
the instinctive impulses is apparently based upon the paralyzing of the appa- 
ratus of checking, so highly important to our well-ordered mental activity. 
Alcohol paralyzes the intellect, the sensations, and the will; but shows the 
contrary delusively to the dimmed consciousness. It paralyzes the percep- 
tion of cold as well as that of warmth, therefore it seems to raise our tem- 
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perature in cold weather and to reduce it in warm weather. Really it with- 
draws from the body heat and force and paralyzes its activities, the basis of 
its life. All judicious savants have long known this fact. We need to 
name only Dr. Richardson and the physiologist Bunge. Therefore, I can 
believe as little in its pretended stimulating qualities asin its pretended 
nutrient power. 

For years, as my school and other duties have permitted medical practice, 
I have administered alcohol as a stimulant in conditions of collapse and 
debility. But I have never witnessed an objective success. Subjectively, 
it is true, patients feel relieved in consequence of the abatement of their pain 
and uneasy feelings. But a subjective delusion is no cure. It is true that 
the effect of the imagination as a brain-power over the body through the 
nerves is an important matter not to be underrated. But it is an element 
in all sorts of medicines. For its success it depends only on the intensity 
of the belief. It imposes apparent specific effects upon both physicians and 
patients, and perturbs the judgments of men in general, because it acts un- 
consciously. Upon this depends the successes of homceopathy in the 
miraculous cures and of the so-called curative magnetism. With a good 
suggestion, colored water, and bread pills we stimulate, according to my 
opinion, just as well, or even better, than with wine. And we do no harm 
with it, while with wine we might. The physician before treating the 
human organism should take into consideration the question whether he 
may not hurt rather than help. How many reformed inebriates have re- 
lapsed through medical prescriptions of wine, beer, or cider ! 

Will a physician, for a doubtful medical effect, ruin a patient for his whole 
life? True, we may keep a patient by using narcotizing medicines of agree- 
able taste, as alcohol or morphine, which through feeling better, convince 
him he is better; which please him with us, but make him crave narcotics 
or become a slave of chronic poisoning. 

Physiologists have found that alcohol diminishes oxidations, and there- 
fore allows life with less food. On this the whole theory of economizing by 
alcohol rests—a real paragon of learned theoretical subtilty. Is arsenic a 
healthy food, because it makes fat and renders the skin fine and smooth? 
The red face shows degeneration of the paralyzed capillary vessels. Are the 
drinker’s face or obesity signs of health? Who proves diminished oxidation 
an advantage to the body, and not, on the contrary, a great disadvantage, 
as statistics of mortality show irrefutably? Is it economically more ad- 
vantageous to eat less and to drink more with more expense, and to be- 
come less healthy or even sick? The food claimed to be “ saved ” by al- 
cohol can only be carbonic hydrates, z. e., quite cheap aliments, as potatoes, 
etc., while albumen can hardly be “saved” at all. Common-sense using 
all the elements of the problem, soon throws over this famous economizer, 
and justly calls it father of poverty and of misery. 

The statistical bureau of Switzerland’s new cards for the causes of death 
keeps the medical secret completely. The physician keeps the name and 
writes down only the cause of death, and sends the card directly to the 
bureau in Bern. Our statistics cover but two years and only the fifteen chief 
cities of Switzerland, with about 500,000 people in all. For 1891, of 3,409 
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deaths in adult males above 20 years, 366 show directly or indirectly alcohol 
as a helping cause; that is, 10 7 per cent. ascribed to alcohol. At La Chaux 
de Fonas, an industrial place, it is even 25 per cent., or every fourth man. 
Of the 366 death-cases, only 188 were of the real working class, but 179 
were persons of the so-called higher callings (officers, savants, business 
men, industrial people, artists, saloon-keepers, etc.). Of these 366, directly 
of delirium tremens, 105 died. 

The consequences of the customary use of other narcotic stuffs, as opium, 
ether, morphine, coca, and hashish, are very bad. Lewin’s “ Narcotics and 
Legislation,” in the Berliner Klintsche Wochenschrift, 1891, No. 51, a 
most jmportant composition, should be thoroughly known. The vivid story 
of facts proves the author has closely studied and knows exactly the social 
poisoning as an expert physician. In the description of facts, I, unfor- 
tunately, must agree with him, but not so with his consequences and advices, 
We see here again that knowledge and judgment—facts and opinions—are 
separate things. 

After treating the alcohol question, Lewin turns to other narcotics. Not 
able to say anything better, we cite literally the following masterful descrip- 
tion of morphinism: 

“Naturally, these explications lead to a condition which, according 
to my opinion of the regulation of the alcohol question, as something in- 
separable from it, must too very soon give cause to a separate legislative 
act. Alcoholism takes most of its victims out of simple and skilled work- 
ingmen—morphinism from those who, by their public situation, educa- 
tion, and culture ought the least to come into the suspicion as subject to 
this passion without will and energy. This is the first essential difference 
between alcoholism and norphinism. ‘The second consists in the circum- 
stance, that the effect of morphine is not followed by those unpleasant, very 
conspicuous, exciting, and depressing effects which are produced by alco- 
hol. Thus, in the course of a very short time, a large congregation of 
morphinists has formed itself, to which belong some of the best heads 
of Germany, artists and savants, teachers at the universities, diplomats, 
officers, and business men. If alcohol hurts the hand of the nation, mor- 
phine destroys its brain. This state was scarcely known, when, at the same 
time as Fiedler, I first reported such a case in 1874. And, alas, how well 
known it is now! 

“Morphinism as a passion forms and grows in the domestic circle, 
and does not trouble the public in a scandalizing manner. But deeper and 
in more fatal ways the public life and indirectly the welfare of innocent peo- 
ple is hurt by the consequences, which the perfected morphinism is causing. 
It is said if individuals must suffer in social positions by this disease it is 
their own fault—but in so far as government can, it should not leave drunk- 
ards in official positions, still less so morphinists. The reason for such a 
measure is not difficult to see. Except perhaps cocaine, no narcotic be- 
comes such an exigency for the system as morphine. The hunger for mor- 
phine is much more urgent than the craving for alcohol. The drunkard can 
wait many hours after the effect of alcohol ceases before he is compelled to 
take a new quantity. The morphinist, however, when the time comes that 
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the cellules of hig system imperatively demand their irritation, is precipi- 
tantly and without resistance driven to a new dose, If he doesn’t receive it 
soon body and mind begin to suffer. 

“ Under such circumstances a judge injecting or taking morphine cannot 
follow the discussion and decide clearly, or an examinator cannot fulfil his 
duty and judge as he ought to do. Moreover, after a certain time, notwith- 
standing the introduction of sufficient morphine, the mental faculties suffer 
and the moral feelings are damaged. The morphine-taking racer audaci- 
ously acquires the prize on the arena ; the morphine-taking surgeon elegantly 
performs the operation ; the clinical teacher ingeniously puts the diagnosis 
—yet they are lost men, to whom the morphine gives skill for a time, but 
keeps them on a slave-chain becoming shorter and shorter. Negligence in 
all duties, loss of energy and producing force, partly also a being brought 
down to a very low ethical standpoint, soon follow, and associated with 
many kinds of bodily ailments, at last render the picture of sufferings a dis- 
consolate one. Since a definite cure of this passion is brought about only 
quite exceptionally, morphinists are, properly speaking, to be always con- 
sidered as incurable people.* Such state, when the body, especially the 
central nervous system, gives the motive for continuing the drug, when the 
will and all moral forces combined are powerless to resist the body, cannot 
be done away with, or at least very seldom so. 

“The difficulty to make here a practical difference between wanton and 
medical chronic use of drugs is very real. One is a morphinist because of 
the pleasant state it produces, the other because it has first removed pain- 
ful conditions of the body, later it has subdued evil effects, and at last from 
mere custom. A third group take morphine because it controls their 
chronic pains, Unfortunately it is impossible in the public interest to sepa- 
rate these three groups. Proved morphinism or opiophagy, alcoholism, 
cocainism, etherism, chloroformism, chloralism, sulphonalism, and perhaps 
also bromism, ought to exclude from governmental position, All individ- 
uals suffering from them ought to be excluded from responsible positions ; if 
the caused pathological condition is far advanced, they should be deprived 
of their discretion, or they ought to be put into an inebriate asylum. I do 
not consider them able to dispose. 

« A thorough legal arraignment must wait perhaps till ipomsuuae becomes 
artificially preparable and therefore cheaper, and alcohol having played its 
great role, morphine will take its place. Already this plague catches some 
who in the sweat of their face ought to earn their bread, but not their mor- 
phine. Many millions of people are slaves already of opium! Whoever 
should doubt the nature or extent of this passion may look to China, which 
has been conquered and enfeebled by it in soshort a time. Read the de- 
scriptions of Prochewalski, to see how opium demoralized the militia, officers 
and soldiers, in Mongolia, The use of the drug is rapidly increasing, espe- 
cially since the northern provinces of China cultivate the poppy, and have 


* Here we must oppose Dr. Lewin. Our experiences are much better, be- 
cause we insist upon abstinence from morphine, from alcohol, and from all 
narcotic substances, 
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become independent of India and the indish regal prices. Beyond the 
oceans the Chinese have carried this passion and have given to Americans, 
men ana women, the opportunity to indulge in the same vice. In one large 
city of America opium-dens were discovered even for ladies, which pre- 
tended to be fine millinery-shops,” 

The acknowledgment of the truth of the theory of evolution is pushed 
steadily into the foreground of our scientific conception of the world; this 
in consequence reacts on our practical social life, and on our opinions about 
how to form the most advantageous human society. 

Therefore, it is certainly timely to make some contemplations about the 
relation of the aicohol question and of abstinence to the future evolution of 
mankind. 

We do not think man could adapt himself to the use of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, so that they would cease to hurt him, for the following reasons: 

Experience teaches : 

1. The general drinking and narcotic customs incessantly augment the 
production and the consumpiion, that is, to increase the daily doses, which 
every man consumes in the average. 

2. The “craving” (‘‘Sucht”’) which alcohol and all other narcotics pro- 
duce, drives to such augmentation with peculiar force when severe laws do 
not counteract. . 

3. Alcohol and probably also all other narcotics poison not only the in- 
dividual, but also his sperm, the germs of his descendants. 

4. The progeny of alcoholists, according to experience, are especially dis- 
posed to mental degeneration and to drinking excesses. Their resistibility 
against alcoholic liquors is never raised, but rather very much diminished. 
At first this may seem str: nge from the standpoint of evolution. Yet it be- 
comes at once conceivable, if we know, as Prof. Weismann has masterfully 
explicated, that the qualities and customs acquired by an individual during 
his life are never hereditary, except when the germinative plasma is itself 
changed. Then, however, not “a quality is transferred,” but, as in the 
poisoning by alcohol, the germinative plasma is directly hurt with following 
degeneration of the germ. The variability in transferring the dispositions, 
therefore, is not based on direct actions from the outside on the individual, 
but on the circumstance that those qualities which take their origin re- 
spectively result from the conjunction of a female with a male cellule out of 
two different individuals as new combination peculiar to the product or de- 
scendant—that those qualities are better saved when advantageous for this 
descendant than when they damage him; for on a long and healthy life of 
the posterity principally depends its preservation in the struggle for life. 

That abstainers live longer and are healthier than even moderate drink- 
ers of alcohol, is proven by the statistics of the life insurance conipanies and 
of the insurance societies against sickness. 

The drinking habit, as is well known, tends to lead a man to imprudent 
sexual actions, by which on the one hand he contracts very commonly 
venereal diseases, often rendering the woman sterile and. the posterity 
crippled, and on the other hand is kept away from matrimony and led to 
prostitution and not seldom to premature impotence—hence, it is not diffi- 
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cult for him, whotis not blind and prejudiced, to conclude that, in the strug- 
gle for life, man will never adapt himself to the drinking habit, but that 
gradually abstinence must triumph, because the drinking world will carry 
on things more and more extravagantly, and will for that be by the abstain- 
ers outrun. 

Exactly the same is true about the use of all narcotic drugs. The tem- 
perance movement ought to include all these in its combat. Lewin, whom 
we cited, has, it is true, another more pessimistic view, because he does not 
know the success of the Norwegian and Finlandian laws, and misconceives 
the temperance movement of all northern nations. But since in this only 
he errs, we can easily compose ourselves. 


I, THE ALCOHOLIC INTOXICATIONS OF THE HUMAN NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, 

The intoxication of the nervous system is conspicuous at the very first, 
often after very small doses. Alcohol is, in the first line, a poison for the 
nerves, and especially for the brain. 

Expert physiologists have stated that poisoning by alcohol paralyzes every 
activity of the nerves, It is scarcely to be doubted that the excitement 
often caused by alcoholic intoxication, yea, even the slight seeming irri- 
tation following the first glass, is based much less on an increased activity 
of the fine and most minute nervous apparatus of the brain than on a para- 
lyzation of the complicated checking apparatus, which usually bridle the 
ruder instincts and impulses, as well as often also the too quick and im- 
prudent running of the thoughts in the wide-awake man.* Through all 
parts of nervous activity, from the enervation of the muscles and the simple 
sensation to the highest activity of the soul, the paralyzing effect of alcohol 
can be demonstrated. In mental effects, the principal thing for us, alcohol 
paralyzes in the first line, and in the strongest manner the highest, most 
complicated, and finest, z. ¢., the so-called ethic and esthetic conceptions, 
conscience and reason, the reflections of which (that are the combinations 
of conceptions) are the moving spring of the highest and relatively freest 
will, because adapted in the most adequate manner to the circumstances. 
The human will is always determined by complexes of partly conscious, but 
mostly unconscious feelings and conceptions. All mental happening recog- 
nized subjectively, that is, by ourselves on ourselves, depends upon extremely 
subtle, combined molecular activities of the living brain-tissue, on the ner- 
vous cellules with their feeling and irritating threads, the nerve-fibers. 
Therefore, the normal condition and integrity of human will and the normal 
condition and integrity of the human brain and its functions are vitally con- 
nected. 

The acute or once happening alcohol poisoning of the brain is called in- 
toxication or drunkenness. The individuality of the drinker and the quan- 
tity of the introduced alcohol diversify the intoxication. From a little, 
pleasant cheering up the mind and weakening the disagreeable feelings 


* Bunge’s ‘‘Lehrbuch der Physiologischen Chemie,” page 125, 2d edition, 
Leipzig, C. W. Vogel, 1889. 
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(slight dulling of conscience and of consciousness of all mental and corporal 
pains)—through all stages of excitation with loquacity, of the dimming of 
consciousness, of the paralyzation of language and all movements—it goes 
on to somnolence, apparent death, and even to real death, if enormous 
doses of very concentrated alcohol were taken, Intoxication reveals great 
individual differences : one is rather sleepy, another cheerful and talkative, 
a third sentimental and soft-minded, a fourth melancholic and checked, a 
fifth boastful, a sixth irritable and quarrelsome. In all of them, however, 
the weakening of the higher, especially of the ethic and esthetic qualities of 
the soul, prevails in a prominent degree. Hence criminal statistics show 
that most crimes take place during intoxication, and that because to paralyze 
the higher checking apparatus causes the brutal animal instincts to rise. 
Hence the drunkard, too, loses the desire for the beaut*ful. In spite of this, 
intoxication does not permanently hurt the brain-tissue, for the molecular 
Ystorm produced in it by alcohol ceases by and by, if the poison has been 
‘removed from the system. 

All poisonings of the body divide into acute and chronic. A division, 
however, especially important, where the poison is quickly eliminated from 
the body, as in alcohol, while in steadily remaining poisons (lead, silver, 
etc.) there is no distinct difference between the two. The chronic intoxica- 
tion by alcohol is produced in two ways, partly by frequently repeated ex- 
cessive doses (acute intoxications, drunkenness), partly by the daily use of 
moderate to excessive quantities of alcohol without drunkenness. Zhe 
chronic tntoxication of the bratn ts by far the most tmportant one. Its 
first, lowest stage consists in two well-known results, common to all mod- 
erate drinkers who take small daily doses of any intoxicating liquor, like 
brandy, beer, or cider. he first one is becoming accustomed to the poison 
effects so that small doses, which, in the beginning, lead to slight, acute 
intoxication, are now no longer perceived. The second one, which varies 
enormously, is the craving, the longing for alcohol. In less sensitive peo- 
ple this craving is of smail amount, and®shows itself only by a very trifling 
unpleasant feeling, viz., that a usual agreeable enjoyment is missing. But 
in more predisposed people or in those already alcoholized in a higher de- 
gree, it becomes an always returning and always stronger ravening for 
alcoholic liquors. In heavily predisposed ones it grows to an unquench- 
able thirst for alcohol, which requires always larger and more frequent 
doses, and influences all resting circles of conception so strongly that ex- 
plications, confirmations, justifications of a more and more considerable use 
of alcohol are unconsciously obtruded upon consciousness and will by the 
craving for alcohol. These first two symptoms of the chronic intoxication 
by alcohol connected with the pleasant paralyzation of the disagreeable feel- 
ings and with the pleasant taste, which the daily drinker more and more 
finds in the alcoholic beverages—form the foundation of the insidious, 
siren-like nature of the alcoholic liquors. In men who only exceptionally 
take alcoholic beverages, these phenomena do not fully show. 

The higher degrees of intoxication by alcohol, which alone come into 
consideration in our theme, can be divided into two groups : (@) curable and 
(6) incurable ones, 
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(a). Curable degrees—To these belongs first a raising of the already- 
mentioned apparent resistibility (itsensibility against larger doses of alco- 
hol) and of the craving for alcohol. Further, quite gradually, according to the 
individual predisposition not before high or soon after relatively small daily 
doses of alcohol, there takes place a series of phenomena, of which some- 
times the one, sometimes the other, is more distinct: weakening of the 
ethic, very commonly also of the esthetic feelings and conceptions, irrita- 
bility of the character very often connected with emotional, soft temper, 
lessening of mental activity and faculty of apprehension ; one-sided, stub- 
born dogmaticalness, want of intelligence in general, brutality of mind, 
mendacity, inclination to rabietic distortion, raising of impulses, combined 
with diminishing of the corresponding production of energy, partial sexual 
impotence, rhythmical trembling of all muscles (to be noted especially in 
more minute movements), etc. This slow change of the nature of the ; 
chronic alcoholized remains unknown to him until, after many months of ; 
abstinence, he is completely cured, he is able to account for it. This - 
often, if at all, occurs in a complete way, after some years. In the higher 
degrees of alcoholism the character can become more than beastly, and 
show all transitions to complete mental disturbance: senseless jealousy, 
irritability and brutality, the most shameless recklessness towards weaker 
ones, especially towards women, the meanest cynicism, etc. In its highest 
degrees alcoholism can produce senseless wrath, with insatiable thirst for 
blood. Sometimes greater, sometimes smaller dullness of consciousness, 
feelings of anxiety, hallucinations and delusional ideas of persecution, especi- 
ally of jealousy, accompany these conditions. 

In the course of chronic intoxication, often completely unremarked even 
by the whole company of the poisoned, there take place, not seldom unex- 
pectedly, quick fits, which one has called delirium tremens (delirium alco- 
holism), and which suddenly betray the mistaken disease, hitherto slumber- 
ing. Usually, for producing such a fit, a disturbance of the accustomed 
way of the general functions of the ®ody is sufficient, especially of nutrition, 
z. é., a trouble of digestion, or the lying abed consequent upon a smaller or 
greater accident, or any other disease. The man in question must not 
necessarily have had an intoxication before, and not seldom has still the 
reputation of a quiet citizen, who does his duty, is respected, and, at the most, 
is accustomed to taking somewhat strong doses of alcohol. Soon after the 
derangement of the usual economy of life has occurred, he begins to suffer 
from sleeplessness, restlessness, anxiety, strong trembling, terrific dreams, 
then also in the daytime of hallucinations, especially terrible moving visions 
of animals and corresponding delusional ideas. The patient is often fright- 
fully agitated, runs from anxiety with his head towards the wall, will kill his 
supposed persecutors, and dies in consequence of refused food and deranged 
digestion, combined with alcoholic fatty heart degeneration, and with brain 
exhaustion, particularly if fever or even pneumonia is setting in, and suicide 
is frequent in such conditions, Usually he recovers after some weeks, and 
1 have often known the patient and also his family to think it a defamatory 
calumny when I declared the fit to be alcoholic delirium. To say such things 
was infamous, the man has not been a drunkard, he has never gone beyond 
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the allowec quantity, etc. Not till my prophecy was realized, and further 
fits of delirium tremens occurred, did they hesitatingly admit it might have 
come from drinking. 

Delirium tremens, consequently, is a mental disease taking place episodi- 
cally in the course of the chronic alcohol intoxication. Curing this fit of 
insanity is, therefore, by no means equal to curing the chronic alcoholism. 
However, the fit of delirium always furnishes the irrefutable proof of chronic 
alcoholism. But the reverse is not valid, for chronic alcoholism may exist 
in just the same irrefutable manner without any delirium, even without the 
precedence of any inebriation. In predisposed people still other mental de- 
rangements, as melancholia, mania, paranoia, etc., occur in the course of 
chronic alcoholism. 

(4). Incurable degrees——Chronic alcoholism usually lasts many years, 
mostly till death, since the only cure (the lifelong complete abstinence from 
all alcoholic liquors) is not only totally misconceived, but even in an incom- 
prehensible way is marked as very dangerous, and that too from the medical 
side. But if the organs of the body, except the brain, have suffered less, 
and the patient does not soon die of a disease of the heart or the liver nor 
of a fit of delirium, the chronic alcoholist may live many years. Jn case of 
continued excesses, especially in somewhat advanced age, about the fortieth 
year, or more frequently around the fiftieth, we sometitnes observe symp- 
toms pointing to shrinking processes in the brain-tissue. All such are to be 
noted, especially the weakening of memory and a general dullness and im- 
becility of intellect and mind. This condition is very similar with a pre- 
mature senile imbecility (dementia alcoholico-senilis), but may occur under 
certain circumstances in rather young people. It is incurable. As much 
incurable is the pronouaced chronic alcoholic madness (paranoia), which, 
under similar circumstances, often develops with delusion of persecution. 
On the contrary, a peculiar mental derangement, which looks very similar 
to the general progressing paralyzation of the brain, that is the alcoholic 
_ pseudo-paralyzation with inarticulate language, mania with exaltation, etc., 
is not by any means always incurable, and is to reckon better than (a). 

All this shows clearly that chronic alcoholism, as a whole, is nothing but 
an imperceptibly graduated disease of the mind or the brain. To him who 
might still doubt, it may be said, that the autopsy of the chronic drinkers 
shows thickened places of the meninges of the brain, gathering of water in 
the brain cavities, and in advanced cases distinct shrinking of the brain. 
Further, we should still like to point to the just published annual record of 
the Nether-Austrian State lunatic asylums for 1889 (Vienna, k. k, Hof-und 
Staatsdruckerei, 1890). On page 7 it is stated that out of 549 men received 
in 1889 in the State lunatic asylum of Vienna, 135 fell sick exclusively by 
alcoholism, and 84 under co-operation of it. Consequently, 40 per cent. of 
the male receptions was wholly or partly due to the beloved alcohol. We 
may at once add, that out of 115 fresh male receptions of the cantonal 
lunatic asylum, burghdlzli in Zuerich, in 1890, 31 (that is, 27 per cent.) con- 
cerned exclusively alcoholic and morphinistic (3) kinds. 


% 
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II. INDIVIDUAL*PREDISPOSITION AND HEREDITARY TRANSLATION. 


The more exactly we study the drinkers, that is, the chronic-poisoned by 
alcohol, the more we are convinced how enormously the individual disposi- 
tions differ (that is, the kind of reactions by the effect of alcohol on man), 
and on how different and complicated causes this disposition is based, 

One is intoxicated easily by small quantities, and is believed by the pub- 
lic to be peculiarly unable to resist; but he is often the least endangered, if 
he, in the rest, is in ethic respects well disposed and possesses an ordinary 
will, especially if the craving is not exceptionally quick developed in him. 
Another apparently stands ordinary quantities, but becomes in a short time 
“craving ”’ (siichtig), that is, there is developed in him very early an irresist- 
ible longing for larger and larger quantities of more and more concen- 
trated alcohol. This intense and early development of the craving has 
been called dipsomania; it is always the proof of a heavy hereditary bur- 
dening, and very often appears only periodically (periodical inebriety, 
“ Quartal-Trinker’’), That this intense craving offers one of the greatest 
dangers, is without doubt. Another man is neither soon intoxicated nor in 
any special degree craving, but yet very deficient in ethic respect, weak 
of character, careless, unable to consider earnestly important problems of 
his future life. He is also very much endangered and simply becomes a 
drunkard by the saloon-habits and the compulsory drinking of our society. 
In a large majority of our drinkers the trouble is still another one; they are 
simply the victims of human rage of imitation, of our social-drinking habits 
with their compulsory drinking connected with vainglory and braggartism,. 
as well as of the popular delusion, that alcoholic liquors are healthy fortify- 
ing means. An extraordinarily insidious trap lies in the conspicuous, 
considerable faculty of resistance of certain people, who are able to consume 
large quantities of alcohol without getting intoxicated. They finally be- 
come chronic alcoholists, without observing it, without having had any in- 
toxication; they seduce many others and endanger their progeny in especially 
high degree by the considerable alcoholization of the tissues of their system. 
Such people very often die of alcoholic degeneration of-the heart, of the 
liver, etc., without having previously betrayed any considerable degree of 
chronic alcoholism of the brain, because in them other organs of the body 
are very often more inclined to alcoholic degeneration than the brain. In 
these things there are many individual differences. That poverty and mis- 
fortune often promote inebriety, we will not deny, but this cause has been 
immensely exaggerated by certain tendencies. Usually it is on the contrary 
the inebriety which produces poverty. In very many cases the drinking 
habit and poverty are the two sister-products of badly predisposed brains, 
which fall as victims of our drinking habits. In well-off people, however, 
alcoholism rages scarcely less than in poor people. 

It is already well known that inebriety, the chronic poisoning by alcohol, 
is transferred by the degeneration of the semen of man and of the ovaries 
of woman to the progeny of the drunkard. It is true it very frequently 
causes in the descendants the above-mentioned irresistible longing for alco- 
hol, but also a variety of other diseases, the children of the drunkards per- 
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ishing in large percentage of debility of life, dwarfed growth, idiocy, mental 
diseases, and so forth. In modern times these facts have received an essen- 
tial support by statistical investigations of a most careful kind, among 
whicn the incredulous may take to heart especially the following : 

Professor Demme, in Berne, “ The Influence of Alcohol on the Organ- 
ism of the Child.’ Stuttgart, 1891. 

Dr. M. Legrain, “ Heredity and Alcoholism.” Paris, 1889. 

Dr. P. Garnier, “ Insanity at Paris.” Paris, 1890. 

For our question it is especially important to note the hereditary trans- 
lation of the irresistible craving on the children by a father or a mother, 
who themselves did not possess this craving, but were drinkers only by 
custom or sociability. Very important for us is further the fact that in 
mental respects abnormally disposed people (psychopaths), as a rule, cannot 
bear alcoholic beverages and become very easily inebriated. 


Ill, INEBRIETY IN ITS RELATION TO PSYCHOPATHIA AND INSANITY. 


We have seen that the chronic poisoning by alcohol can produce not 
only the typical delirium tremens, but still other forms of mental troubles. 
Almost of the same great importance is the fact that the psychopaths, the 
so-called nervous people, and the insane, as a rule, bear the alcohol very 
badly, also when their disease has not its cause in alcoholism. Firstly, 
these people become very easily accustomed drinkers, and then often very 
small doses of alcohol are sufficient for them to produce considerable 
phenomena of poisoning. I saw severe delirium tremens with public 
dangerousness in psychopaths after the consumption of quantities of cider, 
scarcely to be called very immoderate (one and a half to two liters daily). 
Especially characteristic for the alcoholism of the psychopaths is the con- 
siderable prevalence of the mental troubles, of the changes of character, 
and of the nervous derangements in general. This is so evident that, very 
commonly in them, before the tissues of the body are alcoholically degener- 
ated in a degree worth mentioning, we observe severe nervous and mental 
derangements, which sometimes look so similar to the non-alcoholic kin«s 
of nervous and psychical diseases, that the diagnosis is made very difficult. 
Yea, we can decidedly affirm that there are intermediate forms between 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic mental troubles, since the abuse of alcohol, 
even the simple use of it, gives in psychopaths not seldom only the last in- 
ducement for the outbreak of a slumbering psychosis, epilepsy, or a similar 
disease. We can, too, observe after the cure of such troubles, that the de- 
generations of the tissues of the body, as we find them in the other cases of 
chronic alcoholism, are absent or developed in only a very low degree. 

The just cited facts are of high importance. There are many more 
psychopaths among the drunkards than was formerly believed. The poison- 
ing by alcohol and the psychopathy help and cause one another, the one 
always predisposing for the other : the poisoned becomes psychopathic and 
produces psychopaths; the psychopath becomes very frequently inebriate, 
and produces drinkers. This unfortunate circle is to be abolished only hy 
curing the inebriety, that is only by abstinence, because a congenital (ii- 
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herited) abnormal disposition of the germinative plasma as the psychopathia, 
can as such not be, cured in an individual, On the other hand, a deeper 
investigation of the mental troubles shows more and more, that, by the in- 
conceivable graduations of the psychopathia and of the deficient normality, 
they offer all transitions to mental health. We find a quite similar series of 
transition between the formerly normal man having become inebriate only 
by seduction, sociability, etc., on the one hand, and the insane drunkard, 
the dipsomaniac or “ Quartaltrinker,” on the other hand. Nowhere is a 
sharp boundary-line. 

It was frequently pretended that the dipsomaniae is incurable. That is 
not true. The experiences of the well-conducted establishments for the 
cure of drunkards (vide Christiania record, I. c., page 208, discourse of 
pastor Hirsch in Lintorf; besides this the first annual report, 1890, of the 
asylum for curing drunkards in Ellikon on the Thur), prove the curability of 
dipsomania. By abstinence the dipsomaniac is much better to be cured 
than the drinker, since birth defective in ethic respect and completely char- 
acterless. 

We step here before an important question. In the ninth report of the 
Zuerich Assisting Society for Lunatics, of 1884, as well as in the ‘ Corre- 
spondenzblatt”” for Swiss Physicians, 1890, April 15th, page 233, I have 
treated the importance of the constitutional insanity (psychopathies, dis- 
eases of character) which so often represent the transition to mental health, 
and I have emphasized how necessary it is for human society that such 
conditions are timely recognized, and the persons suffering from them are 
made inoffensive, ifnecessary, by limiting their liberty in special institutions. 
All this leads forcibly to the scientific conviction that the inebriate or the 
habitual drinkers are to be put in medical, social, and legal respect upon 
the same scale as publicly obnoxious psychopaths, and, therefore, are to be 
treated as mentally abnormal men. ‘The delirium tremens, the other alco- 
holic mental diseases, and even the heavy intoxication are nothing else than 
mental diseases, and, therefore, to be fully equalized to the rest of the ac- 
quired mental diseases. The chronic latent poisoning by alcohol, the 
chronic alcoholism with its changes of character, is in comparison to the 
just mentioned alcoholic mental troubles about what the constitutional 
mental troubles are in comparison to the pronounced acquired mental 
diseases. The chronically alcoholized submits to the force of his craving 
with the same irresistible surety as the constitutionally insane to the power 
of his morbid impulses. His will is, as soon as the inebriety has reached a 
certain degree, amidst our given social circumstances, just as little free, 
stands under just as strong a compulsion as that of the constitutionally 
insane. He is bound to succumb, 
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ENCOURAGED AS AGAINST. THE 
SEPRONGER ‘DISTILLED LIQUORS? 


Bes | Be DU NINGS MDL): 

THE theory that the use of beer and light wines will diminish drunken- 
ness and tend to wean men from the use of the stronger liquors is not a 
new one. Upon this theory it was that the early temperance reformers be- 
gun the movement, but they quickly found out that the drinking of beer and 
wine only led up to the use of the more fiery liquors. They found also that 
as the drinking of beer and wines increased, crime and pauperism and 
drunkenness increased, and that to do effective work their pledge must 
prohibit the use of fermented liquors, wines, and cider, as well as the dis- 
tilled liquors, 

But a new generation has sprung up that know not the fathers, and the 
old exploded theory is revived, and pushed to the front by its advocates 
with an urgency and persistence that would be commendable in a better 
cause. Their plea is, that these beverages are harmless and wholesome, 
that their use will tend to wean men from the use of the stronger liquors; 
also, that in beer and wine drinking countries intemperance is comparatively 
rare. To prove the utter fallacy of such a plea is the object of this paper. 

I. As to the wholesomeness or harmlessness of beer. Take the follow- 
ing testimonies of authorities by no means prejudiced or fanatical. Medical 
science and experience have demonstrated beyond controversy that alcohol, 
in quantities conventionally deemed moderate, is inimical to the healthy 
human system, no matter whether it be in wine, beer, or whiskey. Con- 
cerning beer and disease, the Quarterly Fournal of Inebriety, a purely 
scientific rather than philanthropic journal, says: 

“ The constant use of beer is found to produce a species of degeneration 
of all the organism, profound and defective fatty deposits, diminished circu- 
lation, conditions of congestion and perversion of functional activities, local 
inflammations of both the liver and the kidneys are constantly present.” 

It adds: “In appearance the beer-drinker may be the picture of health, 
but in reality he is most incapable of resisting disease.” 

The brewers, in their beer literature, undertake to show that the men in 
their employ demonstrate the wholesomeness of the beer, which they con- 
sume in large quantities, by their healthy condition. Quite the contrary 
is the testimony of disinterested physicians of large experience and obser- 
vation. 

The distinguished Sir Astley Cooper declared, as the result of his ex- 
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perience in Guy's Hospital, that “ the beer-drinkers from the London brew- 
eries, though presenting the appearance of rugged health, were the most 
incapable of all classes to resist disease, that trifling injuries among them 
were liable to lead to the most serious consequences, and that so prone 
were they to succumb to disease that they would sometimes die from gan- 
grene in wounds as trifling as the scratch of a pin.” And the celebrated 
Dr. Edmunds declares that the diseases of beer-drinkers are always of a 
dangerous character, and that such persons can never undergo the most 
trifling operation with the security of the temperate. 

This is disinterested and trustworthy testimony, and is corroborated by 
the most eminent physicians in America. A few years ago the Zoledo 
Blade published a series of interviews with leading physicians not known 
as specially interested in temperance, but physicians of large experience in 
dealing with beer-drinkers in their professional practice. These interviews, 
as a whole, present a very striking and powerful array of most convincing 
medical and scientific testimony against beer as a prolific source of disease, 
especially of dangerous kidney and liver trouble and of inebriety. The 
value of such testimony is enhanced by the fact that Toledo is essentially a 
bear-drinking city ; that the German population is very large; that it has 
five of the largest and most extensive breweries in the country ; and that 
there is probably more beer drunk there in proportion to the population 
than in any city of the United States. 

These remarkable medical interviews may be summed up in the words of 
one of the physicians: “ Beer-drinkers are absolutely the most dangerous 
class of subjects that a surgeon can operate upon. Every surgeon dreads 
to have anything to do with them.” 

In a line with this testimony of physicians, is the declaration of the presi- 
dent of one of the largest life insurance companies of the United States 
(Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company). Referring to beer, this 
gentleman says: 

“I protest against the notion so prevalent and so industriously urged that 
beer is harmless and a desirable substitute for the more concentrated liquors. 
What beer may be and what it may do in other countries and climates, I 
know not from observation, That in this country and climate its use is an 
evil only less than the use of whiskey, if less on the whole—that its effect is 
only longer delayed, not so immediately and obviously bad, its incidents not 
so repulsive, but destructive in the end,—I have seen abundant proof.” He 
then gives numerous instances to confirm his statement. 

In a line with this statement is the action taken by the Northwestern 
Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee, whose directors are wealthy men, 
residents of that city, where it is said the best lager-beer is brewed that is 
brewed in America, and who are in a position to know all about the health- 
fulness and harmlessness of lager-beer, as seen in its influence upon all em- 
ployed in its manufacture. Two years ago the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Company came to the conclusion that, for the protection of its own busi- 
ness, it could no longer grant a life insurance policy to a lager-beer brewer, 
to his clerk, to his book-keeper, or to any man employed in a lager-beer 
brewery. Why? “ Because,” say the directors, “ our statistics show that 
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our business has been injured by the shortened lives of men who drink 
lager-beer.” And so generally have other Life Insurance companies dis- 
criminated against beer-drinkers as extra hazardous risks, that a conference 
_ of brewers was recently held in a Western city to make special arrange- 
ments for insuring their own lives and those of their beer-drinking com- 
panions. 

What an argument against indulging in beer. 

The Sczentific American, which cannot be accused of fanaticism, says: 
“It is our observation that beer-drinking in this country produces the very 
lowest kind of inebriety, closely allied to criminal insanity. The most 
dangerous class of ruffians in our large cities are beer-drinkers.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. fohn Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass., though summoned by the 
License party to testify on their behalf before the Massachusetts Legisla- 
tive Committee of 1867, made this confession concerning the beer-drinkers 
of Pittsfield : “‘ I wish to say in regard to beer, that, while I think it not as 
intoxicating as other drinks, it demoralizes awfully.” And Oliver Dyer, 
whose remarkable opportunities for observation in New York City adds 
weight to his testimony, says, in a magazine article : 

“T wish to mention what seems to me to be a general fallacy, to wit, 
that lager-beer is an utterly harmless beverage, and that substitution of it 
for whiskey is a great gain. So far as my observation goes, I am satisfied 
that a German, with his brain soaked so stolidly in lacer-beer, is as bad a 
brute as an Irishman with his brain set on fire with whiskey. The paroxysm 
of the whiskey-fired brain is more violent while it lasts, but the brutality of 
the beer-soaked brain is more stolid and enduring.” 

The claim that beer is a healthy drink, even beer-drinkers are coming to 
recognize as the greatest of delusions. ‘Do you know,” says the Hon, 
Theodore Roosevelt, hoiding up his glass, and looking through the amber- 
hued liquid, ‘that there is not a thought in a hogshead of beer; that there 
is not an idea in a whole brewery? I mean,” continued the Civil Service 
Reformer, “that nothing of merit was ever written under the inspiration of 
lager-beer. -It stupefies without invigorating, and its effect upon the brain 
is to stagnate thought.’’ And Mr. Roosevelt is not a temperance reformer. 
Yet brewers declare that the use of beer is an incentive to intellectual 
thought ! 

Beer a harmless beverage! Judge White, of Pittsburgh, says: “From 
thirteen years’ experience in the Criminal Courts, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that there are far more evils resulting from the use of beer than 
from whiskey in this country.” While the Chief of Police of Boston, in his 
report for 1872, asserts upon the best of evidence, that many do get drunk 
upon beer, and not only that, but that “ the ‘ beer-drunk’ is the worst drunk 
of all.” 

Upon this point our enemies are by no means silent. “It is notorious,” 
says Bonfort’s Wine and Spirtt Circular, “ that our brewers seldom drink 
their own beer or the product of any other brewery. At.the places which 
they frequent, and at which they take their meals, or at public picnics and 
summer-nights festivals, which are attended by brewers, it is generally 
noticed that those men drink anything but beer. If beer is healthy, why 
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do our brewers refuse to drink beer?” And the President of the National 
Distillers’ and Liquor-Dealers’ Protective Association, in arguing in favor of 
a uniform license fee, maintained that there was as much evil resulting from 
the beer traffic as from the traffic in distilled liquors. ‘‘ Beer,” he said, | 
“ was drunk for its alcoholic effect. It was a slow, insidious intoxicant,” 

Listen next to the testimony of brewers themselves. One of the largest 
and wealthiest in New Jersey, who had amassed, it is said, through the 
business, a fortune of over half a million in less than twenty-five years, came 
to the conclusion that his business was wrong, and that to continue in it 
would simply be to outrage his conscience, so he abandoned it. He did 
not sell his business. He stopped it, and gave the following explanation of 
his conduct : “‘ My action is not the result of religious excitement or con- 
version, but a conviction of what was my duty. I suppose that a good 
many Germans will take offence at what I have done; and | am very sorry. 
The brewers, too, will be offended ; but, once convinced, as [ am, that in- 
temperance is the greatest curse of the world, I shall never again have 
anything to do with beer-making.” 

Now for the confession of one who was for many years America’s great- 
est brewer. Shortly after the great fire in Chicago, at a meeting of a 
hundred or more gentlemen, former residents of the North Side, where wide 
tracts of the beautiful lake shore had for years been ruined for homes or 
investment by the great breweries of that quarter, William Lill, a citizen of 
large wealth, whose thirty years’ experience as a brewer had placed him 
confessedly at the head of his guild in the Northwest, was among the speak- 
ers. The question being upon the rebuilding of the breweries, Mr. Lill 
said that he should never build nor own another brewery. It was a busi- 
ness that demoralized both master and man. He had found it impossible 
to keep sober men on his premises. It was a manufactory of drunkards in 
constant operation ; and the curse began in the brewery itself, where every 
man was a beer-barrel in the morning and a barrel of beer at night. He 
would have no more of it. He would be content to make less money in 
some other way. 

At this point an old acquaintance in the audience called out, “ Lill, what 
are we to do for that excellent ale of yours?’’ Mr. Lill answered, ‘‘ Do 
without, and be the better for it.” 

What do the advocates of beer say to this revelation? It is no new dis- 
covery that the beer-saloon is one of the principal stations and ticket-offices 
on the Black Valley Railroad; but there is great value in this confirmation 
of the fact from one whose experience covers thirty years in a great brew- 
ery establishment. 

Can that beverage, the manufacture of which demoralizes both master 
and man, be either harmless or wholesome ? 

II. Next, consider the plea that the use of beer and wine weans men 
from the use of the stronger liquors. Nothing can be more fallacious; the 
very opposite is the fact : their use but creates an appetite for the more fiery 
drinks. The issue is not what some papers writing in the interest of the 
brewers say, “ beer versus brandy, wine versus whiskey.”” There is no such 
issue, It is, and has always been, beer azd brandy, wine and whiskey, 
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They are not at all antagonists. They are, on the contrary, partners. To 
change the figure, beer and light wines are “the devil’s kindling-wood 
for stronger drinks.” By creating and educating the appetite, they pre- 
pare the way for the consumption of distilled spirits, and tend most certainly 
to intemperance, crime, and drunkenness. 

The drink-school is graded, beer-guzzling and winebibbing being the 
primary departments; passing from the use of beer to brandy and from wine 
to whiskey is but the devil’s promotion from one school of vice to another, 
The claim that beer and wine displace the stronger liquors is utterly false. 
The alcohol in beer and wine is as dangerous and poisonous as in brandy 
and whiskey. When Horace Greeley was at the head of the N. Y. 7rzdune, 
a vigorous article from his pen appeared one morning in that paper, urging 
young men to avoid the tempter in whatever form he might appear, whether 
as punch or bitters, as sherry or Madeira, as hock or claret, as Heidsieck or 
champagne. The young men on the editorial staff, who knew more about 
such liquors than their chief, greeted Mr. Greeley uproariously when he ap- 
peared at the office, and with infinite glee pointed out to him that Heid- 
sieck was not a different wine, but only a particular brand of champagne. 
As the laugh rang round the room, Mr. Greeley, who, as his opponents 
usually found, was quite able to hold his own, leaned with his shoulder 
against the wall, looking benignly at the laughing chorus, and when it be- 
came quiet he said: “ Well, boys, I guess I’m the only man in this office 
that could have made ¢at mistake’; and then added : “It don’t matter 
what you call him, champagne, or Heidsieck, or absinthe, he’s the same old 
devil.” 

Notwithstanding the use of distilled liquors has become fearfully prev- 
alent in all beer-drinkit g and wine-growing countries, there still are found 
those posing as friends of temperance who advocate the licensing of places 
for the sale of “beer and wine only,” as a remedy for intemperance, Dr. 
Chas. A. Story, of Chicago, in his admirable treatise on “ Alcohol, its Nature 
and Effects,” in illustrating the folly of such a course, tells the story of a 
woman who urged her husband to sell their old dog, or give him away, or 
kill him, as she could not bear the sight of a dog. One night he came 
home, and said: “ Wife, I’ve sold that old dog!” ‘Have you? Good, 
good! I’m awful glad of it! What did you get forhim?” “I got ten 
dollars.” “Did you? Good! I’m so glad you’ve sold him, Did you get 
your pay?” “Yes, but not in money.” ‘Not in money! What did you 
get for pay?” “T took it in pups at two dollars apiece!” 

So with a town that grants license for the sale of “ beer and wine only,” 
they have sold one dog, but they have got five instead. 

III. Next, it is said that intemperance is comparatively rare in beer- 
drinking and wine-producing countries. This is fallacy number three. 
That such countries are cursed by intemperance and the long train of evils 
that follow in its wake is susceptible of the clearest proof. 

What of Germany? Where, the editor of the Chicago 7rzbune says, 
“ Drunkenness is so rare and so infrequent that it may be said not to ex- 
ist.” ‘“ No drunkenness among the Germans,” says that editor. Let us see. 

Prof. W. F. Warren, who resided seven years in Germany, in his testi- 
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mony before the Legislative Committee of Massachusetts, in 1867, said of 
the students in the Universities of Berlin and Halle: “One-third of the 
students are once a week what you would call drunk. As regards the peo- 
ple, I can only say, that during the last five years drunken people have gone 
past my house, I suppose every evening, sometimes boisterously drunk, and 
sometimes reelingly drunk.” And the N. Y. /adependent, commenting 
upon the statement of an American lady resident in Berlin, that “there is 
a great deal of drunkenness here as well as with us,” quotes from a medical 
periodical of high reputation, significant statistics which show that the ex- 
tensive use of intoxicating drinks is doing Germany an immense harm, and 
to the effect that “in Germany no less than ten thousand people die of 
delirium tremens every year; that of the male prisoners in the country 
over 75 per cent. are constant drinkers ; of the female prisoners over 50 per 
cent. indulge constantly.” 

In Scrzbner’s Monthly, an article appeared some years ago from the pen 
of William Wells, Esq., entitled “‘ Low Life in Berlin,” which is a striking 
comment upon the assumption that beer in Germany is a public blessing— 
2 blessing (?) which should be still more widely extended in this country. 
In this article Mr. Wells says : 

“If the school of social philosophers who argue so pleasantly about the 
influence of beer and wine in making a people temperate, will visit a few of 
the most notorious of the beer and wine cellars of the German metropolis, 
we will guarantee a change of front in their position in regard to this 
momentous question. The curse of Berlin is its ten thousand beer and 
wine cellars. Many ofthese are the retreats of the lowest species of vice 
and degradation, and the resorts of criminals in all stages of depravity.” 

Of Belgium, pre-eminently a beer country, a recent writer in a California 
paper says: 

‘Belgium appears to be the headcentre of drunkenness and drunken 
poverty and misery. It is a little country, about twice the size of Los 
Angeles county, and has 5,500,coo people. The drink is beer, wine, and 
gin. In the year 1850 there were 53,097 dram-shops; in 1870 there were 
100,753; in 1875 there were 125,000; and in 1888 there were 140,000, more 
than half as many as in the whole United States. One dram-shop for 
every forty-four of the population, old and young !” 

In 1876 the writer was some time in Belgium. The workmen came on 
board ship to work every day loaded with private bottles of gin, in addition 
to the demijohns brought by their boss. In a gang of twenty-five to thirty- 
five men one was detailed about all the time to serve out gin to the rest. 
Every day one or two men would be stretched out drunk and asleep some- 
where, and there were a good many men more or less drunk always, 
When this was complained of, the merchants said: Yes, we know it, it is 
always so, and we cannot help it. We have to give them gin right along 
or they would not work at all. 

Yet in the face of these facts, a Boston physician declares the Germans to 
be the greatest benefactors of our country by bringing to us their beer. 

How about the wine-producirg countries? What of France? The 
distinguished American author, Cooper, wrote from Europe: “I came to 
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Europe under the impression that there was more drunkenness among us 
than in any other country, England, perhaps, excepted. 4 resddence of six ~ 
months tn Paris changed my views entirely. I have taken unbelievers 
with me into the streets, and have never failed to convince them in the 
course of an hour.” Horace Greeley, writing from Paris, says: “ That wine 
will intoxicate—does intoxicate—that there are confirmed drunkards in 
Paris, and throughout France, is notorious and undeniable.”’ Hon. Caleb 
Foote, of Salem, Mass., writing from Paris to his son, Rev. H. M. Foote, of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, said: ‘Persons here, who have been for years 
familiar with Paris, tell me there is a vast amount of drunkenness here, and 
they have seen enough to make them deny zz Zozo the theory that the peo- 
ple of wine-producing countries are sober.” The late Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, 
of Boston, who was for some time pastor of the American Chapel, Paris, 
says: ‘“‘I never saw such systematic drunkenness as I saw in France. The 
French go about it as a business. I never saw so many women drunk.” 
Robert Tomes, American Consul at Rheims, in his book, “The Champagne 
Country,” says: ‘‘I have never beheld a coarser scene of debauch than was 
openly exhibited at Rheims night after night, during the carnival, at the 
theatre, in the ca/¢s, and in the streets, where both sexes, whether dis- 
guised or not, put no restraint upon their tongues, gestures, or conduct. A 
rabid thirst for champagne, hot punch, and other strong drinks prevailed, 
and every one seemed eager to reach intoxication as the summum bonum. 
Success crowned their efforts, and untversal drunkenness prevailed.” 

France a temperance country! The claim is preposterous. 

But it may be said, this is the testimony of Americans who know little 
about it. Well, let us hear the testimony of some of France’s near neigh- 
bors, the English. John Plummer, an Englishman, writing from Paris to an 
English paper, says: “ During the few weeks preceding Lent, Paris pre- 
sents a picture of drunkenness almost unparalleled. The infamous orgies 
of which many of the cafés and cabarets are then the scene, are of an al- 
most incredible nature..... It is lust and drunkenness in their foulest 
aspect.” While Charles Dickens says: “ The wine-shops of France breed, 
in a physical atmosphere of malaria, and a moral pestilence of envy and 
vengeance, the men of crime and revolution.” 

But it may be said the Englishman is prejudiced. Well, what of the 
Frenchman? King Louis Philippe told Mr, E.C, Delavan that “ wine was 
the curse of France,” that he wished every grape-vine was destroyed. And 
the Count de Montalembert said, in the National Assembly of France, 
“Where there is a wine-shop, there are elements of disease and the fright- 
ful source of all that is at enmity with the interests of the workman.” 

Another prominent Frenchman, M. Jules Simon, writing in the de 
Travail, describes the drunken scenes in the cabarets of France among 
men as disgusting. And of women he says: “Even in France there are 
towns where women rival men in habits of intoxication. At Lille, at 
Rouen, there are some women so saturated with it that their infants refuse 
to take the breast of a sober woman.” 

As overwhelming is the testimony of French editors, A French magazine, 
called Lhe Work-a-Day World of France, says; “Drunkenness is the 
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beginning and end of life in the great French industrial centres. There 
are manufacturing towns (Lille, for instance) where the women have fol- 
lowed the example of the men, and have added drunkenness to their other 
vices. It is estimated that at Lille ¢wenty-jive out of every one hundred 
men, and twelve out of every one hundred women, are confirmed drunk- 
ards.” 

The Le Petzt Fournal of Paris, in describing the “ Drink Scourge” of 
France, says: “ The money-box of the liquor-seller swallows up, sou by 
sou, the wages that formerly, in the form of silver pieces, were hidden away 
in some corner of the clothes-press, to be brought out when enough was 
accumulated to buy a little piece of ground. In the villages the women are 
reduced, like the wives of workmen in the towns, to haunt the doors of the 
drink-shop in order to rescue the bread of their children from the alcoholic 
gulf.” In the same strain the Coms¢zfutéona/, a Paris paper, has an edi- 
torial. It says: “It is unanimously admitted that the habit of drunkenness 
has increased in France year by year since the beginning of the century. 
.... The tavern is a school of vice. It is from there that nearly all 
criminals emerge, and it is there that the great army of thieves and male- 
factors finds recruits, The French race is deteriorating. Men begin with 
wine ; soon the palate is pallid, and asks for stronger excitement. Alcohol 
is taken. In forty years the consumption of alcohol has tripled in France,” 
Of late years the drinking habit has increased so largely that statesmen and 
publicists are appalled by the problem which is presented thereby. Alcohol 
insanity has more than doubled in fifteen years. 

As with France, so with Switzerland, another noted wine-growing coun- 
try. The testimony is all one way. Take the testimony of one who spent 
several years among the cantons. In a letter to Dr. J. G. Holland, he says: 
“T have seen more drunkenness here than in any country I have visited, 
not even excepting England and the United States.’’ Dr. Holland himself, 
writing from Switzerland, says: ‘‘ Cheap wine is not the cure for intemper- 
ance, The people here are as intemperate as in America.” Rodolph Rey, 
in a book entitled Geneves, et Les Rives der Leman, says: ‘ Drunkenness 
is the bleeding (saignant) plague (or wound) of the Vaudois. This vice 
makes cruel ravages.”” Again, ‘“‘ Drunkenness is the curse of the country.” 
Henry G. Carey, Esq., Professor of Music, says that at a musical festival 
which he attended in Switzerland, three or four hundred musicians being 
present, “‘a large proportion of them were drunk, a great many of them 
dead drunk, quite a number of them fighting drunk, and more of them reel- 
ingly drunk.” 

Yet, in view of such testimony there are those who still prate about the 
temperance and sobriety of wine-growing countries, and urge the cultiva- 
tion of the grape in our country for the manufacture of wine in the interests 
of temperance. But the experiment in California proves the contrary. 
Already she has achieved notoriety as a wine-making State, and her wines 
are found in almost every market, and the same sad results as witnessed in 
France and Switzerland are to be seen here, and strikingly confirms our 
assertion that the theory of banishing intemperance by the general use of 
wine is a delusion anda snare. Rev, Dr. Stone, who went from the Park 
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St. Church, Boston, to San Francisco, with the strong hope that the manu- 
facture of native wines and their introduction into general use would crowd 
out the gross strong liquors and diminish intemperance, very soon was 
forced to say, “J am now fully convinced that this hope was groundless 
and delustve.” THe also declared that in the wine-growing districts intem- 
perance was on the increase, extending even to the youth of both sexes, 
and added: “There is no way but to take ground against the production of 
grapes for all such manufacture. This touches a very large and growing 
pecuniary interest, and will provoke strenuous opposition ; but we must save 
this State, if it can be done, from such investment of capital and labor, and 
from the unavoidable result of drunkenness, profligacy, and crime.” 

Rey. Dr. Patterson, of San Francisco, after showing that, in the wine- 
producing districts of Europe, the people soon pass from the use of wine to 
distilled spirits, says : “The same results are apparent in the wine-growing 
districts of California. _ In one wine-growing village of 800 inhabitants there 
are nine saloons. There is more brandy-drinking and drunkenness of 
young men upon brandy in our wine-growing districts than in San Fran- 
cisco. The notion of substituting wine for brandy or whiskey is all a delu- 
sion.” 

The editor of the Rescue, a California paper, writes: “‘ Wine-making as 
an element of wealth, has proved a delusion and a snare—it has paved the 
way to poverty and drunkenness only.” And the editor of the Pacéjic, in 
an article on native wines, says: ‘‘ Nearly the whole crop is turned into 
wine. The effect of this wine-making is beginning to tell disastrously on 
large numbers of those engaged in it. ... . Wine is not strong enough, 
and brandy is substituted, and the man becomes a drunkard. This wine- 
making is becoming the very curse of California.” 

In addition to these experiments of other countries, there is one more 
remarkable experiment to which we would call attention in the hope of 
dispelling the delusive theory of substituting beer and wine for the stronger 
drinks, in the interest of temperance. I refer to that very sad mistake made 
by the Parliament of Great Britain in 1830, when it passed “ An Act to 
permit the general sale of beer and cider by retail in England.” By this 
act any householder could, on giving bonds and sureties, and paying two 
guineas, obtain a license to sell beer, and on the payment of one guinea 
obtain a license to sell cider. Then, as now, it was claimed that this would 
provide for all a more wholesome beverage, that it would diminish drunk- 
enness, and greatly lessen the consumption of stronger alcoholic liquors. 
Never was there, however, a greater miscalculation. Within a fortnight of 
its enactment, Sidney Smith, who had urged the passage of the measure, 
said: “The new Beer Bill has begun its operations. Everybody zs drunk, 
Those who are not singing are sprawling. The sovereign people are in a 
beastly state!” And within a short time abundant and conclusive eyi- 
dence was found going to show that many, very many who were previously 
sober and industrious were made drunkards. Many women had become 
tipplers, and the beer-houses, as might have been expected, were but 
nurseries of drunkenness, shameless prostitution, and crime, and in a few 
years, the very men who, from good motives, but with mistaken judgment, 
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advocated and voted for the measure, took steps to secure its repeal, which 
they finally accomplished, but not until a vast injury, from which the Eng- 
lish nation has not yet recovered, had been done. 

If the friends of temperance would save this nation from repeating such 
consummate, suicidal folly, they must inaugurate a more definite and more 
effective crusade against beer and wine manufacture. Already these in- 
terests have grown to colossal proportions. 

Consider the large and increased proportions which wine-making as- 
sumes in this country. In 1840 the consumption of wines in the United 
States was 4,873,096 gallons; in 1890, 28,956,981 gallons. During the 
latter year (1890) the capital invested in vineyards and wine-cellars in the 
United States amounted to over $155,000,000, while some 400,000 acres 
were planted in vineyards, an increase in ten years of some 200,000 acres. 
California alone had 150,000 acres in vineyards and $78,000,000 invested in 
wine-making. a 

The magnitude of the work and the obstacles the friends of temperance 
have to overcome will be better understood by a glance at the marvellous 
increase of late years in the consumption of beer and the power of the 
brewers. In 1840 the consumption of malt liquors was, in gallons, 23,310,- 
843 ; fifty years afterwards, in 1890, the consumption was $55,792,335 gal- 
lons. 

As a result of this growth of the beer interest, brewers who a quarter of 
a century ago were small capitalists, are now millionaires, some of them 
many times millionaires. This financial success has made them arrogant 
and autocratic. This is very noticeable in the realm of politics. Here they 
have for some time been able to exert a controlling influence —altogether 
disproportionate to their numbers—in Federal, State, and municipal legis- 
lation. This has been, and continues to be possible, because, fivs¢, of their 
unity of purpose and action, subordinating everything to the beer interest ; 
and second, by their arbitrary and dictatorial control of the beer-saloons of 
the large cities, of which they are for the most part the real capitalists and 
owners. ‘These beer-saloons are used for the brewers as so many political 
club-houses, to make or unmake the political fortunes of candidates and 
legislators who may favor or oppose the beer traffic. They maintain a 
“literary bureau,” to disseminate publications advocating moderate drink- 
ing; extolling the benefits sanitary and otherwise of beer; and to ply 
legislators, the press, and the public with talse and misleading statements. 
» At the annual convention of the Beer Brewers’ Association, held in Bos- 
ton, May, 1892, it was reported that for this work they had a balance in the 
treasury of $52,188.91. With this amount a good many beer documents 
can be printed and circulated. 

These arrogant and autocratic brewers also teach insubordination to 
Jaw wherever prohibition or any form of really stringent anti-liquor legisla- 
tion is enacted. They combine to defend illegal liquor-sellers in court, and 
do all in their power to thwart and defy restrictive law. The Haddock 
murder in lowa is a striking illustration of this spirit of lawlessness and 
violence against legal restraints. As in Chicago, the saloons are the head~ — 
quarters of conspirators and anarchists, 
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The work before the friends of temperance is to arrest and destroy this 
beer domination. It is the most formidable single factor to be overcome in 
the contest for the utter annihilation of the liquor traffic, and as it is thus 
powerful because of a lack of enlightened public conscience on the fallacy 
of its claims, the first and indispensable thing is to disseminate light on 
the nature of beer, and the enormous evils resulting from beer-drinking to 
the public health and morals. The public must be shown that both brew- 
ery and distillery are evil, and both are harmful, because of the nature and 
the effects of the alcohol contained in the beverages manufactured in each. 
And inasmuch as it is the beer-saloon, especially the high-license and gilded 
beer-saloon, which is the pathway of moral ruin to countless victims, young 
and old, of both sexes, in all our large cities, and nine-tenths of the drunk- 
ards of to-day commenced on beer and light wines, if there is to be any 
discrimination in law, between intoxicants, in the name of outraged law 
and suffering humanity, place the heavier burden upon the brewery than the 
distillery. But, in the.name of God, let us take no rest, and give the foe no 
rest, until both are swept from the land by constitutional prohibition, 
Federal and State. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE IN SCHOOLS. 


BY HON. GEO. W. ROSS, LL.D., MINISTER OF EDUCATION, 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


THE Temperance movement is essentially educational. It required 
many years of earnest work to convince even those who used alcoholic 
liquors in the greatest moderation that total abstinence was conducive to 
the highest degree of physical and mental energy. At first the only evi- 
dence available was the individual experience of men under such peculiar 
mental and physical conditions as would thorougtty test their powers of 
endurance, but the proof was soon forthcoming that the habitual use ot 
alcoholic stimulants so far from increasing the mental and physical energies 
of the individual was injurious to both, and that apart entirely from the 
moral consequences involved, the total abstainer was the stronger man, 
Moreover, observation proved that the habitual use of stimulants produces 
two results: (1). Physical deterioration which predisposes to other dis- 
eases ; and (2). A degeneration of functions which demand their continued 
use. 

As a remedy for these evils, it was urged that abstinence should be 
enforced by legislation, on the ground that the State was bound to protect 
its subjects, even against the consequences of their own ignorance or folly. 
Where men would not learn by experience, they must be taught by law, and 
law it was held was a powerful educator. Of the soundness of this propo- 
sition there can be no doubt. Prohibition has been a great educator, It 
has at least taught the liquor traffic that it holds its position in society by 
sufferance and not of right, and that whatever society ceases to tolerate it 
has the right to overthrow. But while admitting that prohibition is an 
educational movement of the highest order, the introduction of scientific 
instruction into the public schools may fairly be regarded as the most inter- 
esting phase of educational work which the temperance movement has yet 
assumed. This must be evident from the following considerations : 

(1). The public school represents the greatest force in modern civiliza- 
tion. By its influences the tastes and habits of the next generation are 
formed and moulded. Within its walls, millions are taught to think in- 
telligently and rationally, and habits of self-restraint as well as of activity 
are formed from which there is no escape in after-life. In the public 
school impressions are made upon the child by which his course in society 
and his relations to his fellows may be irrevocably determined. Ifthe pub- 
lic schools of the Continent of America would but say with all their power 
that alcoholic stimulants are injurious to the health, and that they lay the 
foundation for physical weakness, mental inferiority, and moral ruin, the 
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battle would be won, and the generation educated within its walls would be 
sober beyond the necessity even of a prohibitory law. 

(2). The teacher is the greatest force in the public school. It is for him 
to say largely what shall be the mental and moral trend of the next half 
century. The ideals of life and character which he presents to his pupils 
will be the predominating features of the lives and character of the next 
generation. If by fact and argument he establishes the conviction that 
alcohol is not an article for daily consumption, but a drug of the apothecary, 
his usefulness as a moral reformer is vindicated and the work of the legis- 
lator may be practically dispensed with. 

Recognizing these forces the introduction of Scientific Temperance into 
the public school is a matter of the greatest urgency, and should receive 
the earnest attention of every person interested in the overthrow of intem- 
perance. The success of the movement depends upon four things : 

(1). A suitable Text-Book. 

(2). Trained teachers. 

(3). An authorized course of study. 

(4). An honest administration of the law. 


(1). TEXT-BOOKS, 


Any text-book on this subject should be framed upon the principles of 
Physiology and Hygiene, and should be strictly scientific. The functions 
of the organs, such as the stomach, heart, liver, kidneys, and lungs, which 
alcohol invariably weakens and ultimately destroys, should be first ex- 
plained, and then the effect of alcohol in perverting the functions of these 
organs or in destroying their usefulness altogether, should be fully and 
scientifically expounded, and, if possible, illustrated by charts and models. 
The order of investigation should be: (@) what is the use of the organ ? (0) 
how does it perform its work? (c) to what extent, in what way, and with 
what result would the habitual use of alcohol interfere with that work ? or, 
in other words, the natural and normal uses should precede the unnatural 
and abnormal effects. Ifa child is made to understand that the purpose of 
the stomach is the digestion of his food, and that by its thorough digestion, 
impeded by no irritating or debilitating element, the vigor of the system can 
only be maintained, and if it is shown that the use of alcohol impairs all 
the functions of the stomach and predisposes to disease, he will as much 
hesitate to use stimulants as he would to use arsenic or any other poison. 
Nor willit do to make instruction in Scientific Temperance a mere ap- 
pendix to the text-book, but, on the contrary, every page should be written 
with the idea ever present to the author’s mind, that the use of alcohol is a 
physiological crime, and that the guilt of the criminal can be clearly estab- 
lished by the manner in which his presence subverts the true purpose of 
every physical function. 

(2). The text-book should be written by a scientific man from a 
teacher’s standpoint. Its language should be clear and simple, adapted to 
the capacities of average children; its illustrations should be full, perfect, 
and in themselves works of art; its typography legible: its arrangement 
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logical ; its statements perfectly accurate ; its price moderate; its appear- 
ance elegant. No ghild should be asked to peruse a text-book that was.not 
a model of the art of the typographer and bookbinder. 


{2). TRAINED TEACHERS. 


In every department of life, literary, scientific, commercial, or educa- 
tional, there is a universal demand for trained men and women, and in 
none of them is the necessity greater than in the school-room. In order to 
meet this demand, Normal Schools have been established and liberally en- 
dowed, principles of education have been discussed, and their application 
practically illustrated in the school-room, the mental habits of children have 
been studied, and the best means of developing their intellectual powers 
scientifically considered ; every subject on the curriculum of studies has been 
analyzed in order that it might be so presented as to be clear to the mind 
and easy of retention to the memory, and as a result of all this it is univers- 
ally admitted that no one more than the teacher requires simplicity of ex- 
pression, facility of illustration, and a logical conception of the arrangement 
of all the parts of a subject in order to professional success. 

The pedagogical rules applicable to the ordinary subjects of the school 
curriculum should not be ignored in teaching scientific temperance, and if 
such rules are not applied faithfully and conscientiously, its place on the 
course of studies will be comparatively useless. For that reason every 
teacher should be required : 

(1). To receive special training in his Normal School course in the best 
methods of presenting the study of scientific temperance to a class. A 
text-book without a trained teacher will accomplish very little, but a trained 
teacher even without a text-book may be of inestimable value. 

Nor is the simple training of the teacher the only consideration. Ex- 
perience shows that any subject on the school curriculum that is not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be taken up in the Normal School, is 
sure to be treated with indifference afterwards, and, therefore, if a profes- 
sional sentiment is to be created in favor of this subject, it must be kept be- 
fore the teacher as of equal importance with other subjects. 

(2). The subject should also have a place in the estimate made of a — 
teacher’s qualification for a license to teach—that is to say, he should pass 
an examination as to his knowledge of temperance from a physiological 
standpoint, in the same way as he is now required to pass an examination 
in Arithmetic or Grammar. He should besides show by actual practice 
that he is qualified to teach the subject to a class in the same way as he is 
required to show his teaching ability with respect to any other subject. 
Given then a suitable text-book, with trained teachers to direct its use, we 
are now in a position to consider the next step to be taken. 


(3). AN AUTHORIZED COURSE OF STUDY. 


It may as well be admitted at the outset that the scientific study of tem- 
perance has not yet been accorded the same educational value as the study 
of the other subjects composing the school curriculum. As a means of 
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mental development (and that is what the authorities responsible for the 
school: curriculum have to consider), it is not assumed that the study of 
scientific temperance should rank equally with the three R’s. Arguments 
may be adduced to show that sober habits are more important to a man 
than a knowledge of the Multiplication-Table, or of the structure of the 
English language, and from a moral standpoint such arguments would be 
unanswerable, but schools are not established primarily for the purpose of 
teaching morals. That duty belongs to the home and the church. The 
position must not, however, be taken that hecause the bearings of a subject 
are chiefly moral it should be denied a place on a school curriculum. A 
knowledge of the human body, so wonderfully made, so varied in all its 
parts, so complex in its machinery, so well-fitted for the purpose for which 
it was intended by its great Creator, has been the subject of investigation 
by the greatest scientists of the age. Indeed, comparatively little is yet 
known of the hidden powers by which this machine is kept in operation or 
by which its efficiency is impaired. That alcoholic stimulants are most 
dangerous to its usefulness is universally admitted; that some of the pro- 
cesses by which this injury is caused are well understood is beyond doubt. 
A study of these processes scientifically is certainly valuable mental disci- 
pline, and at the same time conducive to good morals. 

But although it is not claimed that scientific temperance should be re- 
garded as of the same educational value as other subjects on the school 
curriculum, it is claimed that it should be given a definite place, not an 
ornamental one, and that the time-table of the school should indicate that 
place as clearly as is done for other subjects. The amount of time to be 
given per week or per month must of course be regulated by the character 
of the programme of the school and the general attainments of the pupils. 
While in the case of very young pupils, a short lesson daily might be neces- 
sary, in the case of more advanced pupils a fewer number of lessons might 
be sufficient, but in no case should the subject be crowded out, nor should 
the pupils be exempted from such examinations as are required in other 
subjects. Its honest treatment requires that it should have, as above indi- 
cated : 

(1). A definite place on the Time-Table. 

(2). A reasonable amount of time allotted to it. 

(3). That in estimating a pupil’s standing his knowledge of this subject 
should be fairly considered. 


(4). AN HONEST ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAW. 


If the legislation with regard to the study of scientific temperance were 
now vitally operative, at least twelve millions of children on the Continent 
of America alone would be receiving instruction therein, and even allowing 
that a large part of this instruction was perfunctory, the effect upon their 
future habits and lives would be incalculable. It would be too much, how- 
ever, to assume that this instruction is vitally operative, as the difficulties in 
the way of its success are manifold. 

(1). The teacher is largely influenced by the public sentiment of the 
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community he serves. If his constituents take no interest in the temper- 
ance movement, or if they disapprove of the study of temperance in the 
school entrusted to his charge, the probabilities are that the other subjects 
in the school curriculum will be made to fully occupy nearly all his time. 
In such cases the spirit of the law will not be complied with. - 

(2). The teacher himself may have personal objections to the teaching of 
this subject. He may not be entirely in sympathy with the policy of the 
law, and may find a ready excuse for his alleged indifference and neglect of 
the subject. 

(3). School officers and superintendents may share in the indifference of 
the teacher, or in the apathy of public sentiment, and thus defeat the object 
of legislation. 

The great law of development admits of no halting-place. Those moral 
forces which projected this subject into the schools in the first place should 
be exercised with redoubled energy towards thé administration of laws 
already obtained. Legislation is not automatic ; it is the creature of pub- 
lic sentiment, and is operative only so long as the power which called it 
into being maintains its vitality. No greater agency for the propagation of 
temperance principles has yet been devised than the study of scientific tem- 
perance in schools. To give full effect to that agency should be the sturdy 
resolve of every friend of the temperance cause on this Continent. 


HOW TO CREATE A RIGHT SENTIMENT. 


BY JULIA COLMAN, NEW YORK. - 


WE often hear the reproach that Temperance workers are not united 
while the enemy is united. That is because the enemy has but one object, 
to make money, disdaining all benevolent considerations. Our object is to 
find effective remedies for the great evil of intemperance. Many of the 
remedies proposed are superficial ; while the more thorough are often met 
with the objection, ‘*‘ We cannot wait to do that.’’ Some are discouraged 
because intemperance is increasing in spite of all our efforts, but to these 
we reply by asking where we should have been without temperance effort. 

First of all, what is right sentiment? If this temperance work is God’s 
work we ought to know His views and plans so as to work in harmony 
with them. We gather from the written Word that true temperance is 
self-control as to the appetites, and self-denial of hurtful things for the sake 
of better ability to serve God, ourselves, and our fellow-men. We find this 
sort of teaching repeatedly in both the Old and the New Testaments, given 
as plainly as it could well be given in the absence of scientific knowledge 
about the hurtful things, especially alcohol. 

In the Nazarite pledge the grape and “everything that comes from the 
vine-tree’”’ is shut out in order to exclude the mysterious intoxicating ele- 
ment. Science now gives us the required knowledge, so that it is not neces- 
sary for us to sacrifice the wholesome food, and science is simply God’s law 
in nature. 

A knowledge of God’s laws ought to aid us in carrying out His will. 
We all need that knowledge. Even Christians can hardly be expected to 
do better than they know. The diffusion of scientific temperance knowl- 
edge helps to simplify and unify effort. We can work together only so far 
as we are agreed. If some believe that a little alcohol is good, and that 
provision should be made for selling it, while others believe that taking a 
little only leads to a desire for more, and that it never should enter the 
human system because of the risk to health and morals, the extent of 
co-operative work between these two classes is very limited. 

If intoxicants are good for us, we are bound to continue their use. This 
is as certain as if it were written in the prophetic decrees, and if we believed 
this, few of us would care or dare to work against them. But if that ques- 
tion was doubtful in the past, it need be so no longer. We have the facts 
of science to compare with revelation. They cannot contradict each other, 
for they are both from the One great Authority. It is our business to 
understand both as well as we can, and to work accordingly. 

The late Willard Parker, M.D, says of such scientific temperance work : 
“God will bless the effort in this direction, for it is in harmony with His 
will and pleasure, as expressed in His precepts and commandments.” 
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WK WANT MORE THAN THE BALLOT. 


Votes count when it comes to getting any desirable measure formulated 
into law. We should ever be careful not to make light of them aS though 
they were “ only pieces of paper.” We must aim rather at intelligent con- 
viction behind the ballot, giving it the surety of subsequent co-operation 
and execution. To influence votes it is customary to distribute appeals and 
arguments in the form of tracts, often on the very day of election. A better 
method would be to take advantage throughout the year of suitable occa- 
sions, either local or general, to show the risk to life and limb, the loss of 
health, comfort, and property, and the detriment to the young which always 
follow the use of alcoholic drinks in any community. Specimens of tracts 
should be kept on hand, from which a speedy selection could be made of 
the best one for the purpose, and a sufficient number procured “to go 
around,” so that all can read. A notice of the distribution should be given, 
so that the community will understand its object and get the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from its information and suggestions. If it should seem de- 
sirable others may follow, but the entire movement should be both prompt 
and deliberate, and every selection carefully made to avoid weakening the 
case by the addition of impertinent nothings. Tracts so selected and used 
can be made a cheap and effective agency in the education of the average 
American community on any branch of the subject ; but miscellaneous dis- 
tributions are commonly nuisances. So instead of saying, as many do, 
“Scatter the tracts,” we would say, wse them wisely and judiciously. 

Occurrences that can be thus improved are only too frequent in most 
communities. Fires in tenement-houses, barns, and other buildings are 
often caused by drunken carelessness, and the item of fires in this country 
is so large as to exceed in cost one-tenth of the annual net profits of all in- 
dustries. But in Maine fires decreased one-half during the first fifteen 
years after the passage of the prohibitory law. The thrift question is 
deeply involved and worthy of far more attention. Drinking men recklessly 
waste time, spoil clothing, incur debts, and make bad bargains, and they 
hurt and kill themselves and others. Life insurance statistics can be quoted 
here most tellingly. In the dearth of other items the teams tied before 
saloon-doors can be counted and the loss of their time estimated. Aggra- 
vating personalities’ and all exaggeration should be avoided. Such com- 
munications will usually be welcomed by the local papers, though space is 
| sometimes paid for and considered a good investment. All such items can 
be supplemented by the distribution of pertinent and helpful tracts. 


EARLY EDUCATION. 


It is now freely admitted that one of our wisest measures is to do what 
we can toward making the children total abstainers, just as we make them 
good citizens in other respects, in the public schools. We do not always 
know beforehand which of the children will develop the desired character, 
but if we give them all a chance, we win many. Some of these will be- 
come practical workers and effective teachers. Others will give money 
wisely and votes when needed, They will know what to do and say as 
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journalists and legislators, as ministers and physicians, as nurses and 
housekeepers, without so much special education as such people now seem 
to need. Many more will decide not to use alcohol personally, will know 
in what drinks there is danger of finding it, will understand its deceits, and 
will be able intelligently to require from their physicians treatment without 
alcohol. Heretofore these desirable mental furnishings have been too much 
undervalued. 

But having this teaching in the schools does not relieve us from personal 
responsibility. The schools are ours, and we must not forget that co- 
operation on our part is needed to make the teaching successful. Many of 
the teachers, not having had the study in their own Normal course, come 
to it with a diffidence or a reluctance that might be changed to positive 
effort, or even enthusiasm, by intelligent interest on the part of the patrons. 
One of our State superintendents of Scientific Instruction aptly says: 

“You are doubuess convinced by this time that a law, to be enforced, 
must have behind it not alone a penalty, but public sentiment. If the law 
providing for scientific instruction in the schools is ever fully enforced it 
will be when the intelligent patrons of the school demand it. When every 
man and woman in every school district shall be thoroughly convinced of 
the righteousness of the law, and has the opportunity to instill into the child’s 
mind right principles which will affect all its after life, then every teacher 
will be sure to pay as strict attention to this study, as is now given to any 
other branch of instruction.” 

This aid can be given by conferring with the teachers personally, by pro- 
viding them with charts and books of reference in addition to the text-books 
in the hands of the scholars, with tracts and rewards for the latter, and also 
by questioning the children and giving them encouragement. Tracts given 
out in the schools are taken most unobtrusively and effectively into the 
homes. We have known quite extended courses on beer, cider, thrift, and 
other temperance topics to be given out in that way. Discussion both in- 
side and outside the schools should be encouraged, and if it run high and 
even concern itself about such practical topics as the propriety of using 
alcoholics in the seasoning of mince-pies, all the better, provided it be im- 
proved by intelligent and sweet-spirited workers, to give definite and much 
needed instruction about the origin, nature, and dangers of alcohol. 

Just here we may call attention to the need of more systematic and 
thorough study of these topics in adult organizations. In many cases other 
topics are discussed more frequently, and it is a pity to be obliged to add 
more intelligently, than the vital questions that underlie the temperance 
reform, Too often when information is asked on the latter, the professed 
temperance people are not able to give it, when they ought to be well 
stocked with it, and eagerly seeking opportunities to bestow it wisely. In- 
stead of that they allow the brewers, distillers, and dealers to lay claim to 
all the scientific knowledge. These make preposterously lying claims for 
the drink which the people believe because not intelligently refuted by tem- 
perance workers. The latter cannot do their part effectively without study. 
Helps are abundant, and topics are prepared for use in the regular society 
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meetings. The truth is mighty and it must prevail, in proportion as we 
work for it intelligently. The solid facts are all on our side. 


IN ADVANCED EDUCATION, 


It is no less important, but somewhat more difficult to get this teaching 
into the higher schools, colleges, and universities. If the students in these 
institutions are to become rulers in the land they ought to know why they 
should rule against alcohol. If they are preparing to become physicians, 
they should learn how to dispense with its treacherous pretences in medi- 
cine. I{ they are to be business men and employers, they should see how 
drink affects labor. Whatever important place they occupy they should be 
able to avoid intelligently, and preserve themselves personally from the nu- 
merous entanglements of alcohol. If they have previously studied about 
its mischiefs, and do not find such teachings endorsed here, they will be 
likely to lose some of their faith in what they have already learned, for 
young collegians are ever prone to “put away childish things.” Perhaps 
the study would prove more attractive if they understood that it would aid 
them to excel in rowing or ball playing. One most desirable result would 
be to do away with such shameful orgies as have recently disgraced the 
ball games of the Thanksgiving season in the vicinity of New York and 
elsewhere. We are sure that a great impetus would be given toward such 
results 1f men of wealth who endow such institutions should stipulate for 
the introduction of temperance instruction. 


BIBLE TEMPERANCE STUDIES. 


Besides these we should still keep up the juvenile organizations, combin- 
ing the religious and moral with the scientific aspects of the question. 
With such teachings there would soon cease to be any difficulty about the 
question of Bible wines. Here is a good chance to show our loyalty to 
Bible precedent, for total abstinence uhdoubtedly formed a large part of the 
Hebrew teaching of the young. We can quote the cases of Samuel and 
Samson, of Daniet and his three companions, of John the Baptist, and of 
Timothy, and we have no right to say that these cases were exceptional. 
In Solomon’s Proverbs, the text-book for the young, there are several 
stringent lessons; while Amos brings even Divine testimony,—“ I raised 
up of your young men for Nazarites.” The English Sunday-schools follow 
this grand precedent by having Bands of Hope under their own control. 
Until we get something of that kind we might have more temperance 
teaching in the Sunday-schools. Some have found it easy to put a three 
minutes responsive temperance reading into the opening or closing exer- 
cises of every session. Even this would not more than offset the tempta- 
tions we authorize to be set before the children six days in the week. It 
might show that we had some desire to escape that severe Divine censure, 
“Ye gave the Nazarites wine to drink.”” While working and waiting for 
openings, some teachers convert their own classes into delightful temper- 
ance circles, In other cases parents convert the family circle into a tem- 
perance school, and make sure of preparing their own children to become 
first-class temperance workers, These little beginnings often open into 
more extended opportunities, and temperance workers should see to it that 
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some work of this nature is carried on in every locality within their reach, 
Three months of such effort every year would bring invaluable results. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK WITH ADULTS, 


“The only way to reform society is to reform the individual, for society 
is an aggregate of individuals.” There are many honest, earnest, true- 
hearted people, who really believe the drink desirable for dietetic and me- 
dicinal purposes. They have noadequate idea of the deceitfulness of its im- 
mediate effects, nor of the utter physical demoralization resulting from its 
continued use even in small doses. We should make opportunities to gain 
their attention even if it is only by asking them to sign some petition which 
of itself serves no better outcome. Let timely and effective remarks be 
made until the interest is sufficiently aroused to induce the reading of some- 
thing pithily to the point. Converts have been made in this way. But in 
order to this there should be at hand the required facts in a few well- 
selected and well-conned publications. The literature is provided in abun- 
dant variety, but it is too often still resting on the shelves of the publishers, 
instead of being accessible in private, or public, or Sunday-school libraries, 
of which it should always form a part. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS. 


It is idle to say that we have no room for any more special organizations. 
We did not say that when the Christian Endeavor and the Epworth League 
were proposed, But allowing this, then these organizations might take up 
temperance effort as a part of their work, and we rejoice to see some of 
them do so. But the effort is by no means adequate to the demand. The 
fact that intemperance is gaining upon us concerns everybody, and not 
merely the temperance ‘ocieties. The individual members of these socie- 
ties have no more to gain pecuniarily by the success of temperance, nor to 
lose by its failure, than others. So the questiog should be to all good peo- 
ple, What are you going to do about it? The reply often made to this is, 
‘Get the grace of God in the heart, and you will be all right on the tem- 
perance question.” What then, were there no Christians in the days when 
everybody drank? We cordially endorse the reply of one Gospel Temper- 
ance woman, who, when asked what was the best gold cure for the drunk- 
ard, replied, “ The Lord Jesus Christ.”” But the reformed man himself has 
special need to know the scientific facts that would enable him to avoid the 
lurking-places of the serpent that bites. With such knowledge there would 
be fewer relapses through the use of cider, root beer, and communion wine. 

Since these things are dangerous morally, and the Bible furnishes many 
suitable texts, why should they not more frequently be made the theme of 
public discourse? Can the religious teacher afford to let the school chil- 
dren surpass him in the knowledge of a matter that often blocks his way to 
the saving of individual souls? Why should he not tell the good house- 
wives of to-day how they are hatching out in their own pantries and cellars 
the adder with the fatal sting? It would help many who are trying to 
serve Christ, to be told how the use of any intoxicant or narcotic interferes 
literally with that comprehensive command of St, Paul, to “present your 
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bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service.”* Such devout temperance teaching would favorably 
impress the public with the value of this knowledge, showing that temper- 
ance is not the mere shibboleth of a party dependent on the shiftings of 
political fortunes, but the personal duty and privilege of all classes of people. 
It is also important to distinguish clearly between “total abstinence” 
and “ prohibition,” each of which has its separate place and work ; for in 
proportion as we make political prohibition the only issue, we make it diffi- 

cult for individuals to work for total abstinence, and even to get permission 
to teach its first principles to the children. For aught we know, the final 

consummation may come in getting individuals of all political stripes to be- 
lieve in total abstinence and practice it as they do other Christian virtues. 


PUBLIC SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


Within the past few years the general public has been helpfully educated 
by lectures on various scientific subjects. In the case of temperance 
science, however, the tendency has been to undertake too much at once, 
and the speakers necessarily dealing in bare generalities fail to make them 
attractive. Suppose, instead, that each lecture should elucidate some one 
point, say the astonishing réle that alcohol has played in th2 various Arctic 
expeditions, illustrated from the experiences of Greely, De Long, and oth- 
ers, and add the total abstinence plans of Nansen. This would give a fine 
opportunity for showing that alcohol acts like cold, instead of counteracting 
its effects, according to the popular notion, 

There are few topics which a humorist could take up to better advan- 
tage than the deceits of alcohol. The egregious blunders of the tipsy man 
could be used ad /zbz¢um, if always with the explanation that alcohol pro- 
duces these effects by playing on the nerves and therefore no person taking 
it can judge of its effects by his own feelings. The man who knows the. 
most about these tricks is the man who has studied scientifically, and not 
the one who has been deceived by them. People otherwise intelligent 
need to have explained the action which produces these delusive effects by 
the absorption of moisture from the nerves and brain. Z 

Dubrunfaut says of alcohol that “it instantly contracts the extremities of 
the nerves it touches and deprives them of sense and motion; by these 
means easing them of pain, but at the same time destroying their use.” It 
is of late largely conceded that “ the inevitable action of alcohol is to cause 
paralysis of nervous power.’’ But this nervous power is that by which a 
man governs himself and the world that was placed under him, explores the 
heavens, becomes acquainted with the laws of science, learns about spiritual 
things, and holds communion with God. In just so far as the brain and 
nerves are paralyzed, he is incapable of doing these things or of judging 
anything correctly, and least of all, of giving a proper estimate of the para- 
lyaing agent. He feels less of care and pain and uneasiness, and he fancies 
he “ feels better,” but he is no better, his nerves deceive him. In this lies 
the secret of the power of intoxicants over the human family. This is no 
new discovery in temperance science. Dr. Justin Edwards, the great Amer- 
ican temperance apostle of sixty years ago, dwelt much upon it, saying that 
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the consequence of the familiar use of alcohol was “ delustzon, DELUSION 
as to its nature and effects. Men cannot come under the power of this 
mocke, and not be mocked.” This fact should be taught scientifically, 
socially, and perpetually. 

The importance of such educational work becomes evident when we con- 
sider that many of the most devoted workers have not the ballot, and that 
the churches as such cannot act definitely on political lines without danger 
to themselves and to our free institutions, while every church can work 
safely and effectively for the building up of an intelligent total abstinence 
sentiment. And this sort of intelligence must become general. People 
who are solving the problem of self-government politically must learn to 
govern themselves individually, dietetically, and morally. Many of us have 
learned to do so, and in this line the temperance cause shows its greatest 
triumphs. 

One hundred years ago everybody drank, but now there are millions of vol- 
untary total abstainers. We do not disparage the power of this individual 
effort in religious matters. Most of the converts to Christianity have been 
. made in this way, and they are far superior to those converted by statute 
or by conquest. In any case while waiting long and wearily for the 
laws, we can improve the time to good purpose by increasing the num- 
bers and building up the character of these intelligent, conscientious total 
abstainers that are such helpers to the cause, and such ornaments to hu- 
manity. Surely what princes God meant us to be! What freedom He 
meant us to have from the pains and disabilities men bring upon the race 
by their sensual indulgences. Is it possible that the endowment of such 
grace and ability for self-control as ultimately comes from a proper knowl- 
edge and discipline of curselves and our appetites is what our Heavenly 
Father has in view in holding us to this long and arduous struggle for 
emancipation from intemperance? Then we should not be disheartened 
with the laboriousness of the work. Fine work requires careful and pa- 
tient doing, and we should take all possible pains with the details: we can- 
not do them too well; nor will the passage of any law do away with the 
need for such work. One special advantage that will come to us in this in- 
telligent putting away of alcoholic drinks is that we shall take nothing 
else in their place. The increasing use of opium, the rage for tobacco, the 
fascinations of chloral and other new intoxicants will fade away before this 
power of consecrated knowledge, until we reach the blessed consummation 
that nothing shall hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy mountain. 

These are but little more than hints of some of the ways now used in 
creating a sentiment which promises to produce a unity of purpose and a co- 
operation in details which is greatly conducive to ultimate success. And 
it must follow that as the work proceeds along these lines additional meth- 
ods will be devised still more helpful. For as the traveller ascending the 
mountain-side sees further than when he was on the plain below, so the 
temperance workers having attained a higher standpoint and clearer vision 
through self-denying efforts shall be better able to see what is needed, to 
plan wisely and to carry out their plans effectively. 


NEED AND METHODS OF TEMPERANCE 
WORK IN SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY JULIA MC NAIR WRIGHT. 


de 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS were first organized in behalf of children destitute 
of moral and religious instruction at home. In Europe the attendance is 
still largely recruited from the same class. In our own democratic country 
it has become the custom to send all children to the Sunday-school, and, 
unfortunately, in proportion as this has been done, home instruction has 
been increasingly neglected. Avery large percentage of Sabbath-school 
pupils in America are relegated for religious instructior entirely to the’ 
Sabbath-school teacher. 

In Europe the incapacity of the parents of the children generally attend- 
ing the Sabbath-school, in our country the incapacity of many, and the in- 
doience of others, reduces the child to dependence upon his Sabbath-school 
teacher for all instruction in that which shall make him worthiest. If this is 
granted we have only to show that a question is of importance in morals or 
religion to secure assent to the proposition that it should be a subject of 
instruction in the Sunday-school. That temperance is such a subject needs 
no argument ; it has come to have the clearness of an axiom. = 

It is true that a large and increasing number of parents are temperance 
workers, or members of temperance organizations, make the cause promi- 
nent in their homes, and implant in their children temperance prejudices and 
principles, But these fortunate youth are more than offset by those who never 
hear temperance mentioned except with contumely ; by those whose blood 
is corrupted by the intemperance of parents; who have a daily example of 
drunkenness in their homes; who are given liquor as a medicine or a 
luxury. Thus it happens that in the Sabbath-school intemperance is one of 
the moral evils which demands the vigorous antagonism of the teacher ; an 
evil as common as lying, profanity, Sabbath-breaking, thieving, or unclean- 
ness, and which often is the basis of all these, 

Our first proposition is that the Sabbath-school teacher having this wide 
field of duty has an equally fair field of opportunity. The Sabbath-school 
teacher serves of grace, confers rather than receives benefit. 

When canvassing Boston to ascertain the amount of temperance instruc- 
tion given in the public schools a teacher said to me frankly : “ The liquor 
interest is largely represented in my school. 1 am in a ward full of saloons. 
I am anxious to give instruction on this subject, but I dare not. The in- 
stant I took up the question I should lose my position. I depend on my 
work for support. Places are hard to secure. Iam not a dollar ahead. It 
is teach or beg. I cannot discuss this theme as I wish that I might.” 

The Sabbath-school teacher is not in this unfortunate position ; no board 
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will be waited upon by irate parents and constrained to dismiss a teacher 
who instructs the children of saloon-keepers that intemperance is a terrible 
evil, destructive of morals, health, property, and general respectability. 
This independent position of the Sabbath-school worker offers a wide op- 
portunity for usefulness. Many children go to the Sabbath-school because 
they enjoy it, or their little friends go, or they love their teachers, or there is 
a picnic or a Christmas tree in prospect, or because books and picture 
cards are given to them. Many parents send children to the Sabbath- 
school to get them out of the way, or to make them seem respectable, to 
put them into a better social position, or because clothing is given to the 
most needy, The self-interestof the parent keeps the child in the school 
and renders the teacher’s position independent, while the selt-interest of the 
public school teacher frequently forces him into temporizing. Thus, next 
to a judicious parent, no one has so fair an opportunity for giving temper- 
ance instruction as a judicious, zealous, and well-informed Sabbath-school 
teacher. 

Proposition II,—The chief text-book of the Sabbath-school teacher, the 
Bible, is the best temperance lesson-book extant. Many of our committees 
who prepare the ‘‘ Lesson-Leaves ” recognize this and provide an especial 
temperance lesson. But the teacher truly interested in this grand subject 
should not wait for semi-occasional prepared lessons, but constantly bring 
to bear upon this theme the letter and spirit of the Scripture. 

Objectzon.—The teacher will be in danger of hobby-riding; will in tem- 
perance teaching neglect the salvation of the soul; will wrest Scripture ; 
will be called a crank, 

Rejotnder.—There is no more danger of making temperance a hobby 
than of making a hobby of soul-saving. People have been called 
“cranks ’’ who are inst«nt in season and out of season for the conversion 
of sinners, but who, in spite of an opprobrious epithet, have many stars in 
their crown. 

True temperance is a noble self-restraint, a preservation of all powers, a 
use of all opportunities for the service of God and man, and as such has a 
part in all moral teaching. Also, intemperance has often wrecked souls, 
and in one form or another has a part in all immoral actions. 

Proposttion ITT.—As temperance is of such crucial importance it is of ab- 
solute necessity to find its basis in the * Thus saith the Lord,” for the law 
of God, written or unwritten, is the only ground recognized by conscience 
for moral action. The Sabbath-school teacher as an instructor in the law 
of God, is bound not to withhold from the pupil so large a subject as that 
of temperance in all its exhibitions. 


II. 


METHODS OF TEMPERANCE WORK. 


The first method has been suggested above, namely: Scriptural instruc- 
tion, explaining and applying from the Word of God the beauty of, and im- 
perative demand for, temperance in all things. 

Proposition J.—All teaching is most effective when it is made attractive 
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to the learner. Whatever can awaken sympathy and admiration, can pro- 
voke emulation, and stir to enthusiasm, enforces instruction. Therefore the 
teacher by a profound knowledge of the subject should be roused to enthu- 
siasm and enabled to kindle enthusiasm in the pupils. This can be ac- 
complished by presenting the subject in the varied lights of fitness, beauty, 
tenderness, self-sacrifice. Not merely temperance doctrines should be in- 
culcated, but beautiful and notable examples and vigorous warnings should 
be given in illustration, and these illustrations should be accumulated by the 
teacher and used to point the moral and deepen the impression. , 

Proposition [I,—While it is important to exhibit the evils and warn of 
the dangers of intemperance, and this side of the question must not be 
neglected, it will be more fruitful to inculcate temperance and to elevate the 
mind of the pupil by a view of its benefits. While terror and disgust of 
the effects of an evil have their usefulness, the constant presentation of a 
noble ideal will be still more helpful. 

Proposition TII.—In our Sunday-school temperance work we should 
avail ourselves of the helps provided. Temperance books should form a 
part of every:Sabbath-school library. Every Sabbath-school should pro- 
vide its pupils with at least one temperance religious paper. Cards with 
temperance texts, where the beauty of the design charms the taste of the 
child and associates itself with the truth of the text, should be given as freely 
as possible. Such books, cards, and papers are provided at a marvellously 
cheap rate, bringing them within the means of even the Jeast wealthy of our 
Sabbath-schools if the officers and supporters of the schools are willing to 
employ a little self-sacrifice and energy in securing them. : 

Proposition IV.—The interest of the parents should be awakened, 
either through the children or bythe personal efforts of teachers and other 
temperance workers, and their influence and co-operation should be se- 
cured. Any instruction which is guaranteed by example, sympathy, and 
precept at home is tenfold more effective. 


III. 


ESPECIAL METHODS OF TEMPERANCE WORK IN SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


1. A regular temperance lesson should be given at stated times to the 
whote school, infant, intermediate, and adult departments. At the close of 
the lesson the Superintendent should reinforce the work of the teachers by 
general exercises covering the principal points of the class instruction. 

2. I have found very good results from offering as a reward, a card, book, 
or certificate to the pupil who would bring to class neatly written the great- 
est number of texts. One boy brought me two hundred. It was distinctly 
understood that aid might be asked from parents and friends in selecting 
these texts. 

3. Similar rewards might be offered for a number of such texts commit- 
ted to memoty. 

4. A very helpful method is for a teacher to invite a class for a “ Temper- 
ance Evening at Home.” Let the exercises of the evening be singing 
temperance songs; reading or relating temperance stories and anecdotes ; 
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speaking temperance pieces; telling temperance riddles, puns, or conun- 
drums. Such an evening, with or without plain refreshments, is highly ap- 
preciated. 

5. The Sabbath-school temperance concert is very useful. One instance 
I call to mind of a Home Missionary in afield where drunkenness was very 
prevalent. He had suchaconcert monthly, with a temperance Bible lesson, 
blackboard exercises, recitation of texts; parts of the entertainment sug- 
gested for the Evening at Home, and distribution of temperance literature. 
Chiefly by this means, in two years, two large temperance societies were 
organized and half the saloons in the district were closed. 

6. The pupils should be encouraged to enroll themselves in temperance 
bands and societies, and esprz¢ de corps should be cultivated. 

"7. The teacher should suggest to the pupil suitable, faithful, unobtrusive 
methods of temperance work. Temperance activity and helpfulness should 
be directed, 

8. Paramount to all other methods of temperance instruction is the daily 
consistent example of the teacher. 


THE WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 


BY MRS. NELLIE H. BRADLEY. 


THE reason above all others why I am glad and grateful to be living 
now, rather than at any other period in the world’s history, is because this 
is the children’s age, the young people’s era. 

Toys and playthings have become marvels of mechanical genius. 

Authors, artists, and publishers vie with each other in the production 
and illustration of juvenile literature. 

The public school, like a great electric light, is dispelling the ignorance 
of the masses and enabling all to receive the education, once attainable 
only by the favored few, in costly institutions of learning. 

Physical culture has become a prominent and essential adjunct to the 
schools, thus securing the equal development of body and mind. 

The Young People’s Society for Christian Endeavor and the Epworth 
League have opened new and beautiful possibilities for the spiritual train- 
ing and uplifting of the young. 

But, of all the forces set in motion by philanthropic and Christian effort 
in behalf of the rising generation, that which is most beneficent in its 
influence, most far-reaching in its results, is the one which holds aloft the 
glowing beacon of Holy Writ and kindles the blazing watchfires of science 
along the highways and byways, to warn the young against the seductive 
snares and dangerous pitfalls laid for their souls by the twin demons, 
Alcohol and Tobacco. 

In my childhood days the temperance work in this country was confined 
almost exclusively to the reformation of drunkards. To offer the pledge to 
an abstainer or a moderate drinker was regarded as a positive indignity, 
and the idea of pledging the children seemed a wild absurdity. 

Ah, if the precious “ ounce of prevention ” had been used in those days 
the many, many “pounds of curve’ would not be so sadly needed for the 
generation that is passing away. 

Now we see thousands of children bound with the threefold cord of the 
triple pledge. Scientific temperance instruction in the schools is revealing * 
to them the real nature of the foes that so often tempt them in attractive 
guise. Temperance literature is sowed broadcast over the land. 

And yet, however we may rejoice at this grand onward march of 
progress, the stern, cruel fact confronts us, and we cannot and dare not 
ignore or deny it, that hundreds of children in our large cities are sent 
oftener to the beer-shop than to the school-house. Hundreds of boys 
spend their evenings in the pool-rooms and other low resorts; and even on 
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the Lord’s day they are found in the gambling den instead of the house of 
God. : 

A majority of the criminals in our State prisons enter them under 
twenty-one years of age, and one-third under sixteen, and a large number 
of them were once Sunday-school scholars. Yet they are behind iron bars, 
placed there, by their own confession, through the influence of strong 
drink, tobacco, and vicious literature. 

The Sunday-school teacher who neglects to utter earnest words of 
instruction and warning concerning these destroyers of childhood and 
youth, and who fails to teach total abstinence from intoxicating drink, as 
well as the creed and the catechism, is indeed fa/se to the most sacred of 
duties. Furthermore, a church should no more be without its young 
temperance organization than it should be without its home or foreign 
missionary society; for, aside from the inestimable benefit to the children, 
the wonderful results flowing from their influence and example, in purifying 
even Christian homes from the debasing presence of, tobacco and strong 
drink, will invariably bring a blessing to both pastor and people. 

The question most perplexing to the patient, earnest toiler in the wide 
field of juvenile temperance effort, is how to interest and hold the older 
children, especially the boys. 

The plan which the writer has found to be very successful consists in 
appointing a large corps of officers from the older boys and girls, each one 
to have a regular station and specific duties. There should be a secretary 
and treasurer, first and second vice-presidents, marshal and assistant 
marshal, banner bearer and color ensign, for no society should be without 
the national emblem. 

It is important that there should be brief, interesting opening exercises, 
and a simple, impressive ceremony of admission for new members, in 
which every junior officer should be assigned a part, if only a response. It 
confers a dignity and responsibility on young people which goes far 
toward reconciling them to the seeming equality of the little ones. 

The difficulty in obtaining efficient teachers renders the c/ass system in 
many instances so unsatisfactory, that instruction from the desk, by experi- 
ments, picture talks, blackboard lessons, etc., is most desirable. Where 
this method prevails, it is wise to divide the children into fivesections, A 
section each, of senior boys and girls; a section each, of junior boys and 
girls, and a primary section for the youngest children. 

An adult “ chief’ of each section, and one of its members designated as an 
“aid,” will assist the president in the preservation of order. These “aids ” 
may be appointed by the “chiefs” at each meeting and their names an, 
nounced. A society thus organized is more easily managed, and presents, 
when in session, a more orderly and symmetrical appearance than when its 
members are indiscriminately placed, without regard to age or sex. The, 
different sections may alternate in furnishing entertainment for the meet- 
ings, and can engage in friendly rivalry for possession of bannerets to be 
awarded for best attendance and largest contributions, and held until 
captured by another section. 

Of all the methods, however, that have been adopted for interesting and 
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holding that class (especially boys) who, at the age of twelve or fourteen, 
begin to outgrow the juvenile society and to drift away when its influence 
is most needed, the writer knows of none so effectual as the mz/ztary drzd/. 

From the tiny “tot” that struts about with a paper helmet and tin sword, 
to the epauletted officer who commands a brigade, there is an indescrib- 
able fascination in “ playing soldier,’ and the “fighting spirit’ so largely 
developed in ‘‘ Young America”’ should be directed into intelligent lines of 
opposition to evil—strong drink and the saloon being the chief enemies 
against whom they must be uncompromisingly arrayed. 

Form a company of those over ten years of age, with their own captain, 
lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals, to be appointed with special reference 
to punctuality, good conduct, and excellence in drilling. In almost every 
community some one can be found to give instruction in simple foot move- 
ments and the manual of arms. Wooden spears or flag-staffs can be used 
for arms, as they make an effective display in the fancy movements of 
exhibition marches and drills, with small flags or colored streamers 
attached. The drilling may be done at the close of the regular meetings, 
or at other times, as circumstances may require. 

The writer’s enthusiastic advocacy of the military drill is inspired by 
a personal knowledge of its gratifying results. It holds the older boys in 
the society as nothing else will. It imparts to awkward, stooping children 
an erect and graceful carriage. It tends to habits of neatness in person 
and attire. It tones down boisterous manners. It is an admirable 
promoter of discipline. 

With these practical suggestions relating to the children already en- 
rolled, comes the difficult problem, yet unsolved, as to how the vast multi- 
tudes of boys- of all classes and conditions ou¢sede can be reached and 
brought under the influence of gospel and scientific temperance teaching, 
to be warned, instructed, and saved. 

When the twilight shadows fall, they begin to swarm in the city streets. 
Wandering boys without homes or friends; boys who are glad to get away 
from poverty-stricken homes or drunken fathers; boys who have outgrown 
parental authority ; b®ys whose parents care not where or how they spend 
their time; boys in whose well-furnished homes the lights are turned low 
and the parlor is closed except for company; boys who are old in sin; 
boys who are ready to cross the danger line at the first temptation; boys 
whose baby lips know enough of cigarettes and profanity, but nothing of 
the evening prayer at a mother’s knee, 

And so they are drifting away from purity and God and heaven, while 
for some of them looms up in the future the shadow of the station-house 
cell, the workhouse, the prison bars, the gallows. 

Who will gather them in from the streets when the shadows of evening © 
fall, and save them from the blacker and deeper shades of degradation and 
ruin that are surely closing around them ? 

‘“‘T had a dream which was not all a dream.” 


I thought I looked down from a great height upon the fair cities of our 
land, and beheld the temples with stately walls and glittering spires, dedi- 
cated to the worship of the Lord God. 
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I saw the massive doors swing open for the worshippers to enter on the 
Lord’s day, and sometimes for the bridal party or the funeral train. I saw 
the chapels and vestries opened for the prayer service or the social gath- 
ering. But evening after evening the doors were closed, the music was 
hushed, and a stillness and darkness like unto the grave reigned in the 
grand auditoriums and the beautiful chapels. 

But I beheld the places, wherein, for a price paid to the rulers of the 
cities, strong drink and mixed wine were sold to the people; and they were 
ever open and were filled with light and music and revelry, and multitudes 
of the old and young entered. And all manner of wickedness and vileness 
proceeded from thence, and those who entered oftenest forgot God and 
became possessed of demons. 

And there were many young lads on the streets of the cities who were 
tempted by these places. And some said: 

“Let us go in; it is warm and bright and cheerful, and we are cold and 
lonely.” 

And others said: “There are beautiful pictures in these bright places; it 
will not harm us to look at them.” 

And again others said: “ We love music, and we will go in and listen.” 

And when the clicking of the balls was heard, many said, “Come with 
us and play a game.” 

And the keepers of these places of evil laughed and rejoiced greatly, and 
said : 

“Tt is well; for the old men and the middle-aged who are our victims are 
quickly passing away, and if we gather not in the young lads and teach them 
to serve us in their places, then indeed will our gains cease and our tribute 
money cannot be paid.” 

And I saw that the temptations and snares that had no power over the 
young in the daylight, became stronger and more dangerous in the evening, 
for their eyes were dazzled, their imagination excited, and their heedless feet 
were caught and held fast, until the white innocence of their souls became 


spotted with sin. 
Then I heard a great wail from the women of the land, and they cried 


unto the rulers, saying: 

“Is it not enough that ye have permitted these evil men to debase and 
destroy our husbands and fathers, and to rob our children of bread that ye 
might have revenue of silver and gold? Must you also take from us our 
young sons and give them to be sacrificed for gain?” 

And the rulers decreed that the tribute money shduld be increased ten- 
fold, saying : 

“Thus shall it be safer for the young lads, and so shall the treasure of the 
cities be greater.” 

But the weeping mothers cried again, saying: 

“Oh, rulers, it availeth nought! It is the price of our children’s souls ! 
Deliver us from this cruel enemy that is slaying our best beloved!” 

But the rulers said: “Nay; for without the tribute money of the dealers 
in strong drink and mixed drinks, how could the cities’ streets be paved, 
and how could the school-houses and the prisons and asylums be built?” 
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And the women cried again, saying: 
“Hear us, O ye rulers! Itis the price of blood!” But the rulers heeded 
them not. * 
“‘ For the evil is protected if the tribute it will pay, 
‘Though its gilded snares are spread to catch the dear young souls that stray ; 
And the mothers’ hearts are bleeding as they plead and weep and pray, 
While the Church of God sleeps on!” 


Suddenly, a voice like a mighty trumpet sounded through all the cities of 
the land, and was heard by all the inhabitants thereof. 

“Here ye the word of the Lord, O my people! 

“Ye have kept the doors of my sanctuaries closed at the eventide when 
the darkness falls, and ye have shut out the tempted ones and the wander- 
ing little ones, whom ye should have gathered into my house with tender, 
loving care. Ye have left their young souls to be drawn into the cruel nets 
of the Adversary, to be made his subjects instead of the followers of my 
Son, the pure and holy One. Now, therefore, I command you, in the name 
of Christ whose name ye wear, that you open wide the doors, and let the 
instruments of music sound forth; and that ye send out messengers in all 
the streets of the city and bid them come in, and my house shall be a refuge 
for them, where they shall be led in the ways of righteousness and truth.” 

And behold, all over the land, the bright light flashed from the windows 
of the churches and streamed far out in the darkness. The chapel doors 
were opened, and strains of sweetest music floated out and were heard 
above the noise of the city streets. The people of God went out into the 
highways and byways, and kindly bade the young men and the boys come 
in. Beautiful pictures charmed their eyes; fragrant flowers bloomed for 
them; books and games and all manner of winsome things were there for 
their pleasure, and sweet, simple lessons of purity and holiness touched and 
won their hearts. 

Then, the wicked ones, who kept the places of destruction and set the 
snares of evil for the young, were vexed in their souls; and they said: 

“4f the Lord’s people make His house a pleasant place and a refuge from 
us, then, indeed, will multitudes escape us, and our gains will be so small 
that we cannot pay tribute to the rulers.’” And they conspired together 
that they might devise more wicked ways for ensnaring the young. 

And the voice of the Lord was heard again, speaking to the churches : 

“ Hearken unto me, O my people; say unto the rulers and to them in high 
places, thus saith the Lord: 

“Because of the horrible things that proceed from the places of destruc- 
tion; because of the multitudes they lead into the ways of wickedness ; be- 
cause of the little ones they cause to suffer and die of cold and hunger and 
all manner of cruelty; because of the mothers who weep and mourn and 
cry unto you day and night; therefore, O ye rulers, ye shall not receive trib- 
ute money from the men of sin, for z¢ zs the price of blood. And ye shall 
establish a decree, and make proclamation throughout the land that this in- 
iquity, with all its abominations, s#ad/ cease, and that it shall be abolished 
forever, to hurt and destroy the children of men 2o more. 


‘And if my people go up to the rulers of the land in my name, ¢hey shall 
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prevazl, saith the Lord. Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength. 

“ But if my people obey not my word, and go not up to the rulers, against 
this iniquity, then will I hide mine eyes from you: yea, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear: your hands are full of blood! For the time is come, 
when judgment must begin at the house of God.” 

And I awoke and beheld that it was a dream; for the sanctuaries slept in 
silence and darkness. But the places of sin were filled with light and music 
and snares and devices to catch people and make them the servants of the 
Evil One. 

And out of them came forth murder and robbery and blasphemy, and 
all manner of horrible vileness; and the prisons were filled with captives ;” 
and the homes of the land were despoiled and desolated. 


“Yet the tribute money cometh to the nation and the State, 
And precious souls are bartered that the treasure may be great ; 
And women’s hearts are breaking as they strive and weep and wait ; 
While the Church of God sleeps on!” 


THE WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEO- 
PER COW Thao U1 ta, 


BYejioG. PRICK. SD. De 


THE history of the National Temperance Society is its best testimonial 
as to its efficiency in the work of temperance reform. 

I rejoice, however, at this opportunity to testify to what it has been in 
advancing the work of total abstinence, temperance, and prohibition among 
the colored people of the South. 

My first acquaintance with the Society was in connection with the Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars, more than twenty years ago. It was 
then manifest that its literature was an indispensable means for the prose- 
cution and maintenance of the Order. In fact my first inducement to join 
the movement was from this literature made effective by judicious friends 
who had it at their command. 

This was not only the case with the local lodge in New Berne, N. C., but 
with all the local lodges and the Grand Lodge as well of the State. This 
was equally true in other States. This literature was not only seen and 
heard by the members of the Order, but was distributed and read in their 
homes, and in public and private schools, business places, and churches. 

As I recall the magnitude and enthusiasm of the temperance work of that 
period of the reform movement and remember the zealous men and women 
in the cause to-day who are the legitimate products of that era, 1 cannot 
forget how necessary the National Temperance Society has been to the 
furtherance of the movement, and to the sending forth of able advocates 
for temperance, The work of the Society was not then organized systemat- 
ically. It went where there was an opening, and where its literature was 
needed and encouraged. But since that time the Society has organized a 
regular Missionary Department for the prosecution of the work among the 
colored people of the South. Men and women are employed to visit homes, 
schools, churches, and conferences. The house-to-house visits have been 
productive of great good in encouraging and effecting total abstinence in 
the individual and the home. The work in the schools has resulted in 
most instances in thousands of total abstainers. In fact many of the insti- 
tutions of learning for colored youth have been centres of missionary work 
for temperance and prohibition. These student missionaries have found 
the literature of the Society their best and only equipment for successful 
work, The Sunday-schools of the different denominations have indeed 
been the nursery for progressive endeavors in their church and locality. 

The ministers of the various church organizations have been invaluable 
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meats for the development of temperance sentiment, and for successful 
prohibition work, The National Temperance Society has taken special 
pains and gone to extra expense to supply eolored ministers with suitable 
literature for the preparation of temperance sermons, and for irresistible 
material for the furtherance and maintenance of the cause of prohibition. 
The missionary department of the National Temperance Society is still 
prosecuting the work in this direction and often in excess of the means 
provided for adequate efforts along this line. 

In fact from every point of observation as to the work of temperance and 
prohibition among the colored people, the Society has been for the last 
twenty-five years an invaluable aid and means of success, I hope the day 
is not far in the distance when the Society will be amply supplied with 
funds commensurate with the work to be done in homes, schools, and 
churches, along temperance lines, for a people long neglected but now 
struggling for a better manhood and womanhood, and for a sober dnd more 
acceptable citizenship, and for a ballot free from the corruption of the open 
saloon. We feel encouraged at what has been done in this direction. 
The results have been inspiring. But there remains much yet to be done. 
It seems to me most imperative that this work among the colored people 
in the South should be kept up. It grows more urgent every day. We 
cannot afford to take any backward steps in this work, 

The prospect pleases—there is no field more inviting for aggressive and 
substantial work of reform than that represented by the colored people of 
the South. The opportunity is great and the people available and ready to 
hear and do. This is seen in the ten thousand ministers in the pulpits, in 
the thirty thousand young men and women in the schools of high grade— 
seminaries, colleges, and universities—in eighteen thousand teachers, and 
in one million five hundred thousand children in the public schools. 

This is indeed an open door to the heart and conscience of eight millions 
of people, six millions of whom are in the South, 

May a gracious Providence bring to the National Temperance Society 
the necessary means to enable it to enter the open door and saye these 
tremendous forces for ‘God, home, and native land,” 


THE PRESENT NEEDS OF THE. COLORED 
PEOPLE IN RELATION TO TEM- 
PERANCE. 


BY RT. REV. WESLEY J. GAINES, ONE OF THE BISHOPS OF 
THE A.-M.;:E. CHURCH. 


To the Members of the World’s Temperance Congress : 

We have been called upon to discuss the subject: “The Present Needs 
of the Colored People in Relation to Temperance.”” The subject of tem- 
perance is one of universal importance, and the remedies for intemperance 
are universally the same. 

It must be understood, therefore, in the outset, that our opinion is that 
the present needs of the colored people as it relates to temperance ‘are 
identical with those of every other people. The Apostle Paul, in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, very wisely makes no distinction as to race or color, but 
says: “ What! know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your own? 
For ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit which are God’s.” Hence you will observe that the views here- 
after set forth are intended to be of universal application. Naturally there 
are two departments of this subject : First, the manufacture of intoxicating 
drinks ; and second, the evils resulting therefrom. As to the first depart- 
ment, we would suggest as the first need the prohibition of the manufacture 
of intoxicating drinks by the existing governments. This I believe to be 
the only way to accomplish the result which we so much desire. I would not 
speak a word to discourage the work of the National Temperance Societies, 
in the good work which they have and are still accomplishing. The tem- 
perance sermons, the temperance lectures, the temperance songs and the 
temperance prayers have accomplished much; but the statute-books of the 
governments should be so changed by legislation that the manufacture of 
intoxicating drinks shall be a crime. I do not mean that the idea of moral 
~ suasion should ever cease; for the idea of moral suasion is the very method 
that Christ adopts for the propagation of Christianity. But in the case of 
intemperance, there is something different and radically wrong in the laws 
of the governments. 

If we have the right to regulate every part of business for the public good, 
why not regulate the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks? Also, 
we forbid the manufacture and sale of poisons except under certain regula- 
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tions. We forbid, also, the carrying of concealed weapons. To say that 
governments have no right to regulate the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks is to indulge in an unwarrantable statement. I trust that it 
shall be the object of this World’s Temperance Congress to establish this 
idea throughout the governments of the world. We may boast of our civil- 
ization and our advancement in Christianity, but until we have impressed 
this one idea upon the governments of the world, our civilization and our 
Christianity have not reached their highest points. 

The power and influence of the rum traffic ought to alarm the members 
of this Congress to such an extent that an enthusiasm will be kindled 
throughout the civilized world against the demon Intemperance. I am not 
discouraged or hopeless in regard to our future temperance march. I think 
there is an increase of Christian ministers, of ail denominations, who are 
warm temperance advocates. Our religious conventions, conferences, and 
general assemblies of the various Christian denominations are all passing 
strong resolutions against intemperance. These are all hopeful signs. 
Our Sunday-schools, parochial schools, and public schools are wide awake 
on the subject. Our colleges, seminaries, and higher institutions of learn- 
ing are strictly temperate and are teaching the physical evils of intemper- 
ance and are making a lasting impression upon the students and through 
them upon the world. 

To crystallize this work I would suggest again that we need temperance 
missionary money, that we may send temperance lecturers and temperance 
literature into the rural districts, that the masses upon the plantations may 
be instructed as to the evils resulting from intoxicating drinks. These are 
some important and urgent present needs of the colored people as it relates 
to the question of temperance. Thus we would repeat that the present 
needs are for the governments to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, that the ministry should redouble its efforts, the schools 
should continue to impress the importance of the question, that religious 
assemblies should continue to stand against intemperance, and the benevo- 
lence of the country should be turned in the direction of sending out tem- 
perance lecturers and temperance literature. I do not believe that the 
benevolence of the world could be directed in a more beneficial channel. 

As to the second department of the subject, the evils resulting from in- 
temperance emphasize the present needs. Thousands of colored people 
are destitute of comfortable homes and neat bank accounts as a result of 
being addicted to intemperance, They are also deprived of much on 
account of the loss of health from the same cause. Many of their children, 
who might be educated into useful and honorable citizens, are deprived of 
this privilege on account of the intemperance of their parents. This bene- 
fit of which the children are deprived is of little value when compared with 
the evils the parents transmit to their children by way of an appetite for 
strong drink. They are destitute in life and worse in the state that relates 
to their souls. 

Members of the World’s Temperance Congress, drunkenness and crime 
do not diminish. The records of our courts of justice are perfectly appal- 
ling. Intemperance like a mighty gulf stream is drowning ist thousands, 1 
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suppose within the borders of our own United States, a hundred thousand 
souls sink yearly to a drunkard’s grave. Every year drunkenness and des- 
potism increase. Verily, in this state of things there is cause for alarm. 

If we do not bestir ourselves about these evils, the day is not far distant 
when yonder sun will look down upon our world as a sea of darkness and 
ruin. “ But if the watchman see the sword come and blow not the trumpet, 
and the people be not warned, if the sword come and take any person 
among them he is taken away in iniquity; but his blood will I require at 
the watchman’s hand.” 

The growing abomination of this evil threatens the peace and sanctity of 
every home on earth and all that is greatest and best in civilization. 

Members of the World’s Congress, there is and can be but one honest 
and candid opinion on this question of temperance, and that is that it 1s 
the solemn and imperative duty of the civilized world to declare God’s dis- 
pleasure against the evil of intoxicating drinks and educate the people to a 
higher moral standard. This is the object of this Congress. In our 
struggles and trials for this end we should have the practical support of 
every lover of truth and virtue. 

Hence, it is another present need that the press of the country co-oper- 
ate with us in the raising of the people to a higher standard of morality 
and virtue. We know the power of the press. It has done more to create 
and shape public sentiment and public policy than any other agency in ex- 
istence. Therefore, let the press stand out boldly and zealously on the side 
of reform. Let it unite with the Temperance Congress in repressing corrup- 
tion and cleansing the world from the evils of intemperance. Yet in spite 
of opposition we have accomplished much towards the overthrow of this 
most hideous form of immorality. We have certainly wrought miracles in 
our temperance work. 

While I insist upon the governments of the world taking action upon the 
question of prohibition, to aid us in overcoming the evils of intemperance, 
we temperance people must be “wise as serpents and harmless as doves.” 
There is nothing so easy and cheap as radicalism. Men may take a 
single principle, and blindly rush with it pell-mell. It is so easy and 
so cheap that many persons may be carried away by it; but a great many 
others will be left behind. If men are in good health, strength and vigor, 
persuade them to steer clear of intoxicating drinks, If they will not profit 
by this advice let us not become discouraged, but have patience even unto 
the end. Do not think that we are going to bring about perfect temper- 
ance reform by merely attempting to shut off intoxicating drinks, but let 
us rather seek for the cause that creates the appetite. 

I believe good cooking to be, in a measure, equivalent to a pledge against 
intemperance, but poor cooking proves rather an inducement and a great 
temptation to drink. Therefore, we need educated cooks. There is more 
evil to be found in indigestible food than in all the luxuries of life. The 
evils arising from food improperly prepared exist widely among the colored 
people, especially in the United States. Woman may pray at home and 
abroad, read as many tracts as she likes, but a diet of plum pudding and 
less reading will be far more palatable to her husband and make him much 
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happier than a thousand lectures read from tracts with unléavened bread for 
the next meal. 

Another criticism upon our people is this: Our young men do not love 
their homes as they should; they are inclined to feel bored when asked to 
make visits in company with mother and sisters. They had far rather ex- 
change these sacred relations for the maze of the billiard, pool, and bar 
rooms. When this point is reached they are fast on the road to degra- 
dation and ruin. 1 therefore suggest that we take steps towards making 
our homes happier and so attractive that the bulk of our young men wii 
not leave them to seek pleasure elsewhere, thereby exposing themselves to 
the dangers by which they are surrounded. By taking such steps I fee! 
sure that the result will prove a great auxiliary to our temperance work and 
help to eliminate the evils of intoxicating drinks. These, in my opinion, 
are among the most eminent needs of the colored people as it relates to 
temperance. 

Now, in conclusion, members of the World’s Temperance Congress, as 
you see those of us who are struggling in the midst of temptations, be gen- 
erous toward us and lend a helping hand. Be full of sympathy for us; do 
what within your power lies to save our people. Bear with us if we have 
stumbled on the road to reformation. Lift us up; never give up a race as 
lost as long as signs of life are to be seen. Help even if your help availeth 
little, for by so doing you will be greatly benefited. And may God at last 
bring us all into His kingdom; may He purify the world from intoxicating 
drinks, and our hearts from sin and justify our lives, so that at length we 
may stand in the blessedness of the life tocome, without fear, without temp- 
tation, and without sin. 


THE DISSEMINATION OF TEMPERANCE 
LITERATURE. 


BY REV. JAMES C. FERNALD. 


NEVER since the world began was there such an accumulation of tem- 
perance knowledge, moral, scientific, and economical, as now. We know 
the composition of every liquor, natural and artificial, and the exact amount 
of alcohol it contains. We know the medical effects of alcohol, alone and 
in combination. We know that the supposed nutriment in wines and beers 
is an infinitesimal fraction. We know that alcohol does not warm the body, 
but chills it. We know that it does not fortify against exposure, but tends to 
produce weakness and collapse. We know by statistics its results in crime, 
pauperism, and insanity. We know the wholesome results of total absti- 
nence since the mighty Washingtonian revival. We know the blessed effects 
of saloon suppression wherever enforced in State, city, or village. Yet never 
was the cause of temperance in the United States, at least, in a condition to 
occasion greater anxiety, not tosay alarm. The multiplication and increased 
splendor and display of saloons is visible to the casual observer. Drinking 
usages have become increasingly prevalent in good society, and even among 
church members. The annual increase in consumption of intoxicants is 
about $50,000,000, carrying the total to $1,200,000,000 for the whole 
country for 1892. We have a multitude of persons of foreign extraction 
whose whole education on this subject is not only defective, but radically 
wrong—who believe intoxicating liquor to be necessary to happiness and 
sociability, to good digestion and sound health, to recovery from almost 
every form of sickness, and often to the preservation of life itself. Since 
the mature portion of our own people were so well taught the better way, 
a whole generation has grown up almost uninstructed except by the com- 
paratively recent work in the public schools, which of necessity omits the 
moral element—the chief factor in all such work. While those who are 
distinctly temperance workers have been advancing in knowledge, the gen- 
eral public is in a condition of reaction and relapse. We have a nation to 
educate over again. 

There is need of an educational work such as no present agency is ade- 
quately doing. Noble publications of every kind, pamphlets and books, his- 
tory, science and fiction, oratory and poetry, are piled up on the shelves of 
our temperance publishing houses. We must let loose this stored elec- 
tricity in thunderbolts of conviction among the people. For this we should 
have 


A BUREAU OF DISTRIBUTION, 


national in its range, well supplied with funds, equipped with every facility, 
concentrating all its power upon the one purpose of making all our people 
know what we know—to bring this literature to the homes and minds of men 
and get it read. 
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A Bureau of Distribution to do this work should have at its head one of 
our clearest, strongest thinkers and best organizers and most earnest work- 
ers, giving his whole time absolutely to this single work, with all the assist- 
ance its increasing needs may demand, and with branches well organized 
and officered in each State, city, town, and village for the local work. For 
distributing books in any locality an exceedingly useful agency will be 
found in 

THE READING CLUB. 

This can be started by even a very few persons, and the number indefi- 
nitely extended. One person contributes a book to start the club (choice 
among a large number of excellent books can be had for 50 cents). The 
buyer reads it, and passes it to his friend. When the friend has read it, he 
passes it on to another friend, and, at the same time, he either contributes 
a new book, or puts 50 cents in the book fund of the club. When the first 
book has gone the rounds of the club, it returns to its original owner, and 
so with each succeeding volume. 

It has been found a feature of added interest for each person to write his 
name in the volume, with the date of reading, so that when the book returns 
to its original owner, it brings a complete record cf the service it has done. 
In one instance a book came back with the record, “ This book has been 
read to all the boys in Harned Academy.” When all the members in suc- 
cession have each contributed one book or one assessment, the work can be 
continued by purchasing from time to time any new volume of interest by 
such a contribution as may be mutally agreed upon. At the beginning, if 
desired, two or three persons can combine for a more costly book. The 
books so gathered may be made the nucleus of a permanent temperance 
library, with which a reading-room may be connected, open at suitable 
hours, and supplied with the best temperance papers, national and local. 
But this is not necessary to the system. The simple reading club with its 
book or half-dollar will run itself and do noble service. 

For the distribution of leaflets probably nothing is better than the famous 
system of 

THE TEN TIMES ONE. 

A leaflet sent as a cércular is very likely to be ¢veated as a circular, and 
thrown into the waste-basket. But one given by a friend with a pleasant 
word, or sent in a friendly letter, will be read for the friend's sake. By wise, 
personal use of such leaflets, every temperance worker can reach at least 
ten persons, and a vast host be led to read, think, believe, and ultimately to 
act for temperance. 

Educational committees should select the best of all that can now be 
found in print, and accumulate new material as fast as work of real merit 
can be prepared along new lines, for which prizes and premiums should be 
offered ; and these should be put up in packages ready to order at a moderate 
price—perhaps ten cents a package. There is no temperance worker who 
could not distribute one such package a year. Some could distribute one 
a month—some, one a week; or from 100 to 500 leaflets a year. The still, 
sure power of such work is incalculable. Secluded workers in country vil- 
lages and farmhouses—invalids, the great “ Shut-in Club ”—business men 
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too busy to attend-many meetings—can send these white-winged messen- 
gers of truth far and wide, as the viewless winds send the still snowflakes 
that pile up into the avalanche; and some day the avalanche will fall, and 
the liquor traffic go down forever. 


LITERATURE AND LECTURES. 


But for the most effective work, there must be combined with the litera- 
ture the voice of the living speaker. Literature alone is like the Bible with- 
out the preacher. It reaches some, but does not widely conquer. There is 
need of the touch of the human heart through human speech full of the 
earnestness of conviction and the passion of salvation. Under the impres- 
sion of such appeal, people will read as never before. There is no more 
effective way of arousing and perpetuating conviction than to have a stir- 
ring address on some phase of the temperance question, and follow it by 
distribution to the departing audience of well-chosen papers or leaflets on 
just that phase of the subject. The interest aroused by the address will 
lead the people to read, and the reading will make permanent the impres- 
sion of the spoken word. 

The Bureau of Distribution must be a bureau of lectures—not as some- 
thing supplementary, but integral, a vital part of its work. Live men and 
women, speakers and persuaders, must go before, after, and along with the 
printed page, as the missionaries and colporteurs of our religious societies 
go with the Bible and the tract. Zhe same organization that sends out 
the literature must marshal the speakers—must know who can go on call 
—who is going, and where—what subject will be treated, and hence what 
literature will most avail then and there. The Bureau of Distribution must 
be in close relations with temperance workers all over the country. When- 
ever a first-rate temperance lecture is given, or temperance sermon preached, 
a card should be sent to the Central Office, saying : 


“ Rey. 


— gave a very interesting temperance address at 
— on the following subject (or text) ———.” 


His name and address will be entered on the files of the Bureau. Then, 
when people anywhere in that section write for a temperance lecture, they 
can be directed to a speaker in their own neighborhood. It frequently hap- 
pens that earnest temperance workers in Ohio, for instance, write to Chi- 
cago for a lecturer, and finding what they must pay one who gives his whole 
time to that work, and what his travelling expenses will be from Kentucky, 
Minnesota, or Kansas, give up in despair; while twenty to fifty miles away 
there may be some true worker who is keeping his own community on fire 
with earnestness, and whom they could secure at a trifling cost. We pro- 
pose to bridge all these gaps, and bring the worker and the work together. 

But there will be in this no interference with the freedom of special 
organizations and independent lecturers. The Bureau will simply keep in 
touch with such speakers, keep their addresses, if permitted, and give any 
needed information concerning them. Here is such a man, a grand 
lecturer for the Good Templars, He can lecture finely for those who are 
not Good Templars. We put him on our list. Here is a lady who pleads 
for the W.C. T. U. She can work outside the W.C. T.U. We put her 
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on our list. So we will give each society-worker an audience far outside 
the limits of his own society. Instead of restricting any, such a plan 
would be widely helpful to all. 

Aside, too, from those now known as temperance lecturers, there are many. 
good speakers who would be glad to speak on temperance if but en- 
couragement were given them, and numbers eager to hear if they but 
knew where to find a speaker. It was in just such local work that men like 
John B. Gough and John G. Woolley began their grand careers. The temper- 
ance people of the country can make temperance orators bya demand and an 
audience, till speakers shall seem to spring out of the ground at their call. 
There are a multitude of pastors and other thoughtful, faithful men who 
will gladly speak on temperance if they have but the warrant of public 
interest that may come in a hearty invitation. True, they should not wait 
for the invitation, but we must see that they do not wait for want of it. 
Their own interest in the subject will increase as they study and utter 
their convictions and meet the rousing stimulus of popular interest, or even 
public opposition. , 

Before recommending a speaker the general committee must satisfy 
itself in some way of the soundness of his views, either by having him file 
a copy of his address, or by securing information from trustworthy temper- 
ance people who have heard it. Then whenever an arrangement is made 
for a speaker, there should be sent to the local committee a statement like 
the following: 

“We can furnish you such and such literature for distribution at the 
close of the lecture at the following rates (which should be the lowest 
possible to afford). We earnestly recommend you to secure a full supply 
for the permanence of effe_t among your people.” 

Every Sunday-school should be a distributing agency. Now that after 
long battle we have secured a contingent temperance lesson every three 
months to balance the saloon’s unfaltering devastation on 365 days of the 
year, let us follow this up with Christian temperance literature—not 
chapters of horrors with frontispiece of a reeling sot in rags of the style of 
two centuries ago, but stories of rescue; sweet poems of temperance, of 
childhood, of love and home; instruction in brief, sweet articles on some 
phase of temperance—how temperance has helped Arctic and African 
explorers—what temperance has been worth in health and sickness, in 
peace and war, in Lusiness and study and home. We believe the church 
will yet awake to find that the distribution of temperance literature is as 
much a part of its work as the distribution of missionary literature. 

The Society of Christian Endeavor, with its workers numbering more than 
a million, the Epworth League, and kindred organizations, can fill the land 
with temperance literature without pause or check in all the great work 
they are doing now. What we want is to bring it to pass that not a month 
shall go over the head of any one who can read, of whatever nationality, 
without his being offered in a kind and attractive way some temperance 
literature to read. 
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* EDUCATING TO DO. 


This distribution of literature must have an aim, and that aim the 
obliteration of the saloon. The world is tired of “arousing public 
sentiment’ with no idea of what to do with it when it is aroused. When 
we have pushed educational work and rescue work to the very utmost, 
there are a multitude whom we shall not save unless we shut temptation’s 
open door. The logical absurdity of educating people not to drink, and 
then keeping open officially a place where they may drink, soon oppresses 
all thoughtful men and deadens endeavor. Either the licensing of the 
saloon or the educating against it must be, and infallibly will be, abandoned. 
These two come to instant death-grapple; one will infallibly kill the other, 
Temperance education must have the courage and resolution to face its 
own outcome, or it will die of the dry-rot of an inherent inconsistency. 
Yes, it is when we educate to do, that there is life, vigor, power, and 
directness. There is no drill like the drill for coming battle. 

The controlling purpose of our work can be nothing less than to suppress 
the sale of intoxicating beverages, which itself creates demand, and to 
abolish the saloon from our civilization. The methods by which this one 
end is sought must vary according to the different laws of various localities. 
In prohibitory States, as Maine, Kansas, Iowa, and the Dakotas, where the 
executive work is chiefly to maintain and enforce wholesome law, that 
work will be powerfully aided by the educational work for suppression of 
the illicit demand that furnishes the motive for illicit sale. Especially 
where the law is flagrantly violated, as in the river towns of Iowa, a fiery 
crusade of education must be waged for the majesty of law and its 
rigorous, honest enforcement, so that one brave man like Haddock shall 
never again be left to fall alone, but the vicious element shall encounter a 
solid phalanx of the virtuous, as resolute and united as themselves, and 
with law and God behind them. The /aw of thts land can be made law 
where all good citizens determine that it shall be. We have the sacred- 
_hess of law in trust for the generations to come. We have no right to 
‘allow any body of men to set it at defiance—least of all when this is 
done for the wholesale destruction of their fellow-men in body and soul. 
Much of the literature for such law-enforcement has yet to be written. 

In towns where local option is possible, the rush of our literature should 
be especially directed toward securing a no-license vote, and when 
secured, maintaining it year after year, keeping public sentiment up to the 
resolute decision of its original choice. Every town carried for no-license 
must be redeemed so that it shall know it is redeemed—held till the 
practical gains show upon the streets, in buildings newly built or newly 
painted, in trim fences, gardens and lawns, in the absence of loafers and 
tramps, in the filling of merchants’ tills as the saloon money is spent for 
better things, in the filling of the schools with well-fed and well-clad chil- 
dren, and in the renewed love-light of scores of lives and homes. 

In one local-option town the report had been cunningly spread that 
business was ruined since the sale of liquor had been stopped, and a tem- 
perance committee went to every business man and every business house 
in town, and obtained a triumphant refutation, showing that there had 
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been a great and decided gain in every department of business, and these 
facts were published thoroughly, making the  prohibitory ordinance 
stronger than ever. Such facts must be collected in local-option towns all 
over the country, as has been done regarding Vineland, N. J., and Quincy, 
Mass., and the facis published and kept before the voters on every con- 
tested field. 

_ But what can we do in license towns? A vast work. By public ad- 
dresses and ceaseless use of literature we can stir the people against the 
liquor traffic and all legalization of it. Temperance people will gain 
courage. The advocates of license will become ill at ease. Good men 
who have silently acquiesced will awake out of their torpor. Reclaimed 
inebriates and their wives and children will be pleading for protection. 
It will become increasingly difficult to get decent men to sign applica- 
tions for license, or to vote for the system that grants them. Such work 
in every part of the land must be our aim, and over and beyond all 
the moulding of the laws of the States and the nation. 

To do all this the Bureau of Distribution should have a first-class 
manager in every State, knowing the local needs, keeping in touch 
with the people, knowing how to concentrate lectures and literature 
upon strategic points at the critical moment, to outgeneral the liquor men, 
to think ahead of the devices of Satan, to follow the curve of undeveloped 
tendencies on, and plant batteries at the critical points toward which 
the tide of battle is sweeping. The Bureau should have able lecturers 
along special lines, as the Rescue Work, the Economic Phase, the Folly 
and Wrong of License, etc.—these lecturers constantly in the field, and a 
river of literature appropriate to their specialty following them wherever 
they go, to hold and deepen the convictions of the people whom the 
orator’s eloquence has aroused. 

Such methods of dissemination of literature will make it alive with the 
fire of living men, sympathetic with the touch of personal friendship, 
neighborly with the close interest of townsmen and fellow-citizens, and 
instinct with the power of conscious purpose like the march of a great 
army. We have all the facts, all the argument, all the right, every motive 
of patriotism, humanity, and religion on our side. The people can be 
educated to know what we know and believe what we: believe. Error 
can be dispelled by truth, and darkness by light, The nations can be 
taught a better way. The liquor trade can be conquered as the slave 
trade has been. But there is no time to lose, for every fallen boy makes 
a new vassal of its tyranny, a new supporter of the wrong, Every year 
increases the vast capital and revenue and the wide political affiliations of 
the entrenched wrong we have to fight. Let us agitate and educate, and 
the boys and men we win will legislate. Literature sent out on strategic 
lines, by an organization as wide as the organized wrong—literature 
winged by human speech, vivified by personal human influence can work 
conviction that shall create legislation, conviction that shall sustain legisla- 
tion, and conviction that some day may need no legislation, but freely, 
intelligently, and everywhere choose the right. 


WORK FOR BOYS.—THE BOYS’ CLUB AND 
ITS WORK ASA PREVENTIVE AGENCY 
IN TEMPERANCE WORK. 


BY “REV. JOHN C. COLLINS, SECRETARY . INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE Boys’ Club in brief consists of a room open during the colder 
months of the year (September to May) in some central location of a city or 
town of from five to one hundred and fifty thousand population, or in sev- 
eral sections of cities of population greater than this. This room is sup- 
plied with a carefully selected list of books and games, It is open evenings 
during the week except Sunday, usually from seven until 9.30, and is in 
charge of a Christian young man as superintendent, who devotes his time 
during the day, and the months when the club is not open, to visiting the 
Police Court and aiding boys whom he may find there, arrested for petty 
offences, and in visiting their homes, so becoming familiar with their sur- 
roundings, securing employment for boys, and doing any other helpful work 
in their behalf which may be found advisable. The equipment of the room 
consists of the books and games with long tables and benches, furnishing 
seating accommodations for one hundred and fifty or two hundred boys, 
There are also toilet conveniences with wash-basin, soap, towel, comb, and 
mirror. If possible a bath-room is a valuable auxiliary. 

Any boy in the city is given free access to the room, membership con- 
sisting simply in registering the name with certain statistics, giving age, 
residence, place of birth, occupation (whether working boy or school boy), 
and place of parents’ birth. The ticket which each boy receives gives 
name, age, and residence. This ticket is exchanged at the library for 
games or books, the boy being allowed if he selects a book to go to the 
library case and make a selection for himself. On leaving the room the 
boy gives the ticket to the doorkeeper, who pigeon-holes it for use on other 
evenings, 

The rules are as few as possible. Books and games may be exchanged 
as often as desired during the evening, but not too frequently. Boys must 
have clean hands, the reason usually given in enforcing this rule as easily 
as possible being that they would otherwise soil the books. They must as 
arule say “please” when they ask for anything, and “thank you” when 
they receive it. No boy is allowed to remain in the room who is not occu- 
pied with a book or game. The penalty for disobedience is that a boy 
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must leave the room when spoken to three times. If sent from the room 
three times in a week, his ticket is withheld from him for one week, and if 
the ticker is withheld for a week three times within two months he is denied 
altogether the privilege of the room. 

It has been found that a room with seating accommodations for two 
hundred boys will provide for a membership of fifteen hundred, and this, 
too, without limiting certain boys to attendance on certain evenings, it be- 
ing found that of their own free will certain boys are present on some 
evenings and others on other evenings, so that in a week or ten days most 
of the membership of fifteen hundred are present. 

Auxiliaries to the general work are: trade classes, the penny savings 
bank, and addresses usually given in connection with entertainments, as 
they are called. 

The trade classes are held in small rooms adjacent to the large assembly 
or club room, the number of boys in each class being usually twelve or fif- 
teen. Thus a class of twelve boys in carpentry can be held in one of these 
class rooms on Monday night, another class of twelve boys may be held on 
Tuesday night, and so on each evening during the week, the classes being 
numbered A, B, C, etc., and giving during the week the privilege of this class 
to seventy-two clifferent boys. In another room on Monday evening there 
may be a class in printing, and in the same room on Tuesday evening an- 
other class of twelve boys in printing, so giving to another seventy-two 
boys each week the advantages of learning the printing trade. Classes in 
wood-carying, clay-modeling, drawing, painting, and the like, can be held 
in a similar way. Usually it is found advisable that boys attending these 
trade classes should pay a small sum in advance as an evidence of good 
faith. Unexcused absenc: for a certain number of times forfeits member- 
ship. 

The penny savings bank is an agency for teaching the boys economy, 
helping them to save their money, and making them familiar with the regu- 
lar savings bank system. The bank is open at a certain time each evening, 
and any boy can deposit in it sums from one cent upward, each depositor 
having a small pass-book the same as in the regular savings bank, and 
money being entered by the secretary in a large deposit book kept for that 
purpose. The treasurer of the club is usually treasurer in trust of the sav- 
ings bank, and all money received is deposited in one of the city savings 
banks in the name of the treasurer in trust. The interest received from 
the city savings bank is equally divided among the boys who have been de- 
positing money during the six months previous to interest day. This inter- 
est is not givenon the amount deposited, but on the number of deposits 
made, the object ‘being to encourage the boys to deposit frequently rather 
than to secure deposits of large amounts. Then, too, the interest is not 
given on money deposited previous to the six months before interest day, in 
order that the boys may have an inducement to take money out of the 
penny savings bank and deposit it in the city savings bank. In giving the 
interest on the number of deposits, the total amount of interest from the 
city savings bank is divided among the boys pro rata according to the num- 
ber of deposits. For ample: suppose the interest from the city sav- 
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ings bank, on the mount deposited by the treasurer in trust, was six dol- 
lars, and in looking over the deposits of the penny savings bank it was 
found that one boy during the six months had made twenty deposits, an- 
other boy ten deposits, another boy fifty deposits, another boy two deposits, 
and so on, so that the total number of deposits by all the boys amounted to 
twelve hundred. This would give half a cent for each deposit, and the boy 
who had made twenty deposits would receive ten cents, the boy who had 
made two deposits would receive one cent, and soon. Another rule of the 
bank is that as soon as a boy has deposited to the amount of five dollars, 
he shall be urged to take it out and deposit it in one of the city savings 
banks, and thereafter the larger amounts must be deposited in the city 
banks and the smaller amounts may be placed in the penny savings bank. 
In this way a boy gradually accumulates money, and is taught how to be- 
come a regular depositor in a savings bank. 

The lectures at entertainments consist of sandwiching in between songs 
and music, and possibly a “spread” of ice cream and cake, an address of 
fifteen or twenty minutes on “ how a book is made,” “ politeness,”’ “ clean- 
liness,” “‘how a President is elected,” and the like. The boys will listen 
attentively to such an address, particularly if they know that any boy who 
manifests disapproval must leave the room and forfeit his share of the feast 
which is to follow. 

In the room itself there is no religious instruction. Boys are of all forms 
of belief. There is, however, a general religious atmosphere, and the super- 
intendent should always be an earnest Christian man and the committee 
should be Christian men or women. A visiting committee from the 
churches, including Roman Catholic, should be present at the rooms, assist- 
ing the superintendent. The religious work is done chiefly by the superin- 
tendent during the day, There he comes in contact with the boys person- 
ally; he finds out whether the boys are members of Sunday-schools, and if 
not he reports them to some pastor or Sunday-school superintendent. He 
also has opportunity for personal work with the boys, and may afford 
much religious help in such ways. In fact he has the largest and one of 
the best possible opportunities for doing religious work in this personal 
contact with the boys one by one, all of whom, and parents as well, greatly 
appreciate the pleasant room furnished them and the opportunities they re- 
ceive through it. He can also drop much seed in temperance work, 
and my own personal experience of many years in such work is that, as to 
cigarette smoking, his work is far more effective than a legislative enactment. 

As to the class of boys and ages of those who attend, the system is self 
regulating. The class of boys is, as a rule, almost without exception the 
poorer and more needy boys, those who live in the tenement districts, and 
who are accustomed to spend their evenings about the streets. The better 
class of boys, and those who have fairly good homes, are never attracted to 
a boys’ club such as described, and as a rule will not make more than a few 
visits to it, for the reason that the club does not furnish anything more than 
a boy can obtain in a good home, or in fact not as much, There is only 
the warm, well-lighted, pleasant room with books and games, and that the 
boys in better circumstances can find in their own homes. This is an im- 
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portant matter, because the objection to such a work might naturally be 
raised that it attracts boys from their homes into the streets, and also into 
acquaintance with boys from whom they might learn much evil. The ages 
of the boys vary from seven to seventeen. The older boys, over seventeen, 
do not like to mix with the little fellows, and so there are very few found in 
a club room over seventeen years of age. 

The value of this work as a preventive agency in temperance work is self- 
evident. Any one of the many helpful agencies would almost of itself, if 
continually applied through a number of years, lead a boy away from an 
intemperate life. 

First, there is the Christian influence and contact with Christian people 
which he receives in the room, for the room ought to be under the super- 
vision of the very best people of the city, and cultivated Christian women 
ought to be on the visiting committee from the churches and frequent visit- 
ors. This touch of the best men and women of the city with the boys is 
easily brought about, for visitors to the rooms are welcome at any time, and 
can sit down by the side of a boy, secure his confidence, ask him whether 
he is putting money in the savings bank, whether he goes to Sunday-school, 
or they may take two or three of the boys off into one of the rooms and 
have a talk with them about whatever they please, or they may play a game 
with one as they sit at one of the tables among the other boys; and often- 
times it is found that visitors to the rooms this way, becoming attached to 
several of the boys, invite them to their homes, and give them the sight and 
influence of a home of culture and refinement. 

Second, there are the ‘‘talks”’ at entertainments, which fill the minds 
of the boys with new ideas, and usually a very large number of boys are 
present at entertainments, which should be made very bright and helpful 
with music, chiefly instrumental, and with just the things that boys like and 
that they are very attractive to them. 

Again there are the books and games, which are not selected to amuse 
simply, but to instruct as well. The list of books used in the Boys’ Club, 
as furnished by the Bureau of Supplies for Christian Workers in New 
Haven, Conn., has been selected from many hundreds of boys’ books; they 
are books of travel, history, biography, and story, which have been read and 
carefully examined by a competent committee. The games consist of such 
games as the magic wheel, as the boys call it, in which a hand whirls round 
in an inexplicable way to the boys, and answers questions on a card in 
geography, history, and the like. Then there are the dissected maps, dis- 
sected steam engines, ships, etc., which not only amuse and entertain, but 
instruct as well. In fact, in these particulars, the room is a night kinder- 
garten for boys. 

Then again there is the influence of cleanliness. With a nightly attend- 
ance of two hundred and fifty boys, from fifty to one hundred will wash 
hands and faces and comb their hair, just simply wearing out bars of soap, 
and taking off, no one can say, how much dirt. Included with this must 
also be the bath-room when clubs are furnished with these. 

Besides this, there is the work of the trade classes, and particularly the 
penny savings bank, for any boy who saves two cents a night or five cents a 
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week, continuing it through the year, and through ten years, from the time 
he is seven years old until he is seventeen, will not be inclined to waste his 
money ina saloon, The fact is, in many of our reform movements we ex- 
pect too much all at once, and from those who have become hardened or 
fastened to certain habits. It is a surer course to save a man if we can 
subject him to influences, which can be long continued. Certainly such a 
course would save more, and if this be true of a man it is certainly true of 
boys, and a boy subjected to such influences for a number of years, from 
the time he is eight or ten years old until he gets to be seventeen or eighteen 
years old, just simply cazzo/ go into evil ways if he will. The temperance 
pledge has no place in the work. In fact we do not pledge boys to any- 
thing. We simply make them subject to a machine, get into their very 
bones and marrow certain principles, and while there may be no objections 
to a pledge it is superfluous or unnecessary. 

Further than this is the personal influence of the superintendent among 
the boys in their homes, which is altogether dependent upon the character 
of the man, and in many cases may be the most powerful influence for 
helping the boy to become a Christian man and a good citizen. This per- 
sonal work is particularly valuable in the work among the boys of criminal 
tendencies, if we may say that there are such boys. I mean by this, boys 
who are brought before the city courts for various offences, and who may 
or may not be neglected, and members of families out of which they would 
naturally graduate as criminals. Many a boy is brought before a court and 
sent to some reformatory, so being marked for life, the bad name which has 
been given him proving his ruin, even though we say nothing about the evil 
influences he is under, and this boy might have been saved if a little Chris- 
tain help were given him at the time when first brought before the court. 
Hundreds of such boys have been saved in New England through this 
boys’ club system during the past few years, by this kindly Christian help 
being extended by the superintendent in the city courts. The superintend- 
ent becomes acquainted with almost the entire juvenile criminal population 
in the city, and if his work is what it ought to be, in a city of one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, he knows personally and is 
acquainted with all the surroundings of every more or less neglected boy in 
the city. 

This is the boys’ club, and its work as a preventive agency as concisely 
as I am able to present it. I have been interested in it, and more or less 
practically engaged in it, for eighteen years. During the past five years 
some twenty thousand boys have been brought under influences such as I 
have described in New England, chiefly through the work of the committee 
with which I have had the honor to be connected, in which the plan of 
work as outlined, and which I had the privilege of formulating, has been 
largely carried out. No work of this character, however, can be given its 
largest opportunity, except as it is fully entered into and above all under- 
stood bya community. This no comparatively new work of reform can 
expect at once. I believe that more and more as this rational and easily 
understood plan for saving the boys is understood, it will be adopted and 
given the largest possible opportunity for usefulness. 


THE ~DUTY“OF “CHURCH °MEMBERS “IN 
THE -TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


BY JOSEPH COOK. 


I. 


IT is a fact and no fancy that we have all lived to see the abolition of 
slavery. Why is it incredible that some of us may live to see a greater evil, 
namely, the liquor traffic, made an outlaw by both State and National con- 
stitutional enactments? There is more money behind the liquor traffic 
than was ever behind slavery. Those who used to be called by Charles 
Sumner “the Lords of the Lash” never worked, or whipped, or burned, or 
starved to death in any circuit of the seasons before the Civil War as many 
victims as the liquor traffic now destroys every year in our Republic. Sla- 
very never added as much to the wastes and burdens of the nation in 
any one year before our military conflict began as the liquor traffic 
now adds every year. Slavery never cost us a thousand millions annually. 
Slavery never destroyed eighty thousand lives a year. Slavery did not pro- 
duce nine-tenths of the crime of the land, It is on account of the unity of 
the liquor traffic and its zrowing audacity that I predict its overthrow. Sla- 
very went down not chiefly because it was consummate wickedness. In 
the history of our conflict with slavery, we saw the truth of the old Pagan 
proverb: “ Whom the Gods would destroy, they first make mad.” Public 
sentiment rose slowly against slavery, but when it fired on Fort Sumter 
and took the nation by the throat, then opposition to it acquired National 
predominance. When the liquor traffic takes the Nation by the throat, you 
will find that although Americans often wait until the 59th minute of the 
eleventh hour before they arouse themselves, they may, nevertheless, in a 
momentous crisis, unlock from their throat the grip of the great evil in the 
6oth minute. 

New York already has this grip on her throat. But New York is only 
one great city of a Nation that is to be filled with crowded municipalities. 
The day is probably not fifty years distant when the lighted torch in the 
hand of the statue of the goddess of Liberty at the gates of the ocean in 
New York harbor will flash on the homes of five or seven, or, some would 
say, ten millions of people within double cannon range of the base of her 
pedestal. But Chicago thinks she will have ten millions of people before 
New York will. Great cities are growing East and West, and by and by you 
will begin to put the warp into the woof of your railroad system; and 
when your trade with South America is doubled and quadrupled, when the 
South begins to develop her resources and you need North and South lines, 
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then your cities will grow faster than ever, because the crossings of rail- 
ways will be multiplied. Cities spring up where great lines of transit inter- 
sect each other. Cities are growing faster than ever in every portion of our 
great Republic. If you had a London at the mouth of your Hudson and a 
London on Lake Michigan, they would be no larger than the New York 
and the Chicago of the future. Thomas Carlyle said to me once in his 
study in Chelsea, “ Universal suffrage in great towns inevitably lifts the 
scoundrel class to the summit of affairs in politics.” Wendell Phillips said 
to me on the doorstep of his house in Essex Street in Boston, that cherished 
home of his where an invalid wife lay sick so long, “ The day is coming 
when the liquor traffic, unless we change our fashions of municipal govern- 
ment, will strain the republic as slavery never did.’”” When the paths to 
political preferment lead through the gin-mills, free government is a farce, 
and its future is likely to be a tragedy. 


Il. 


Let me give you an object-lesson to illustrate the connection of the tem- 
perance reform with electoral reform, and of both with reform in the 
churches themselves. We never understand the temperance reform until 
we see with how many other reforms it is connected. 

Let my left hand represent the ballot cast in a national Presidential elec- 
tion. We are now 65,000,000 of people, governed by 13,000,000 who have 
the right to vote. Some 3,000,000 are absentees in ordinary elections, The 
parties are closely balanced. The margin between them is very narrow. 
You are actually governed, not by universal suffrage, but by a clipped and 
fractional suffrage. The results of Presidential elections have been decided 
sometimes by those who refuse to cast their ballots, Absentees are often 
the rudder of national decisions. David Dudley Field, a great and vener- 
able name, one of your foremost citizens, has been. called by an English 
chancellor, “the chief law reformer of our time.” Now, David Dudley 
Field says he would have compulsory education, compulsory registration, 
and then compulsory nominations under the Australian ballot system. 
When voters’ names are registered he would require every individual to 
nominate persons for the chief offices to be filled, and then he would not 
allow the public to expend money in printing the names of the nominees, 
unless one-tenth of the electors are behind these names, You say, “ That 
would destroy the caucus.” So it would! That is precisely David Dudley 
Field’s object. The caucus is a good thing in a rural district. You know 
it is a cancer in municipal politics, and probably we must at last cut it out 
by the roots. It seems to be the mortified flesh of the body politic. But 
David Dudley Field would go further, and have not only compulsory edu- 
cation, that is, a reading test, and compulsory registration and compul- 
sory nomination. He would have compulsory voting; that is, he would 
introduce the old Athenian rule and fine a man who has a right to give a 
decision on public questions and refuses to take the responsibility of doing 
so. That is a rule that works well to-day in some of the cantons of Switzer- 
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land. Many workingmen in Europe say that universal suffrage would not 
benefit Europe without the reading test and compulsory voting. You say 
you would not care to be swept up to the polls by any law of this sort. 
Three legislatures have had under consideration-a bill of this kind. In 
Massachusetts the bill for compulsory voting came within six votes of pass- 
ing the Senate. You had a bill for it before the New York Legislature, and 
Maryland has been considering it. 

If women were to have the universal right of suffrage, as some of our 

temperance men ask they should, and that at once, I think you would need 

‘to sweep up both sexes to the polls by a new law; you would need com- 
pulsory voting more than ever. Women would vote, no doubt, on all queés- 
tions of temperance and education. Where no great moral question was 
concerned she would be less active at the polls; but the mischief is, we are 
ruled by a fractional suffrage. This mischief, woman suffrage, without a law 
for compulsory voting, would increase. 

At a Woman’s National and International Christian Temperance Con- 
vention in Boston not long ago, I was asked to defend universal suffrage 
forwomen. [had never been venturesome enough to champion unrestricted 
female suffrage. I had never opposed it. I had championed woman’s right 
to vote on education, and I had said often that woman’s ballot would be to 
the liquor traffic what lightning is to the oak, and God send that lightning ! 
But I was asked to champion unlimited female suffrage. I said to Miss 
Willard, and to Lady Somerset, and Mrs. Livermore, and Mrs. Hunt, and 
Mrs. Leavitt, and several other of the stateswomen who were in that con- 
vention: “‘ Are you in favor of the reading test for the suffrage ?’’ ‘“ Cer- 
tainly!” Are you in favor of David Dudley Field’s scheme for compulsory 
voting?” Certainly'” “Can I quote you as being in favor of those 
safeguards for universal suffrage?” “Yes.” ‘Very well, if you will say, 
‘no shirks, and no simpletons, in suffrage,’ I will say, ‘no sex in suffrage,’ but 
not otherwise.” They took my watchword, “ No sex, no shirks, no sirnple- 
tons, in suffrage,” and put it in letters two feet long across their walls; and 
so they are committed to the whole of it, and so am I, with special emphasis 
on the last two qualifications. I will not say, “ No sex,” and incur the evil 
of absenteeism, unless you pass first David Dudley Field’s proposed Jaw and 
fine every voter if he does not vote, unless he can give an excuse for ab- 
sence, ‘No simpletons.” That means the reading test; and also that 
immigrants who now vote so early and vote so often under priestly dicta- 
tion, should be kept away from the polls until they cease to be simpletons. 

If we could bring the votes of the whole community to bear I believe 
that society at large would uproot the liquor traffic. Prohibition, it is said, 
does not prohibit. But outlawry does outlaw. There is no legal saloon in 
Maine or Iowa, nor in several other States. Children in Maine, many of 
them, never saw a drunkard. No young person there ever saw a legal 
dram-shop, a specimen of the State’s sanction of solicitation to vice. I wish 
to strike a note of hope at the very outset of my argument. I believe in com- 
pulsory voting, compulsory registration, compulsory education ; those meas- 
ures crown the edifice of electoral reform; and I am no fanatic in saying 
this after David Dudley Field has said it, I said it ten years before he said 
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it, but I am now justified by his great name. I have not much hope until 
you broaden your franchise and secure the whole of it, that you will ever 
uproot the liquor traffic under universal suffrage. I am not afraid of uni- 
versal suffrage, if it is such, But we will say no more of the three millions 
who do not commonly vote. 


Ill. 


There are ten millions who do cast their ballots. My smallest finger 
on this left hand I shut to represent illiteracy. Two millions who vote in 
our Presidential elections cannot read and write. I do not mean merely 
the freedmen of the South, but many of the children of the recent im- 
migrants of the North. Many factory operatives, poorly paid, are keeping 
their children out of school, and putting them behind the looms to make 
the year’s ends in family expenses meet. Tell it not in Gath, and whisper it 
not in Askelon. Illiteracy is on the increase even in Massachusetts, where 
our fathers prayed that the love of good learning might not be buried in 
their graves. I shut another finger to represent mercenary suffrage. There 
are, alas! more than two millions fittingly characterized as governed by 
hope of pay or plunder, and morally indifferent in the field of national 
politics. 

Now, what is left of this hand? Why, here is the gigantic, Satanic 
thumb of the whiskey ring, with its allies in the great cities, the gambling 
hells and brothels. That thumb shuts itself over those two fingers. The 
unscrupulous classes make themselves dominant over the illiterate and 
the mercenary to the mischief of the whole lower part of the suffrage. In 
that combination of the thumb and the two smaller fingers you have the 
grip that makes the throat of every great municipality wheeze to-day from 
sea to sea, In this way the liquor traffic is taking you by the throat, with 
deadly persistency and an infernal ambition, comparable only to that which 
slavery had when it took you by the throat. 

Remember the wealth of this thumb ; remember the unity of the liquor 
traffic. The saloon power in the Republic is now like a skater who can 
throw his whole weight on one foot. This thumb has to pay large sums 
into the public treasury and knows how to fleece it from the community. You 
say license is a scheme by which millions of dollars go into the public treasury, 
but millions of dollars go out as a consequence. Carroll D. Wright affirms 
that twenty dollars are lost in direct damages for every dollar gained by 
license. It is asystem by which you rob Peter to pay Paul and do not pay 
Paul. It is a scheme by which you save at the spigot, and waste at the barrel 
head. Americans are supposed to be able to see through a grindstone if the 
aperture is large enough; they do not suffer themselves to be hoodwinked ; 
but millions of church members favor license chiefly because they think there 
will millions come by it to the government; but ten times what it pays is 
lost by it. This thumb, paying alone such enormous sums into the treasury, 
forms an alliance with the gambling hell and the brothel. I walked home 
the other evening from the Academy of Music in Philadelphia with my 
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chairman, and leaning on his arm I came to a building five stories high, 

lighted to the top. I said to him, “ What is in that lower story? There 
are g'lded windows costing hundreds of dollars apiece.” ‘‘ That is a saloon 
that represents the e/z¢e of our best society who would never go into a 
dive.” “What is the first story above?’’ ‘Gambling hell.” “What is 
the next story?” “Gambling hell.” “ What are the upper stories?” “You 
had better not ask.” Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, deserves to be remem- 
bered a thousand years for a single epigram : ‘“ Low license asks for your 
son ; high license for your daughter also.” God grant that my right arm 
may drop from its socket, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if 
I ever use either to organize temptation in legal form and secure State 
sanction of solicitation to vice! God grant that arm and tongue may be 
paralyzed if I ever use either to legalize the brothel, which is the way to 
hell, or gambling-house, which is the ante-chamber of suicide, or their in- 
fernal ally in the great cities, the gilded saloon! One of the chief mischiefs 
of license of the gilded saloon is that to legalize it is practically to license 
the gambling hell and brothel also. These fingers and this thumb have 
made a combination, and it is on your throat. 


IV. 


Now what remains of this hand? Here in the two large fingers are the 
two great political parties, the Democrats and Republicans. I shall en- 
deavor not to offend political prejudices. These parties are very evenly 
balanced. They are sharp rivals. There is no way in which either can get 
a majority without bending down and currying favor with that combination. 
They make very swift movements, some of them, in the daylight, and some 
in the dark, but matters appear immensely mixed, and there is a combina- 
tion of forces. These movements are for a majority. The Democratic 
party has done much for temperance in some States in recent years. I think 
you will allow me to affirm that there are hundreds of good temperance men 
in the Democratic organization, but those men do not rulein Tammany Hall. 
The Democratic party has a great record. It has defended the doctrine of 
State’s rights. It did this more emphatically, as we think, than it should have 
done, in the Civil War. But there were Stanton as well as Davis Demo- 
crats, and we could not have conquered the latter without help of the for- 
mer. Let us be fair to political rivals. Nevertheless I must say that in the 
National Democratic political conventions, that Democratic finger never 
yet has offended this thumb, and the plain truth is that in national politics 
that finger is under that thumb. 

Now, what shall the Republican party do with Aa¢ combination against 
it? It is a question of arithmetic, if you please, and even if you do not 
please, Young men think politics are governed by holy principles! So 
they should be, always. So they are in the great exigencies of national 
history, but in ordinary times politics are a scramble for spoils, and spoils 
are won by majorities. This party had a great record. When the old 
Whig party did not like to hear of the formation of a third party, the Re- 
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publicans organized themselves as such ; and when the Whig party did not 
take up its duties respecting the extinction of slavery, the Republican party 
shouldered that task, and although it was a weight that made the body 
politic stagger, although we did not feel certain at first that there would not 
be disunion in spite of all our efforts, we plunged into the seas of uncer- 
tainty. We carried that burden through by the blessing of God. The 
Republican party, more than any other political organization, is to be 
credited with the destruction of slavery and the preservation of the Union. 
I know there were a multitude of other forces assisting to produce these 
great results, but those mighty towers in the cathedral of our political his- 
tory were built chiefly through the assistance of the Republican party. And 
now the Republican party likes to stand and look at the towers 25 years 
distant. The party is very proud of its record, and sometimes it is so en- 
tranced by looking at the towers, that it forgets the ditch at its feet and 
has not always kept out of it. These things it ought to have done and not 
have left the others undone. : 

Parties are mere scaffoldings. When the towers are finished let the 
scaffoldings be taken down and arranged for the building of other towers, 
equally creditable. But the party neglects to take down the scaffolding, 
and yet I know there is a Southern problem still before us and likely to be 
until climate is changed on the Gulf.. As Secretary Stearns said in a recent 
letter from the South, you have on many Southern trains railroad time, and 
local time, and sun time, and behind time, and there is more behind time 
than anything else. Your Southern gentleman who never does a stroke of 
manual work more than half an hour long, will look around the streets and 
count twenty loafing negroes in sight and tell you that they are the curse 
of this land. Where did they learn to loaf? From their masters of early 
days and of the sons at the present hour. You still have a Southern ques 
tion, and in time you and the Republican party must secure the solution of 
it. I do not deny that the Republican party has a great task in the preser- 
vation of our Constitution, especially the r4th and 15th Amendments; but if 
it wants help, it must open its eyes to new problems. 

That party has done wonders for temperance. There are thousands of 
good temperance men in the Republican party, but with three fingers anda 
thumb in combination against it what can this finger do? At the National 
Convention at Chicago all it does is to pass a resolution that it is ‘in favor 
of all judicious measures for the promotion of temperance—I move we ad- 
journ.” But the resolution was passed, so you cannot say that the Republi- 
can party is wholly under that thumb—it is under it, and over it. 

If the day should ever come when that thumb shall dominate both 
those great parties, and no doubt it aspires to dominate them,—if the 
day should come when that thumb, in combination with the lower fingers, 
shall be locked over those two chief fingers, then you would have the grip 
of ruin on the throat of the Republic. After about r9r0 or 1920 a majority 
of the ballots of the nation will be cast in cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants. 
You had one-twentieth of the population in cities of that size in 1800, 
The proportion has been rising to one-sixteenth, one-tweltth, one-eighth, 
and one-sixth, and it is now more than a quarter, The best scholars tell us 
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that in 1910 and 1920 a majority of our votes will be cast in cities. Then 
this grip on the throat of the Republic will tighten with dangerous effect. 


V. 


The State is only the left hand of civilization. The Church is the right 
hand. How is this grip to be unlocked? It will never unlock itself. There 
is greed in that hand; there is actual insanity in it; but here is the Church, 
and here is the School. Four of your great Protestant denominations now 
refuse to admit rumsellers to church membership, Your Methodist Church 
says that the-liquor traffic can never be legalized without sin. It does not 
flinch from that watchword. It has just re-echoed it from the banks of the 
Missouri across all the land. The Methodist Church of this country num- 
bers 5,000,000, and has been building three churches every week day for sev- 
eral years. Here is your Baptist denomination, a great body, next to the 
Methodist in number. Here is your Congregational denomination, like the 
Baptist governed very freely, each congregation managing its own affairs; 
but in the Northern States the general rule is, and so far as I know there is 
no exception to this rule, that the rumseller is not to be admitted to church 
membership. Here is your Presbyterian Church, which distinctly decides 
in opposition to the protest of Dr. Crosby, that the rumsellers shall not be 
admitted to church membership. So, you have four fingers of this right 
hand shutting toward one palm. The Roman Catholic Church is saying 
sterner things to the rumseller every year. The Episcopalian Church may 
be described in the same terms in its work for the temperance cause. Many 
other denominations, 1lthough made up chiefly of persons whose parents 
were born abroad, are sterner and stricter here on American soil amidst the 
perils of universal suffrage, than they were on the other side of the sea, in 
excluding rumselJers from church membership. 

Now, I say two things,—first, that when a traffic is so notoriously in- 
jurious that the man who practices it is excluded from church membership 
by the common consent of the great body of the Protestant denominations, 
then church members in those denominations ought not to legalize that 
traffic by their votes. It is a flat contradiction for the church with one 
hand to excommunicate rumsellers, and with the other hand to legalize 
rumselling. I ama Presbyterian preacher, let me suppose, and I vote to- 
day to give a license to John Smith. To-morrow he comes into my study 
and says, “‘ Make me a church member.” I say, “ Presbyterian rules do 
not permit me to admit you into the church.” «“ Yesterday you made me a 
rumseller, now you exclude me from the church because I am a rumseller. 
‘Consistency, thou art a jewel.’” And there is no reply to that sneer. 

The second thing I say is, If the church members would stand together 
and vote as they pray, the liquor traffic might be made an outlaw to- 
morrow. 

Look at this matter for yourselves. I am nota politician. I call myself 
an independent in politics. I have been a very good Republican. I should 
be such yet under certain conditions, I have several times stated publicly 
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that I should have véted for General Fisk, if I had not been at a point far 
distant from Boston at the time he was before the people in a Presidential 
election. JI am a convinced and uncompromising opponent of license in 
all its forms, I am most emphatically a political prohibitionist. This is 
not saying that I am a thick-and-thin party man, That I never shall be, 
because I believe we ought to make discriminations sometimes between the 
national elections, and State and city elections. I do not like to be governed 
by the lash of a National political party in my votes in the State or city. I 
will vote on the merits of the case everywhere, and I will let no man put a 
collar around my neck and say, ‘‘ This dog is the property of such and such 
an owner.” I believe I do more good by retaining my freedom as an hum- 
ble occupant of the independent platform in this country, and not allowing 
myself to be put under a party lash of any kind. The independence I prac- 
tice for myself I recommend to others. 

You have 4,000,000 of church members in the Protestant denominations 
of this Republic who vote. You have about 1,000,000 Catholic voters. There 
are 5,000,000 who ought to be ashamed of being the authors of legalized 
temptation ; who ought never to consent to a State sanction of solicitation 
to vice, I believe that if the pulpit will speak out, and if the schools go on 
another generation teaching such doctrines as they now emphasize, the 
churches and the schools might govern the ballot of these 5,000,000 on the 
liquor traffic. They could do this, especially well, if the liquor traffic fires 
on Sumter and attacks the home, the Sabbath, and the public treasury 
more and more audaciously, as it seems likely to do. 

Some would say, there are 5,000,000 outside the church that help to sup- 
port divine services, and who send their children to Sabbath-schools, who 
on the whole are friends of organized Christianity. I say there are 3,000,- 
ooo that might be brought into line with the church members as friends of 
Protestant or Catholic Christianity. There would be 8,000,000 who ought 
to vote right on this question. They are a majority of the voters in the 
land, and I am not counting the women at all, and among the women there 
is a far greater majority who would vote right. There is more money b>- 
hind the churches, if you will only use it, than there is behind the liquor 
traffic. 8,000,000 of you who are voters are a great majority of the number 
of votes actually cast. Only about 11,000,000 ballots were cast in the last 
Presidential election. 8,000,000 out of the 11,000,000! If you would stand 
together there is no party you could not bring to terms. If those who be- 
lieve in the principles of Christianity would vote as they pray, the liquor 
traffic might be made within one month an outlaw. That appears to be 
the plain fact concerning American politics, 

Here is your drunkard who becomes a murderer. Why? He has been 
crazed by the saloon! Why has the saloon crazed him? Public sentiment 
has permitted the saloon to be legalized. How did public sentiment arise ? 
Because the church members have not been aggressive; they have taken 
their standards too much from fashionable society and the club house, 
which after all is changing its fashions. It is just as Chauncey Depew says, 
and he is an excellent authority, that wine-drinking is slowly but decisively 
going out of fashion even on Manhattan Island, but here you have the ballot 
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carelessly cast by church members. Are you murderers? I do not mean to 
abuse you! The church is full of sound temperance men and women. The 
hope of this Republic is in the church, but the church seems cold, careless, 
reserved, and somnolent. There is some denominational action. ‘The 
Methodist organization is outspoken; the Presbyterian acts wisely for itself ; 
the Baptist and Congregationalists to a large extent have spoken; but if 
they could act together, if they could vote in harmony with their avowed 
temperance principles, there is no political party that would dare to stand 
up against such unity in the church vote of the land. 


VI. 


But, now, what else is there in this hand? There is the school, which I 
cal] the thumb of the right hand of civilization. I must dwell a little on 
one of the great triumphs of the temperance cause, a triumph initiated a 
generation ago, The educational movement in the temperance reform has 
now been carried so far that the public schools have risen to a temperance 
level that the churches themselves have not attained. My central proposz- 
tion 7s simply that the churches ought tn all decency to r¢se to the temper- 
ance level of the common schools, Is it extravagant to ask this? What 
level have the common schools attained? About fourteen years ago, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which may God bless, organized a 
department of scientific temperance instruction; and a lady of marvelous 
genius, who had been a professor of chemistry, was placed at the head of 
it, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Hyde Park, near Boston. I consider it a great 
honor to have had her sometimes beneath my roof at Lake George and in 
Boston as a guest; an‘ I have come very near to the heart of her efforts 
through listening to her wise speech. You are familiar with the wonderful his- 
tory of her glorious efforts for legislation until thirty-six States of this Union 
have passed laws that make scientific temperance education mandatory in 
their public schools. Only eight States in the Republic are without this 
legislation. The National Government has passed laws for scientific 
temperance instruction for all the territories, for the District of Columbia, 
and for the naval school at Annapolis, and for the military at West 
Point. 

Now, what is scientific temperance instruction? Go and examine the 
approved text-books in the United States and you will find them all 
keyed up to the level of total abstinence. There has been a great war 
among the publishers, but the law of the survival of the fittest has prevailed. 
I am not speaking now of the unimportant text-books issued by obscure 
firms, | am speaking of the volumes sent forth by such firms as those of 
Appleton, A. S. Barnes & Co., Ivison, Blakeman & Co., Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. Of late several houses have formed an American Book Com- 
pany, and are now issuing millions of copies of the approved temperance 
text-books, adapted to the lower capacity, and to the middle grades, and 
the higher in the various classes in the elementary schools; but all the 
books—as I happen to know, because I am on the Advisory Board ex- 
amining the manuscripts that go into these volumes—are keyed up to the 
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latest deliverance ofsscience which is nothing less than total abstinence from 
all narcotics. 4 

It is a crime to teach the young to tipple, for it is the nature of a little in- 
toxicating liquor to create an appetite for more. It is a crime against the 
individual and against the family, against the school, against the church, 
against the State, against Heaven, which drunkenness robs of souls. But 
here in your schools are certainly 12,000,000 of the future citizens of the 
Republic under this instruction. Now, I ask whether it is not fair to de- 
mand that the preacher in his desk shall be as consistent in his temperance 
example as the teacher in his desk is now expected to be. Ifa teacher 
uses the improved and approved temperance text-books, he must emphasize 
total abstinence, and he is expected to put his example behind his precepts. 
Are church members to rise to the level of school teachers? Is it fair to 
ask that the church in general should occupy at least as high a temperance , 
level as the legislatures of States like Pennsylvania and New York, and - 
other commonwealths, dominated to a large degree by corrupt cities ; legis- 
latures which nevertheless have passed these laws for scientific temperance 
instruction, lifted to the demand of total abstinence? I say that the church 
member who sets the example to the reformed inebriate of moderate drink- 
ing, is a block of stumbling in the way of his brother. The preacher who, 
in our time in this country, is not a total abstainer, is behind the schools of 
thirty-six States. I want the church to rise to this new level. If you will 
give me a slight lifting of temperance sentiment in the churches, I will 
change the watersheds and flow of certain rivers, and we will have the Con- 
tinent purged by new waterfalls that will carry sediment to the sea in the 
swift tide. 

Pardon me if I ask you to pause an instant on the international outlook 
of your temperance conflict in America, There met in my parlors in Bos- 
ton, not long ago, Miss Willard, Mrs. Hunt, Cyrus Hamlin, founder of 
Robert's College, a large number of missionaries from China, Japan, and 
some of the isles of the sea; and the proposal was made to carry these 
temperance text-books across the ocean, translate them into foreign tongues, 
and fill with their leaven the whole loaf of the world. That will be done. 
Now, when the schools are doing this shall the church lag behind, or shall 
we allow the club-houses to cling to her holy skirts and drag them into the 
mire of the lower standards of what calls itself society ? 


VII. 


Shall the church be dragged down below the level of life assurance so- 
cieties ? The best life assurance societies on both sides of the sea now tell 
you that if you are a total abstainer in middle life you have a third better 
chance for long life than if you are a moderate drinker. The safest life as- 
surance societies often, both in England and Canada,and in the United 
States, make a distinction between the clients whom they assure. They put 
total abstainers in one section, and moderate drinkers in another; and it is 
found, as the statistics show, that a bonus or premium of seventeen and 
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sometimes twenty-three per cent, has to be given to the total abstainers 
over the moderate drinkers, so much more favorable is their chance for long 
life. Is the church to go on following the fashion of the eighteenth century, 
before new light came into the world ; is it to allow itself to use the wine- 
glass as the club-house does? Which will the church lock hands with—the 
city club-house, city fashionable society, or the modern school, represented 
now by thirty-six States of this Republic, modern scientific circles, and 
modern commercial standards of life assurance societies ? 

It is safe to say that it is the business of the Church to echo God. John 
Brown, who lies buried in my native Adirondacks, once affirmed that it is an 
immensely great thing for any one to do absolutely the best he knows how. 
It was taught by Seneca that even in politics the height of wisdom is to fol- 
low God. Every drunkard is immortal. I believe as thoroughly as that I 
exist that no drunkard as such can enter the kingdom of Heaven. If you 
are adequately serious in your efforts to save souls, you will save our free 
States from anarchy; otherwise not. I havea reverence for all great polit- 
ical parties that represent sound principles; but I have no hope for the 
future of the temperance cause unless we draw into it the weight of religi- 
ous motives, unless we bring into it the spirit of the Gospel, unless we cause 
the supreme truth, that a man must be born again, to overarch, and under- 
gird, and penetrate as a diameter, this entire reform. One evening as Dr. 
Parker, the great London preacher, sat at the bow of.a steamer contem- 
plating the ocean, and studying the constellations, a dude asked him what 
he saw. He replied, “ Nothing but God.” The true reformer is the man 
who sits at the cutwater of progress, and sees nothing but God. 

If a young man, an American, now defends moderate drinking he ought 
to be taken for a practical humorist, not seriously in earnest, or else for an 
idiot and a fossil. The. ause of total abstinence needs no more defense, and 
the church must clear her skirts of moderate drinkers. When it has done 
that, I will lock this thumb and these four fingers of the right hand of civil- 
ization together. I will make a powerful weapon of these organized religi- 
ous and educational forces. I will lock the right hand over this thumb of 
the left hand and draw it back to a position of subserviency to the respect- 
able sentiment of society. I would not take the ballot from any man who 
has it now. I would say, all that come into this country after a certain 
date, say 1900 or 1925, and have the privileges of the public schools, and do 
not learn to read and write, shall never vote until they do learn. And so, 
by a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull all together, 1 would use the 
school and the church in combination, and loosen the grip of the liquor 
traffic from the throat of the Republic. And unless you loosen it soon, 
God knows how much you may suffer! It is high time that Americans, 
and most of all American churches, should quit fooling with fools. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SALOONS. IN 
CLTIES. 


BY JD.) C.. EDD, 


IT is a trite saying that great cities are great centres of power, but in our 
country the fact is one of peculiar and alarming significance. London is 
England; Paris is France; Rome is Italy; but in the case of each country 
the population is so homogeneous, the interests of the people so essentially 
one, the governing centre being of the same undivided nationality with the 
governed extremities that the sovereignty of the city is not an evil, and in 
the sum of national existence has no peculiar significance, 

But while among us in the United States there may be a certain kind 
and degree of oneness, and “/ plurzbus unum” may not be a universal lie, 
yet our population is the most heterogeneous of any nation beneath the sun 
When four hundred years ago Columbus planted his standard on the soil 
of San Salvador and took possession in the name of the crown of Castile, 
he opened to the world the idea of a land that should be the refuge for the 
overcrowded cities of all nations, a home for the outcast fragments of all 
races, and an asylum for the oppressed of all languages and tongues. The 
early constitutions of our States embraced the same idea, The flag was 
the synonym of libérty to all. Two oceans laved the shores of a continent 
that had no closed gates, no blockaded ports in the way of any honest 
immigration from whatever land it came, and from 1776 to 1893 a constant 
stream of foreign life has been pouring in through hospitable harbors to 
swell the millions on our soil. 

The tide of immigration settles down largely in the cities. For certain 
classes, and those not the most thrifty and intelligent classes, the prairies 
of the West have little attraction. The cultivation of the soil is not an 
ambition. The city is the magnet, and in long, narrow streets, piled up 
in unsafe, untidy, and unhealthy tenement-houses, that make up in height 
what they lack in breadth, safety, and comfort, these children of foreign 
climes are found in motley masses and sweltering multitudes. Into our 
large cities are drawn representatives of all the nationalities of the earth. 
And these heterogeneous masses hold the reins of government, fill the 
offices of trust and power, give character to the prevalent style of civilization, 
and control the sources of law and legislation. And out from such centres 
proceed the potent forces that control the land and shape the destinies of 
our Union. The scattered populations on the plains of the West, the 
villages and hamlets on the frontiers, the sparsely settled agricultural dis- 
tricts, look to the cities where parties are formed, and which hold the 
machinery of local and national politics. If there is a protest against the 
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rule of cities, its utterance is so feeble that it fails to be effective. The 
power is where the voters live and the ballots are cast. Wealth centres in 
the city. Social power has its seat in the city. Party platforms are built 
and party machinery set in motion in the city. No human power can 
change this order of things. It is founded on immutable laws which society 
is bound to obey. As now, so ever will the cities rule the land. 

So much being conceded, the question arises: By what are the political 
forces that operate in cities controlled? What agencies dominate the 
municipal life of cities? Is there a subtile force that more than any other 
shapes the politics of cities? We know there is. We see it in every great 
city, and feel it in every development of municipal life. 

Does the Christian Church hold the sovereignty of cities? It ought; it 
might; it does not. If the Christian people of any city should persistently 
determine, and solidly unite, they would rule. Even if numerically weaker 
than the criminal classes, they could wield a moral power that would be 
irresistible, But the opinion prevails that churches and Christians ought 
to keep aloof even from moral measures that run into politics. The church 
is counted a thing too sacred to dabble with the world’s affairs. The 
sanctuary becomes aclub-house in which respectable worshippers meet to 
hear artistic music and eloquent preaching, all by themselves, with the 
doors closed against the outside world. A cruel apathy and a criminal 
indifference to the woes of society takes the place of the spirit of reform, the 
spirit of Christ. Men who dare assail vice hear their methods criticised in 
the highest spiritual centres. And so it follows that the Church with all 
its purity and power, notwithstanding the sublimity of its aims and the 
grandeur of its mission, is not retaining the sovereignty of the cities. 

Does the press hole the sovereignty of cities? No. Mighty as the press 
is, it fails to control the life of the cities. To a great extent the press 
follows public opinion instead of forming it; yields to popular clamor 
rather than resist and rebuke it; caters to the taste of the masses while it 
should purify and uplift them. A great journal simply reflects the opinions 
of those who read its pages. It is edited, made up, and manufactured to 
meet the wants of those who pay for it. it will be elevated and refined, or 
low and depraved, as the taste of its patrons may dictate. A depletion 
of the subscription list necessitates an editorial change, as surely as do 
empty pews in church render a pastoral change inevitable. The moment 
the press throws itself across the current of public opinion, or attempts to 
thwart the popular will, its impotence will be seen, In the municipal election 
in Chicago, in 1893, the whole press of the city, secular and religious, with 
hardly an exception, was on one side in the contest. For weeks the news- 
paper cannonading was kept up. Formidable editorials and lighter squibs 
came forth with every morning’s issue. But the popular current did 
not set in the direction taken by the city press. The candidate applauded 
by the papers was defeated; the candidate condemned by the papers was 
elected. The sovereignty of the press depends on how nearly it follows pub- 
lic opinion, and reflects the views of those who support it. 

What sovereignty, then? Why, we find the sovereignty of the saloon in 
great cities to be almost supreme. It is a great business monopoly that is 
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utterly unscrupulous and conscienceless. Its prime products are poverty, 
pauperage, discontent, vice and crime. Its seizes the great populations and 
debauches them. It depreciates the values of property wherever it is 
allowed to exist. It is the occasion of direct or indirect tax on all indus- 
tries, It is at war with the home, the school and the church. It is a 
public plunderer that has no mercy on its victims. It breeds idleness, 
appetite, passion, and crime. It is the hotbed of prostitution, infamy, and 
disgrace. It tramples down the Sabbath and dishonors God. It is the 
only monopoly that dares defy the courts and shake its finger at justice. 
It holds penal codes in utter contempt. The police dare not treat it as any 
other scourge is treated. It is a living death constantly preying on the com- 
munity. It has money to bribe, votes to barter, offices to bestow. It 
hoodwinks judges and defies the public authorities. It is the parent of 
perjury, the nurse of knavery, the corrupter of courts, and the source of 
sorrow. It keeps in full blast when the flags are flapping at half-mast over 
some tremendous woe, and uses all fast-days and feast-days, all seasons 
and Sabbaths to swell its nefarious trade, regardless of what laws are 
violated, what principles of right are invaded, what rights of society are 
sacrificed, what sins against God are committed. 

The saloon holds its sovereignty by its ability to coerce the great parties 
into compliance with its will. The liquor trade is an organized force. It 
casts its influence on the side of the party that it can best trust. It cares 
for neither of them, yet it has them both at its feet, its chains are on their 
necks, and they darenot spurn its mandates. Municipal officers and State 
officials are nominated by the saloon and in the saloon. Nominating con- 
ventions only confirm the dictum of the saloon, and publicly present the 
candidates of the liquor interests. ach saloon on an average controls 
ten votes—a power balance that makes rum-rule inevitable. The great 
parties understand this fact,and act upon it. The rum power must be 
placated, not offended. The saloon must be bought, and not excluded from 
power. It has its price,and that price must be paid.. Good men must be 
excluded from office, and creatures of the saloon elected. Public improve- 
ments and municipal reforms must wait the will of the saloon. This interest 
must dominate city and State government, and be fostered at the expense of 
everything,else. Intensely partisan, it places no value on the principles of 
any party. It sells itself to either that will pay the price, and tramples down 
either that is not obedient to it. It goes for “the trade,” first, last, always. 
It is the unscrupulous tyrant of American politics. 

To destroy the sovereignty of the saloon is the most imperative duty of 
the American people. Silver bills, civil service, tariff reform are only straws 
on the wind compared with this fundamental question of society—“ How 
can the sovereignty of the saloon be destroyed?” We can have no hope 
of good rulers, no just legislation while the saloon dominates our politics. 
And the sovereignty of the saloon cannot be destroyed while the saloon 
itself exists, The same causes that have given it its supremacy will continue 
to make it supreme. A temporary victory over it will have little effect. 
While it exists it will continue to do its work. It will corrupt judges, bribe 
juries, subsidize parties, demoralize politics, degrade law, and foster crime. 
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Restrictions are tow threads that snap asunder at the first strain, Regula- 
tion is simply legalization. To destroy the sovereignty of the saloon, all 
the elements of righteousness should combine. The Church should rise 
from its apathy and exert its tremendous power. The great parties of our 
land should shake off the thrall of the saloon and repudiate it, else every 
virtue-loving voter should withdraw from them. The press should see its 
duty and do it in an exposure of the evils that the saloon is doing to the 
community. Everything good and pure should unite and leave to the 
saloon the support only of the hopelessly lost and miserably abandoned 
criminal classes of society. 


PRINCIPLE AND METHOD IN THE TEM- 
PERANCE REFORM. 


BY HERRICK JOHNSON, D.D. 


THE Independent recently declared (Feb. 23, 1893,) that “the time had 
come for a concerted effort to exterminate those two allied curses and plague- 
spots of our cities, the liquor-saloon and the house of ill-fame.’ Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, in recently considering the question, ‘On what line 
may all the enemies of the saloon unitedly do battle ?”’ divided the oppo- 
nents of the saloon into two classes. First, those who would totally pro- 
hibit both the manufacture and sale of all alcoholic liquor for beverage 
purposes. And second, those who detest the open bar, and count it a 
menace to society and a source of the basest influences; although they do 
not regard a moderate indulgence in spirituous liquors as wrong. Many of 
this second class themselves drink wine and other liquors. But they are 
perfectly willing to take any measures, even the most stringent, for the abo- 
lition of the open bar, 

And Dr, Hale ventures the prophecy that ‘if it were possible for these 
two sets of people to unite their forces simply for the suppression of the 
open bar, or the abolition of the saloon, the saloon would cease to exist 
within five years, in nine-tenths of the States—perhaps in all of them.” 

Beyond a doubt, the dominant sentiment of the country is against the 
saloon. . Equally beyond a doubt, this sentiment has never been united and 
rallied in the extermination of the saloon. If the saloon is the menace and 
curse to society it is declared to be by our entire religious press, by a large 
portion of our secular press, by all our church organizations, by our socie- 
ties of reform, by our publicists and statisticians, and by our courts of jus- 
tice, it ought to be possible to unite all upponents of the saloon in its ef- 
fective suppression. It is a great humiliation and shame that this conceded 
and overwhelming majority, embracing the best elements of society and the 
State, and representative of all that is enduring and safeguarding in our 
civic structure, cannot pull itself together and secure concert of action on 
so vital a matter. Is there a possible “line on which all the enemies of the 
saloon may unitedly do battle”? A careful consideration of przzceple and 
method, as related to this question, ought to be of some practical value. 

I submit this paper in the full belief that the stupendous interests at 
stake make the question of the extermination of the liquor-saloon far and 
away beyond any other in practical politics and civic reform, and in the full 
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conviction that sensible men who really hate the saloon ought to let go all 
minor differences and unite heartily for its suppression. 

Perhaps there is no one thing in practical life we need to keep more cleanly 
in mind than the distinction between principle and method. Perhaps there 
is no one thing that is more often confused and confounded. 

Principle comes from a word signifying “ beginning.”’ Hence it means 
“cause,” “source,” “foundation ”’; that out of which other things arise, or 
upon which other things are based, such as rules, methods. 

Principle is therefore something fundamental and general, needing inter- 
pretation and application to particular cases, 

Method is simply mode of operation. 

A principle is a central, representative truth in science or philosophy, re- 
ligion or morals, as the principles of morality, of equity, of government. 

A method is a way of doing things. It is the particular application of a 
principle. For example, there is such a thing as a principle of utiiity. Gifts, 
graces, talents, possessions are for use. The general principle is utility. The 
methods under that principle are manifold. Judas seemed to think there 
was only one method of utilizing ointment—selling it and giving the money 
to the poor. So he charged Mary with wasting the ointment she poured 
on Jesus. He made a false application of the principle of utility. Jesus 
rebuked him, and taught the disciples that a morally beautiful deed may 
have a finer utility than a materially beneficent deed. 

In general, principle is substance ; method is form. Principle is essential ; 
method is circumstantial. Principle is enduring and changeless; method 
may chang2 with every changing condition and environment. Principle is 
inherent—the soul of things ; method is external—a garment to be put on 
or off. Principle, in the domain of morals, cannot be honorably abandoned 
—we must fight for it, anu if need be die for it; method we must abandon, 
if we can thereby promote a principle. Principle allows no choice; method 
leaves room for great liberty of choice. Principle involves the ethics of 
action, and hence gets the clinch of conscience; method is the machinery 
of action, and has little use for conscience. 

Now with these clear and wide distinctions before us, it will readily be 
seen that if we get to confusing and confounding principle and method, we 
will play the mischief with morals and motives, involve ourselves in endless 
confusion of thought and speech, and possibly take positions wholly unten- 
able, do injustice to differing opinions, and seriously injure a great cause. 

There are three points of danger. We may so far lose sight of, or mis- 
apprehend, principle, as to lower it to the plane of method. This would be 
to degrade principle, to sacrifice it on the altar of expediency, or to make 
an abject surrender of it. This would subject us to the “ woe” of Scripture 
pronounced on all those “that call evil good, and good evil; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness.” 

Then again in our advocacy of some particular line of action, we may 
lift method to the plane of principle, stamp it as “ inherent,” “ essential,”’ 
“ changeless,” and claim that it “allows no possibility of choice,” that it in- 
volves the “ethics of action,” and therefore that it is clinched by an im- 
perative “ought.” This would lead to narrowness and bitterness, Along 
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this road bigots are born. In the olden times it led to the rack, the fagot, 
and the stake. Happily, we are done with those material implements of 
torture. But the spirit of persecution is not dead, and nothing will so easily 
rouse it to expression in extreme and denunciatory, and even venomous, 
speech as enthroning a circumstantial on the high seat of principle, and 
making it the shibboleth of fealty and fidelity. 

There is a third danger conceivable. A principle may be recognized and 
accepted without protest—general assent may be given it; and yet a method 
of operation may be adopted so utterly out of gear with that principle, and 
so antagonistic in its results, as to be utterly subversive of it. In sucha 
case, of course the method involves in itself a principle opposed to the one 
professedly accepted: ¢. g., it is a principle that “the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.”’ That is a broad Christian prin- 
ciple with life and liberty in it. And.a man says, “ Yes, I accept that prin- 
ciple. It is a divine recognition of the worth of man, that spirit is more 
than form,.that there is infinitely more in a man than in a rule, that cere- 
monial is to be adjusted to him, not he to ceremonial. Yes, the Sabbath 
was made for man.” But inthe method of the application of that principle 
he proceeds to a use of the Sabbath that turns its liberty into license and 
its life into death. His use of the Sabbath defeats the very end for which 
the day was given. His method has become destructive of the nrinciple, 
for the Sabbath was made for man in his totality, for every department of 
his being, for his soul and spirit, for his mind and heart, as well as for the 
animal in him, and the license with which the day is used, makes good to 
his whole nature impossible, and so the method is at war with the prin- 
ciple. 

We must take care, therefore, lest we degrade principle to the plane of 
expediency; and again, lest we exalt method to the plane of principle; and 
again, lest we adopt a method that at last subverts principle. 

This is the exposition. Now for the application. 

Both principle and method are connected with this question of the legal 
extermination of the saloon. The principle by which it is justified is the 
right of society to protect itself from what is hostile to its interests, and the 
duty of government to furnish such protection. This is the ground of legal 
enactment against anything whatsoever; not its inherent wrongfulness, but 
its injury to society. Laws are passed against things evil in themselves, and 
against things innocent in themselves; but against both alike only in the 
interests of social order and public safety. The law prohibits murder and 
perjury for the same reason that it prohibits building frame houses and carry- 
ing concealed weapons, viz.: to protect society. So far as the ground of 
prohibition is concerned, it makes no difference whether the thing pro- 
hibited be a sin Zev se or a sin per circumstance. 

Now the saloon is notoriously conspicuous as openly and flagrantly in- 
imical to all the best interests of our social and civil life. Out of it comes 
no good whatever. The principle of opposition to it is founded in the very 
nature of government. Just so far forth as government fails of protecting 
society from this constant menace to social order, to personal purity, to law, 
and to every trust of citizenship, just so far forth it fails of its supreme end. 
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And the principle strikes at the traffic in strong drink as represented in the 
saloon, the open bar. It is the saloon, and what the saloon stands for, the 
saloon 2nd nothing else, the saloon as the rapacious maw into which go our 
wasted resources by the hundred millions every year, the saloon as the 
breeder of passion and the birthplace of lust, and the desolater of homes 
and the maker of orphans and the fruitful cause of crime. It is this, that 
is the razson d’étre of all hostile and repressive legislation. It is safe to 
say that if it had not been for the saloon there would have been no Prohi- 
bition Party. The principle of prohibition is righteous hostility to that 
which is everywhere a social, civil, and political curse. It involves not reg- 
ulation, but extermination. We do not pass laws to regulate evils, but to 
suppress them. And the objective point in liquor legislation, the thing 
aimed at, first and amidst and last, is the saloon, the open bar, the drink- 
ing by the glass. 

Now it must be conceded that we are not shut up to just one method of 
suppression under this general principle. Laws are frequently mere experi- 
ments to test method. A method is tried under some form of law, and if 
found defective, another legal device is instituted. It was so with Mor- 
monism. It has been so with other great evils. It has been and will con- 
tinue to be so with the liquor traffic. Constitutional prohibition, legislative 
enactment, national amendment, State prohibition, local option, local ex- 
clusion, as far and as fast as we can get it—by so many feet from school- 
house or church, by ward, or district, or township, or county—these are 
methods. Over all, round about all, consistent with all, is the przuczple. 
Let no one contend fora particular m2thod, however much he may be in 
love with it, and however inextricably it may be rooted with his deepest 
convictions of efficiency, 7s zf zt were the principle. On the other hand 
let no one press a method, conceded to be only a method, if, with any con- 
siderable number of those who would unite in repressing the saloon, that 
method is deemed inconsistent with some great moral principle. If the 
enemies of the saloon are to come together, and unite along any line of 
action, if they are to stop divisive effort and to join in concerted effort, it 
must be by coucesston—concession that surrenders preference while main- 
taining principle; and that strikes the saloon without compromising con- 
science. 

For my own part, speaking as a party prohibitionist, I would let every 
enemy of the saloon in whatever party and under whatever name, know 
past all doubt that prohibitionists are worshipping no fetich of method, and 
that they will sink their preferences as to lines of action, and at once and 
heartily unite with all men in any method which will set determinedly and 
effectually against one of the mightiest evils of our day. 

Is there such a method? I think there is, and it is pointed out and em- 
phasized by our common hostility to the saloon, It seems to me the great 
body of prohibitionists, pure and simple, should be willing to unite with all 
enemies of the saloon in furthering this method. /¢ zs to capture as 
much territory from the saloon as posstble, narrowing the area of the sa- 
loon’s occupancy more and more, and aiming at nothing whatever but the 
repression of the open bar, It ts to strike unttedly at the saloon, first and 
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last and all the time, and let every other purpose go but thts, to lessen one 
by one these hotbeds of evel and menaces to public order. 

This will demand of the prohibitionist that he give up his insistence on 
legislation suppressive of all manufacture of intoxicating liquor for bev- 
erage purposes. It will also demand of the prohibitionist that he do not 
press the drinking of alcoholic liquor as a sin fer se, and that he do not 
urge any legislation looking to the universal suppression of the use of such 
liquor as a beverage. By a large section of the great body of men who de- 
test the grog-shop, such legislation is regarded as sumptuary legislation, 
and an unwarranted interference with personal liberty. If therefore we are 
to have their help in a united movement to suppress the open bar, we must 
so far respect their convictions, as to let these other issues lie passive, while 
we together organize and combine in the one, single, supreme effort to re- 
press what all of us acknowledge to be our chief occasion and cause of 
crime and lust and misery and wasted resources. 

On the other hand this method will demand of those who have insisted 
on license, whether high or low, as an effective means of repression, to let 
this license issue lie passive. For by a large section of the great body of 
men who detest the grog-shop, license is regarded as compromzsing legis- 
lation, involving essential complicity with the evil, and as therefore trench- 
ing on a great principle. If we are ever to fight unitedly the common 
eneiny, we must respect each other’s conscientious convictions. The con- 
scientious scruples of the one class in regard to liberty must be respected, 
and the conscientious scruples of the other class in regard to license must 
be respected. 

What is it we surrender on either side? Simply a method. We are 
asked to sacrifice no principle; to make no compromise with conscience. 
It is agreed that those who count the saloon a curse, who deplore its awful 
ravages and detest and abhor its influence, cannot be united in a method of 
repression that strikes at a// manufacture as well as sale for beverage pur- 
poses. It is also agreed that they cannot unite in a method of repression 
involving license. But if we hate the saloon, if we deem it hostile to every 
interest of society, if it is the gigantic evil of our day, can we not let go the 
methods that divide us, and take hold of the method that promises both 
unity and efficiency? This means the repression of the sadoon, as far and 
as fast as we can repress it, and zothzng else. It means the union of all 
temperance people in this single purpose, avd no other. It means organiza- 
tion, painstaking, thorough, wide, pervasive, looking toward one object, 
and no more. It means if we can keep a saloon five hundred feet from a 
schoolhouse, we will do that. If we can extend the exclusion to a thousand 
feet, we will do that ; if to a ward, or a county, or a city, or a State, we will 
do that. We will take what territory we can from every saloon-cursed dis- 
trict everywhere, until the open bar is exterminated. 

Prohibitionists, local optionists, license men, government regulationists, 
saloon opposers of every sort, let us forego our preferences, lay aside our 
prejudices, stand for principle, insist on no shibboleth of method, band 
together, and see if we cannot smite to the death this national curse—the 
grog-shop, 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. fe: 


BY ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND. 


THE writing of the paper on total abstinence for the World’s Temperance 
Congress brings up a saddening recollection. The one chosen first to writ» 
this paper, and whose promise to acquit himself of the task had been give: 
was the great man, Henry Edward, Cardinal Manning. Alas! death ho 
taken him from us, and only the memory of his name comes, where his cx- 
ulting and inspiring words had been expected. 

The memory of his name! But how much there is in this! Verily, the 
great and the good never die. For life is action, The men who rise to the 
summits of humanity, and once move it in its depths, put upon it impres- 
sions, which in never-ceasing wavings reach out to remotest generations. 
Their influence remains; their action is immortal. Loved and revered 
Manning, I speak thy name—and the eloquence of thy noble words and 
heroic doing pours upon our souls, transforming them into reflected images 
of thy own. 

Cardinal Manning, the apostle of total abstinence! No appellation was 
dearer to him than this; no tribute from earth to-day is sweeter to his 
spirit in heaven than to be called again by this title, and to be called by it 
in the World’s Temperance Congress. 

Cardinal Manning! I loved him, when he walked the earth; I love him 
when he no longer treads its pathways. I love his name for the grand 
thoughts of truth and charity, which it symbolizes, for the hopes and the 
courage it awakens in ny heart. It is for me highest honor and joy un- 
speakable to take his place in this Congress and present to it a paper, 
which from the circumstances I have related, whatever its intrinsic defects, 
exhales the perfume of Manning’s name. 

The consecration of Cardinal Manning’s life to total abstinence came, it 
is said, from a brief conversation with a London dock-laborer. ‘ Take the 
total-abstinence pledge,” said the prelate in paternal counselling to the 


laborer, “you need it.” ‘Have you it yourself, father?” replied with filial 
liberty the laborer. ‘‘Why do you not, too, need it?” Quickly Manning 
said: “I do need it, and I take it.” ‘Then I, also, take it,’ said the 


laborer. Explaining later his words, the Cardinal said: “I needed the 
pledge, strong as 1 might have thought myself against temptation, in order 
to speak convincing words to the poor and the weak.” The holiest and 
purest of motives led Cardinal Manning to the practice of total abstinence. 

Total abstinence differs in meaning from temperance. Total abstinence 
is the plenary abstention from the use of alcoholic beverages, "Temperance 
allows a moderate use of them. The mere use of intoxicating beverages is 
not a physical or a moral wrong. The wrong is in the abuse, or immod- 
erate use. 

A dreadful evil is upon the people. It is the immoderate use of alcoholic 
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beverages. A demon I shall call it. It is ubiquitous. It shoots in all di- 
rec@ipns its poison-laden arrows. It holds in cities pompous court; it riots 
amid wild revelry in burg and village; it breaks in with savage howl upon 
the quietness of rural homes. It obtains dominion among all classes of 
society. The poor man’s garret, the marble palace of the rich man open 
alike to it their doors. Prince and peasant, merchant and laborer, man and 
woman, adult and child, in turn are stricken down. The ignorant are not 
alone to feel its deathly touch; it casts over brightest minds its stygian 
shades. It debases and degrades. It scatters along its pathway disease 
and death. Poverty and vice are its retinue. It demolishes homes, blasts 
the happiness of wife and child, laughs at the purest and most sacred affec- 
tions, delights in the ruin of innocence and virtue. It fills jails and asylums, 
carts victims to morgues and gibbets. It gnaws away the foundations of 
civil society, and defiles strong governments, whose hands it paralyzes. It 
annuls the potent ministrations of religion by locking against them minds 
and hearts. Yea, it transmits beyond the grave its fatal curse. Having 
mocked and racked its victim in this life, it casts him, deprived of reason, 
sin-laden and unshriven, before the tribunal of eternal justice. 

The Christian, the philanthropist, the patriot, is alarmed, and cries aloud 
for some spell to arrest the monster evil and cause it to cease its ravages. 
I announce a spell—total abstinence. 

There are in all walks of life the tens of thousands who, because of peril- 
ous temptations surrounding them, cannot make use, without the abuse, of 
alcoholic beverages. For them in the judgment of physician and moralist 
total abstinence is a necessity. I put it before them in the name of duty, 
and for their life of body and soul, I command them, not to taste, not to 
touch, the inebriating fluid. 

The line separating in practice the use of alcoholic beverages from the 
abuse is shadowy ; often it is not perceived, until it has been crossed. The 
territory within the limits of licit use is narrow. But little drink has béen 
taken, when physical injury occurs for the body, and the workings of the 
mind become confused. It is an error to believe that the alcoholic plague 

does not range throughout all intermediate stages from the first act of im- 
moderation to the moment of complete drunkenness, though, of course, 
only in corresponding degrees of virulence. Millions have been murdered 
by alcohol, who were never drunk, as the word is commonly understood, 
And a most insidious enemy, demon-like in its cunning, is alcohol. An in- 
gress once accorded, it labors, one would say with conscious purpose, to 
create an appetite for itself, to enslave its host and temper all his nerves 
into so many adamantine chains, wherewith to fasten him in hopeless sub- 
jection to its chariot. The customs of society, perverted public opinion, the 
multiplicity of the occasions of drink, make us live in the midst of peril. 
We are forever standing on the brink of ruin. Extreme caution alone 
saves us. Who, however erect they stand to-day, are certain that they shall 
not fall to-morrow? We have seen the very cedars of Lebanon laid low in 
the dark vales of woe and sin. The young man, the pride o1 mother, the 
hope of father, moved out into the busy world strong and resolute: a few 
years later, his career is wrecked. At first, he had touched lightly the wine- 
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glass in tribute to merry companionship; but the appetite came, and he 
surrendered at the shrine of alcohol parents’ affection, bright prospects, 
innocence of heart, joys of heaven. The young woman looked virtue and 
happiness personified : the physician, in cruel kindness, prescribes wine or 
beer, or, the mother, or the husband, in the fancied exercise of hospitality, 
permits the presence of the liquids upon the sideboard. Soon the angel of 
the home loves the glass, and the hour comes when her heart. beats under 
the influence of one passion, the passion of whiskey, or morphine. Men 
have escaped all danger until their years touch life’s summer, or autumn: 
in very reckless exultation of strength, they lay their hands upon glass and 
bottle. Ah! little they know the power of the enemy. Soon they are his 
docile slaves, and upon once honored heads presses the shame of drunken- 
ness. Talent of mind, power of hand, accumulated wealth give no protec- 
tion. The orator and the poet, the millionaire, the victor of a hundred bat- 
tlefields, capitulate before alcohol. Aye, the saint, and the minister of the 
sanctuary must be on their guard: the opportunity given, alcohol triumphs, 
and holds them up to the scorn of publican and pharisee. 

Would men and women, adults and youths, be safe beyond all peradven- 
ture? And why should they not wish to be so, when so much, when all, is 
at stake? Then, let them be the faithful observers of total abstinence. 
Prudence is a virtue prescribed of God and man. ‘He who loveth the 
danger shall perish therein.” The counsels of prudence are the more im- 
perative, as perils abound and interests are important. Ought not its 
counsels be heeded, and total abstinence be cherished and practised, when 
the earth around us is encumbered with the victims of alcohol, thick almost 
as the fallen leaves in Vallombrosa? O sweet and saving total abstinence, 
how good it is to have taken refuge beneath the sheltering folds of thy ban- 
ners! How secure, how *appy we are with thee! Blessed the day when 
we put our lives, our souls, in thy keeping! Do thou hold us fast all our days. 

No one is allowed to live for himself. The egotist is unworthy of the 
spot of earth upon which he stands. We are all bidden to be the keepers 
of our brother. We all have our influence, and we should use it for the 
weal of others. Who, loving God and loving his neighbor, would not strive 
to save the victim of alcohol? Who, the Christian, or the philanthropist, 
could refrain from holding out the hand to wrest from the flood of sin and 
misery which alcohol is pouring upon the land some few of the millions that 
are perishing beneath its noisome waters? There are many methods and 
plans of rescue: the best, the most potent, is the example of total absti- 
nence. Words are usually echoless sounds; examples are resistless mag- 
nets. Let the good men, the men of position, the men of social power, be 
total abstainers, and the weak ones will esteem total abstinence, and be 
drawn to it. The most hurtful saying, in a war against prevailing intemper- 
ance, is that the pledge of total abstinence is the proper thing for the men 
who do not control their appetites. These words said, the pledge is made 
a badge of weakness, and no one puts it on his breast. How oft has the 
flush of indignation mantled my cheek, as I heard men, who make profes- 
sion of loving virtue, and of leading their fellows to virtue, dishonor and 
degrade by language of this kind the practice of total abstinence, which is 
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for so many the sole plank of salvation! © for the charity of a St. Paul, 
who exclaimed thatthe should eat no meat, and drink no wine, when there 
is danger of scandalizing a brother! O for the charity of a Manning, who 
declared that he needed the pledge, because his poor friend, the London 
dock-laborer, needed it. And Manning was loyal to the last to charity and 
to total abstinence. On his bed of death, a potion was tendered to him by 
the physician: it was free from alcohol; the physician knew that no pardon 
would be given if a single drop of alcohol was put into that potion; but as 
it was it gave a slight exhilaration, and the great Cardinal was troubled, 
and he would no more allow to his lips the cup, from which he feared the 
shadow of harm to his pledge of total abstinence. O for a few leaders of 
men, as the good and great Cardinal Manning! I know not the man, nor 
the woman, to whom I would not with the sweet urgency of charity pro- 
pose the practice of total abstinence for the sake of example to others. 
For, I know not the man, nor the woman, whose example would not be 
beneficial to some fellow-being, and whose own conscience would not be 
the more satisfied because of the good done to others. Few will dispute 
the truth of these words of mine: if they are not heeded, it is because there 
is lacking the courage of heart to do what the conviction of mind advises. 
The alms of example is asked from all. But it is especially welcome from 
parents to children, from teachers to pupils, from leaders to followers, from 
ministers of the Gospel to hearers. Public opinion rules, and they who 
form opinion, for circles narrow or wide, hold in their hands the destinies of 
fellow-beings. When a dire evil prevails, like intemperance, men of influ- 
ence should by all means in their power avert it. Their refusal to taste 
alcoholic drink will make the drink habit disreputable, and will lead many 
to total abstinence. How often, alas! their example goes to encourage the 
drink habit! One of the most pernicious forms of bad example in this re- 
gard is the use of liquor at public banquets by the first citizens of the coun- 
try. None, however, can do by their example so much good or harm as the 
ministers of religion. Would they were all total abstainers! The practice 
by them of total abstinence would more than sermons, and the building of 
fine temples, lead to temperance, and save souls in time and in eternity. 
How easy the sacrifice of total abstinence when the precious rewards are 
counted ! 

We read in the lives of many saints of the Church that they practiced 
total abstinence from wine and other intoxicating beverages, for the pur- 
pose of self-discipline. In the same manner the great saint of the New 
Testament, John the Baptist, was a total abstainer, and in the Old Testa- 
ment the Rechabites, so beloved of Jehovah, were sworn to total absti- 
nence. Man bears within himself much of the animal, and of the animal’s 
passions, in the government of which lies the chief exercise of reason. Not 
only must man bid his passions refrain from the illicit, but, so as to have 
them under control at a moment’s notice in presence of the illicit, he should 
bid them often refrain from the licit. He must drill his passions or appe- 
tites in time of peace, as the general drills his soldiers, in order to be pre- 
pared for war. The appetite for alcoholic drink is a fit matter for the prac- 
tice of self-discipline. The appetite craves for nothing necessary, or useful : 
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indulgence in it is usually more or less hurtful. He who has réduced 
into subjection this one appetite is strong when dealing with other appe- 
tites. He is free from the slavery of passion. Total abstinence is a law of 
true freedom for the soul. We hear it said: I wish to be free to take a 
glass of liquor, or not to take it. They who so speak are seldom or never 
free to put the glass away trom their lips. Their boasted freedom is the 
servitude of passion. The total abstainer is a moral hero. The world 
needs moral heroes. But they are few in number. Men are numerous, 
whose physical prowess in the arena of battle is lauded by the multitude; 
but in the presence of a moral temptation they are veriest cowards. And 
yet greater by far,as a man and a Christian, is he who can subdue one 
passion within his own heart, than he who scatters opposing armies and 
reduces walled cities. 

What difficulties lie in the way of total abstinence? None others than 
the pleasure of palate, and the exhilaration of animal spirits which the alco- 
holic potion produces. These, we repeat, and none others. Strange weak- 
ness of men—I speak particularly of men to whom position and responsi- 
bilities counsel total abstinence—strange weakness, where so little is to be 
lost and so much to be gained! The most skilled medical science affirms 
that alcoholic drink is in no manner of means required by man’s physical 
organism, that, indeed, alcoholic drink beyond lightest doses is injurious to 
it. The so-called moderate drinking of social customs does a harm to mind 
and body—a harm which is none the less real, because a strong constitution 
overcomes it, or years are needed to bring it to an observable degree. The 
momentary excitement from alcohol is an appeal to the body’s reserved 
forces, and the penalty exists in the reaction which is sure to follow. The 
most untiring soldier, General Wolseley testifies, is the total abstainer. 
The total abstainer, Sir Jonn Ross writes, endures the best the cold of the é 
frigid zone. Life insurance companies more readily issue policies on the 
lives of total abstainers than on those of moderate drinkers, 

How much money is spent in the purchase of alcoholic beverages! It is 
so much money thrown away; so much money employed to purchase for 
oneself weakness and hurt of body and soul. This money would bring 
comfort to loved ones at home; it would be a safeguard against days of 
sickness and old age; poured into channels of beneficence, it would call 
down upon the giver blessings from men and from God. 

How far will total abstinence, preached as I preach it, be serviceable in 
removing from humanity the terrible drink-plague? I am not an unreason- 
ing optimist. I do not account total abstinence the sole method which is to 
be preached ; nor do I expect from it, however much it may be preached, a 
millennium of sobriety. I know men’s passions and prejudices. But I am 
certain that in practicing total abstinence I am myself safe, and that I 
bring others to be safe; and I cheerfully practice it. I recommend it to 
others for the motives upon which I base my own predilection for it. The - 
number of those practicing it is large, and is daily increasing. The total 
abstainers exercise a salutary influence beyond their own ranks, by forming 
public opinion in favor of temperance, and reducing even among the 
drinkers the indulgence in drink, The more extended and the continued 
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growth of total abstinence depends in the largest measure upon the con- 
quest to its reign of men of position and social influence, and especially of 
the ministers of religion. History, it is objected, does not show the prac- 
tice of total abstinence to have been a normal condition in the life of peo- 
ples. I do not discuss its history. I stand to-day in presence of a 
dreadful evil, before whose pestilential breath multitudes of men and 
women are going down to ruin and sin. The power of total abstinence in 
waging war against the evil is undoubted, and I invoke at once its aid. 


CHURCH TEMPERANCE WORK. 


BY THOMAS L. POULSON, D.D. 


THE relation of the Christian Church to the temperance cause is funda- 
mental. The Church was evidently founded to combat the very mischief 
ever and everywhere wrought by intemperance. Intemperance saps the 
foundations of all educational interests, deteriorates the productive energies 
of labor, debases and brutalizes mankind, overturns and demoralizes family 
relations, poisons and destroys the human brain, entails on the world an 
incurably physically diseased army, and disqualifies immortal souls for 
heavenly residence. Hence Paul reasoned well when he made “ righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come” the platform of church work. 
If no drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God, then it is clear that it is 
the imperative duty of the Church to use all her ransomed powers to pre- 
vent drunkenness. 

Distinctively temperance organizations are the offspring of the Church. 
Temperance teaching and efforts have always been the legitimate and 
appropriate work of the Church. 

The first temperance society was organized in the year 1808, in Moreau, 
New York, under the a.'spices of the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church. This organization was preceded by Dr. Benjamin Rush’s famous 
pamphlet in 1785, and the Rev. Ebenezer Porter’s published sermon in 
1806, calling attention to the fearful ravages of intemperance, from the 
standpoint of the Christian Church, of which both men were honored 
members. 

In 1811 the Presbyterian General Assembly appointed a committee to 
devise a plan to stay the evils of intemperance. The same year the Gen- 
eral Associations of New England appointed similar committees to 
co-operate with the General Assembly, The result of these actions was 
the organization of temperance societies by the Christian Church, embracing 
persons both within and without her pale. Some of the most influential 
societies that were the outcome of these church movements were the Massa- 
chusetts State Society, formed in 1813 ; the American Temperance Society 
at Boston in 1826; and the New York State Temperance Society in 1829. 
This march of materialized sentiment crossed the Atlantic Ocean about 
1829, and soon obtained firm foothold in England and Ireland, making way 
for the World’s Temperance Convention, which met in London in 1846. 
These movements were not merely the overflow of ephemeral enthusiasm, 
but were instituted and operated by the Church as a chain of outposts for 
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For a quarter of a century up to 1836 the reform was conducted almost 
altogether by the Church ; ministers and members were its leaders, churches 
were opened for its meetings, and financial offerings contributed for its 
support. During this period the Church first introduced non-professors of 
religion as public speakers on the subject. About 1836 the Church began 
to relax her energies in outside temperance work, and her members became 
divided as to ways and means, for three reasons chiefly : 

ist. Because of the adoption of a pledge of total abstinence, some think- 
ing the exclusion of wine unscriptural. 

2d, Because the non-church lecturers so bitterly assailed the Church on 
account of her alleged opposition to total abstinence. 

3d. Because so many of the conspicuous speakers on the subject were 
notoriously irreligious and irreverent. 

For these considerations many ministers withdrew from separate activi- 
ties in the cause, churches were closed against public meetings, and grave 
doubts were entertained and expressed as to the expediency, or propriety, 
or even the temporary necessity of temperance societies outside the Church. 

In 1840 the Church was further rent on this subject by the Washing- 
tonian movement, which was started and conducted mostly by reformed 
drunkards, many of whom were illiterate and rough characters, who had 
no respect for or confidence in the Church. Such was the general interest 
excited by their public meetings and recitals of experience, that for nearly 
four years the reform by outside methods was almost wholly carried on by 
them, and thousands of abandoned inebriates were induced to sign their 
pledge. For the want of religious support many of these men fell to rise no 
more. A number of them, however, became exemplary Christians, and 
some of them developed into eloquent and effective advocates of Gospel 
temperance, remaining faithful to the end of their lives. 

Another decade of special outside interest and efforts in the cause rested 

on the Church from 1845 to 1855. At the beginning of this epoch the 
Washingtonians appear to have attained their highest water-mark. But so 
striking had been their revelations as to the pollution and fraud of the traffic, 
that a profound conviction obtained as to the necessity of prohibition to 
supersede license, and public discussions took that direction almost exclu- 
sively. Onthis new phase of the cause the Church promptly and vigorously 
assumed an outspoken and aggressive attitude. Former controversies sank 
out of sight, churches were again opened for public meetings, sermons 
preached on the subject, and conventions held, composed largely of min- 
isters. 
In 1849 Father Theobald Mathew, a Roman Catholic priest from Ire- 
land, who had done remarkable temperance work in his native land, visited 
this country, and travelled and lectured extensively, prevailing upon multi- 
tudes to sign his total abstinence pledge. Although this movement was 
characterized by the most intense religious enthusiasm, it was not perma- 
nent, because of its unorganized character. 

A tidal wave of prohibition swept over a large part of the United States 
from 1850 to 1855, when laws against the traffic were passed by the Legis- 
latures of Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
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Iowa, Rhode Island, Minnesota, Indiana, Delaware, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Ohio took the advanced step of prohibition by 
constitutional provision. Had no unforeseen obstruction crossed the path 
of progiess in the work of reform at this juncture, it is not too much to be- 
lieve there would not have been a licensed grog-shop in the nation to-day. 
But events of extraordinary moment did occur about this time that unfa- 
vorably affected the cause, and were the occasion of the unintentional decline 
of the Church’s outside interest in it. 

In 1854 the Missouri compromise was displaced by what was designated 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act. The Northern States were inflamed and 
aroused by the encroachments of slavocracy. This burning question soon 
engrossed the thought and speech of the people to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. The Church early became inoculated, if not intoxicated, 
with the prevailing agitation to suchan extent that for the time being she 
seemed to lose sight of the temperance cause altogether. 

This irrepressible conflict culminated in the civil war of 1861. Thousands 
hurried off to the field of battle. The temperance cause and laws were left 
to take care of themselves. The men who remained at home during those 
sanguinary years were not only absorbed in the issues of the war, but 
studiously avoided all occasions of division in the North, entirely neglect- 
ing the enforcement of prohibitory laws. But the enemies of temperance, 
ignoring the claims of patriotism, humanity, and religion, took advantage of 
this state of things, and elected officers who would not enforce the liquor 
laws. Some of these laws were repealed, and a few pronounced unconsti- 
tutional by the courts. The enemies of temperance further taking advan- 
tage of the incidental apathy on the subject, called a convention in Novem- 
ber of 1862, and organized that monstrous combination known as the 
United Brewers’ Association. Thus we came to the close of the war with 
the temperance cause apparently hopelessly lost. 

In 1865 the reform was reconstructed on a strictly religious basis. A 
national temperance convention was called at Saratoga Springs in August 
of that year, and greatly differed from any hitherto held. While others had 
been largely composed of ministers and church members, the Church, as 
such, was not represented in any of them. But, on this occasion, the 
Church was constructively, if not actually, present among the three hun- 
dred and twenty-five delegates who constituted that’ body. The Church 
was here, and now, forthe first time in her history, recognized by a purely 
temperance Congress as an intrinsically temperance society, without refer- 
ence to a pledge of any sort. This convocation of representatives front 
nearly, if not quite, every religious denomination in the country, organized 
the National Temperance Society and Publication House, under whose 

auspices chiefly this World’s Temperance Congress is held. It is, doubt- 
less, one of the most potential and efficient instrumentalities in the interests 
of Gospel temperance, next to the Church of God, the world ever knew. 
Its illustrious officers and managers have been, and are, among the staunch- 
est exponents of the Christian religion, for the defense of which the Church 
instituted and equipped this faithful ally in pulling down the strongholds of 
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In several States, both North and South, temperance conventions which 
soon followed, clearly announced that churches were integral parts of the 
temperance cause, and sustained the same relation to the general move- 
ment as pledged temperance societies. The platforms of these conventions 
rested on distinct religious groundwork, and were expressed in large part in 
Bible language and doctrines, affirming that the ultimate reliance of the 
friends of temperance must be on Christian principles, and on the leader- 
ship of the Christian Church. One natural result of this new avowal of 
polity and purpose was to emphasize the fundamental fact that the Church 
of Jesus Christ is the original, divinely authenticated, and permanent tem- 
perance society of this world, and that the momentous results which had 
been achieved in the reform were to be credited to the Church. In turn the 
Church fully acknowledged and accepted as her true allies the great and 
useful temperance organiz...ons which were thus founded on her im- 
mutable principles. 

All the great religious denominations of the country have clearly enun- 
ciated temperance principles, and are constantly doing efficient work in the 
reform, The Presbyterians, Methodist Episcopalians, Baptists, Reformed 
Dutch, Cumberland Presbyterians, Lutherans, Friends, United Brethren, 
Disciples of Christ, Universalists, Methodist Protestants, Congregationalists, 
Protestant Episcopalians, German Reformed, Bible Christians, Moravians, 
Reformed Episcopalians, Seventh-day Baptists, Unitarians, Free Baptists, 
Christians, Church of God, United Presbyterians, African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion, African Methodist Episcopal, Evangelical Association, Re- 
formed Presbyterians, Methodist Episcopal South, and Roman Catholics, 
have all declared most emphatically both for total abstinence from drink, 
and prohibition of the traffic. 

There is a tolerably general consensus among these organizations that 
the Church should have total abstainers both in the pulpit and in the pew, 
that she should exclude fermented wine from the communion table, that 
she should teach and train her children in the principles of total abstinence, 
and that she should cast her votes in the interests of the cause. Along 
these several lines the Church has clearly apprehended and appreciated her 
duty, and faithfully performed her work through the ages of her brilliant 
career in grappling and demolishing defiant wrongs. 

We want a revival of the livid thunder of Gospel power in our temperance 
work. We need to uncover the old landmarks, and take anew our bear- 
ings. We wantthe iron-clad pledge of the Church, “touch not, taste not, 
handle not,” circulated and signed with fresh rigor and resolution. Civil 
laws and their enforcement cannot be expected from besotted demagogues 
or from defamers of the Church, when such statutes pillory and impale 
them and their unhallowed methods, Therefore more than ever let us go 
out, as our great Captain has indicated and illustrated, in the highways and 
byways, and enlist recruits, swearing them on the Church altars of 
personal consecration to pure lives and heroic endeavors. The adult popu- 
lations who have been reached for the most part, have been rescued by the 
Church’s pledge, when it has been made the harbinger of Christian experi- 
cence, This is the only way of which we have any knowledge to mobilize 
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an army which can be depended on in emergencies to live, love, fight, and 
vote as they pray. 

We can look with complacency and encouragement on the record of 
Church temperance work. The marvellous achievements in the two practi- 
cal phases of the temperance question during the half century just past 
have been evidently wrought by the Church, The present large ejection of 
the drink from’ réligious, social, business and medical circles, in contrast 
with former times, is in our judgment due to the persistent teaching and 
practice of the Church on the several points involved. The bold and re- 
lentless attitude of the Church toward the traffic in drink has crowded it 
almost exclusively into the hands of the vicious and lawless classes. 

The thoughtful student of church history can hardly fail to comprehend 
her simple relation to the ruined race. Man is in rebellion against God, 
and the Church is instituted for the conquest of the world to the kingdom 
of His Son, and the subjection of the rebels. A church is true to her sacred 
mission only so far as she accomplishes that purpose. The Church is there- 
fore to go wherever men are found, and to do whatever may be necessary for 
their moral renovation, She cannot afford to waste her God-given energies 
in higgling about methods, inasmuch as these are divinely left to the sancti- 
fied judgment of the workers in her vineyard. “ With arms to strike and 
souls to dare,’’ she is required, in season and out of season, to pluck men as 
brands from the fire. Whereas thousands of mankind are struggling 
helplessly and hopelessly in the furnace-blasts of intemperance, where can 
the Church so effectively devote her efforts at reclamation as in this 
direction? The Church must not grow weary in well-doing until the 
anthem is voiced in universal chorus: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace among men in whom He is well pleased.” 


GOSPEL TEMPERANCE AND RESCUE 
MISSIONS. 


BY MRS. S. M. [. HENRY. 


THE Gospel of Christ is pre-eminently practical. Philosophy may theorize 
it, poetry may sing it, it may be woven into story, art may paint its visions 
on canvas and chisel them in stone—it may become the capital of mental 
* speculators, be gilded and draped to suit the taste of the esthetic dreamer, 
warped and masked by the fanatical enthusiast, but nothing can rob it of 
its adaptability to the grave and urgent needs of a ruined world. It may 
be brought very low, but never beneath the seat of the greatest ruler of the 
world; it may be lifted up, but never above the level of the penitent thief 
on the cross. 

And as human needs multiply because of increasing iniquity, as degrada- 
tion becomes more degraded, and the desolations of sin more terrible, it 
may be expected that the Gospel will strike out with unheard-of methods, 
and bring out of its hidden resources appliances of salvation hitherto untried. 

In the glare of souls “set on fire of hell” with sin’s terrible passions, old 
familiar truths appear with an unwonted and startling significance. 

All this, and more, has been realized in this latter-day Gospel Temper- 
ance and Rescue Mission work. 

There is a sense in which at any time in any age the term “ Rescue Mis- 
sion” would have been considered almost a synonym for Gospel; and it 
would have been conceded that of course temperance was a factor in Paul’s 
wonderful sum in addition; but it has remained for a few consecrated men 
and women, in the last few decades, to develop from the general truth that 
system by which the Rescue Mission has really become a Rescuer—laying 
hold of the lost and saving them—and by which temperance in its true 
meaning has come to be accepted as necessarily a part of that Gospel by 
which salvation is assured. 

It yet remains that Gospel Temperance and Rescue Mission work shall be 
recognized by the Church at large as of necessity a part of, and vital to, the 
existence of the Church, 

“These arms of the Gospel were thrust out by the divine energy to meet 
urgent human needs, and the Church that ignores them will sooner or later 
die spiritually if not organically. 

It is useless to conceal the fact that antagonism to positive temperance 
does exist in the Church and some lines of Mission, and that special and 
determined effort must be constantly made to keep a place for it on the pro- 
gramme of instruction. 
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There are those who would undertake to remodel the Gospel so that this 
most distasteful fruit of the spirit shall be counted out; those who would 
even attempt to rescue lost men and women, while refusing to recognize 
the great evil by which they have been dragged from virtue. 

But the arbitrary power of Jehovah Himself regulates the law of human 
demand and supply along all moral and spiritual lines; and no man can 
be rescued, no soul can be saved, no organization can have power outside of 
the whole Gospel as Christ gave it with temperance included. 

A fire engine may be perfect and completely manned, but useless. To 
bring its qualities out to practical application there are necessary a fire to 
extinguish and water to throw. Without these it would be simply a fine 
piece of mechanism, a well-trained body of men, nothing more. 

Any device for such a service that should fail to take into consideration 
the destructive nature of a conflagration would be an object of contempt. 

No discrimination must be made as to the seat of the fire, whether in 
tenement or palace, church or legislative hall; neither must an instant of 
time be lost in asking as to the material in which the fire was started, or by 
whom. It isa fire! ruin is in its wake, there must be no delay in getting 
it under subjection and totally extinguishing it. 

Doubtless it would be better to prevent a fire than have the labor and 
peril of extinguishing it; and always the work of prevention must be kept 
well in hand; but it would be criminal for those who make a success of pre- 
vention to hinder those who are plying the extinguishefs, ridiculous to insist 
that the methods of prevention should be used upon a building already in 
flames. 

The Gospel of Christ is admirably adapted to the prevention of vice and 
immorality, but it is\ also divinely appointed for the suppression of vicious 
conditions wherever found, whether in social, political, or commercial rela- 
tions, and for the rescue of the masses from wholesale degradation as well 
as the salvation of the individual soul. 

Such are the conditions of the world, and such the relations of the Gos- 
pel to those conditions, that any work of either pulpit or mission that does 
not take cognizance of the destructive power of strong drink is just such an 
engine as we have supposed. 

It is strong drink that keeps the passion of sin burning amid the splen- 
dors of human development, and makes it necessary to force the engines to 
their uttermost and strain every nerve in efforts at rescue, while still the 
conflagration surges and lives slip through heroic hands into the awful death, 

But for this demon incarnate in human affairs, the world would have 
accepted Christ as King long ago, dnd the fire would have been reduced to 
the limits of that “original sin” which is a secret between each soul and 
his God, while the despairing struggle of importunate prayer would have 
been replaced by the raptures of praise for perfected redemption. 

It is the power of strong drink, like a corrupt leaven in society, business, 
legislation, and the Church, even, that makes the Rescue Mission neces- 
sary; and the Gospel, as Christ taught it, applied to all subdivisions of 
human life, is the only means by which both prevention and rescue can be 
accomplished. 
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The Gospel is the sum total of many factors. Eliminate one of these 
factors however small*and you lose the sum, 

Temperance, which means the legitimate use of things that are right and 
wholesome, and total abstinence from all things hurtful and evil, is a prime 
factor to the Gospel unit. Subtract it, and there remains that minus quan- 
tity which is no Gospel at all. 

Temperance, in relation to vitiated appetites and the lust of gain, is an 
organic opposition to an incarnate evil intelligence. 

Alcohol is the devil’s counterfeit of the Holy Spirit of God, not simply a 
drug. It is the medium ofa spiritual force antagonistic to everything pure 
and holy, manifested for the one purpose of effacing the image of the heav- 
enly from the human, and must be met by a spiritual force more potent 
than itself. 

A supernatural power cannot be overcome by natural means alone. That 
higher spiritual Intelligence has chosen to use natural.means against this 
great enemy of all good, but while in His hands they are mighty, alone 
they are utterly futile. 

Therefore temperance as a moral force divorced from the Gospel is use- 
less—a hose cut off from the tank. Temperance must be a Gospel means, 
and the Gospel must include temperance or nothing can be accomplished 
in the emergency that is upon us and all is lost. 

Gospel temperance, being interpreted, means the good news that the 
most profligate man or woman can be saved to the uttermost through Him 
who “ever liveth to make intercession” for them, and who by His power 
can create a new life-centre, filled with new thoughts and impulses, in, the 
most degraded ; can quicken the vile, rum-eaten body, subduing its appetites 
to Himself, and bring it into harmony with those new impulses begotten of 
His Spirit; that the relations between men and women shall be so purified 
that honor and chastity in thought as well as deed shall be the foundation 
of social life; that the Golden Rule shall so control in the business world, 
that commercial exchange shall be simply a swift vehicle for Christ’s 
“Peace on earth and good-will to men’’;.and daily traffic a convenient 
means by which every man may do good and not evil to. his neighbor. 

It means the ability to retouch the law-making force of the nations, and, 
through aright public sentiment, make,and remake in legislation until law 
shall truly be protection to the weak, the tempted.and innocent, restraint 
for the vicious and punishment for the guilty ; to lift the politics of the world 
from the low level of greed to that high brotherly justice which demands 
that “each man’s weal shall be every man’s care”; when to be a politician 
shall mean something as sacred and pure as to be a minister of Christ in 
any other department of His work. 

I am aware that in this I have unveiled the finished dome of the cathe- 
dral with the light of millennial glory streaming upon it, while yet the work 
upon the walls is going forward but slowly and laboriously. But as the 
drawings of the architect are the guide of the builder, so this vision which 
has been shown to us is our inspiration in our Gospel temperance work. 
And who doubts that an inspiration is needed ? 

We see the diseased, shapeless, heart-broken, corrupt masses, the spawn 
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of the saloons and brothels of all lands; skulking along in the dark ways ; 
prowling, like beasts of prey ; thrusting out their grimy hands to clutch, to 
mar, to break, to befoul whatever they touch in the garden of the world; 
themselves the broken and befouled fragments of humanity, cast aside by 
the reckless hands of a former generation, and Jeremiah’s old wail as it 
comes down the corridors startles,us and breaks our hearts with its pathetic 
application to our own times, “All her people sigh, they.seek bread, they 
have given their pleasant things for meat to relieve the soul. See, O Lord, 
and consider, for 1am become vile! Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? 
Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 

The practical application of Gospel temperance principles to these mor- 
ally impoverished and spiritually desolate creatures of a corrupt social sys- 
tem, is the answer of Christendom to this heartrending lamentation. in 
which the Prophet voices the complaint of a race set in the awful loneliness 
of sin. 

A vast proportion of those who are not actually, consecrated to Christ, 
both inside and out of the Church, are under the direct influence of the 
drink traffic, either by personal appetite, or business, social, and_ political 
affiliations ; therefore the Gospel temperance meeting, in which total absti- 
nence for the individual and total prohibition for the traffic is taught from 
the standpoint of God’s Word, is the logical beginning to any widespread 
religious awakening in this day. And as the haunts of iniquity are contin- 
ually replenished from the homes of the people by the natural wards of the 
Church, the Rescue Mission should be recognized and supported by the 
Church as a way station from the wilderness of sin to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 

The Rescue Mission stands on the outer limit of ‘‘ Redemption Ground.” 
The slime and ooze Wf moral decay are all about it; the bogs of despair 
and death are but a step further on. 

The lights from its windows shine out upon the shameless, unnamable 
pollutions of a great city; its midnight workers reach out pitiful hands to 
the stranded wrecks of humanity that the uptown church could not touch 
if she would, and would not if she could. 

Constantly, night and day, with the persuasive appliances of warmth for 
the chilled, food for the hungry, care for the sick, love forall; with song and 
prayer and sweet words of promise from the sinner’s Fnend; with home 
training in how to live, and how to work; how to ‘cease to do evil and 
learn to do well,” the Rescue Mission plies its holy trade; and many are 
the reconstructed homes, the transformed characters that attest the efficacy 
of this “means of Gospel grace.” Many are those who through this gate- 
way have passed from unutterable vice to virtue and come to know what 
womanhood means—and so have helped to make the world a little safer 
for the innocent boys and girls yet to pass along the same old ways of 
temptation. f 

To fully accomplish its purpose, this mission must have its police and rail- 
road depot matrons, its house with baths and hospital service, its school 
with classes in dressmaking, cooking, housekeeping of all sorts, nursing, 
and every industry by which women can become self-supporting. 
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Special teaching concerning the care of the temple of God, which is the 
human body, must be’given, and how to take that temple, all defiled as it 
comes from the slums, and by God’s help make of it a temple holy and fit 
for the habitation of a redeemed spirit. 

In such a school, with pupils to many of whom the awful round of the 
street-walk, the arrest, the police station, the police court, the Bridewell 
have been almost their all of education; to whose lives of sin strong drink 
became a necessary adjunct long ago, the very first lesson taught must of 
course be a temperance lesson, and temperance must provide the alphabet ; 
out of which to construct the text for all teaching in time to come. 

Gospel Temperance and the Rescue Mission are twin evangels of bodily 
religion. 

. While never ignoring or underrating the things of the spirit, special 
prominence is given to the necessity of applying the teachings of Christ to 
the appetites and passions of the physical man, to the end that the habita- 
tion of the Holy Guest may be restored to something like fitness for His 
Presence. 

The requirements of this service are not altogether dainty, but heroic. 
There is ample scope, however, for the exercise of the most delicate human 
instincts and the sweetest graces. 

The returns from the most lavish expenditure of loving service are often 
discouraging to one who looks for present results ; and yet the urgency of 
the case will not admit of despair. 

The law laid upon us as Churches is do or dze/ and without hope no man 
can do. 

We may not stop even to long for rest—save that which comes in bear- 
ing the yoke of Christ—nor look for respite ; as long as sin remains it will 
become more and more aggressive every hour, and more debasing in its 
influence, and the blackness of its death more appalling. 

The eternal vigilance of undying faith and love is the price of purity for 
Church and State, as well as the individual soul. And to this vigilance, 
this faith, and this love the Spirit of God has called us; for this He baptized 
us in the fires of the temperance crusade—that the Gospel of Christ might 
come to be everywhere in the earth a grand Mission of Rescue as well as a 
school of prevention. 


THE DRINK TRAFFIC AND FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


BY REV. FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


THE drink traffic is one of the greatest of the foes Christian missions 
must face in its operations in heathen lands. It is the one foe that receives 
most steadily assistance from Christian lands. That which makes men 
either grovelling beasts on the one hand or fiery devils on the other, is either 
native or imported. In either instance it is the one awful curse with which 
we are so familiar in our own land. The intoxicants, whether native or 
imported, lose none of their baneful effects on other continents, but the 
rather they are magnified by climatic influences. Thus one of the problems 
the Christian missionary must face is the disposition ofthe forces he must 
bring to bear against this evil. 

As will be seen from the papers prepared for this Congress by those 
most familiar with the state of affairs in the various countries of the world 
whither Christian missionaries have gone, the evil to be met is twofold. 
In almost every land the sun shines upon, some form of intoxicating drink 
has been in use, long before the coming of foreigners. And in almost 
every instance the drinks are of the two sorts, the less intoxicating, corre- 
sponding to the beers and wines, and the more intoxicating, like the whiskey 
and gin of our count.y. Just as here, too, men proceed from the less to 
the more intoxicating. The brewed liquors and the distilled liquors exist 
side by side in almost every country. The native drinks are usually quite 
strong enough to do their awful work rapidly, and their habitual users be- 
come slaves to them. 

As if this were not enough, there is added to it the traffic from so-called 
Christian lands in drinks, especially prepared for these markets, which do 
their work more effectually and speedily. The coarser drinks, yet more 
coarsened by biting adulterants, are shipped in great quantities to almost 
every part of the mission field. It is simply a question of commercial gain 
with those who send these drinks. This is first and last the one end before 
them. The awful sacrifice of human life and human hopes is a thing of 
no consequence at all to the traffickers. Because they can be sent, such as 
they are, and sold more cheaply than the native drinks, owing to our land 
offering better facilities for their manufacture, the imported drinks from 
Europe and the United States are crowding out the native drinks quite 
generally, or paving the way to the cheapening by adulteration of the native 
drinks. 

So it comes to pass that all over the mission field, it is reported, drunk- 
enness is on the increase. Hard as it is in such cool climates as our own, 
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and with our rather better sanitary surroundings, and greater medical 
facilities, to keep up urxler the drink habit, it becomes well-nigh impossible 
in tropical climates, among peoples living upon scant food, poorly housed, 
and with no guards against the progress of disease. The deterioration of 
the races. goes right on, begetting a worse, slavery than the cruelties ex- 
posed by the missionary Livingstone or the explorer Stanley, inasmuch as 
it is, at least in part, a voluntary slavery from which redemption is almost 
hopeless. 

The missionary struggling to uplift the:races of men’ finds this an awful 
foe to fight. His direct work is rendered harder, because he has the added 
task of breaking up the attractiveness of the drink besides trying to win'the 
peoples to faith in the true God. It is the same difficulty we confront 
here, plus the added repulsion of heathenism towards Christianity. Here 
we have many social restraints, something, probably, in the way of hered- 
itary instincts, and a great and growing mass of bitterest hatred of the 
drink curse—all this to aid in the reclamation of the drinker. Thank God! 
in the multiplicity of forms of opposition the drink habit, and the drink 
traffic too, is becoming more and more the contemptible, despicable, wicked 
thing it is, in the eyes of the general public. But in missionary lands not 
yet is this the case. 

The words “heathen,” “pagan,” and the like are perhaps properly used 
of the masses of the people in non-Christian lands. In these lands, how- 
ever, there is a small body of men who are far and away above the great 
mass in their love of their land, in their interest in their fellow-countrymen, 


and in their longing for the truth. These men would make the best allies’ 


the missionaries’ could find, excepting only such others of the countrymen 
of these who had become already true Christians; But, by the drink traffic, 
these men of noble minds and great hearts are put at odds with the mis= 
sionaries. They see the debasing influence of the drink brought in from other 
lands, whence also the missionaries come. No disclaimer on the part of 
the missionaries can remove from their minds the feeling that the Christian 
peoples of these lands, even if they have no hand in themselves sending the 
drinks to their countrymen, ought at least to prevent their being sent. 
They believe—and are they not right ?>—that if the Christian people really 
cared enough about it, they could arise and check the evil business effectu- 
ally. The antagonists and the rivals of the missionaries, whose craft is en- 
dangered by the successes of Christian missions, are not slow to seize upon 
this as an evidence of the character of Christianity. Until we do some- 
thing, that finger of scorn will still be uplifted, and the missionary’s labors 
will still be augmented. 

So then, here is the difficulty. The native love of native drinks, fostered 
and developed by the example and the pressure of foreign influence and the 
introducing of foreign drinks, debases, even more than in Christian lands, 


the drinker, and renders the task of his conversion’ to Christianity vastly: 


more difficult, and also places in the hands of the foes of Christianity a 
mighty weapon to use against-us. 


What, then; shall we do, and now, with regard to the drink traffic in its’ 


relations to foreign missions? Agitate, incessantly agitate, Keep it up 
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continually, Never grow-weary. Crowd the traffic into.a.corner. Let in 
the light of day upon its cowardly hiding habit. Unrelentingly war upon 
it. Fight it, as the works of the devil, which Christ came to destroy. 

Cne of the first requisites that should be demanded of every missionary 
candidate should be that he be a total abstainer. As this Congress must 
demonstrate, over and over again, the drink traffic is the curse of the nations. 
If a man, a Christian man, have no conscience against the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, in themselves considered in their possible effects upon himself, 
let him, with Paul, become a total abstainer, lest he cause his weak brother, 
just out of heathenism, to stumble, If he claim the right to use intoxicants, 
let him yield the right—he has the right not to use his liberty—for the sake 
of the good to be gained. A.man or a woman, who isinot.willing thus to yield 
an indulgence—I am, of course, speaking only of the use of intoxicants as a 
beverage, and not medicinally, not wishing to make the question compli- 
cated—for the sake of the good to be done thereby, is not fitted for the 
missionary work, which is one of persistent self-denial. Let there be an 
agreement among the missionaries that no one of them shall, by personal 
example, uphold the traffic. 

Let the missionaries add to the influence of their personal habit, the 
earnest persuasion against drinking moderately or immoderately. The 
native Christians should be taught from the very outset to practice the 
strictest self-denial in the matter of total abstinence from strong drink. The 
exact grounds of this should be stated and insisted upon. The baleful in- 
fluence of the habit, the opposition between a spiritual life and the habitual 
use of intoxicants, the pernicious insidiousness of the drink habit’s growth, 
and the renunciation of that which may lead to others’ stumbling, should 
be set forth in temperate speech. The native Christians are, usually, quite 
willing, especially at the beginning of their Christian lives, to listen to the 
missionary’s advice. He may then give them a bias in favor of total absti- 
nence, not to be acquired if left until later, 

Many an opportunity will appear to the vigilant missionary for pleading, 
on philanthropic grounds, against the drink habit and the drink traffic. 
Medical missionaries and teaching missionaries, more particularly, wield a 
great influence among the non-Christian community about them. Great 
numbers of people in every missionary field are being weaned from their 
old faiths while not yet having come to live upon Christ. Among these by 
appeal and argument the missionary can do much to offset the work of the 
traders in drink. 

In some lands the missionaries can affect the governments in the direc- 
tion of the restriction or prohibition of the liquor traffic. By oral and by 
printed pleading they can set the matter before the authorities, and, per- 
haps, provoke a lively opposition to the curse. And more than this, the 
missionaries can awaken in the mission field, among the natives, an an- 
tipathy to the introduction of the drink from so-called Christian lands, 
which shall voice itself in most earnest appeals to the people of our land to 
prevent the exportation of the drink. No appeals will ever strike the 
Christian conscience like those coming from the native Christians and their 
as yet unturned countrymen, Here isa great field for effort, 
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There is a great deal that we should do, whose hearts are moved in this 
matter to more effeciually arouse our countrymen. We have both the 
right and the duty to do something to prevent the awful work of debasing 
the race by the drink that is sent them from our land. Our legislators will 
do nothing until they are prodded into it by a great public sentiment. The 
vested liquor interests are set over against the interests of Christian mis- 
sions and Christian philanthropy. The legislator, as a usual thing, simply 
pairs off these forces against each other. He is willing to yield to the 
stronger. But there are legislators, the unusual thing, who have very 
sensitive consciences, and who are quick to respond when they see the least 
possibility of making an impression for some moral undertaking. The case 
is very, very far from being hopeless. All that is wanting is that a suffi- 
ciently large number of us should be sufficiently in earnest and laws will be 
passed making it a felony to send intoxicants to at least some of the mis- 
sionary fields. The same awakened sentiment that drove the Louisiana 
lottery out of our country to Honduras, can throttle the traffic in drink be- 
tween our country and missionary countries. Just exactly the legislation 
required and just how the Great Powers are to be brought to adopt such 
legislation comes within the province of other speakers at this Congress. 
My only plea is that every one having the cause of Christian missions fore- 
most in his affectionate loyalty to Christ should co-operate with those to 
whom God has more especially committed the work of crushing out the 
evils of intemperance in every step they may take towards curtailing the 
drink traffic between our own and other lands where Christian missions are 
conducted. 

Finally. There is no reforming force so powerful as the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Nothing can so quickly, so surely, so utterly drive out the drink 
demon from men and from nations, as the religion of Jesus Christ. Lack- 
ing this any and every means that may be used will accomplish little in the 
crushing of the drink habit. Let men be made true Christians and antago- 
nism to the drink traffic is inevitable. So, then, let the workers for the sup- 
pression of the drink traffic and for the salvation of the drinkers ever 
heartily co-operate with those who are called of God to make disciples 
of all the nations. These two are armies of allied powers, fighting for 
one end. Ever may temperance workers and missionary laborers strive 
together ! 


SHOULD WOMEN HAVE A VOTE ON THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC? 


BY MRS. MARY A, LIVERMORE, MELROSE, MASS., U.S. A. 


IT is impossible to frame a statement of the evils of intemperance that 
will convey to those who read it an adequate idea of their magnitude and 
enormity. Not even when they are taken in detail, and the loss and ruin 
connected with each are grouped in tabulated form, can the indictment be 
comprehended, which these bring against the liquor traffic, 

Long before the distillation of alcohol, Plutarch condemned the fermented 
wine of his age, and said that he had “no sort of doubt that it had broken 
down more constitutions, brought on more distempers, and sent more people 
to an early grave, than all the vices of this bedlam world put together.” 
To-day, the physical evils of intemperance are so numerous, so far-reach- 
ing, and irremediable that no one pretends todeny them. The temperance 
statistics announcing the disease and mortality of intemperate people are 
sometimes charged with exaggeration, but the most superficial investigation 
shows that no pen has power to portray the truth, and no imagination can 
create anything that will exceed the truth. 

The outward evils of intemperance, fearful as they are, but faintly indi- 
cate the ruin wrought within. For the intemperate man drowns his moral 
nature, extinguishes his reason, and brings himself to the level of the brute. 
Nor do the evils induced by intemperate habits terminate with the life of 
the drunkard. He entails enfeebled constitutions and diseased appetites 
upon his children, which is the cause of a large percentage of the insanity, 
idiocy, crime, and pauperism in our country at the present time. 

The grandest works of the painter and sculptor will eventually come to 
naught. Give time enough, and the marvellous canvases of Raphael will 
drop to ashes, and the incomparable statues of Michael Angelo will disin- 
tegrate to sand. But the drunken parent is also an artist, and his works 
are imperishable. He fills the world with caricatures of the Heavenly 
Father, in the persons of his own children, and they reel through the ages 
insane, imbecile, deformed, and depraved, when they should be men and 
women born in the image of God. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that the liquor traffic is subversive of 
morality and social order, and brings upon communities disastrous hin- 
drances to education, industry, peace, and prosperity. The moral tone ofa 
community is immediately lowered where the drink habit is tolerated, its 
conscience becomes dulled by familiarity with the evil, and those who 
should be the custodians of its highest interests drop into a repellant indif- 
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ference, As whatever affects one affects all, the circle of influence widens 
into the larger commynity of the State and the nation. 

For more than two hundred years the people of the United States have 
been legislating on the subject of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages. With few, spasmodic exceptions, they have never attempted radi- 
cal measures, only those which are palliative, until to-day the’politics of the 
nation are rotten to the core. Both the great political parties stand ready 
to do the bidding of the liquor traffic, and both have maintained their unity 
and existence only by complete subjugation of the temperance element 
within ‘their ranks. Never has the tone of national morality been’so low as 
at the present time. Governmental corruption and business dishonesty, 
social impurity, and general demoralization prevail everywhere. Drunken- 
ness is on the increase; prisons, jails, houses of correction, and insane 
asylums are full to overflowing; while the industrial world, seething with 
unrest and discontent, is gathering up its forces and organizing. for a long 
conflict with capital. And more than one-half of its trouble is caused by 
addiction to strong drink. 

But from my standpoint—the standpoint of a woman—no phase of the 
evils of intemperance, for which the liquor traffic is responsible, is so 
appalling and destructive as that which it works in the family. The liquor 
traffic has occasioned more wretchedness for wives and mothers, and more 
ruin for children, than any other evil in existence. “ ‘There are hundreds of 
thousands of homes all over the land,” said the late Dr. Holland in Scrzé- 
ner's Magazine, “in which women live lives of torture, going through all 
the changes of suffering that lie between the extremes of fear and despair, 
because their husbands love wine more than they do their families. The 
sorrows and horrors of a wife with a drunken husband, or a mother with a 
drunken son, are as near the realization of hell as can be reached in this 
world,” 

It is woman who suffers, and who has suffered from intemperance, as 
man does not. What does a man suffer, muddled from year’s end to 
year’s end of his worthless life with strong drink? Sodden and brutish, he 
does not realize what loss of manhood is his, what extinction of hope and 
lofty ambition, nor how he has descended into the depths of animalism.: It 
is his wife or his mother who is the sufferer, who is weighted with shame 
and sorrow on his account, who feels the disgrace entailed on herself and 
her children by her companion, who lives in hourly: fear of violence from 
his hand, and sees poverty stalking in at her doors like an armed man. 
“The lingering, life-long struggle and despair of countless women with 
drunken husbands,” says:Dr, Holland, “are enough to rouse all women to 
curse strong drink, and engage unitedly to oppose it everywhere, as the 
worst enemy. of their sex.”’ 

Tacitus, the Roman historian, records the efforts made for temperance 
by the women of the barbaric North, in the far-away days when they had 
no written literature, knew nothing of art, and were yet heathen. Disgusted 
with the drunkenness that prevailed at the frequent feasts of the men, the 
women demanded seats in the banqueting hall, apart from those occupied 
by men, where they could oversee the festivities, with power to control 
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them. It was granted by those rude barbarians, and when the womn 
rose in a body, as a signal for the drinking to cease, every man set down his 
drinking horn, even if he had raised it half-way to his lips. From that 
day to the present time, women have made protests against the intemper- 
ance of men, which has plunged them in more wretchedness than all other 
ills they have been called to endure. 

In our day they are arrayed in inappeasable hostility to their deadliest 
foe. They have heard the call of “ the trumpet that never sounds retreat,” 
and with exhaustless organizing power have founded societies that affiliate, 
are within easy reach of each other, and that now stretch throughout the 
civilized world, and’ overflow into heathendom. These constitute to the 
drink habit and the liquor traffic a perpetual day of judgment. 

And yet, with all their multiform efforts of twenty years, carried forward 
with large expenditure of time, labor, and money, drunkenness is on the 
increase, and the corruption caused by the liquor traffic is at flood-tide. 
For, alas! women are powerless to repeal the laws which sanction and pro- 
tect the traffic in alcoholic drinks, and to enact others which will surround 
their homes with safeguards, and save the land from ruin. They are the 
greatest sufferers from the ravages of strong drink, but no redress is afforded 
them. Illiterate foreign peasants, who can neither read, write, nor under- 
stand the English language, and whose moral sense is deadened by alco- 
holic indulgence, and by an appetite for strong drink inherited from genera- 
tions of brutish ancestors, are marshalled to the polls by tens of thousands, 
to cast their votes in favor of the saloon, the brewery, and the distillery. 

But the self-governed, Christian, cultivated women of the land, its wives 
and mothers, are denied the right to a voice or a vote in the settlement of 
this mighty question. Sooner or later in our country all political conviction 
crystallizes into ballots, which do effective work, And because women are 
refused this power oi expression they work at great disadvantage. The 
ballet in the hands of women will prove the most powerful enginery for 
temperancé reform the world has ever seen. Frohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages can never be enacted and enforced, until 
women vote on the question, and the day that witnesses their enfranchise- 
ment will behold the beginning of the end. 

When Wendell Phillips was speaking of the entrenchment of the liquor 
traffic in the great cities of the United States, he used this language: “If 
there be any refuge from this ghastly curse, this vice of great cities, before 
which social science stands palsied and dumb, it is in the legal recognition 
of woman. If, in this critical battle for universal suffrage, there be any 
weapon, which, once taken from the armory, will make victory certain, it 
will be, as it has been in art, literature, and society, summoning woman in- 
to the political arena.” (“The Scholar in a Republic,” p. 16.) 

Judge Pitman, one of the ablest jurists of Massachusetts, and a firm be- 
liever in the beneficial results of woman suffrage, wrote as follows: “Can 
any one doubt on which side, in the issue against the dram-shop, the vote 
of women would be thrown? Here would be a fresh body of voters, com- 
paratively free from appetite for liquors, untrammeled by old party prejudices 
and ties, with an instinctive feeling that the saloon and the home are natu- 
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ral enemies, and with a quick sympathy with suffering, putting their whole 
heart into the contest, and supplying, in addition to their own votes, the. 
moral enthusiasm that*in itself presages victory. The result would be so, 
sure, that the politician, whose highest ambition is always to be on the win- 
ning side, would be in the advance, shouting for the extermination of the, 
dram-shop. And it would go.” (Worth American Review, Nov. 1884, Pp. 
412.) 

To the same effect is the language of Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., Catho- 
lic Bishop of Peoria, Il. He says: “ Women are the most religious, the. 
most moral, and the most sober portion of the American people, and it is 
not easy to understand why their influence in public life is dreaded. They 
are the natural educators of the race, and they and their children are the ° 
chief victims of drunken men. And since men have been unable, or unwill- 
ing, to form a right system of education, or to find a preventive of intemper- 
ance, there can be no great harm in giving, in these matters at least, an ex~ 
perimental vote to women.”’ (Sept. No. of orth Amerzcan Review, p, 208.) 

An ounce of actual experiment in woman suffrage is worth more than a 
pound of prediction. Women have municipal suffrage in the State of Kan- 
sas, and therefore can vote on liquor questions. > 

The Lawrence, Kansas, Yournal said, the day after the first election 
where women voted: “ The last stave in the whiskey keg has been broken, 
by granting suffrage to women in the cities. Contrary to expectation, the 
good women vote, and their votes are cast as their conscience and judgment 
dictate.” 

The JVews of Garden City, Kansas, said of the same election: ‘The rum 
power made a straight fight, but the ladies worked hard,—the most influen-. 
tial ladies in town giving their time to the work. The entire temperance 
ticket was elected !” : 

The Burlingame, Kansas, /zdependent said : “‘ This was the most quiet 
and reputable election we have ever seen in Burlingame. The polls have 
been cleaned at last.” A great revolution has taken place, almost without, 
our knowing it.” ' 

In the State of Wyoming women have voted on all questions for nearly a. 
quarter of a century, full suffrage having been given them when the State 
was a territory. Governor Warren writing from Wyoming to the New 
York Jnudependent said; “ Woman suffrage has been productive of much 
good in Wyoming. Our women consider much more carefully than our 
men the character of the candidates, and both political parties have found. 
themselves obliged to nominate their best men in order to obtain the. sup- 
port of women.” : 

In the State of Washington, while it was a territory, women had the. 
right to vote for a time, until it was taken from them unjustly, by the deci- 
sion of judges who had been subsidized by the hquor interest. After the first 
election, in which women voted, the Seattle, Wash., 1/zrror published the: 
following : ‘‘ It was the first election in the city where the women could. 
vote, and the first where the gambling and liquor fraternity, which has so 
long controlled the municipal government to an enormous extent, suffered. 
defeat.” awe) 
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Testimony of this kind can be adduced to an indefinite extent, for there 
is an abundance of it, and from a great variety of sources. All of it goes 
to prove that woman suffrage would be an omnipotent factor in the mighty 
conflict now waged against the liquor traffic. 

What then shall be done? Shall we go on forever, pottering at conven- 
tions, wasting our moral forces in an endless ocean of talk, pelting our arro- 
gant foes with resolutions, ad znjfinztum et ad nauseam, and cheated by the 
promises of politicians who know how to “steal the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in,” whenever an election is impending? Or, shall we de- 
cide to emulate the strategy of Abraham Lincoln, and emancipate the wom- 
en of the nation as a “ military necessity,” putting the ballot in their hands 
that they may avenge themselves on the foe that has desolated their homes 


through the ages, robbed them of their children, and transformed their hus- 
bands into brutish sots P 


CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE LEAGUES AND 
ALLIANCES. 


BYerA i segiGN el Ly Deals. 


THE successful prosecution of the temperance reform requires a clear 
and practical recognition of two distinct aspects of the question,—the drink 
habit, and the drink traffic. These two constantly touch and in a measure 
interlace each other, but require different modes of treatment. 

The drink habit is personal, and involves the liberty of the individual. 
However beset with temptation and to whatever degree the slave of appe- 
tite, all possible constraint must come to him from within, and none is prac- 
ticable from without except within the walls of an asylum, The drink habit 
must, therefore, be treated by educational and persuasive measures. The 
pledge, education as to the mental, moral, and physical effects of alcohol, 
and all forms of moral suasion may, and should be employed, but direct 
legal constraint of personal liberty is impossible. 

The drink traffic touches the drink habit in so far as it provides the facili- 
ties and temptations for its indulgence, but it goes far beyond this. It in- 
volves the relations of the producer and the vender to the consumer. It is 
a well-defined system of national and international commerce whose dark 
streams are distinctly marked over all seas and all continents. It carries 
desolation, discord, and death to the ends of the earth. It demands excep- 
tional privileges at the hands of all civil powers, great and small. It poisons 
the sources of public information, and corrupts political power. It sits in 
the halls of legislation, and dictates the laws by which it shall be regulated 
or restrained, It seeks and often gains admission to the halls of justice 
and perverts its administration. It paralyzes the power of the executive 
and escapes the demerit of its crimes. Its very soul is avarice and it sacri- 
fices all offerings at the shrines of Mammon. It is a united, consolidated, 
conscienceless power of evil. It is the universal and relentless enemy of 
God and man, of the individual, and the home, and the Church, and the 
State. Its diabolical] character and deeds of blood are distinctly marked in 
all nations and through all history. Persuasive or educational measures, 
suited to the individual, are as irrelevant and inefficient here as is the breath 
of man in the face of the cyclone or the sprinkling of rose-water upon the 
fires of perdition, except as persuasion and education are addressed to the 
people to exercise their political power for its overthrow. 

The great weakness of the temperance reform, as it relates to the drink 
traffic, lies in the divisions of the temperance forces. ‘Every one hath a 
psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpreta- 
tion.” All have apathy, or opposition to every method save their own, and 
very little enthusiasm for that, Few recognize the importance of united 
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and well-directed action, and fewer still have any intelligent appreciation of 
practicable methods of union and organization, The one great necessity is 
that all enemies of the liquor traffic should come together and confer, and 
confront this arch-enemy under the various conditions of the widely extended 
field of conflict. The saloon is everywhere; the Church is everywhere. 
They stand over against each other. By everything that defines their char- 
acter, they are natural and irreconcilable enemies. If the temperance re- 
form, as directed against the liquor traffic, shall ever be successful, the tem- 
perance forces must be united, and if ever these forces come together and 
stand together, the Church must lead the way. In the language of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly of 1892, ‘‘ The pronounced and stupendous 
need of the hour to meet this enemy of everything American and Christian 
is an aroused Church, consecrated to the extermination of the liquor traffic.” 

Conscious of this need, the Methodist General Conference of the same 
year proposed what seems to us to be the most practicable plan for getting 
together, as follows: 

“‘First.—The organization in every church under the direction of the 
pastor and Quarterly Conference (or local governing power), of a Christian 
Temperance League to include all members of the congregation willing to 
unite for practical effort in suppressing the liquor traffic. 

“« SECOND.—-The Alliance of such leagues with one another and with simi- 
lar leagues of other religious bodies for such particular measures in this be- 
half as their combined wisdom and Christian conscience may approve.” 

It commissioned a Permanent Committee, always in the field to promote 
these great ends. This Committee has proposed, as the basis of united 
action, this platform : 


OBJECT—THE EXTIRPATION OF THE SALOON. 
1. The strict enforcement of the prohibitory measures of existing laws. 
2. The early enactment of more stringent laws for the destruction of the 


liquor traffic. 
3. The final adoption of Constitutional Prohibition for every State and 


the Nation. 
DECLARATION. 


1. Primary allegiance to God and mankind, to our country and common- 
wealth. 

2, All party measures subordinate to these higher aims. 

3. Liberty to choose political affiliations, but freedom from the liquor 
power through any party. 

Inasmuch as the membership of all branches of the Church is divided 
among all political parties and the earnest friends of temperance reform are 
distributed among all parties and all branches of the Church, it is mani- 
festly impossible to form a temperance league that shall include all temper- 
ance workers in alliance with any one political party. A Christian Tem- 
perance Alliance, to be effective, must include people of all forms of 
religious and political faith. To formulate an argument for or against any 
one branch of the Church or any one political party would tend to defeat 
the obiect sought,—a Christian Temperance Alliance. 
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Local conditions vary and modify practical measures to be employed, but 
in a broad and comprehensive view, looking toward a general alliance of 
Christian people for saloon suppression, there is no occasion for restriction 
to the methods of any political party. For, 

First.—No political party has formally declared in favor of the liquor 
traffic, and there is nothing, known to us, in the fuudamental principles 
upon which any party organization rests, that should make it an ally of the 
liquor traffic. The great historic principles of all Parties should make them 
the public enemies of this business. Opposition to “sumptuary laws” 
may apply to the drink habit but not to the drink traffic. 

SECOND.—In at least seven of the States of our Union in which the 
Republican party is responsible for local laws the liquor traffic is prohibited 
by constitutional or statutory law, and in several others the people have 
direct power over the question under local option. 

THIRD.—In the fifteen Southern States in which the Democratic party 
is responsible, the people have direct power under Local Option, or local 
prohibition by special statutes, under which, in sixty per cent. of the area 
of these States, or 741 counties out of a total of 1,284, the people have pro- 
hibited the saloon, so that fifty-three per cent. of the population of these 
fifteen States are now living under prohibition. 

FOURTH.—The Prohibition party, always and everywhere, seeks the 
entire suppression of the liquor traffic, but has nowhere become the party 
of the majority. . It is clear that prohibition, through any political party, 
requires that the party giving it should have control of the government. 

Without raising the question as to which of the three political parties 
named gives the best promise of the ultimate suppression of the liquor 
traffic, we may safely affirm that it is wise, and will help on the end desired 
to increase and intensify educational processes and to unite and organize 
public sentiment under a solemn declaration of “primary allegiance to God 
and mankind, to our country and commonwealth; all party measures being 
subordinate to these higher aims; and of freedom from the liquor power 
through any party.” 

Efforts thus far made on this line inspire confidence that this movement 
will be generally accepted, and will prove effective. In the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, the experiment has been inaugurated, 
with large promise of success. Numerous local leagues have been organ- 
ized and the number is being rapidly increased; and in all these States, 
State Alliances have been formed to carry forward the work. All branches 
of the Christian Church have given evidence of sympathy with, and confi- 
dence in the plan; and, if the general apathy that has prevailed, concerning 
this reform, can be overcome, we shall soon have “ an aroused Church, con- 
secrated to the extermination of the liquor traffic.” By this method we 
should speedily have all workers enrolled—a company in every church; a 
regiment in every town; a brigade in every county; a division in every city ; 
an army-corps in every State; a united and conquering army in every na- 
tion ; all under an intelligent leadership that shall thoroughly understand 
every field of action, and, ere long, a world redeemed from the curse of this 
great destroyer. 


LOCAL OPTION. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


IT would be idle, and perhaps impertinent, to occupy your time with 
figures and statements as to the magnitude of the evil which confronts us, 
We are all agreed as to the moral character of the saloon and its attitude 
as the enemy of the Home, of the Church, of the State—the persistent and 
remorseless foe of everything that is good. 

The question which immediately concerns us is the question of historic 
celebrity, ““ What are we going to do about it?” 

I believe that if a law, or a constitutional amendment, utterly sup- 
pressing the Saloon were adopted, and carried out, in any State, and still 
more in the Nation, it would result in boundless benefit, socially, morally, 
religiously, economically. I believe such has been the result wherever 
Prohibition has been enacted and enforced, and sustained by the moral 
sentiment of the community. 

But, in a republican government, we must adopt the measures to which 
we can get the assent of a majority. Four years ago, in Pennsylvania, a 
Prohibitory Amendment was submitted to the people, and was defeated by 
the largest popular majority ever given in the State, a majority of 188,000. 
The Amendment cannot agvin be submitted short of five years from the 
date of the previous vote ; and before it can be again submitted, it must 
pass two successive biennial legislatures. 

The question arises, “‘ What in the meantime?” The same question 
presents itself to the citizens of other States where the experience at the 
ballot-box has been similar. 

You have done me the honor to assign to me the subject of Local 
Option. I thank you for the assignment; for I heartily believe in Local 
Option, not as a perfect measure (how few measures are perfect !), but as hav- 
ing in itself possibilities of great improvement. I need not say to you that by 
Local Option I mean a law under which it shall be in the power of every 
county, of every town, of every city and every ward, to decide whether it 
will allow the saloon within its borders. 

Now, of such a law I do not hesitate to declare: 

I. It is just. The word justice ceases to have any meaning, if it be not 
obviously and self-evidently just that a community has a mght to decide 
whether the Saloon shall come within its borders, increasing taxes, creat- 
ing crime, pauperism, insanity, lowering the value of real estate, and dimin- 
ishing the security of every home. A member of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature (not, I regret to fear), an evangelical Christian, expressed the com- 
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mon sense of mankind when he said, “I am not a Prohibitionist. I am 
not a total abstainer. Iam in favor of license, But —— ! it is fazr 
that every community should have an opportunity to decide whether they 
want the Saloon or not.” 

I imagine in one of our rural towns a family where the parents are trying 
to bring up their children in purity and goodness, removed from the solici- 
tations and the allurements of the city. But, to their surprise and horror, 
they find that they are followed by the ever-present Saloon, that it is beyond 
their power, it is beyond the power of a majority, however large, to 
exclude the Saloon. Could anything be more flamingly unjust and more 
wickedly despotic ? 

A recent number of the Vozce refers to the fact that under the laws of 
New Jersey, the Governor has power to appoint a county commission, 
which may license saloons in any town from which the people have ex- 
cluded them. In some towns, this has already been done. In regard to 
other towns the matter is in the courts. The same paper further states 
that the late New York legislature (let us thank God we may say ‘the 
Jate”’) had under consideration a law by which the courts could put the 
Saloon into cities and towns where the people had voted it out. 

Words are powerless to describe this action, which it would not be ex- 
travagant to call devz/zsh, Among all the despotic acts of Geo. ILI. which 
our fathers resisted with the pledge of “ their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honors,” I do not know of one to compare with this, That the 
Saloon should exist where the people as for it, is bad enough; but that 
the Saloon, with its natural accompaniment of houses of prostitution and 
of gambling, should be forced upon a protesting community—what can we 
say? 

II. It is efficient. It suppresses the Saloon just as fast and as far as the 
people desire it to be suppressed, more than this we cannot have under 
our form of government. 

Here I do not speak theoretically. Already Local Option has been 
tested. In 46 of the counties in Pennsylvania, under a Local Option law 
since unhappily repealed, there was Local Prohibition; and the results 
were beneficent in the highest degree. In the county of Huntingdon the 
jail and the almshouse were emptied. At one term of court, the Judge 
said to the Grand Jury: “Crime is greatly diminished in this county. If 
this state of affairs continues, you will have no duties to perform except to 
see to the public buildings and county bridges,” 

At the South, Local Option has been largely adopted. Dr. Samuel Small 
said, in my hearing, “‘ Under the influence of Local Option, one-half of the 
territory of the South and one-third of the population is enjoying Prohibition, 
not only theoretically, but practically ; the Saloon is suppressed.”’ 

J. T. Christian, D.D., of Jackson, Miss., Secretary of Missions of the 
Baptist State Convention, favored me in conversation with the following 
statement in reference to the influence of Local Option in Mississippt : 

“ When I went to the State seventeen years ago, there was a saloon at 
every corner and almost at every country store and every cross-roads. 
School-houses and church-houses were of most inferior character. To-day, 
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nine-tenths of the State is under absolute Prohibition, and only in the 
larger towns is whiskey sold. The school-houses are of the very best kind, 
and the church-houses are beautiful. The counties are allowed to vote 
upon the question of licensing. Around each school, there may be absolute 
Prohibition for three miles. In addition, there must be a majority of quali- 
fied voters of a city or town who favor whiskey, in order to have a license 
granted. The names of the voters who favor whiskey must be published 
three weeks previous. If a man pétitions'on both sides he is counted 
against whiskey. A license is placed at $1,500, which goes to the State, and 
a like additional amount may be assessed by the town. The tendency 
against the Saloon has been growing for several years; the last legislature 
made the law more stringent, so that now it is almost impossible to secure 
a license; many of the larger towns have become absolutely dry,—Colum- 
bus, West Point, Meridian. The effect of this is seen in the larger number 
of white persons, both young men and young women, in the colleges. The 
colored people also are saving their money and educating their children: 
The public sentiment of the State is strongly against the Saloon and 
whiskey.” 
A TESTIMONY FROM GEORGIA. 

Knowing that the State of Georgia, the largest and most prosperous of 
the Southern States, has adopted the principle of Local Option, I wrote to 
his Excellency, W. J. Northen, Governor, asking him to inform me as to 
the workings of Local Option in Georgia: Being greatly pressed for time, 
the Governor referred the letter to J. B. Hawthorne, D.D., Pastor of the 
First Baptist church in Atlanta, Ga., who writes : 

“ Under the ‘Local Option Law’ in Georgia, we have complete prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic in about one hundred counties [out of 137], and 
partial prohibition in other counties. There are occasional violations of the 
law, but they are not more frequent than the violations of any other crimi- 
nal law. The people are so well satisfied with it, that, in almost every 
county where it has been in operation several years, no effort is made to 
repeal it. We have prohibition in every county where there is a large ma- 
jority of white voters..... No well-informed person doubts, that the 
Local Option Law has improved the morals of our people, and greatly 
contributed to their material welfare.”* 

As to the State of Massachusetts, I have the following from an entirely 
reliable source, Rev. Walter Calley, of Cambridge : 

“We have Local Option, pure and simple. Each town and city in the 
Commonwealth votes each year ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ on the license question. 
Very large districts adjoining each other .have voted ‘No’ for years. 
Among these are several large cities. Boston itself came within a few 
thousand of going ‘dry.’ The cities of Cambridge, Somerville, Brookline, 
and Newton, occupying territory contiguous to Boston and to each other, 
representing a population of 175,000, have voted the saloon out for years, as 
also Chelsea, Everett, and Malden, with a population of nearly 100,000. In 
nearly every case the laws are as well enforced as those against theft and 
murder. There are some children in the State of Massachusetts who 
have never seen a hiquor-saloon, and who have been kept entirely free from 
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the influence of the traffic. Wherever licenses are granted, all saloons 
must close at eleven o'clock at night, and not open until seven o’clock in 
the morning. This provision of the law is strictly enforced.” 

In the State of Pennsylvania, at the vote upon the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment, June 19, 1889, 29 counties, with a population of 1,363,367, voted for 
prohibition, These counties contain a population as large as Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. In several of the counties in the western part 
of the State, the vote was very close; an intelligent citizen of Pittsburgh 
said to me, “If we had Local Option, we could make the western half of 
the State substantially solid for Prohibition, with the exception of Allegheny 
County, which contains Pittsburgh.” 

This would not only be Prohibition exacted ; it would be Prohibition sus- 
tained and enforced by the moral sentiment of the community, without 
which all legislation, however excellent in theory, is ineffective and futile. 

I am unable to comprehend how any friend of temperance can look with 
indifference upon the effort for a law which would give protection and Pro- 
hibition to hundreds of thousands of homes, and which would free great. 
regions of our country from the Saloon. Ido not understand the feelings 
of any one who can say to the people of some peaceful rural hamlet, ‘ You 
shall not have freedom from the Saloon until a prohibitory amendment has 
passed two biennial legislatures, and has then secured a majority of the vot- 
ing population of the State.” 

III. Local Option is practicable. It is within our reach. It commends 
itself to the judgment and to the conscience and sense of right of the great 
body of our people, if it is presented to them with candor, with calmness, 
with conciliation, and if the effort is united, sustained, organized, earnest. 

History repeats itself. Those persons to whom age affords the imperfect 
compensation of being able to remember, go back in their minds to the 
days of slavery. For the last ten or twenty years of the existence of slavery, 
a majority of the people of the country were probably opposed to the insti- 
tution. They might, in a large sense, be called Abolitionists. Some of 
them were Garrison Abolitionists, a class whom I would mention with pro- 
found respect for their motives and their courage. But by far the greater 
body were what I may venture to call Lincoln Abolitionists, who believed 
that it was better to succeed in the possible than to fail in the impossible, 
who believed that the shortest way toward a triumph was to get and keep 
all you can to-day, and to-morrow to gain and keep something more. 
There was no power under the Constitution to suppress slavery where it 
existed ; there was power to restrict it; and Restriction brought, in no very 
long time, Prohibition. The majority of thinking men believe that one is 
more likely to reach the top of a ladder by getting on the first round and 
then on the second and then on the third, than by standing on the ground 
and jumping at the top. They believe that, if a man wants to get from 
Detroit to Chicago, he will make the journey more securely, and, in the 
long run more swiftly, by going to Ann Arbor and then to Jackson and 
then to Niles, than by essaying a balloon voyage without touching at any 
intermediate point. They believe that it is better to take the Millennium 
as we can get it, than to reject it, unless it comes in bulk. 
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IV. Local Option affords a basis of union. One great cause of the slowness 
of our progress has been our disintegration. The power which might, like 
a mighty boulder, have rolled down a declivity, carrying all before it, has 
been pulverized, and has flowed innocuously down in grains of sand. In- 
stead of the cannon-ball, we have emulated the tiniest bird-shot, and the re- 
sults have been according. 

It seems as though many of the devoted friends of temperance have been 
far more eager in opposing the plans of others than in advancing the ger- 
eral triumph. Those who have been in the advance have sharply denounce:! 
those who proceeded more slowly; while the latter have no less severe!y 
condemned their more impetuous brethren as radical and impracticable. 

Local Option affords a platform upon which all may unite. The most 
ardent friend of Constitutional Prohibition surely cannot find fault with 1 
measure which would bring the blessing of prohibition to millions; while 
those who have not yet reached the point of Prohibition cannot by any pos- 
sibility deny the right of a community to decide for itself whether it will 
have the Saloon. 

The only intelligent and consistent opponent of Local Option is the man 
who believes in the distillery, and the brewery, and the saloon, and the 
speak-easy, from start to finish; and the same man ought in consistency to 
object to any legislation which in the slightest degree interferes with the 

. universal reign of free rum. 

It is true, objection is made; and on the part of good men. The fact 
that we may not be able to see the force of their objections affords no rea- 
son why their objections should not be candidly and courteously met. 

It is objected that Local Option is not Constitutional Prohibition, But it 
is prohibition as far as it goes. 

It is objected that it is of no use to suppress the Saloon in one county, 
because people can go over into the next county and get drunk. Or, it is 
of no use to exclude the Saloon from the village, because people will go 
down into the county town and drink. People have said to me, ‘Of what 
use that the Saloon is suppressed in Cambridge and Somerville, while it is 
in full blast in Boston.” 

But the same argument would hold against State prohibition, It might 
be said, ‘“‘ Of what use to enact Constitutional Prohibition in Pennsylvania ? 
The people all along the eastern tier of counties could go over to New Jer- 
sey and get drunk; the people in the northern tier of counties would repair 
to the Empire State, and from the western and southern counties they would 
swarm to Ohio, and Maryland, and Western Virginia.” It might in turn 
be said, ‘“‘Of what use national prohibition, when people can go over into 
Canada on the one side, and, on the other side, can go down into Mexico, 
and get drunk on pulque,” which, I am advised, is an intoxicating fluid in 
taste closely resembling warm yeast: I do not speak from actual knowl- 
edge. 

Intemperance, like every sin, is aggravated by opportunity, and is limited 
by lack of opportunity. Until we can entirely suppress the Saloon, it is a 
gain if we can make it in some degree inaccessible. 

I fully agree with those who think that we ought not to stop with Local 
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Option. This is but the beginning; it is the first step. Other steps will 
follow. It is a great gain to have defeated the enemy, even in a skirmish, 
it teaches us that he is not invincible. . Belmont was the beginning ; Appo- 
mattox was the end. 

When we shall have secured Local Option, then we shall be prepared to 
demand legislation by which the number of licenses shall not exceed one to 
1,000 inhabitants. This, with adequate, united effort, we can gain. Next,» 
perhaps, will come a Civil Damages Act, under which the Saloon and the 
premises which it occupies, shall be liable for all damage that can be traced 
to the Saloon. And when the Saloon shall be holden for every ruined 
home, for every conflagration, for every man who has been changed from 
a valuable self-supporting laborer to a helpless sot—then I believe that the 
Saloon will cease to be profitable; and the saloon-keeper, who does not 
carry on his business either from philanthropy or as an amusement, will 
put up his shutters, And, so the result be accomplished, it is largely a 
matter of indifference what name we give to the remedial method. 

I cannot better close these imperfect remarks than by citing a letter from 
a tried temperance veteran, the President of the National Temperance So- 
ciety : 

“My DEAR FRIEND WAYLAND :—I am happy to learn that you are 
advocating a bill for submitting to the people in every locality in Pennsyl- 
vania whether they will allow the curse of the saloon in their community. 
This is about the most effective style of prohibition. 

“A general law for suppressing all tippling-houses throughout the Com: 
monwealth would probably be defied and trampled underfoot in Philadel. 
phia, Pittsburgh, and other great cities. 

“But a local prohibition—or ‘local option’ law—will allow the people to 
shut up the saloons in every place where there is enough back-bone among 
the community to do so wise and wholesome a thing. To form and to 
stiffen such a sound public sentiment should be the aim of all good citizens, 
and all friends of God and humanity. Push the dz. 

“In haste, Yours teetotally, 
THEODORE L. CUYLER.” 


STATE MANAGEMENT OF THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. bs 


BY EDWARD BELLAMY. 


THE plan for the exclusive public management of the liquor traffic, some- 
times rather inaccurately called the nationalization of the liquor plan, was 
first brought into politics by its adoption asa plank of the People’s Party 
in Ohio and Massachusetts in 1891. It originated with the Nationalists, as 
the logical method of applying the principle of nationalism (z. ¢., the public 
operation of all commerce and industry) to the liquor business, and its 
chief and original advocate was the Nationalist paper, 7ze Mew Nation. 
At the present time, however, it has a wide support from temperance, peo- 
ple’s party, and other reform papers in all parts of the country. 

The proposition is to vest the sale of mtoxicating liquors exclusively in 
the State authorities, to be conducted at public agencies, in such towns or 
cities (where the local option plan is preferred) as may apply for them, by 
agents whose salaries are to be independent of the amount of sales, 

All sales are to be made strictly at cost, that is to say, at such prices as 
shall be estimated to cover -he cost of goods, and all the expenses of con- 
ducting the business. 

The effect of this latter rule would be the elimination of the motive of 
profit from the business, There being no gains to the State, the munici- 
pality, or the agents from the sales, there would be no motive on the part 
of anybody for stimulating or promoting consumption beyond the actual 
demand, and therefore none of the present encouragement of drinking by 
special inducements in the way of games, lunches, and other attractions in 
the places where it is sold. 

The agent having no motive whatever to encourage or retain custom, and 
being dependent upon the good management of his’ place for the retention 
of his position, could be relied upon strictly to observe and enforce all legal 
restrictions and conditions of sales, such as the prohibition of sales to intoxi- 
cated persons and minors, and to prevent turbulence in all forms. It is 
difficult to see how under such a system the nuisance of drunkenness in 
public would not be pretty effectually prevented. 

Moreover, the public management plan would insure the purity and genu- 
ineness of all liquors sold, and their freedom from adulterations and fusel-oil 
products which now make the cheaper grades of liquors distinctly poisonous 
as well as intoxicating. 

The only co-operation which the States would require from the national 
government in carrying out this plan would be a law so regulating inter- 
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state transportatioa that liquors could be shipped only to the public authori- 
ties of such States as should adopt State management. As to the product 
of distilleries and breweries within such States, the State authorities would 
be able to protect themselves. 

Hotels and restaurants would have public agents placed in them at 
request, provided the salary of the agent were guaranteed. The keepers of 
such hotels and restaurants would have no profits on the sales made by 
such agents. 

Even if it were potsible for private dealers in States having public man- 
agement to evade the transportation law so as to obtain liquors to sell, it 
would be impossible for them to make a profit without selling above the agency 
price which would beat cost. So long as the management of the sales of the 
agencies was reasonably fair and free from vexatious conditions, it is there- 
fore certain that such illegal sellers would have no custom even if they could 
procure the means of supplying it. 

Of course the complete application of the public management plan in- 
volves the idea of the manufacture, importation, and exportation, as well 
as the sale of liquors, but the main advantages of the plan are attainabie 
without the addition of these features. 

It is to be observed that the public management plan is not in any way 
antagonistic to, or inconsistent with, so-called prohibition laws. All 
such laws permit sales for medicinal and other purposes, and if the man- 
agement of these restricted sales were by public agents, having no motive 
to evade these restrictions, instead of being, as now, left to private drug- 
store keepers who have every motive to promote indiscriminate consump- 
tion, the results would certainly be advantageous. 

The public management plan is simply a particular method of conducting 
the sale of intoxicants, subject to whatever state of law may exist in any 
locality. 

In order to prevent the otherwise possible abuse of the power of appoint- 
ing agents for political purposes, it was provided in a bill brought before the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1892 for carrying out the State management 
plan, that the appointments be vested in a non-partisan commission com- 
posed of representatives from the three State parties polling the most votes 
at the previous election. Some provision at least as efficacious as this for 


preventing abuse of the appointing power, would be regarded essential to 
the plan by its advocates, 


THE LICENSE PROBLEM IN THEORY 
AND IN FACT. 


BY ALBERT G. LAWSON, D.D. 


As political units we are born into the State. Rooted in our common 
nature, shaped by the needs of the people, its first cuty is to secure to in- 
dividuals the enjoyment of their rights. Among these our own national 
charter exalts life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, but centuries ago 
in Mosaic law rights of life, of family, of property, and of good name form 
one rich cluster. So divine and civil codes unite to make the supreme 
good of the people the supreme law. No law, no society; no law, no 
liberty ; no law, no COMMONWEALTH. Each is reciprocal. 

The license problem was to authorize the traffic, but to keep society 
sober. To this end licensees must be fit persons and be kept under strict 
oversight ; must sell only at fixed hours, and be straightway punished for 
breaking the laws, but by all means must supply the wants of the public. 
The traffic as it flourishes to-day is its own witness that the problem is not 
solved. 

The license system, statutory, not constitutional, is the growth of many 
years. Liquor licenses ar. legal warrants for duly specified acts; “ privi- 
leges conferred by and for the benefit of the State”; “of the nature of a 
monopoly; only to be justified upon the ground of special public benefit, 
and not to be retained unless such benefit ensues.’’ At first anybody could 
open an inn, but Parliament (1495) authorized two justices of the peace to 
reject common ale-selling and take security of ale-house keepers for their 
good behavior. Since then the unrestricted sale of liquors has been unlaw- 
ful. Four hundred years of license statutes demonstrate their character. 
In 1610 this preamble to a stricter law shows the corrupt fruit : ‘ INotwith- 
standing all former laws and provisions, the inordinate and extreme vice of 
excessive drinking doth more and more prevail,” etc. 


THE THEORY. 


“The liquor business is lawful and honorable, but abused leads to seri- 
ous evils.” License laws will “regulate and restrict and minimize if not 
terminate the evils; reduce the number of saloons; improve their charac- 
ter and drive evil men out; only reputable men able to pay will have the 
trade; having a monopoly and much money invested, self-interest will 
make them vigilant to enforce the laws, bring violators to justice, sell 
only the purest liquors,” etc. ‘‘ The best scheme for revenue and the pub- 
lic good.” 

Four centuries of history prove these theories from A to Z a lying sham. 
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They burst like soap-bubbles at a touch. For doing good as unsubstantial 
as shadows, for staying evil as mighty as the spider’s web across the lion’s 
cave. It was perfect while the lion was asleep. 


THE: WORKING, 


When any might sell-and all drank they could not foresee that public 
sanction might increase the traffic, but naturally thought license strictures 
would purge out its mischiefs. We cite a few accounts. Ina, king of 
Wessex (728) tries to regulate ale-selling. Edgar (about 960) suffered 
only one ale-house in a village or small town. Scotland (1153) taxed ale, 
and forbade officials to sell it. England's first general licensing act (1552) 
charged “intolerable hurts and troubles” upon “common ale-houses,” 
and had strict provisions. Local justices have sole power ; recognizances 
required ; if abuses continue, licenses cancelled and houses closed, etc. A 
year or two later boroughs were limited to two inns, though London could 
have forty ; (1570) convicted dealers denied license. for three years; (1604) 
travellers, lodgers, and true laborers only to have liquor with meals; (1656) 
distinction made between strong and small beer. Soon inns were sum- 
marily suppressed on petitions of the people, for “an ale-house was very 
prejudicial to the inhabitants.” The very titles of statutes are eloquent: 
(1603) “An act to restrain the inordinate haunting and. tippling in inns,” 
etc.; (1606) “for repressing the odious and loathsome sin of drunkenness ”’; 
and (1609) a unique act “for the reformation of ale-house keepers,” 

The Colonies tried nets with finer meshes. Virginia’s. first Assembly 
(1619) required drunkards to be publicly reproved by the minister, but 
pitch defiled then as now, for (1629) “ ministers shall not give themselves to 
excess in drinkinge, or riott, or spendinge their tyme idellye by day or 
night”, (1644) to sell wine or strong liquor illegally , strong beer.only per- 
mitted, and no debts “pleadable or recoverable” by law; (1658) bonds 
required, taverns limited to one or two in a county; (1668) keepers fined 
" 2,000 Ibs. tobacco if unlicensed ; (1676) justices drunk on court days fined 
500 lbs. tobacco for first, 1,000 lbs, for second, and forfeit position for third 
offense. Ministers fined half a year’s salary for first or second, and strip- 
ped of every official right for third offense. 

Massachusetts Bay, (1633) the Governor’s permit necessary to sell; and 
already many were ‘“ distempering themselves with drinke”; (1635) licenses 
issued by the court, and heavy. penalties added ; (1637) malt liquors favored ; 
(1639) a tippling-house keeper publicly whipped ; (1644) revenue pure and 
simple appears : (1645) “ more than half a pint at one time ” is excess, and 
tippling “above ye space of half an hour ”’ is forbidden ; (1651) three grades 
of malt beer fixed. Yet an act (1654) has this preamble, “ notwithstand- 
ing the great care this court hath had and the laws made to suppress that 
.swinish sin of drunkenness, yet persons addicted to the vice find out ways 
to deceive the law.” New Plymouth (1635) fines an unlicensed dealer 
heavily ; (1645) disfranchises citizens for drunkenness ; (1660) forbids sales 
on Sundays ; to children, servants, or tipplers who are all forbidden to visit 
inns; (1669) laborers must not be paid in drink, liquor debts not collect- 
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ible, and dealers trusting customers fined for each offense ; (1700) inspect- 
ors and gaugers ordered for distilleries ; the sales. to fix the fee paid. 

“New. York (1638) sells liquor only,at Company’s. stores ; but. soon (1642) 

“many accidents caused-by quarrels, fighting, and the multitude.of low 
groggeries badly conducted,” compel, stricter measures. .Did, 1892, after 
350 years of license laws, show.any, improvement? \No..license, could be 
transferred, house sold, or rented to another for such use ; liquor,.giyen.to 
Indians forfeits license; illegal to admit.any one after, bell-ringing at. night, 
or sell. before 3 P.M. Sundays ; or fail, to summon constable,in case of brawl. 
All this before 1655. ‘Temperance.students, know, these facts, but the peo- 
ple generally donot, and none, seem,more ignorant. than the ayerage tinkers 
_at license legislation. 

The, provisions of living statutes with heavier penalties in proportion 
were. fairly tried and .utterly failed in. both England and America before 
1700. 

THE::FACTS. 


No other traffic has required so many and.such diverse statutes. _Cardi- 

nal .Manning was right, ‘It is necessary to restate emphatically that .the 
Drink ‘Trade has never,had need_of legislative promotion, but always needed 
legislative repression.’’ At,common law, as, before noted, anybody could 
open an inn. -License-was.devised not to uphold .an honorable trade,.but 
_to stop the, evils caused by general drink-selling. Hence strictures 
steadily tightened, but all in vain. ;Who denies this,shuts both eyes.to, the 
facts of history, the provisions of statutes, and the decisions of courts for 
centuries. 

In England this legislat*on raises a vampire cry. for perpetual license, and 

_if denied for compensation. Marvellous, logic :—to cure an evil the Nation 
must pay the evil-doer premiums so gauged that the greater the time and 
extent of the evil-doing, the greater the pay. Public permits work public 
shame and renewal is denied; presto, the shame-makers blackmail the 
whole people. The public to protect itself from the publican must pay him 
a royalty. Could impudence rise higher ? 

In America the fruit of this corrupt tree is more liquor in proportion to 
population than ever, and more vile ; more capital invested and more gain ; 
more defiance of public opinion, more corruption of politics, and more 
effort than ever to break down the modicum of law now in force. Most 
saloon-keepers are not owners, but simply agents, and brewers hold, many 
millions in chattel mortgages upon saloon stock, and a large proportion of 
the bartenders are notorious jail-birds and criminals. Even the Soldiers’ 
Homes must. be equipped with a bar, and the Post Exchanges have had 
soldiers detailed as barkeepers, to strip comrades of their earnings. The 
famous Brooks law collapses this year in Philadelphia, while at Harrisburg 
the liquor lobby defeats local option. Behold the traffic, 


‘‘ From curbed license pluck 
The measure of restraint, that the wild dog 
May flesh his teeth in every innocent,” 


‘ 
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It is said “a public license is a public trust.” A queer trust, indeed, as 
now administered. Every saloon-keeper a trustee appointed by the State, 
but for what? For poverty, crime, and insanity. A trustee, whose official 
acts are reported, if ever, by his victims ; who never appears until he wants 
a new warrant; who never reports then the amount sold, the profits made, 
the nature or degree of public benefit conferred, and still less, a hint of the 
evils wrought. 

In every relation liquor license is an anomaly. In law the one thing it is 
‘to do—viz.: regulate—is the one thing never done. In morals intrinsically 
immoral, and yet perpetuated by the virtuous people. In economy, costing 
from five to fifteen times the amount received, and yet upheld every year by 
the tax-payers. In political science, always grasping for more power, and 
yet always more corrupting and more difficult of enforcement. In civiliza- 
tion, so-called Christian lands become responsible for making and sending 
to the native races of the East the vilest liquors ever sold. Though destroy- 
ing these races by wholesale, it is persisted in, and the liquor demons are 
able to prevent us from uniting with other nations in suppressing the traffic. 
In practical politics, a public institution which is a public nuisance and a 
menace to the health, the morals, and the safety of the people; an institu- 
tion which requires every form of repression because of the crime it creates ; 
is yet kept up from year to year in the face of the manifest proof that it 
is mainly responsible for the increase of the burdens and the wastage of so- 
ciety, and that it is of doubtful benefit even to those who wield its authority 
and for whose interest it is perpetuated. 


THINGS SETTLED. 


License began as a police regulation, not as a happy scheme for revenue. 
Each statute aims to stop a leak in the one preceding. Every device in- 
vented has failed permanently to reduce—(a), the amount sold; (6), the 
proportion of crime, insanity, and pauperism created by the traffic; (c), the 
cost, direct and indirect, to the State; or (d@), to purify the liquors sold. 
License, regardless of race or nation, shows a frightful increase of these and 
of kindred evils. 

Of the celebrated Gothenburg plan, the S¢. Fames Gazette, London, 
commenting on the last official report, says: ‘The companies push their 
business as though they were enterprising Burton brewers. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to learn that there is a steady upward rise in drunken- 
ness.” 

The open saloon—a modern institution not yet a century old—shows the 
dead-ripe fruit of the license system, As great a nuisance as it is a menace 
to society, it is always and everywhere a Crime Centre. To untold num- 
bers it is the Hub of Doom, for out of it go spokesmen for the wheel of des- 
tiny who never tire of running their fellows into the grave. 

Roman maxims made public safety society’s first concern. This the 
nineteenth century saloon mocks at and violently thrusts aside. Legal 
sanction of a traffic which breeds lawlessness and destroys health, morals, 
and life itself, defeats the very first duty of government. Liquor license can 
no longer be justified in law or morals, and is, without a shadow of a doubt, 
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against the constitution of the nation. The United States Supreme Court 
has declared “the right to sell intoxicating liquors is not one of the rights 
growing cut of such citizenship,” and had before said, “there is no inherent 
right in a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by retail; it is not a privilege 
of a citizen of a State or of the United States.”” No Legislature could bar- 
gain away public honor and safety; the people themselves could not do 
that. 

If “ poetic license is the liberty taken by poets to disregard facts,” liquor 
license surely is the liberty taken by rummies through forms of law to destroy 
law. It is legalized looseness; for, with the plea of trimming the cargo, 
they scuttle the Ship of State. The sum of it all is well symbolized in one 
popular line: “A lady went out with a tiger to ride, and the tiger came 
back with the lady inside.” At first a policy of control for the public good, 
it is at last the chief policy for the public harm. 


WHY THE FAILURE. 


A farmer called his poultry together to ask, “In what sauce will you be 
cooked?” As with one voice they all cried out, “ But we do not wish to 
be cooked.”’ License laws are not a greater absurdity. To authorize a 
nuisance will limit its increase; to sanction an admitted evil will transform 
it into an accepted good. License legislation is asking liquor-dealers in 
what sauce they will be cooked. As well ask murderers to make the rope 
by which they are to be hung and agree to postpone the hanging until it is 
done. 

It is trying to put out a fire by pouring on oil; trying to cure brigands by 
voting them the freedom of the city; trying to change a tiger’s nature by 
trimming his claws; to give men drink, but keep them sober; to have them 
sink, but kept from drowning; to waste their pay, and yet keep it, too. 
Squaring the circle is child’s play to this jugglery. The moral sentiment of 
the whole Christian world is dead set against this fraud as a bold effort at 
sinning with safety, but what God has joined together man cannot put 
asunder, even by a high-license statute. A graveyard from which a hay 
crop is gathered is a graveyard still full of dead men’s bones. 


THE REMEDY. 


Abolition, pure and simple, is the only adequate solution,—the demand 
alike of political economy, of practical politics, and of Christian ethics and 
morals. “But that is a long way off. What can be done now?” 

1. Abolish all license legislation. The Christian conscience will not sub- 
mit to the moral stultification it involves. 

2, Abolish all authority to give permits for a money consideration. Greed 
is the tap-root of this corrupt tree. 

3. Abolish the right of communities to derive any direct revenue from 
the traffic. License fees grease the wheels of many a machine, and this 
corruption fund is the first political fruit of the tree, 

So much for the negative. What can be done on the positive side? As 
in the beginning, so now let any one and every one manufacture or sell liq- 
uor subject to these general restrictions : 
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1. The right to. manufacture or to sell to be limited to voters who own 
the property used for the purpose. 

2. Public notice giving the full name of owner, describing the location, 
and declaring the business to be pursued to be prominently printed for 
thirty consecutive days in the twos papers having the largest circulation in 
the community and posted upon the building to be used. 

3. Said notice also to be personally served upon the abutting owners 
who, or either of whom, shall have an absolute veto against such proposed 
use. , 

4. An amount equal to the cost of the plant, or, where that is of lower 
value, equal to the yearly rental of the property, shall be deposited with the 
Overseers of the Poor or similar Board of Charities and Corrections, on or 
before the opening for business and at the first of each year thereafter. 

5. A fine equal to one month’s rent of the premises used shall be col- 
lected for failure to comply with any one of the foregoing provisions, to be 
paid to the boards as in item 4; and for a second offense, a similar fine 
with imprisonment for one month, without discretion of the court. One- 
third of the fine shall go to the informer. 

6. Out of the sums thus received shall be paid all the expenses for the 
care of the poor, and, as far as possible, the expenses of the police and 
the criminal courts, salaries included. 

The writer has little hope that these would much avail while the drink 
was made and sold openly. Restrictions germane to abolition are incon- 
sistent with license, deepen its criminality, and witness against us that 
when we adopt them we sin with our eyes open. The sting of the earth is 
the Drink,—its vendors ‘‘artists in human slaughter”; the strength of the 
drink is the Law,—its license the “ Barbarism of Civilization.” To breed 
criminals is a dangerous calling; to pay for the privilege of rearing them is’ 
in sublimest mockery of the idea that our Government is for the people.- 
While this continues the distillers’ fires will burn fiercer and fiercer, and’ 
the worm of the still—own brother to the worm that never dies—will work 
on with the infernal energy of their kind, doing evil and only evil, and that® 
continually, 


A 


SUNDAY CLOSING OF SALOONS. 


BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS: 


I WISH to submit three reasons that I sometimes give, in speaking to’ 
Chambers of Commerce, why merchants and manufacturers, as such, 
should take'a part in closing the Sunday saloons. 

First, let us note a reason why the merchant, as such, should lend a 
hand. The recent Sabbath Congress in Paris advised that pay-day should 
be changed from Saturday to the early part of the week. This would help 
both the Sabbath and the Saturday half-holiday. Since only those who 
wish Sunday drunks or the profits of them oppose this proposal, is it strange 
that it makes so little headway? At present nearly all employees are paid 
Saturday night, and there is more money in the pockets of the people when 
Sabbath morning dawns than on any other morning. This money the 
merchants want. They will race hard for it. But the law says, ‘Halt for 
the Rest Day, and all start together Monday morning.” A great majority 
of the merchants obey orders for the law’s sake, or for conscience sake, or 
for their employees’ sake, or for their own sake, or for all these reasons. 
The liquor-dealers, however, break out of the line, and get a whole day’s 
start in this race for the Saturday night’s wages, take the cream and the 
very milk itself, leaving to honest merchants, who make “a fair ex- 
change,” only the dregs of debt. Surely merchants who are timid about 
taking up moral reforms should take up Sunday closing as a matter of busi- 
ness, and stop the depredations of the Sunday saloons as they would sup- 
press a horde of burglars. 

The Sunday saloon robs not only the honest merchant of his share of the 
Saturday night’s wages, but also the manufacturer of his right to sober 
workingmen on Monday and Tuesday. In Exeter Hall, London, June 14, 
1875, Mr. B. Whitworth, M.P., said that in a business concern with which 
he was connected, which employed about 7,000 men, work had t® be given 
up altogether on Mondays because so many of the men were detained by 
Sunday sprees, thus causing the company a loss of $175,000 per year. 
Surely Chambers of Commerce cannot afford to ignore such a foe to 
business. 

Let it not be thought that England monopolizes this state of things. At 
Trenton, New Jersey, I was told that the work in the potteries was greatly 
hindered not only on Monday but on Tuesday also by the Sunday liquor- 
selling, and this same condition of things in Louisiana led its French Cath- 
olic planters, in commercial self-defense, to their new policy of Sunday clos- 
ing. The community must choose between the Sunday closing of saloons 
and the Monday closing of factories. 

The third of these purely commercial reasons for Sunday closing of sa- 
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loons, one that has a vital relation to the whole business community, I have 
already hinted at—the fact that doth the quantity and the quality of new 
settlers in a Western ctty ts affected by the morad status of the city. 
Many a New England father is wiser than Lot, who pitched his tent at 
Sodom, and:so laid up, with riches which he could not keep, sorrow and 
shame that he could not escape. The famous ‘‘ Committee of 500” that is 
fighting the Sunday saloon in Cincinnati, have put on their banner, “ For 
the materzal and moral interests of our city.” The Sunday saloons, by 
eighteen years of unrestrained anarchy, educated a mob that not only 
burned the Court House, but destroyed millions of prospective property by 
driving hundreds of residents away and keeping thousands from coming. 
By the law of like to like, the city that by lawlessness invites the lawless, 
and drives others away, makes it harder every year to recover itself. 

The Denver Real Estate Exchange was unusually sagacious when on 
' March 11th last it adopted the following preambles and resolution : 

“WHEREAS, An agitation now exists for the closing of saloons on Sun- 
day ; and 

“ WHEREAS, In our opinion such a result would add to the already good 
name of the city, aid our wage-earners in saving money, and thereby con- 
duce to their buying homes and more family comforts, lessening our crim- 
inal dockets and hence our taxes, and redound to the benefit of our city ; 
therefore, be it 
_ “Resolved, That we heartily approve of the desired object, Sunday closing, 
and that we urge upon all voters at the pending election to see to it that 
they vote for only such candidates as will carry out such plan, if elected, 
and that we will do all we can, as individuals, to aid in this laudable 
purpose.” 

Having given the reasons for Sunday closing that appeal especially to 
Capital, let me now submit one that belongs to Zador. I am told that in 
a recent “ Sunday Rest Meeting ” in Chicago, the largest petition presented 
was from its overworked bartenders, who have toiled early and late for 
seven days in the week for many years. Their Sunday work leads to work 
for other salesmen also, Wherever saloons are allowed to open, either by 
law or custom, on the Rest Day, merchants who have better things to sell, 
as I have ehown, feel it necessary to do the same in order to get their share 
of the Saturday night’s wages, and so the Rest Day itself is more and more 
destroyed wherever an unjust exception is made for any kind of business 
. that is not a work of mercy or necessity. This consideration, wisely and 
patiently presented, ought to win to Sunday closing even drinking men, 
especially all the toilers, to whom the imperilled Rest Day is a precious 
boon. ; 

The Sunday saloon not only robs many a clerk of his Sabbath rest, but also 
many a mechanic of his Monday’s wages by disabling his fellow-workman 
on whose work his own depend. Worst of all, the saloon, by its Sunday 
fascinations, robs many a laborer who would otherwise escape. There was 
deep pathos in the remark of a laborer’s wife in Cleveland to her pastor in 
regard to her husband, “I think we could pull John through if it weren’t 
for Sunday.”’. Shame on us that we allow the American Sabbath to be- 
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come a dread and curse in the homes of the poor, to which God sent it as 
a royal blessing ! 

There is a fifth reason for Sunday closing which appeals to every man 
who values security of life, property, purzty. The worst foe of all these is 
the Sunday saloon. Liquor-selling, bad enough on a business day, is far 
worse on a general holiday. Liquor and leisure never meet but for mis- 
chief. It is worst of all when such a general holiday is in conjunction with 
a pay-day and comes every week. Partial Sunday closing of saloons was 
ordered by Parliament for Ireland—the five chief cities, Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick, being excepted, and also “ dona fide travellers,” 
who were defined as persons who had journeyed three miles, which dis- 
tance became at once, to a great multitude, “a Sabbath day’s journey.” 
But even this partial Sunday closing, in small towns only, reduced the total 
arrests for the day 51 per cent.—more than half—in the districts covered 
by the law. In such districts the drunkenness was only one-fifth as much 
as in the five cities excepted, in which last one-sixth of the drunkenness oc- 
curred on Sundays, while in the Sunday closing districts it was only one- 
seventeenth. 

Sunday closing in Scotland, with no cities excepted, but only the “ trav- 
ellers,” reduced the arrests for the day seven-eighths. Property, purity, and 
life were only one-eighth as much imperilled on that day as before, because 
liquor-selling was partially suspended. The same percentage of reduction in 
arrests was accomplished in Philadelphia during the first year of strict Sun- 
day closing under the new Brooks law. With Sunday opening of saloons 
in Cincinnati one-third of the total crime of all days for the year occurred 
in their Continental Sundays. With Sunday closing even the Commerczal 
Gazette admits that the city is as quiet as a country village, and the police 
have nothing to do. This is sufficient answer to the absurd fallacy of the 
Seventh-day Adventist leaders, that idleness on Sunday, as in prisons, is a 
promoter of vice. It is only where saloons are open that there is more 
crime on the Rest Day than on others. Similar reductions of crime, and 
so of taxation as well as of peril to purity, and property, and life, have been 
achieved wherever else Sunday closing has been tried even for a single day. 
Sabbath laws are therefore consistent with liberty in the same way as 
other less effective laws for the prevention of crime. 

Sunday closing is the law, not only in Ireland since 1878, and Scotland 
since 1854, but also in Wales since 1886, in the seven Provinces of Canada, 
and in New Zealand, and in most of the Australian Colonies. In all these 
places the people cling to it as a blessing. That it ought to prevail in 
England is the opinion of a majority of its people as attested by petitions of 
more than five millions in six recent years, by the favorable opinion of fours 
fifths out of a million householders whose opinions were recently taken, 
and by a two-thirds vote of the House of Coramons on March 24, 1886. 

Sixthly, prohzbetdonzsts should favor Sunday closing, when presented 
apart from any compromising license for other days, because it is ome- 
fourth Prohibition. n Scotland it cut down the consumption of liquor 
one-fourth, and so proved itself a quarter loaf of unpoisoned Dread, the best 
sort of an appetizer for the whole loaf in communities where they have 
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never tasted it. It is not enough to tell the people of other States that 
Maine, and lowa, and Kansas have tried prohibition and like it. Some 
deny this, and the short-cut, out of the debate is to put a sample of the pro- 
hibition loaf into every city for one day in every week, Even such an im- 
perfect sample as Sunday clusing must be, with every one at liberty to fill 
his sideboard or himself on Saturday night, will be a logical premise for the 
conclusion, that if such imperfect closing one day in the week so reduces 
crime, complete National prohibition would certainly almost banish it. 
Where a non-partisan charge on the fortifications of the liquor traffic, in a 
constitutional amendment campaign, has failed of victory, the moral is not 
to desert non-partisan allies or to give up the fight altogether, but, while 
mining and sapping for another attack on the citadel in the future, to join 
the same allies in capturing the outer breastworks and key of the posi- 
tion, the Sabbath. ' 

Sunday closing is not required by statute law in California, Nevada, 
Montana, and Texas, nor in the Tervitories of Idaho and Arizona, nor in 
the District of Columbia. In California, Texas, and the District of Colum- 
bia, it can be forbidden by city ordinance, and is so forbidden in some in- 
stances. Where these city ordinances exist, and in all the other States and 
Territories by statute laws, Sunday liquor-selling, except on a physician’s 
written prescription, is a crime. This suggests our “ seventhly and lastly,” 
—a strange statement—namely, that the public officers who have sworn to 
enforce the laws, should aid in the enforcement of Sunday closing. How 
quaintly ancient sounded that saying of President Harrison in his inaugural : 
“As a citizen may not elect what laws he will obey, neither may the Ex- 
ecutive elect which he will enforce!” 

Several mayors of late have attempted to prove that the mayor of a great 

city has no more responsibility for law enforcement than a private citizen. 
Such mayors should be turned into private citizens at the next election. 
Whenever rulers are not a terror to evil-doers, well-doers should become a 
_ terror to them. 
But the citizen should not allow a mayor’s unfaithfulness to nullify a 
good law. In a-rural church one Sunday, a deacon said to his associate, 
“J shall not be able to attend Sunday-school to-day. There is to be a base- 
ball match in our section of the town, and J’# gozng.” He went; the 
baseball match did not come off, and he had the assurance from the parties 
themselves that they would not attempt it again. Whether there is or is 
not a Law and Order League in town, every citizen should be a Citizens’ 
Committee of one for the enforcement of law. 


THE ENFORCEMENT, OF LAW. 


BY WALTER B. HILL, OF MACON, GA. 


THE enforcement of law is the business and the duty of the officers of 
the law. They are sworn to do the duty; they are paid to do the 
business. 

Why, then, does this topic appear upon the programme of subjects for 
the thought of this conference? Manifestly because it is recognized as a 
fact that the officers of the law do not do the duty to which they are sworn, 
and do not do the business for which they are paid out of the public treas- 
ury. This is especially true of that portion of legislation which is enacted 
for the suppression of the vices of society—what is sometimes called (be- 
cause of its purpose) moral legislation. The precise question, then, which 
is suggested by the topic for discussion is—How may the officers be as- 
sisted or influenced or compelled to, discharge the functions for which they 
are elected; or, if this is not possible, what other means may be resorted 
to, looking to the enforcement of the law ? 

Let us, at the outset, consider what are the various steps in giving to 
laws the force and vitality of actual execution. The following ianalysis, 
while not pretending to scientific accuracy or completeness, will serve to 
assist our thought. 


1, Accusation or indictment. 

2. Arrest. 

Zyelialy 

4. Appellate proceedings. 

5. Penalty. 

It is apparent that a statute in order to be effectively administered must 
“run the gauntlet ” at all these various stages in the process of enforce- 
ment. These different steps in the process are usually in charge of a 
different set of officials: and if any one set is unfaithful, their dereliction 
will defeat the diligence and fidelity of all the rest. As the strength of a 
fortification is the strength of the weakest point, so the efficiency of law 
will be measured by the vigilance and faithfulness of the least worthy 
group of officials in charge of any branch of its administration. 

Thus, in the first department mentioned, if the prosecuting officer whose 
duty it is to prefer charges be indifferent as to the enforcement of the law 
against any particular class of offences, the administration of the law will 
be paralyzed at the beginning. For instance, it is said that over 5,000 
cases for the violation of the Excise laws are pigeon-holed in the office of 
the District Attorney in New York, awaiting a day of judgment apparently 
as remote as the des zrae. If this be true, of what avail would be juries or 
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judges, prepared to administer the laws in such cases? They can do 
nothing unless the cases are brought before them; and conviction would 
invariably be defeated where the prosecution of an offense is conducted by 
an official attorney who has no desire or purpose to vindicate the law. 
Take another illustration from the last stage of the process—the infliction 
of penalty. Every official connected with all the departments of the ad- 
ministration of justice may have done his duty, but if the judge who is to 
prescribe the measure of punishment is not in sympathy with the object of 
the law, his action at the end of the case may nullify all the work that has 
been done in bringing the offender to the bar of judgment. Such a result 
is frequently observed in prosecutions for gambling and violations of the 
liquor laws. The statutes against these offenses generally provide as 
penalties fines or imprisonment or both. Although imprisonment is the 
only adequate punishment in most cases to put a stop to these offenses, yet 
very-rarely is it inflicted. The court generally fixes a fine; and most fre- 
quently it is merely such a fine as amounts to the exaction of a license for 
carrying on the disreputable business which the law is designed to suppress. 
The argument thus far has been intended to bring out the truth—which 
is the salient truth on this subject—that the enforcement of the law de- 
pends on those in whose hands it-is placed. Any theory which assumes 
that the administration of the law is to remain in the hands of officials in- 
different or hostile to its enforcement, and that organized public opinion, 
heard through the protests of occasional’ public meetings or through some 
permanent society, is to be brought to bear upon these unfaithful officers, is 
fatally erroneous. It ignores the fundamental facts in the situation. If we. 
care enough for reform to agitate and to work for it we should wish to see 
it founded upon principles which, in the end, will prove efficacious. It is 
evident then that the true reform in the enforcement of the law must go 
behind the officers of the law. This brings us to the remedy for all civic 
evils in republican government—the ballot-box. Good citizens who would 
have law enforced had best spend their energies in seeking to elect officers 
who will enforce it, rather than in endeavoring to bring lax officials up to 
the measure of their duty. The portentous fact in regard to the civil con- 
duct of good citizens in this country is their indifference to the responsibili- 
ties and duties of citizenship in respect to elections. ‘“ The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” Suppose 
that our Christian citizens were politically as zealous and energetic in be- 
half of their convictions and interests as the saloon-keepers and gamblers 
are in support of theirs—there would at once come into politics a new force 
that would revolutionize the public life of the nation. Until this occurs we 
shall never see good laws effectively enforced. The performance of full: 
political duty in the manner here indicated would entail, at least under 
present conditions, very disagreeable work. We must go to the, primaries 
“with the shoulder-hitters, the plug-uglies, and the thugs,” and oppose to 
their success a sagacity equal to their shrewdness, a zeal equal to their 
enthusiasm, a co-operation equal to their solidity. Unpleasant as this con- 
tact and collision may be, they must be conceived as high and imperative 
duties demanded by the pasrzotism of peace. It has been said that peace 
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has her victories no less renowned than war. We need to give a new turn 
to this thought, and realize that peace has her duties and sacrifices no less 
urgent and no less sacred than those of war, An enlightened public 
opinion should brand as a deserter the citizen who, in elections and in all 
the forms of political activity, fails to exercise, not merely the privilege of 
personal suffrage, but all the influence he can command in. behalf of good 
men and good measures. In time of war public sentiment brands with 
infamy both the skulker who refuses to go into his country’s service and 
the coward who deserts from it. Public opinion should visit with equal 
reprobation the citizen who shirks the duties of citizenship. 

I have sought to bring out the tremendous importance of having officers 
elected who will enforce the law, because under no other circumstances 
can it be successfully enforced. I will add, not in any spirit of controversy, 
but only that I may bear witness to the truth as I see it, that the success- 
ful administration of laws intended to limit and suppress the liquor traffic 
demands both locally and nationally a political party pledged primarily and 
with a whole heart to such purpose. This is the “longest way around” 
to the consummation. so devoutly desired, but it may be the “shortest way 
through’ in the end. I would prefer to see prohibition postponed until its 
enactment and enforcement can be committed to the “house of its friends,” 
rather than to see it attempted by a party which took it up as a side-issue 
or a vote-catching expedient, or even to have the policy promulgated in the 
platforms of two parties when neither believed earnestly init. An illustra- 
tion of the failure of a law under the conditions last stated is found in the 
history of civil service reform. Public opinion in favor of this measure 
secured its recognition from both of the great political parties and its 
enactment into law, but the chief feature of its enforcement has been 
hypocrisy. The politicians have openly sneered at it. Each party accuses 
the other of the duplicity of which it is itself consciously guilty in defeating 
the provisions of the law. In the same way, prohibition might be little 
more than dead-letter law, unless vitalized by a party committed unequivo- 
cally and earnestly to its enforcement. 

But while it is true that comparatively little can be accomplished in the 
direction of enforcing laws by outside agencies acting upon indifferent or 
hostile officials, yet that which may be thus accomplished, while it is small 
relative to what might be done by fafthful officers, may be considerable 
relative to the zo/himg that would be done, in the absence of efforts by such 
agencies. It is not at all necessary to go to the length of the extreme 
position taken by Dr. Washington Gladden in some recent articles in the 
Century Magazine in which he treats municipal reform under the title, The 
Cosmopolis City Club. He argues against the existence and usefulness of 
law and order leagues organized by private citizens for the purpose of en- 
forcing the enforcement of the law. He claims that they are wrong in 
principle ; and so they are, if regarded as the permanent solution of this 
question. But undoubtedly the good work that has been done by these 
organizations in many cities vindicates their existence and their usefulness. 
It is true that the mere existence of such a league is an indictment against 
the officials of the community in which it is formed, and it might be a 
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question whether it would not be better, instead of attempting to bring 
these officers to the discharge of their duties, to proceed directly against 
them as criminals. The National Conventions of the Law and Order 
Leagues have been occasions of great interest and value to the communities 
in which they have been held—under the able management of Hon. Charles 
Carroll Bonney, whose fertile organizing genius is so conspicuous in the 
various World’s Congresses to be held in connection with the World’s Fair. 
Generally the work of these leagues is done by one man. If the provi- 
dential right man can be found’ for secretary, he can wage a valiant war 
not only against the criminal classes, but against the public officers who 
are sure to oppose, instead of assisting, him. The work of Anthony Com- 
stock shows what one man can do. On the other hand, the conviction of 
Gardner, one of the agents of Dr, Parkhurst’s Society, for levying black- 
mail on a law-bfeaker, while it proves the: truth of Dr. Parkhurst’s. asser- 
tion that the police of our great metropolis are in conspiracy with certain 
classes of persons under the ban of criminal law, emphasizes the very great 
difficulties under which such‘a society must work. But even the risk of 
such a lamentable failure had better be incurred than that good citizens 
should submit with the complicity of silence to a conspiracy between public 
officers and criminal classes. 

Let us all, each in his several sphere and station, both work and pray 
for the realization of the poet’s dream when 


“ Sovereign Law, the State’s collected will, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.” 


THE. RESULTS. OF STATE PROHIBITION, 


BY JAMES A. TROUTMAN, PRESIDENT KANSAS STATE TEM- 
PERANCE UNION. 


STATE prohibition dates its greatest momentum from November, 1880, 
when the brand of crime, under the fiat of the State of Kansas, was placed 
upon the beer-bottle and the whiskey-jug. Since then (counting both elec- 
tions in Rhode Island) eighteen State elections upon the question of pro- 
hibition have been held, with the following results : 


State. Year For. Against. | Maj. for. |\Maj.agazust. 
Kansas“... 2. 1880 91,874 84,037 POZO ne8| Leelee Ae 
TOW AS. ois 5 s.stchs 1882 155,430 125,677 nT Oca athine hast scatters 
OBI. | 4:45 . | 1883.| 323,589 | 240,975 BoromAe! [ee ci eg od 
UVEAING 2) oo 22 1884 70,783 23,811 AO 7 Ziman ave es 
Rhode Island..| 1886 resist 9,230 BSBA QC L SS POLIT 
Michigan. ...:| 1887 178,636 ESA. 280 Hatvsist aiadie 5,645 
Pexas 2.1: «887 129,270 ZLOO2 Toclit pirjerne stelaas - 91,357 
Tennessee ....| 1887 117,504 DAL Taal te gtcalye, «eal s 27,693 
ORCC ON Gy ees 1887 19,973 BGO SO lete ctahsvoraroa cies 7,985 
West Virginia.! 1888 41,668 ROM TN tel ers eee IE. 24,887 
N. Hampshire.) 1889 25,786 SOjQUT IIL ..HARGIOIT. J 5,181 
Massachusetts.| 1889 85,282 IGBI;QOSi cit 3 « auspi5 ‘ 45,820 
Pennsylvania ..| 1889 296,617 ABAGL Aa eaten iar tay 188,027 
Rhode Island..| 1889 9,956 25-2 bare tatnis Tracie heat a 18,359 
South Dakota..} 1889 39,509 33,456 OST a et|  cr eee Openers 
North Dakota.| 1889 18,552 17,393 1 £GOU SH. [ROME TA 
Washington....| 1889 19,546 3194809)» s5sl-enst <¢ 11,943 
Connecticut...| 1889 22,379 AG, 9 has -sstvr er saci ! 27,595 
Nebraska. ....| 1890 82,296 rig Wy Yoo Paper eo rar 29,432 

pLOtaikp: Abeer. o)| Aalease « 1,743,329 | 2,057,385 179,879 483,824 


In a single decade nearly four million voters expressed themselves, at the 
ballot-box, upon the question of prohibition, as a matter of State policy. 
Leaving Texas and Pennsylvania out, and there are but 35,000 votes lack- 
ing to give an aggregate majority for prohibition in all the other States, and 
a change of only one vote in twenty-four would have given an aggregate 
majority for prohibition in all of these eighteen States, including Texas 
and Pennsylvania. 

The majority against prohibition in Pennsylvania was large, but omit the 
yote of eight of her sixty-seven counti¢s and the majority ee have been 
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the other way. TH vote of Wayne County defeated the prohibitory 
amendment in Michigan—omitting the vote of that one county and the 
majority for prohibition would have been more than sixteen thousand. 
Prohibition received a majority of 83,000 in Ohio, but the constitution of 
that State requires that an amendment receive a majority of all the votes 
cast at the general election at which the proposition is submitted, and not a 
mere majority of those voting upon the amendment. While the amend- 
ment received 83,000 majority of those voting upon the question, there were 
150,000 electors who failed to vote either way, though present and partici- 
pating in the election upon other issues, It was this large neutral vote 
that defeated the amendment. 

At the same time that prohibition was defeated in Nebraska, a high 
license amendment was voted down—both the prohibition and the license 
amendments were beaten, but prohibition received 7,000 more votes than 
license. 

The States in which this question has been voted upon are distributed 
from Maine to Oregon, and from Michigan to Texas, and may be said fairly 
to represent the sentiment of the whole nation. These figures indicate that in 
a national contest the margin for or against prohibition would be very 
narrow. The world has never before seen such an augmentation of forces 
upon a moral issue, in a single decade. And they are not quiescent forces, 
either, but active, alert, intrepid. 

Within ten years after the genesis of prohibition by constitutional 
method, as inaugurated in Kansas, six States approved the plan by popular 
vote, and six others rejected it by small majorities only. A single county 
lost Michigan, eight counties lost Pennsylvania, and a technical constitu- 
tional question lost Ohio. These decisive victories for prohibition in six 
States, the narrow escape in six others, and the rejection of the license 
amendment in Nebraska, the home of high license, swz generds, are preg- 
nant with warning to the liquor trade. Every one of these campaigns, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, was an educational force, that added 
numbers and influence to the prohibition cause. Even in the States of our 
most signal defeats, where the liquor traffic seems impregnable, the tem- 
perance question has been focused upon State prohibition as the ultimate 
remedy. In those States’ 227 desperandum is written upon prohibition 
banners, and the agitation will go on until some day the victor and the 
vanquished will exchange places. 

Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Maine have constitu- 
tional prohibition, while in Vermont and New Hampshire it is statutory 
only. 

In addition to the seven States that have banished the saloon from their 
entire limits, there are many other States in which partial prohibition pre- 
vails under local option statutes, Take the map of the United States and 
measure, geographically, the States, Territories, counties, and cities where 
prohibition exists by virtue of congressional and legislative enactment, and 
you will be surprised to find nearly one-half of the territorial area of the 
United States under the dominion of prohibition, to-day. What does this 
brief but general summary of the progress of prohibition signify? It signi- 
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fies aresolute and majestic protest against the liquor traffic. It signifies a 
coming day, in the United States, when the whiskey business, without 
legal support, must stand alone in the hideous glare of its own infamy, and 
that it must finally go down in eternal night. 

State prohibition has but a brief history, yet its results are significant and 
hopeful. The evils of intemperance that permeate every department of 
industry and social life have been greatly diminished by its beneficent 

_operations. 

The most extended test (measured by time and the vigor of the enforce- 
ment of the law) has been in Maine. There, as elsewhere, it has been more 
successful in preventing the manufacture than the sale of intoxicants. Mr. 
Henry H. Reuter, in his annual address, as the presjdent of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, delivered at the convention held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1879, after giving a tabulated statement of the beer production 
of the various States for the preceding year, said: 

“ The most singular feature of this table is the falling off in the produc- 
tion in the State of Maine from 7,031 barrels to only seven barrels, owzng to 
the local enforcement of prohibition.” 

The next annual convention of this association was held in Buffalo, New 
York, in 1880, and Mr. Reuter, as its president, delivered another address. 
In summarizing the beer production of the country, he used this significant 
language: “‘ The State of Maine, with only seven barrels last year, and 
7,031 barrels the year previous to that, as now disappeared entirely from 
the list of beer-producing States.” 

Subsequent reports of the Brewers’ Association confirm Mr. Reuter’s 
testimony, that not only Maine, but all the prohibition States, have prac- 
tically “disappeared from the list of beer-producing States.’’ But, it is as- 
serted, that other States in which prohibition does not prevail supply the 
demand in prohibition territory. But suppose those “other States” also 
had prohibition, where would the supply come from? Liquors of all kinds 
are sent into prohibition States and surreptitiously sold, but the quantity is 
small indeed compared with that consumed in license States of equal pop- 
ulation. 

When all the States are in accord with the seven prohibition States the 
importation evil will cease. Until then it will be one of the perplexing 
problems that confront us. A prohibition State, environed by the license 
infamy, has a perpetual battle to fight against the invasion of hostile ele- 
ments, but the gradual extension of prohibition territory will mark a cor- 
responding decrease of this evil. Prohibition, circumscribed as it has always 
been, cannot be expected to reach perfection, If it has attained a high 
degree of measurable success it has accomplished all its intelligent advo- 
cates have expected. z 

The census reports, and the official reports of liquor organizations, show 
that the city of Chicago sold more liquor in an average week in 1890 than 
was sold during the entire year in the State of Kansas, and that the con- 
sumption of liquors in this city forone month was greater than the aggre: 
gate sales for the whole twelve months in all of the seven prohibition 


States. 
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According to the report of the Internal Revenue Collector the total re- 
ceipts from all kinds of liquor in 1890 were a little more than $107,000,000, 
or an average of $1.70 for every inhabitant of the nation. The proportion 
due from Kansas, on this basis, would have been $2,425,000, forty-six times 
as much as the State actually paid that year, and four times as much as she 
has paid the Government during the entire twelve years of her prohibitory 
experiment. 

The State of Connecticut, under a license system, and a population forty 
per cent. smaller than Kansas, paid ten times as much as Kansas; Illi- 
nois, with two and a half times as large a population, paid six hundred 
and thirty-five times as much revenue as Kansas; Kentucky, with only 
twenty-five per cents more people than Kansas, paid three hundred times as 
much revenue to the Government ; Missouri, with less than double the pop- 
ulation, paid seventy-seven times as much revenue upon her liquors. Ne- 
braska, with her boasted high-license policy, and a population a third 
smaller than Kansas, contributed to the national treasury fifty-seven times 
as much as Kansas. Since Nebraska adopted high license she has sent 
out of the State through this revenue channel alone, in even figures, twenty 
million dollars, while Kansas, during the same period, with her policy of 
prohibition, has sent out of the State through this same channel less than 
three-quarters of a million dollars. Prohibition keeps money at home; 
license, high or low, sends it abroad. 

The official census of 1890 strongly refutes the charge that prohibition 
checks the growth of population. The population of the seven prohibition 
States, 1880 and 1890, compared, was as follows : 


State. 1880, 1890. 
KQRISAS Shc car ce toleys 50h epsuane witueies.o'aps 996,c96 1,423,485 
MO Wa, casita ahah talents caters au staus eterna oa 1,624,615 » 1,911,896 
South Dakotas. neyowirereh sacks 98,268 328,808 
INoOgthe Dakota naciutsentam.cerets ose 36,909 182,719 
DVL aN Giordani epaun cterepsishaislekca shee cyetaLe ake 626,915 648,936 
INEWA Elan ps hil Goracntetserctlee sic ate 318,300 376,530 
WVIETMON Es Sc. subengers atag clas tagals altar 330,551 332,286 

The increase in ten years in even thousands was as follows : 
IOATISAS . Oot mote tne Serie the arcerint 427,000, or 43 per cent. 
iced ead BE I ohic eslewbies seis Mex sincioranaee 145,000, “ 395 re 
SON Wao teen dee tse cere ere cteraat 230,000) 424 pee 
MGR RE cpnesncltaertace siemens 6 vectimbrinrremebes exe 2677000, To fod 
IVECIILCNNS: ote ceearaty Gateree ne Eee T2'0007 <a 72, c 
INGvahlatmpSiires ores wets tees: OOO es 
WGTIMONES <5 cS sncunatin ee neni on 2,000 5 ean we 


The average increase in the nation was about twenty-five per cent., while 
the average increase in the prohibition States was much larger. Not only 
has the growth of population in these States kept pace with the national 
growth, but the character of the population has been improved. As perti- 
nently suggested by Associate Justice Valentine, of the Kansas Supreme 
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Court : “If any person has refused to emigrate to this State because of the 
prohibition of liquor-saloons, then the State is better for it; and if any per- 
son has removed from this State for this reason, the State is equally bene- 
fited.”” 

Governor Larrabee, of lowa, expressed a similar sentiment: “I think not 
a person has lett the State on account of prohibition whom it is desirable to 
have return.’ 

The seven prohibition States not only outrun the general rcpeacteth of the 
country in population, but have so elevated the character of their people 
that it may truthfully be affirmed that these States have a greater diffusion 
of general education and a smaller percentage of illiteracy and crime than 
any other seven political subdivisions upon the face of the globe. 

It is alleged that the adoption of prohibition is followed by a diminution 
of municipal and State wealth. The official figures furnished by the Gov- 
ernment do not sustain this allegation. 

The assessed valuation of property in the seven prohibition States in 1880 
and 1890, was as follows: 


State. 1880, 1890. Increase, 
ACRES Sipe erode was = oh $160,570,761 $348,459,943 117 per cent. 
MCR Re a ech As Ia 398,671,251 530,695,141 Boe en. 

1 ESP cieeate SAE Bae e 235,978,716 309,129, IOI 31 Y 
WITT BA ae 86,806,775 171,283,543 98 ae 
New Hampshire........ 164,755,181 252,722,016 seit ee 
North Dakotase:. «sc :< 8,786,572 78,885,142 fee Ne 
OULD DAKO Ares tse e ae. > 11,534,058 131,592,587 Moroes && 


The increase in property valuation in the United States was fifty per 
cent.—much smaller thin the average increase in the prohibition States. 

The moral and educational development of these States has been com- 
mensurate with the degree of success attained in banishing the saloon. 
The following official figures as to the schools and churches of Kansas are 
instructive : 


Value of school property in 1880... $4,633,044 


t $ TOOOs 1. LO,OU7 140 
PINOLEAGE Wea e/sisies\cl e's 'areils © a /eus'a\A euplale a1) a0" 129 per cent. 
Number of school-houses in 1880... 5,242 
se se SV ODO’: sie iagetates 8,311 
cca Brot exelent tie SO i Es ae oe 
Number of churches in 1880............. 860 
* iG ee DOO: saaiasiscu aire Hi s 3,803 
TASTER eS ee a Bog an coon Tee oe 342 oe 
Value of church property in 1880... .$2,491,560 
es se “ 1890.... 8,801,870 
WGrEASC nie cies, counties hlaecay spate y eyaders 253 os 


» The prescribed limits of this paper will not permit of statistical minutiz 
as to crime, pauperism, court expense, taxation, etc. Permit the citation of 
a single pertinent fact, however: Rev. B. Kelly, United States Pension 
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Agent at Topeka, in 1880, compiled a statement of the paupers and - crim- 
inals of the one hurdred and six counties of Kansas. This list showed 
forty-four counties without a pauper and thirty-seven without a criminal in 
jail. 

The testimony of public men, affirming the good results of prohibition, 
could be used almost without limit. A few quotations from State papers 
and public addresses by well-known men of discerning intellect and truth- 
ful expression may be cited as confirming the beneficent results of State pro- 
hibition. 

“The law is not a failure. It has been, on the other hand, a wonderful 
success.” : 

“T can and do unhesitatingly affirm that the consumption of intoxicating 
liquors in Maine is not one-fourth as great as it was thirty years ago.”—U. 
S. SENATOR FRYE. 

“The prohibitory law has driven out the grog-shop.”—U,. S, SENATOR 
HALE. 

“Tn the great good produced by the prohibitory liquor law of Maine no 
man can doubt who has seen its results..—HANNIBAL HAMLIN, once 
Vice-Pres. of the U.S. 

‘On the point of the relative amount of liquor sold in Maine and in States 
where a system of license prevails I am sure that the sales are immeasur- 
ably less in Maine. I think the State is far better and richer because of the 
law than it would have been without it,”—JAMES G. BLAINE, 

“T think more than half of the jails are empty. Expenses of criminal 
courts have decreased. Tramps are very scarce in Iowa. Probably more 
than 3,000 of their recruiting stations have been closed. The families of 
laboring men now receive the earnings that used to go to the saloons,”— 
GOVERNOR LARRABEE, 

“In every desirable aspect of the case prohibition has been beneficial to 
Iowa. As respects business, value of property, moral and educational con- 
ditions, diminution of crime and criminal expenses, and domestic phases 
of society, lowa stands at the head of the list.”—U.S. SENATOR WIL- 
SON. 

“The business of making criminals fell off remarkably upon the passage 
of the prohibitory law.”—CHAPLAIN WILLIAMS, of the State Penttentz- 
ary of Lowa. 

“Every year shows improvement in the enforcement of the law, and the 
decrease of intemperance and crime.”—-U.S. ATTORNEY PLUMLEY (Ver- 
mont). : oe 

“Prohibition is the best law for Vermont, as shown by the almost entire 
absence of crime.’’--PRES. HOOKER, of the State Agricultural Society. 

“Kansas has abolished the saloon. A drunkard is a phenomenon. The 
barkeeper has joined the troubadour, the crusader, and the mound builder. 
The brewery, the distillery, and the bonded warehouse are known only to 
the archzologist.”"—-SENATOR JOHN J. INGALIS, 

“There has been a great diminution in the consumption of liquors, and 
in the consequent drunkenness and crime, in the State of Kansas, as the 
result of the exclusion of the saloon.” —U. S. SENATOR PLUMB. 
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_ ‘No law ever passed has added so much to the comfort and happiness 
of the people as the prohibitory law in Kansas.’’—-CONGRESSMAN KELLY, 

“Under the law of Kansas the open saloon has been banished utterly 
fromits limits.”—CHIEF-JUSTICE HORTON. 

“There is no longer any controversy in Kansas concerning the results 
and beneficence of our temperance laws. Fully nine-tenths of the drink- 
ing and drunkenness has been abolished.”—GOVERNOR MARTIN. 

“ The records of courts and of prisons, from the city calaboose to the 
penitentiary, show a diminution of crime, bearing the most incontestable 
evidence of the efficiency of the law.” —-GOVERNOR HUMPHREY. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


BY J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


HuUMANITY, when resolved into its individual members, has few qualities 
or interests not shared by all. Investigation along every line of human re- 
search testifies to the solidarity of the race. Physically, mentally, morally, 
man as an individual is brother to every other man. He inherits his triune 
being from the Creator of the universe, who is his Divine Father. 

The child’s first relation and first responsibility is to his parent; next, to 
his brother. The first duty of man is to God, the Creator and the Father ; 
next, to man, the brother. 

The Temperance Reform seeks to help humanity to a clear understanding 
of these all-comprehensive relations, the duties of which are distinct and 
separate, but their action and inter-action are harmonious in the ideal man. 

“He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God, whom he hath not seen?” Man’s duty to his Father demands that 
he care for his brother. 

The rule of total abstinence from the use of all alcoholic beverages is re- 
quired to be observed by those who know how the contrary practice degrades 
man, and dishonors the Creator. 

This conclusion is reached after centuries of popular observation ; it is 
established by scientific dicta, 

Of the rightfulness and righteousness of this decree we boldly challenge 
investigation, and do not fear refutation, 

Philanthropy pleads, and religion commands that all to whom this de- 
cree has been revealed shall combine to teach the truth and to enthrone it 
in the human mind. 

To the Satan-inspired question, Am I my brother’s keeper? the temper- 
ance reform thunders an eternal YES. : 

You, men and women of all nations who are here to-day, are comrades 
in this holy war. We bid you All Hail in the Commander’s name. 

The State is the most comprehensive organization of the civilized world. 
It deals with men’s relations to his brother, and operates through govern- 
ments of various forms. Whether absolute, monarchical, or democratic, 
the soverezenty of the State has always declared alcoholic beverages to be 
the enemy of the race, has put the stigma of penal law on their unrestricted 
sale, and has branded as a disturber of the peace the victim of the traffic. 

The prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages, for 
which the temperance movement in America contends, is not only required 
by man’s persona] relations to his Creator and Divine Father, but is sus- 
tained by civil laws set in the best governments of the earth, 
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The hot contentions of this reform during the last quarter of a century 
have been due to the peculiar ethnological character of the American popu- 
lation. 

When our people were mainly of one race, speaking one language, of 
nearly uniform industrial habits, and social and political instincts, it was 
comparatively easy to execute the will of the class of people who were 
the recognized exponents of the popular sentiment, which easily crystallized 
into law. 

The early prohibitory statutes in the commonwealths of the United States 
were secured and enforced with much less difficulty than has attended simi- 
lar efforts since the repeal of those laws. 

Within this period of time—a quarter of a century —the elements of 
American democracy have been so transformed, that coherency in purpose 
and continuity in governmental action are less uniformly accomplished ; 
indeed, the attempt seems sometimes to be utterly hopeless. 

The difficulty of enforcement does not chiefly rest in the nature of pro- 
hibitory law; opposition is made to other legislation in the interest of 
morals. The antagonism of modern mobs to restrictive legislation, and 
their howl for personal liberty, is not an echo of Freedom’s cry—it is the 
growl of barbarism. 

Laws in defense of social purity, laws against gambling and pool-selling, 
are as continuously violated ; indeed, all the vices are conspirators against 
the public weal. . If prohibitory liquor laws seem to draw unusual con- 
demnation, it is because the great host of persons who use liquors “ moder- 
ately” are a vast sounding-board against which the clamor of vice and law- 
lessness beats, and again and again we recognize the rebounds in the tone 
of society on the liquor question. 

The principle of pro ribition having been demanded by religion and _phi- 
lanthropy, and being sustained by the Spirit of Law, speaking through the 
judiciary to civilized nations, the only question unsettled is, What form shall 
this prohibition take ? 

In absolute governments the edict of the sovereign is the law, condi- 
tioned only upon power of enforcement. Under constitutional monarchies 
—as in England——Parliament utters the people’s will on this question. The 
present agitation in England forthe “local veto” is the fo1m which the 
demand for prohibition there takes. In the United States “local option ”’ 
by towns and counties, and statutory prohibition for States, weré in an 
early day, and still are recognized as wise forms of legislation against the 
traffic. These all have been effective in whole or in part, in proportion to 
the strength of sentiment among the people by which they have been up- 
held. In popular governments there is no power beyond the will of the 
people. In some instances public sentiment has, by intense agitation and 
long-continued education, been brought to a heroic plane, and in hours of 
exultation, communities and States have enacted legislation of a higher 
order than the average active moral sense of the people would sustain. In 
these instances these laws have fallen into ill repute, and their enforcement 
been defective. 

It is true, however, in these unfortunate cases that the aggregate amount 
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of intoxicating liquors sold has been less than where the public mind had 
not been aroused, and lezislation of an heroic order been enacted. 

Here, again, we are confronted with somewhat unique conditions among 
law makers and law enforcers. Few American communities may be prop- 
erly said to be “settled.” The country is all new, and its population con- 
tinually changing. Massachusetts, where the Pilgrims landed, and out of 
which went the forces which moulded the character of early laws, is now a 
foreign State, when estimated by census returns. Iowa, beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and more than a thousand miles from the Atlantic coast, assumed 
the dignity of Statehood about the time that Massachusetts began to lose 
its distinctively Puritan type, and to take on cosmopolitan qualities. When, 
ten years ago, Iowa said, in the most dignified manner known to popular 
government, “The saloon must go,” her voice was the voice of New Eng- 
land Puritanism transplanted to Western prairies. 

With New England Puritanism in Massachusetts had blended strains 
from Dublin and Cork, and Berlin and Paris; and this babel of tongues had 
decreed the repeal of Massachusetts’ old prohibitory statute. But on lowa 
prairies was heard an echo of the bugle-call which Massachusetts had given 
many years before. ; 

In this last decade a change has come to Iowa. Wave after wave from 
the Atlantic coast, breaking in the valley of the Mississippi, has spread 
over its prairies, leaving settlements of Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, 
Hungarians, Bohemians, and Italians. From these newly acquired residents 
—many of whom have become voting citizens—have arisen political kings, 
who knew not the Joseph of prohibition. These kings demand the repeal of 
the law which they did not help to make, and to which they would not have 
consented had they been citizens at the time of its adoption. The places 
occupied by these new-comers had been previously vacated by the advo- 
cates and supporters of prohibition. 

Take a single example of a certain county in the State, which had easily 
banished the saloon—because the temperance sentiment was so largely 
dominant there—from this county seventy families moved to the Pacific 
coast, having sold their farms to the new-comers. To their new homes 
they carried their temperance sentiment, and established model communi- 
ties without saloons, But the State of Iowa and the county they left lost 
their influence, and the saloon spirit gains thereby. 

Fears for the dominance of prohibition in Iowa are grounded in these 
changes of population, and not in changed opinions of the people who once 
supported prohibition. These conditions exist to a greater or less degree 
throughout the entire country, They embody the great legislative problem 
of this age and country. 

The Temperance Reform by attempting a solution of this problem is 
coerced by the “ Thus saith the Lord” of moral purpose, and consciously, 
or perhaps unconsciously, renders the greatest possible service to the 
stabillty of popular institutions. 

The mother who seeks to rescue her boy from the saloon on the corner 
thinks only of him as the child of her bosom—not as the future citizen. 
With holy hate she pursues the white-aproned, sleek-shaven villain who 
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stands behind the bar. That villain is the destroyer of her first-born. She 
does not think of him as a law-breaker, or disturber of the peace. Her 
motherhood, which is the dominant fact and the sublimest passion of her 
soul, crives her onward. But in this work she not only saves the boy, but 
serves the State. 

Thus the Temperance Reform, which to-day holds thousands of women 
in its ranks, many of whom are actuated by the personal and individual 
and exclusive purpose of saving the children, is at the same time a noble 
factor in sustaining the integrity of the law and its administration; and as 
a whole, in seeking to establish and maintain prohibitory laws is the 
strongest bulwark of American law in its relation to public government. 

Constitutional prohibition is the last and best legislative solution of this 
contusing and vital question. It is an American remedy for an American 
condition. 

In the very form of expression—constitutional prohibition—is embodied 
its distinctively American quality. Absolute governments, as in Germany, 
are sometimes conducted under constitutional guarantees. But these con- 
stitutions are given by the ruler, not set up by the people. The sovereign 
chooses to say that he will abide by certain rules which he has himself 
made. |.’ 

England, the spirit of whose people is much like that of our own, has no 
written constitution, Its organic law is found in magna chartas, ancient 
usages and customs, and in acts of Parliament. 

To find the constitution of Great Britain we must search through long 
lines of precedents, and grope about in the mists of immemorial usages. 
These, with acts of Parliament, old and new, constitute the constitution. 
There is no clearly defined line of demarkation between the constitution 
and acts of Parliament tpon comparatively trivial questions. 

In the United States alone are constitutions the direct and authoritative 
voice of the people themselves. The Swiss Republic, in this regard, more 
nearly resembles our own. The Federal constitution adopted by our 
fathers in 1787 is the supreme law of the land. It was framed by repre- 
sentatives of the people—was by them presented to constitutional conven- 
tions in the various States and became operative a little more than 100 
years ago. 

Next in dignity, and still closer to the local interests of the people, are 
the constitutions of the various commonwealths. These constitutions are 
adopted by the direct vote of the people, and are subject to revision at 
stated times, or at any time the people may wish to amend their organic 
law. The commonwealths are called States, and their laws are equal in 
dignity and authority concerning the subjects with which they deal, to 
those of the nation. Limitations of powers between the commonwealths 
and the nation have been the subject of unlimited controversy, but do not 
concern us in this discussion, There is no essential difference of opinion 
in relation to the source of legislative control of the liquor traffic. 

This control, whether by so-called “license laws,” or by local or State 
-prohibition— statutory or constitutional—is in the individual commonwealth, 
The general government may, and it does, tax for purposes of revenue. It 
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does not assume to control or prohibit by the exercise of police power. 
Police power, whiclf-is the exercise of control over anything which might 
injure the life, the health, or the morals of the community, rests alone with 
the commonwealth. 

The liquor traffic does injure the health and the morals, and does en- 
danger the life of the citizen, and thus is the proper subject of police 
legislation by the commonwealth. 

As has been shown above, this legislation, in the early stages of the 
reform was by local communities, or State statutory enactments. During 
the last few years, however, because of mixed populations and their chang- 
ing character, thoughtful students have sought a more stable and com- 
prehensive method of legislation. They have desired to put this and 
other great moral questions beyond the feverish touch of the changing 
masses which, with all due respect.to the dreams of reformers and 
devotees of popular sovereignty, seem sadly unfit to legislate in their own 
interest. 

It is urged against it that constitutions ought to contain simply the plans 
of the government, and should not individualize special subjects of legisla- 
tion. The application of this rule would exclude much that the American 
people deem vital to the permanence of their institutions. Indeed, all 
great charters of liberty which the world has seen have been secured in 
answer to protests against distinct forms of oppression. In protecting 
themselves from this oppression the people have set up defenses against 
other tyrants than the one directly attacked. 

In this way the broad bulwarks of liberty from time to time have been 
completed—each generation building the wall over against its own house. 

The essential element of constitutional law is that it puts into the 
governmental organism the very things the people wish to put there. In 
this regard they are a law unto themselves, and the government they 
create is strong or weak just in proportion as it does what they want to 
have done. 

Constitutional law is a record of the people’s will upon such subjects, as 
they wish to definitely deal with themselves and are not willing to leave to 
the care of their representatives, the legislature. Minor details of govern- 
ment they are willing to entrust to their servants, elected for that purpose, 
but great principles and vital interests they choose to speak upon them- 
selves, This is why prohibition ought to be put into the constitutions 
of the various commonwealths. 

By permission of Mr. William H. Armstrong, of Washington, D. C., a 
gentleman highly honored in temperance circles as the pioneer worker for 
constitutional prohibition in the State of New York as early as 1857, a 
statistical statement is appended, of the votes cast for constitutional pro- 
hibition in the eighteen States which have voted on the question. 


TABLE OF VOTES 


Cast by the people of the eighteen States which have voted on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of a Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment : 
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Another, and a wholly independent question, concerns national constitu- 
tional prohibition. Under the existing system of American law, police 
power rests with the corrmonwealths. But, if at any time the people deem 
it wise to increase or decrease the relative power of the general govern- 
ment over the people in the commonwealths they can do so, by amending 
the Federal constitution. 

The time has come in the Temperance Reform when the nation, through 
its constitution and laws, ought to prohibit the importation, as well as the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages. The question is great; it is 
broad ; it is grave—it merits a uniform and comprehensive edict of annihi- 
lation by the whole people, and for the whole people. 

The growth of the country, the intimate and multiform relations of all its 
parts, which steam, electricity, and the printing-press have consummated, 
make uniformity in legislation vital to its welfare. 

As the liquor traffic is driven out of one commonwealth after another, 
and becomes intrenched in a few strongholds, how shall it be routed from 
those strongholds without the lever of national law ? 

Border warfare already exists in Kansas and Iowa, and the Dakotas, as 


* In Ohio the amendment was held to be lost as not having received a majority of the 
721,310 votes cast for certain officers at the election, of which number a majority was 
360,656, greater by 37,467 than the number of votes cast for the amendment as recorded ; 
the correctness of which count and record has been, with very strong evidence, disputed. 
Some who have examined the facts claim that had the returns been correctly made there 
would have been found to be the required majority for the amendment. 
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well as in grand old Maine, because liquor-sellers in license States make 
these prohibitory States their hunting-ground. 

The United States Supreme Court has sustained the right of the State to 
protect itself from these inroads, but contiguous territory and varied un- 
commercial relations make legal defenses easily overcome. National con- 
stitutional prohibition can alone give entire relief. 

Aristocracy in government has had its day.. Democracy is the cry of the 
hour. Mobocracy is the peril of American institutions. The saloon is its 
strongest intrenchment. 

Constitutional prohibition is the grandest bulwark from which to defend 
American liberties. 

Constitutional law is dignified, because made by the whole people. It is 
permanent, because of the time required for its adoption. It is non- 
partisan, because enacted by the people, and not through and by the peo- 
ple’s representatives, who are largely under the control of political parties. 

Constitutional law makes its direct appeal to the heart and the con- 
science of the individual man. It comes to the threshold of his home, and 
returns to establish his will in law. 

Constitutional prohibition removes the question from local politics, and 
gives it dignity and the comprehensiveness of wide authority. 

In the broad domain of national constitutional law is afforded the widest 
opportunity for the exercise of that self-determined will which is the result 
of a moral personality born of God. The establishment of this sense ot 
moral personality among the people is the measure of safety in a republic ; 
without it, popular government becomes the rule of the mob, which is 
anarchy. With it is established the ideal Theocracy foretold by the 
prophets, and dreamed of by the Christian. 

Then, indeed, the voice of the people is the voice of God. 


THE, RELATION OF THE GENERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT TO THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


BY GEO. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 


THE title given me by the Committee is even larger than it seems. For 
our Federal Government being complex, each of its three branches, execu- 
tive, judicial, legislative, has plural relations tothe traffic, in place of a 
single one. And each group of these relations is exercised through the 
person or persons nationally authorized for the purpose. 

I. The official relations of the President of the United States being in 
their nature executive, are controlled by those of Congress and the Supreme 
Court. His action must not conflict with that of the other branches of 
government which place in his hands that on which he acts. There has 
never been a time when, aside from them, he could officially relieve the 
nation of an oppressive and disastrous weight of the traffic. There never 
will be. His responsibility, thus modified, is the least belonging to the 
three branches; but in the exercise of it he may grievously fall short of 
what is legislatively and judicially laid upon him. That his appointing 
power shall touch no person incapacitated for the public service by drink 
ought to create no surprise ; that men remain in service whose offices and 
hotel-rooms at Washington reek with intoxicants ought to arouse astonish- 
ment. In view of immense frauds upon United States revenue by liquor 
men, the notable Presidential dispatch to St. Louis, “ Let no guilty man 
escape,” is one that ought never to wait for the trial of a whiskey-ring un- 
usually gigantic and successful. The published testimony of a Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has never been contradicted, which was to 
the effect that while such frauds were going on, it was agreed between him 
and the Secretary in office above him, on a time, that till after certain elec- 
tions—State, Senatorial, and Presidential—nothing should be done to stop 
them. <A juncture which eminently called for such an order as came later 
was just then. There may often be times, even under Federal statutes, in- 
adequate for the protection of the people, and rules for the service very 
imperfect, when negligence or malfeasance in his official subordinates, 
traceable to the liquor traffic and resulting in vast national loss and dis- 
honor, might be readily reached by him, arrested and punished, and are 
not. : 
II. Of the Supreme Court something more positive can be said. Its 
later decisions are its better ones.* More and more this flagitious traffic, 
charged with the seeds of all varied human woe, has been rebuked by our 


* Cf. Black on Law of Intox. Drinks, Pref, 
(367) 
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highest and most influential tribunal. Though not perfectly self-consistent, 
and though, in caSes arising under State laws disallowing the traffic, it has 
sometimes favored the manufacturer, the importer, and the vender against 
the people and their local institutions, yet the court has been coming closer 
to the principles of natural right and morality. It has buttressed the re- 
publican government guaranteed to the States by the Constitution on the 
side of the police power.* By the pen of an associate justice from that State 
on the Pacific Coast whose natural production of the means of intemper- 
ance is most exuberant, it has declared that “ there is no inherent right in 
a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by retail.” Already it had often de- 
cided that every State has a perfect right to prohibit the sale and manufac- 
ture; overriding any imaginary natural right to either; but here the court” 
reaches high-water mark. Its decisions rest henceforth upon an ultimate 
principle of natural ethics, unquestionable, immutable. Coupled with its 
lucid and emphatic descriptions of the traffic as the responsible source of 
most of the poverty, disaster, and vice of the nation, this radical declaration 
against any traffic right prepares the way for its national extermination ; 
for the court goes on to say: “it is not a privilege of a citizen of the State 
or of a citizen of the United States.” ‘By the general concurrence of 
opinion of every civilized and Christian community there are few sources of 
crime and misery to society equal to the dram-shop.” Reached through 
many compromising questions and conflicting decisions and dicta, this 
fundamental principle of natural rights plants our court of last resort just 
where it will need to stand in that good time coming when Congress and 
the people shall have outlawed the traffic and placed it beyond the protec- 
tion even of the Constitution. 

III. The most material relations of our general government to the traffic 
are necessarily through Congress. They are closest to the people. 

Here we encounter at once the theory that the life of the traffic is in the 
hands of the States exclusively, and cannot be reached by the national law- 
making power. This theory is older than is supposed, It grew up naturally 
and silently in colonial times. After the pattern of English law, each colony 
exercised for itselt against the traffic what is now known as the police 
power in the interests of good citizenship and morality. When theCon- 
gress before the Constitution became alarmed at the inroads of general. in- 
temperance, no national legislation was to be expected ; but a resolution 
unanimously passed requesting the several legislatures “ immediately to pass 
laws the most effective for putting an immediate stop to the pernicious 
practice of distilling grain.” This was Feb., 1777. The theory of this 
resolution was perhaps first formulated by John Marshall, “ the police power 
unquestionably remains, and ought to remain, with the States”; again by 
Mr. Justice Greer, “the police power is exclusively in the States”; and 
again by Justices Gray, Harlan, and Brewer in their opinion of 1890 dis- 
senting as to the sale of “original packages ”’ of intoxicants in prohibition 
States. The last recognition of it seems to have been in the later decisions. 
sustaining the Wilson law, which placed all intoxicating liquors “upon ar- 


* Art, [V., sec. 4, 
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rival in such States or Territories ” under the laws “enacted in the exercise 
of the police power ”’ there. 

But twelve years after the resolution cited above Congress passed the 
first American tariff law (July, 1789) providing for revenue from importa- 
tions of liquors from abroad, without restriction or protest against their 
“pernicious” character. Out of this grew up a conflicting theory, also for- 
mulated by Marshall, viz., that the right to import carries with it the right 
to sell liquors where imported, in spite of the police power of the States. 
With the long, voluminous, ponderous, and involved reasoning on this 
point and an obdzter dictum connected therewith, the Wilson law made 
short work in terse phrase; and the Supreme Court, which had really invited 
action by Congress, at once bowed to it, explaining that this notable law 
imparted to the States no power not before inherently possessed by them, 
but simply removed a negative impediment to its exercise. From which 
interesting consequences follow. 

One is, that neither Congress, Court, nor President can now be insensible 
to disastrous and shameful results to States in self-defence against national 
action. The “original package” chapter on the history of States nobly 
advanced in exemption from intemperance and dramselling will never be 
repeated. Harmony, and not conflict, of laws between State and Nation 
ought specially to prevail in a matter so vital to the weal of each.* Pay- 
ment for United States permits to retail, for example, is held to give no 
protection against State prohibitory law; and an Iowa statute makes a re- 
ceipt or stamp for the same evidence that any persons having paid there- 
for are keeping and selling liquors contrary to the laws of the State, and 
prima facte evidence that liquors in possession are subject to State pen- 
alties. The law of intoxicating liquors at large is chiefly a growth of from 
five to ten years past,t and its progress in directions adverse to the traffic, 
both in State and Nation, may be expected to be rapid, harmonizing the 
law and its controlling principles upon both sides. No theory as to ex- 
clusive police power in the State stands in the way of this now. 

Another is, that revenue from imported liquors is not essential to a 
national government. In face of the immense revenue derived by taxes 
from the production and import of liquors—the former amounting to more 
than two-thirds of the whole internal revenue ($114,972,706 out of $153,- 
971,072)—this sorely needs to be seen. Can a great nation forego more 
than two-thirds of a revenue derived from vicious and woeful sources, and 
obtain it elsewhere? Mr. Gladstone’s answer to a brewers’ deputation 
ought to suffice: “Gentlemen, you need not give yourselves any trouble 
about the revenue. That question must never stand in the way of needed 
reforms. Besides, with a sober population, not wasting their earnings, IJ 
shall know where to obtain the revenue.” Our liquor revenue for 1881 
was $87,325,859; for 1889, $100,293,628 ; for 1892, $123,813,207. That 
portion of this total derived from imported liquors is a little more than one- 


* This is promoted by the overthrow of Marshall’s ode/er dictum. : 
+ The first American authority, BLACK ON THE LAW OF INTOXICATING DRINKs, ?* 
put a year old, ud. 1892, pp. 712. 
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fifteenth of the whole. Every State which acopts prohibition throws off 
substantially its potion of this import tax. If Congress were to prohibit 
such imports into such States, as recognize the sale of them as prohibited, 
the support of Government would not be impaired. Would the suppression 
of the whole importation into a country paying $114,972,706 tax on domes- 
tic intoxicants do any harm? When a dozen great States forbid the sale,. 
as half a dozen do now, there will be little import liquor revenue com- 
paratively to forego. And as the number of prohibition States increases, 
the enormous internal liquor revenue will also dwindle, and taxation be 
readjusted. 

All this might come to pass in spite of the theory of exclusive power in 
the States over the traffic. But has this theory itself any solid basis? If 
so, what is it? There is a noticeable tendency to restrain the elastic sig- 
nificance of the police power in recent decisions, and to exclude from it the 
general “‘welfare’’ of the people. Confining it, however, to the two ends 
of health and safety, I make bold to ask, how it can be shown that it forms 
no part at all of the national law-making power? Is there no such thing 
as national “health: and safety’? Do these words lose their meaning 
when the people at large are thought of? What right, then, has Congress 
to frame, or so much as even contemplate, a general quarantine law? 
Does a cholera year transfer the police power from the States to the Na- 
tion? Why not have forty-four such laws to protect us in place of one? 
The power to create a national quarantine is certainly “not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution.” I draw no comparison between a 
temporary epidemic disease and the uninterrupted and virulent curse of the 
dram-shop. It is simply a question of political principle. If Congress has 
“power to provide for the general welfare” (Art. I., Sect. 8, 1) in the one 
case it must in the other. If any constitutional objection holds as toa 
national police power in these cases—concurrent, if you will, with that of 
the States—-it should have been made as to a national quarantine for the 
national health and safety. Does the saloon beget no crimes against na- 
tional law P 

But there are other important national interests affected by the traffic, 
the responsibility of Congress for which is affected by no theory of power. 
The District of Columbia having no local legislature but Congress, the 
drunkard-making which goes on throughout the ten miles square, as well 
as in the Capitol grounds and building, is by its express permission and 
sanction. The nation is thus committed to and chargeable with every 
locaf dram-shop there. The last Congress passed a license law somewhat 
ess pernicious than former ones; by the same token it left its duty undone 
in not sweeping the traffic from the seat of government altogether. For 
sixty years it has forbidden the direct sale to Indians in national Territories, 
but permits it indirectly by allowing it to white men, from whom the Indians 
are sure to get intoxicants freely. How much longer shall this great na- 
tional farce continue ? till the middle of the twentieth century? In Alaska 
the sale is prohibited to all; why should that remote and largely unpeopled 
territory be favored above others settling more rapidly, while nearer to and 
influencing more the well-being of the mass of the nation? The relations of 
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our Government to the traffic have abounded in anomalies; how long shall 
this noted and indefensible one continue ? Upon what principle of law or 
policy can it possibly rest ? It is well-nigh twenty years since a United States 
Senator from Iowa introduced into Congress a bill “ to prohibit the manu- 
facture, importation, and sale of alcoholic liquors as beverages in the sev- 
eral Territories of the United States.” It was approved by the Committee 
on the Territories and there stopped. Three years ago the Wilson Law 
erected the great though simple safeguard around prohibition States. At 
the next session of Congress a bill came from the Committee on the Alco- 
holic Liquor Traffic in the lower House, prohibiting the importation, ex- 
portation, and interstate transportation of alcoholic beverages where local 
laws forbid their sale. Though clearly a regulation of commerce under the 
Constitution, and auxiliary to the original package law previously enacted, 
this also stopped at that point. The same Committee reported a joint reso- 
lution. of the traffic in those beverages by amendment of the Constitution— 
which thus far has met with the same fate. That the people have a 
right so to amend; that two-thirds of both Houses or two-thirds of the 
State Legislatures have an express right to propose amendments (Art. V.), 
no one has the hardihood to doubt. It has been said to be “the absolutely 
unique feature” of our institutions that by written constitutions the people 
“effectually protect themselves against themselves.” * The anti-slavery 
amendments are examples of this; and so would be an amendment pro- 
hibiting the saloon.t But even a National Commission of Inquiry, as pre- 
liminary to national action on the whole subject, which has several times 
been adopted by the United States Senate, after long years of deliberation 
and petition for it, cannot yet be ordered over moneyed influence, adding to 
the proof (an addition hardly needed) that the traffic is not one of our legiti- 
mate industries—all of them always subject to such inquiry—or less than 
a vast national curse, into which investigation by Government is all the 
more demanded. 

The result of our study of the subject is, that the multiform and compli- 
cated relations of our Government to the liquor traffic are anomalous ; some 
of them working a measure of good, others frightful and universal harm. 
The general condition produced is local option on the national scale, re- 
morselessly sacrificing the interests of temperance States. It needs to be 
logically and legally and practically unified. It needs to be brought under 
one principle of national right. Congress must be first corrected, its rela- 
tions being largely obstructive. This done, we need feel little concern for 
the attitude of the Federal courts or the executive. Personal relations do 
not fall into this subject, and would doubtless be cured by the thorough 
curing of official ones. Though on principle a majority of the people of the 


% Address to the American Bar Association, Saratoga, August, 1892, by Hon. John F, 
Dillon, President, formerly Siate and United States Judge, Iowa. 

+If it is said this would ‘protect the people” from a part only of “themselves,” a 
part equally abounding in wealth and lacking in humane public ‘Spirit, so it was when 
slaveholding was prohibited. And is not this just what is true in all such cases of re- 
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land are against the saloon, there is this day a working majority of all in its 
favor. This accoufsts for the frequent defeats of reform. Vast numbers of 
temperate people are timid and torpid, never lifting a finger or uttering a 
word against the dram-shop, however they and their fellows suffer from it. 
Unfortunately, they give a character to the whole people, and render such 
a paper as this possible and true. It is they who have tacitly put drinking 
men into Congress, the Courts, and the White House, and will yet again 
unless better temperance men than themselves prevent. Sometime it will 
all be impossible. But must we wait till there is a declared and working 
majority in the land against dram-shops? I think not. We need not even 
wait for constitutional prohibition in the majority of States, All great re- 
forms are carried by minorities soon to become majorities. The educating 
power of law lies here. It outruns popular habits, feelings, convictions 
even. We are slowly approaching the time when fifteen, twenty, then a half 
or more of our forty-four States will be for constitutional prohibition ; but 
before we reach that time our national triumph will be assured. Our 
moral civilization must yet largely advance before we shall be ready for that 
grand consummation—prohibition throughout the Union by amendment of 
the United States Constitution. But progress and the process of it lie in 
four words of Tennyson, “sweeter manners, purer laws.” The order of 
his thought.is the order of logic and of events. 


GRINNELL, IOWA. 


THE RELATION ‘OF: THE PRESS TO THE 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


BY HON. HENRY B.,.METCALF. 


IN the discussion of a topic of such importance as that which has been 
assigned to me, it is fitting that I adopt for my guidance more or less of 
definition as to what seems to be implied in the expression, ‘“ THE RELA- 
TION OF THE PRESS TO THE TEMPERANCE REFORM.” 

Sacred History back to the time of Noah, and secular history of date 
earlier than B.C. 2000, give records of drunkenness and its condemnation, 
and all through the historical record, up to date, do we find evidence of the 
prevalence of intemperance, as well as of its recognition as both an evil 
and a sin. We also find that, even from the remotest antiquity, some 
classes of persons and some nations have been forbidden to make any use 
of intoxicants. 

But there seems to be general acquiescence in the assumption that any- 
thing like systematic effort in behalf of temperance reform is of quite 
modern date. Even as to much of effort that, with apparent honesty, has 
been assumed to be representative of temperance reform, experience has 
shown that it was misnamed. The English Beer Act of 1830 was possible 
of enactment only because many public men honestly believed that its effect 
would be the abatement of the evils of intemperance, an expectation doomed 
to sad disappointment, and records of similar experiences, in all parts of 
the civilized world, are numerous, In our own country, during the last 
half century, millions of men and women, who have heartily condemned 
drunkenness, and honestly deplored the evils of intemperance, have not even 
suspected themselves of being Temperance Reformers, and other millions, 
who have at times mistaken their non-defence of the liquor iniquity for an 
interest in its suppression, have been, and are, very modest about claiming 
any of the reformer’s responsibilities, 

The experiences of the past, and a study of present aspects, seem to 
justify the declaration that the Temperance Reform of to-day is represented, 
not by sentiment, however wise, but by active, aggressive force, and that, in 
its form of asserting itself, it must recognize and deal with cause as well as 
effect. It has not reached a position that commands a majority approval, 
and, for the present, it must be content to be represented in a minority, pre- 
cisely as has been, for a time, every true reform of which we have any 
record. It could increase its present popularity by diluting its principles, 
but it would thereby prepare for its own burial. Its chances for life and 
growth are in proportion to its aggressive force. 
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I therefore define “ The Temperance Reform” of to-day as unqualified 
antagonism to drunkenness and intemperance, as well as to all suppresstble 
agencies that produce those conditions. \ believe this definition to be 
thoroughly just, and therefore base thereon my consideration of the subject 
under discussion. 

It will be well to keep in mind the truth that the earnest Temperance 
Reformer must not expect for his toil any early recompense in either wealth, 
social popularity, or official position, but, on the contrary, considerable sacri- 
fice of his convenience and comfort is inevitable. As in the case of Deme- 
trius of old, the conservative silversmith of Ephesus, whose craft “brought 
no small gain to the craftsmen,” and who gave as an honest reason for op- 
posing Paul and his missionaries, that “ by this craft we have our wealth,” so 
other sources of great gain, direct and indirect, are similarly to be disturbed 
by the Temperance Reformer, and he whose god is either popularity or un- 
scrupulous gain will not be found at the front in the line of the temperance 
battle, or anywhere else where sacrifice in behalf of principle is inevitable. 

While the same considerations are valid as to all moral and social 
reforms, the conditions are widely different as to so-called political reforms, 
One is equally liable to secure fame, popularity, wealth, or votes on either 
side of such questions as Tariff Reform, Currency Reform, Civil Service 
Reform vs. Party rewards, or Free vs. Restricted Coinage. He may espouse 
either side of either of these questions without risk of social or political 
ostracism, and, if he be a newspaper publisher, without any fear of material 
reduction of his circulation, 

In considering The Relation of the Press to the Temperance Reform, I 
accept current use of terms in assuming that the newspaper press is referred 
to. I employ the term “newspaper” according to popular usage, while 
realizing that I am therein liable to violate rigid distinctions as between 
newspapers and other periodicals. Under the general title of “the news- 
paper press ”’ are included three classes, to one or the other of which all of 
the newspapers of to-day may properly be assigned. I, of course, omit from 
this classification the many able publications devoted exclusively to Art, 
Science, or Literature, and those devoted to special interests of commerce 
or finance, because they make no assumption of interest, Zvo or con, out- 
side of the specialty of each, 

In the first class, I name such publications as The Union Szgnal, The 
National Temperance Advocate, The Votce,and some scores of coadjutors 
devoted expressly to the Temperance Reform. Their thorough helpfulness 
to that reform cannot be doubted by any one. 

In the second class, I name the religious press, devoted to the support of 
Christian and moral effort, with differing views of method in Temperance 
Reform, but almost unanimously favoring the reform itself, and therefore 
helpful. 

There remains the third class, of immense power and influence, the daily 
newspaper with its weekly reprints of news and editorial matter, and it is to 
this class that I am to direct my examination, Its dominant strength is, of 
course, in the great cities, and the city press may fairly be regarded as 
representative of the tone and influence of the whole class, with, of course, 
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the usual, but modest, reservation as to exceptions. My illustrations are 
mainly from the American press, because my familiarity is chiefly with that 
class, although I am confident that, in the issue under consideration, general 
harmeny of influence is international, and that, in all of the leading com- 
mercial cities of the world, newspaper conditions, in their relation to Tem- 
perance Reform, are not materially at variance with those mens in our 
own country. 

It seems to me superfluous to discuss any proposition as to the general 
power and influence of the newspaper press of to-day as compared with that 
of any other period, and I assume, without argument, that such influence, 
for better or for worse, was never so potent as to-day. 

The immense influence of the American newspaper of 1893 forbids the 
patriotic citizen to close his eyes to its conditions as they exist. The power 
of such an agency over the morals and the judgment of the people is beyond 
computation or estimate. It has immense power to upbuild true citizen- 
ship, but, unhappily, it has even greater power to debase, degrade, and 
defile manhood. If it grovels for favor, and panders to any cravings tor 
uncleanness, its opportunity for debauchment increases in proportion with 
its diligence in publishing such news of the day as both good and bad men 
alike seek. 

I am to consider the relation of the daily newspaper press to “‘ The Tem- 
perance Reform,” according to the evidence available to me, and to present 
my conclusions thereon, and as I have neither the right nor the desire to sit 
in judgment, my statements may be very simple in their form. I have 
studied the question long and earnestly, and have tried to do it impartially, 
and am forced to the conclusions: Ist, that the Temperance Reform has no 
single antagonist so effective as is the dominant daily press of to-day ; 2d, 
that the power of such 1ntagonistic influence has been greatly intensified 
during the last decade; and 3d, that the outlook for any early improvement 
is most disheartening to temperance reformers. 

Whether the reasons for these conditions, so discouraging to every type 
of moral reform, supply any measure of justification, is not within my prov- 
ince, but it seems like simple justice to give at least partial consideration to 
some of these reasons, 

As illustrative of the changed conditions of the American newspaper 
during the last half century, we may profitably refer to the early days of the 
New York Zyzbune under Horace Greeley, the New York Courzer and En- 
guzrer under James Watson Webb, the Boston Adverdéser under Nathan 

Hale, the Boston Cowrzer under Joseph T. Buckingham, and other equally 
notable and worthy publications. As compilations of news, these were mere 
pigmies as compared with the newspapers of to-day, but their editorial 
utterances represented both power and purpose, whatever their literary 
standard. It would be unjust to assume that these leaders were indifferent 
to financial success, but their faith in their convictions was such that they 
did not fear to rest their hopes of success thereon. They fought to pop- 
ularize their convictions, instead of making themselves subservient to 
what they supposed to be representative of current opinion, The editorial- 
chair dictated to the counting-room, instead of being controlled by it. 
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The city newspaper of to-day, as compared with that of 1850, shows 
enormous growth inevery department, as well as practical reconstruction 
in method and purpose, and this change unhappily brings it into a position 
not helpful to any moral reform until after that reform has so far fought its 
battle as to promise to be popular. It occupies the position of a purely 
commercial enterprise as completely as does either a cotton-mill or a dis- 
tillery. If it honestly declares this position, so plainly that its readers will 
not be deceived, it is precisely as exempt from criticism as is the cotton-mill 
or the distillery. If it should daily declare upon its editorial page that 
whatever appears thereon under the guise of opinion represents only the 
dictates of commercial expediency, it would, in large measure, avert impu- 
tations of dishonesty. If it should say, plainly, that its attitude toward 
public opinion is to follow, rather than to lead or instruct, and that it has 
no controlling or guiding influence other than as to how it may sell the 
most papers, it would thereby entitle itself to a claim of sincerity, whatever 
might be thought of its bravery, If it should say, “ We can give no sup- 
port to moral reform until after that reform becomes popular,” the state- 
ment would seem to be in harmony with its actual influence, however at 
variance with much of its rhetoric. But the newspaper which has no stand- 
ards of principle other than such as are in harmony with a swelling bank 
account is inevitably the enemy of Temperance Reform, because the chief 
adversary of that reform carries a much more plethoric purse than does the 
defender of the home and a pure citizenship. 

As a Temperance Reformer, I make no claim upon the press except for 
fair play, and when that mighty agency for good or ill shall say frankly, 
“We have no principles other than for our own revenue only,” T shall com- 
mend its frankness, and shall insist that the moral reform forces of the 
country ought to accept existing conditions and adapt their methods of 
work thereto. I should even then insist that press treatment of any moral 
reform should be estimated at a period of activity, when vital issues as to 
that reform are before the people. Reformers have become sadly familiar 
with platitudes about moral principle in one column of a newspaper, and 
bitter antagonism to every earnest method for promoting that principle in 
another column of the same paper, and they find it to be a duty to cau- 
tion honest readers against being deceived by such practices. 

There are very few among the daily newspapers that do not occasionally, 
and in a very general way, indicate a kind of conviction that the Temper- 
ance Reformer is right in his purpose, but there are still fewer that fail, at 
crucial times, to give their actual influence as desired by the leaders of the 
liquor forces, whatever may be the impelling influences thereto. 

The attitude of the daily press in the battles for Constitutional Prohibition 
during the last ten years is matter of record. That most of the prominent 
papers in Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island received enor- 
mous sums of money in 1889, in many cases far in excess of usual advertis- 
ing rates, for the publication of statements about prohibition well known to 
be untrue, and that their so-called editorials, by whomever written, were 
greatly in harmony with such advertising matter, does not admit of doubt, 
because the record is available to every one, 
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The present power of the daily newspaper to hinder all social and moral 
reform is stupendous, because its great present merit in literary and news 
departments has made its daily presence a seeming necessity to every intel- 
ligent man and family. 

The capital necessarily employed in the production of the metropolitan 
daily newspaper of to-day is so large, and so much Of its possible revenue is 
derivable from the forces of iniquity, that successful competition through 
daily newspapers directed by moral reform forces seems, at present, im- 
possible. An eminent member of the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has recently lectured in Boston on “The Newspaper.” He 
therein portrayed most vividly the perils to good citizenship inevitable under 
the present newspaper system, and declared the need of a newspaper so 
liberally endowed that its absolute independence as an educational agency 
could be as fully maintained as that of a college. A complete news-bulletin 
of the world could thereby be established, giving, with absolute impartiality, 
the records of fact as to markets, crops, labor, and social, religious, and 
political agitation, all unprejudiced by the wiles of speculators, whether 
financial or political. Whether or not such a scheme must, at present, be 
regarded as chimerical, its presentation is representative of a conviction 
that all of the agencies of public education, as one of the foundation-stones 
of our civilization, are of such importance as to call for vigilant watchful- 
ness of their purity. 

I do not claim the ability to prescribe a panacea for the evils and perils 
I have described, and, happily for me, no claim therefor is made upon me. 
I can only hope that if, on examination, my conclusions shall seem to be 
well founded, my effort may stimulate temperance reformers to a more 
energetic use of the-implements actually at their command, rather than to 
indulge the vain expect. tion of any considerable early help from the daily 
newspaper press. That agency, for its own purposes, manages its own 
affairs in its own way. Unhappily that way is, to-day, greatly divergent 
from that of the Temperance Reformer. 
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TEMPERANCE RESTAURANTS AND COF- 
FEE HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY JOSEPH BENTLEY, HON. SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
COFFEE TAVERN ASSOCIATION, BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 


" 

CoFFEE Houses in London were noted institutions in the early part of 
last century as places where poets, wits, and men of letters met. Sad was 
their later degeneracy, till at last the Coffee House became the synonym of 
sloppy uninvitingness. There was practically no provision made for the 
new class of citizens born of the great temperance movement which com- 
menced some sixty years ago, nor for the still greater non-abstaining sec- 
tion of the community which, as experience has proved, preferred temper- 
ance refreshment houses. 

A new era dawned twenty years ago, when an earnest philanthropist of 
Bristol, Mr. Simon Short—goaded by the refusal of a publican to supply tea 
and cocoa to the navvies employed in the construction of a new railway— 
opened a wooden erection for the sale of temperance beverages and refresh- 
ments. This was really the seed from which has sprung the mighty growth 
of the Coffee Tavern movement in Great Britain. Success was marked and 
immediate, and the good work extended in Bristol. .The next develop- 
ment was at Liverpool, where, at the close of one of Messrs. Sankey and 
Moody’s great missions, Rev. Charles Garrett proposed as one means of 
conserving results, that something should be done to keep the army of dock 
labourers out of the public-houses, to which they were driven for food and 
shelter. There, as in all other parts of the country, as. Lord Derby subse- 
quently said in opening a Cocoa House, “ Up to that time there had been 
no local option,” 

Mr. Short’s successful experiment was remembered ; he was sent for and 
commenced the work in Liverpool, first on the dock sides for the labourers, 
then in the city for clerks and others, till at the present time it is carried on 
by the Liverpool Company in 64 houses, having an annual turnover of 
£80,000, 

Other great centres of population rapidly followed the example, till now 
there is scarcely a city or town without its modern, clean, inviting Coffee 
Taverns, while many villages find them useful in supplying a much-needed 
centre of social life. 

In the great-rush of imitation which the success of Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, etc., attracted, the same results did not uniformly follow. Many blun- 
ders were made, most notably in London. Too much money was available 
in some places, causing reckless expenditure, too much condescending 
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patronage and interference by wealthy and well-meaning, but inexperienced 
friends; too much display of good mottoes on the walls and bad tea in 
the urns; too little thought, control, comparison, check, conscience, tem- 
perance motive, and common sense. All this resulted in failure in many 
instances, but now, profiting by the teaching of experience, the movement 
is well manned and managed, and in the main is attended with steady pros- 
perity, as a rule, succeeding wherever it deserves to do so. 

Its rapid growth may be judged by the amount of capital which it is esti- 
mated is invested in Coffee Houses, Temperance Restaurants, and Hotels in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The sum probably exceeds two millions of 
pounds. sterling, the number of establishments 7,000, and the persons 
directly employed 56,000. 

The work is mainly carried on by Joint Stock Companies incorporated 
on the limited liability principle, and managed by Directors of high char- 
acter, representing all sections of society, politics, and religion. Most of 
these companies pay a uniform dividend of ten per cent. per annum on the 
invested capital, besides making ample provision for repairs, renewals, and 
depreciation ; in many cases also setting apart a substantial sum out of the 
profits to be divided among the employees as bonus. The average divi- 
dend paid, as far as can be ascertained, has been about eight per cent. The 
financial position of most of the larger companies is regarded as solid as 
that of banks; their shares rank with railway stock, and often fetch abnor- 
mal premiums. 

The principal Companies, together with many private owners of Coffee 
Taverns, are united in an organisation under the title of the National Coffee 
Tavern Association, which meets annually in a Movable Conference, its 
business being managed in the interim by a representative Executive. 

With such results as have been indicated imitations and offshoots are in- 
evitable—some good, others far from creditable. One vast concern in Lon- 
don (of quite a different origin) never paid a dividend to its shareholders 
till its shops were made into tea-rooms and cafés on the Coffee Tavern 
lines. Now the company pays an enormous dividend and well ministers to 
the requirements of the metropolis. 

Let us examine some of the main principles on which the movement is 
based. First of all its promoters recognise the public-house as a necessity 
of civilization, but they reject the intoxicating liquor with which it has be- 
come identified as an unnecessary accompaniment. In the ideal Coffee 
Tavern all that is good in the best public-house is retained; it is simply 
minus the pernicious drink and its evil associations. The aim is not simply 
to provide Temperance Eating-houses, places where meals can be had 
without intoxicants—but public-houses ministering to all the legitimate 
social needs of the community ; not confining its provisions to one sex only, 
for in every well-arranged Coffee Tavern accommodation is set apart for the 
exclusive use of ladies. 

Evening attractions are made a special study. Newspapers and period- 
icals are on the tables, a piano is a requisite piece of furniture, in some 
cases concerts, entertainments, and debates are arranged. Games of skill, 
such as chess, draughts, and billiards, are provided and eneouraged, for 
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here they can be practised apart from drink, gambling, profanity, and bad 
company, with which*they are too often associated elsewhere. 

One of the main and distinguishing features of this enterprise is, that it 
aims at commercial success; though essentially an outcome and an ex- 
pression of philanthropy in its conception and motive, it is recognised asa 
cardinal principle that it must not depend for its support upon the donations 
of the benevolent, as at least one well-meant effort which preceded it did, 
and because of it failed. It must be conducted, and stand or fall, on busi- 
ness lines. In no other way can it hope to secure permanency for itself or 
maintain the proper spirit of independence on the part of those whom it 
serves. Benevolence and business do not usually mix well in practice. The 
philanthropic aspect of the movement is in its underlying motive; in the 
services rendered by judicious men of position and influence in directing its 
concerns, either without fees or with remuneration on the scale of a simple 
acknowledgment, and in the enthusiasm and geniality put into their labours 
by the workers, which it is impossible for wages to purchase. 

The double axiom on which the business is worked is that the customer 
must pay for what he gets and get what he pays for. 

Another working principle is that the Coffee Tavern must make it as 
easy and as cheap to get a cup of tea or other temperance beverage as it is 
to get a glass of beer, and it must be served as well and as quickly. In 
carrying out this principle it necessarily involves the selection of convenient 
positions for the Temperance Tavern. It has been found to be simply 
courting failure to put them in side streets and blind alleys. The most suc- 
cessful are usually found at prominent corners of main thoroughfares. A 
good rule for guidance was early found to be that wherever a position 
would be regarded as a capital site for a dram-shop'4t would be a first-class 
stand for a Coffee Tavern, Rent has been by no means a primary considera- 
tion. 

In some cases Taverns have been most successfully planted opposite the 
gates of large factories, in or near public markets, theatres, and railway 
stations ; in short, wherever business or pleasure cause large concourses of 
people to assemble or pass, there have the model public-houses found con- 
genial environment. The light of the Coffee Tavern is not hid under a 
bushel, it is generally well “signed” and decorated. Occasionally the 
saloon is imitated in this respect with more display than good taste; adver- 
tising in the shape of mural literature, handbills and newspaper paragraphs 
are freely used. 

In order to give good value many of the companies and large owners 
manufacture their bread, pastry, aerated waters, etc., and are thus enabled 
to give to the public the most part of the middleman’s profit, besides secur- 
ing superior quality and greater uniformity. 

It has been found well to aim high as well as low, that is, to provide for 
the merchant, the clerk, the artisan, and the shoeblack—not usually, 
however, in the same building. Some of the most notable successes have 
been achieved in places where all classes have thus been catered for. While 
that course appears to be most commendable, it must be understood that 
its exponents have found that higher-class catering involves greater risk, 
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often less profit, and needs a more varied experience and watchful manage- 
ment. There are some well-known firms, in London and elsewhere, which 
have marvellously prospered, though they have rigidly confined themselves 
to supplying the wants of the artisan class only. 

In the earlier days of the movement it was thought undesirable to supply 
anything except temperance beverages and light refreshments, but it was 
soon discovered in the more populous places where many people live out- 
side the busy towns in which they do business, that they required substan- 

_tial food during the day, hence the necessity was soon demonstrated that 

_ Coffee Taverns should be also Temperance Restaurants. Experience soon 
showed that variety in the bill of fare was in many instances a condition of 
success, Customers naturally got weary of the same little round of dishes, 
therefore wise management has sought to provide variety and occasional 
novelty, in fact to enable those who prefer to lunch and dine without in- 
toxicants to have as great a variety of food, as well cooked and served, as it 
would be possible to get in the other kind of establishment. Many of the 
new restaurants make a specialty of providing various kinds of vegetables 
and stewed fruits for the particular requirements of vegetarians. 

The workingman has not been left out in Coffee Tavern dining arrange- 
ments. In most of the large towns a substantial and wholesome three- 
course dinner, consisting of soup, meat-pie or pudding, and sweet pudding, 
is supplied for 5d. 

What is called “ out-door”’ trade is encouraged ; customers bringing their 
own vessels get tea, coffee, cocoa, or soup, at Id per pint. A large trade is 
often done in poor districts. 

The publican’s monopoly of supplying refreshments at galas and other 
outside gatherings, ball parties, etc., is not left unchallenged. A number 
of Coffee Tavern comp. nies and proprietors do a considerable business in 
this direction, thus carrying the battle directly into the opposite camp. 

A fair proportion of those engaged in directing the movement now pro- 
vide sleeping accommodation in connection with their Taverns, Some of 
these hotels rank among the best in the country, the “Cobden ” at Bir- 
mingham, with its world-wide reputation, standing at the head of the 
list. 

The results of the Coffee Tavern movement in the United Kingdom are 
difficult to tabulate, its influence operating mainly in the preventative direc- 
tion. 

It is undoubtedly a most important auxiliary to Temperance work. It is 
the Army Service and Ambulance Corps of the teetotal forces. 

Seeing that a large proportion of the customers are non-abstainers it 
would simply drive them away and defeat the object to make the Coffee 
Tavern the medium for propagating the temperance and religious views of 
the proprietors. The movement has not been identified directly with any 
temperance organisation. At the same time a vast amount of unobtrusive 
temperance work is done in the Taverns. It is usual to secure employees 
who are themselves total abstainers, especially the House Manager, who 
has abundant opportunity of quietly speaking a seasonable word as occasion 
offers. It is generally understood without being ostentatiously advertised, 
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that a Coffee Tavern is a place where a pledge-form may be had anda 
word of sympathy gotawith it. 

The Coffee Tavern organisation is a direct aid to the Temperance cause, 
because it provides a refuge for the reformed drunkard, and is a tower of 
safety to the young of both sexes. It is not only the public-house of the ever 
growing army of Temperance, but it furnishes an alternative to the drink- 
shop for the vast mass of people who claim to be strictly moderate in the 
use of alcohol, which class was formerly thrust into the beer-shop for its 
social pleasures and business gatherings. 

Coffee Taverns are now very largely used by friendly societies, clubs, 
committees, cyclists, etc., who can now hold their meetings apart from the 
seductive influence of alcoholic liquors. 

The question will probably and properly be asked, What effect has the 
movement had upon the drunkenness of the large centres of population? 
The following figures compiled from official sources relating to Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Bradford, eloquently speak for themselves in answer to 
the question. Let it, however, be clearly understood, it is not claimed that 
the wonderful improvement has been solely caused by the introduction of 
Coffee Taverns. Many other ameliorative influences have been at work; 
ours has been only one, though a principal factor in producing the results, 


a Total Re- 
No. of | proceeded | Popula- MM IAB tc. oe 
Vear. Li : ; Coffee Annum 
icenses.| against for tion. T C 
Diantae: averns.| of Coffee 
Taverns. 
MESS. 
First 
Liverpool...| 1875 2,359 21,694 508,261 | opened 
1892 2,196 9,005 517,951 64 £79,242 
First 
Birmingham.| 1876 1,839 2,296 343,787 | opened 
1892 2,363 2,689 478, 116* Ig £42,000 
First 
Bradford....| 1878 ni Ley 633 185,088 | opened 
1892 903 344 216,36 32 £41,206 


The coincidence at least is very remarkable that drunkenness reached its 
maximum about the time when Coffee Taverns were introduced, and the 
decline of drunkenness throughout the entire country has been steady, 
continuous, and considerable year by year since. 

If these figures may be regarded as an index for the United Kingdom it 
will be seen how enormous is even the tabulated good in the production 
of which this movement has taken no inconsiderable part. 

One of the police authorities of Liverpool giving evidence before a Com- 
mission of the House of Lords some years after the Coffee Taverns had been 


*In 1891 the area of the city was increased from 8,400 acres to 12,355 acres. 
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started there, stated that drunken convictions had decreased 30 per cent., 
and gave it as his opinion that this was principally due to the operation of 
the Cocoa House movement. 

In 1887 the Chief Constable and Divisional Police Superintendents of 
Birmingham gave the following as their unanimous opinion: “That the 
Coffee Houses have been productive of much good and have considerably 
diminished the drinking habits of the people. Before the movement began 
those (and there is a considerable number in Birmingham) who were un- 
able to go home to their midday meals were almost driven into public- 
houses, but now a majority of them are found in the Coffee Houses; and at 
night many, who would otherwise have been drinking in the public-houses, 
are found sfending their evenings in the Coffee Houses, and are well con- 
ducted.” 

Mr. Robert Rae, of the National Temperance League, also wrote: “I 
am thoroughly satisfied that the movement has been of immense service in 
promoting temperance and preventing drunkenness.” 

The leaders of this great work in the United Kingdom do not seek to 
make it a close corporation, but having proved its beneficial influence they 
seek to spread it wherever such work is needed. 

Applications have frequently been received from America for information, 
and it has always been most readily and cheerfully given. We do not 
know how much has been done in adapting, probably improving and carry- 
ing out the system in the United States, but we are hoping to learn that 
much has already been accomplished. 

One feature of the true philanthropy of the movement is shown in the 
anxiety of those most prominently identified with it to plant it out. If 
properly put down in suitable soil and favouring conditions it will grow of 
itself. 

Surely no soil or conditions are more favourable than those found in the 
United States, the home of prohibition (and the more that principle prevails 
the greater the need of our drinkless public-houses). 

The country where temperance principles find their widest acceptance 
and most practical application is the country where the Coffee Tavern 
movement in some form or other will eventually find its greatest develop- 
ment. 

Our advice to American friends is to come and see our system in opera- 
tion for themselves; the next best thing to that is, take advantage of the 
presence of a score of the old country’s leading practical workers in the 
movement who are ready to impart all the needful information in the hope 
that America will be assisted to adapt to the peculiar requirements of its 
own people and conditions a movement which has proved so beneficial 
among the people of the same race on the other side of the Atlantic, 
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BY CHARLES R. DRYSDALE, M.D., SENIOR PHYSICIAN TO 
THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL OF LONDON, sa” bieanest oe 


ALTHOUGH much has been written about the Diseases produced by 
alcoholic beverages, I think it can scarcely be said that there is any 
unanimous opinion as to the utility or non-utility of such drinks when 
used either as medicines or as articles of daily consumption in health. In 
London, at any rate, and throughout the United Kingdom in general, there 
are to be found at this moment many distinguished members of the medical 
profession who, both by precept and example, favor the use of alcohol in 
daily life, and still employ it liberally in the treatment of a host of diseases. 
On the other hand, owing to the writings of Dr. Magnus Huss, of Sweden, 
Dr. Lancereaux, of Paris, and Drs. B. W. Richardson, Norman Kerr, and 
others in England, there is a growing number of practitioners who are 
more and more sceptical as to the value of alcohol as an article of diet, or 
even as a very important therapeutic agent. Under these circumstances, 
it is perhaps permissible to have recourse to the numerical method; and to 
attempt to test by experiments what is the effect of the use of alcohol on 
healthy persons as disclosed by the records of Insurance Societies. A 
very unfortunate attempt was made in this direction by a committee of the 
British Medical Association in 1888 (wzde British Medical Fournal, June 22. 
1888), which resulted in its being found by inquiries from private practi- 
tioners in England that total abstainers from alcohol had an average age 
at death of 51 years 80 days; whilst the other classes of moderate and 
immoderate drinkers had a higher age at death. The fallacy of this piece 
of statistics was apparent, of course, to all actuaries or mathematicians; 
since it was clear that, similarly, if the age at death of school-boys were 
compared with that of professional men, it would appear that school-boys 
had a lower age at death than professionalists, 

But many innocent people were deceived by this silly Report, which should 
never have been allowed to emanate from a learned Society; and the glad 
tidings for publicans and lovers of alcoholic beverages were circulated far 
and wide throughout all civilized states. They even reached Australia, and 
imposed upon an able statistician, Mr. Hayter, who, on the strength of 
this Report, urged that, although strict moderation in the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks was favorable to longevity, total abstinence was not so. I 
propose, then, to examine by the correct method of the actuary what is the 
real truth in this very important question. 
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In the first place, then, we find Dr. Ogle, in Table T. of the 45th Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General for England, after informing us that the 
average mortality of all males being taken at 1,000, that of the clergy 
amounted to 556; whilst innkeepers, publicans, and beer-sellers had a 
mortality of 1.521, brewers of 1.362, and public-house and hotel servants 
of 2.005, adding: “‘ The mortality of men directly concerned in the liquor 
trade is appalling.’”” Again, in the Report of the Scottish Amicable Life 
Assurance Society of 1876, it was shown that the mortality among males 
occupied in inns and public-houses was 68 per cent. in excess of the Healthy 
Males Table; and Mr. F. J. Neison mentioned, in 1857 (“ Contributions to 
Vital Statistics”), that, whilst the deaths in England and Wales in a given 
number of the population would be 110.2, the number of intemperate 
persons dying in an equal population was 357. He adds: “ Throughout 
the whole range of the table it will be seen that the rate of mortality is 
frightfully high, and unequalled by the result of any other series of obser- 
vations made in any class of the population of this country.” Thus the 
expectation of life at the ages of 20, 30, 40, 50, and 60 years, in the general 
population of England and Wales, being about 44, 36, 28, 21, and 14 years 
respectively, in persons of intemperate habits at similar ages the figures 
were only, 15, 13, 16, I1, and 9 years in round numbers, showing how 
gravely intemperance affects longevity. Dr. Grindrod, in his work named 
“ Bacchus,” published in 1839, stated that Mr. Walkly, then coroner for 
Central Middlesex, had said that drunkenness was the cause of more than 
half the inquests among adults in his district in London. 

Mr. Thomas Wallace, in a paper read before the Actuarial Society of 
Edinburgh in 1888, showed that the rate of mortality among the licensed 
grocers, hotel-keepers, and publicans was very large. Thus, at the age of 
25 to 34 in these three classes, the death-rates were 15, 17, and 19; between 
35 and 44 the figures were 13, 10, 28; between 45 and 54 the death-rates 
were 18, 29, and 28, and so on, showing very high death-rates in the two 

last-named classes, who are so tempted in their daily dealings with alcoholic 
. liquors, 

Of course, all medical men of any experience in hospitals, or in private 
practice, are well aware of the enormous evils caused by the immoderate 
useof alcoholic fluids. Indeed, Dr. Lancereaux, of Paris, calculated that, 
in 1865, one death in twenty in the Parisian hospitals was due to alcoholic 
excess. In London, we have no similar hospital statistics available; but 
it was calculated by Dr. Norman Kerr and Dr. Richardson, as a result of 
some inquiries made. by the Harveian Medical Society of London, that 
about one thousand deaths a week in the United Kingdom are due to 
diseases traceable to alcoholic excess. The statistics of the northern part 
of France give a lamentable. picture of the destruction of life caused by 
the use of spirits, and also its effect on the occurrence of insanity. From 
a table drawn up by a late French commission, it was assigned as a cause 
of insanity in 20 per cent. of the cases in the lunatic asylums of Premontré, 
and of_no less than 40.34 per cent. of the cases of insanity in Quatre-Mares 
Asylum in the Department of Finisterre. They give similar statistics as 
to the effects of intemperance in Germany, Denmark, Holland, and Swit- 
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zerland. Before the r1th céntury, when the discovery of “brandt-wein,” 
or spirits, was madegthe evils due to alcoholic intoxication were by no 
means so well marked as they are at present, since wine was always an 
expensive article of consumption, and, therefore, the poorer classes did not 
suffer so much from intoxicants as they do nowadays, But there can be 
little doubt that Horace and other ancient poets who celebrated the joys 
of Bacchus suffered a great deal from their favorite wines. Thus Horace, 
at the age of forty, bids adieu to Venus and her wiles, a result of alcoholic 
indulgence commonly enough witnessed in modern admirers of alcohol. 
But, of late, the progress of the arts has rendered the production of alcohol 
so cheap that the evils of intoxication are now widely spread among the 
least. educated classes; and hence the diseases caused by alcoholic excess 
were never more observable than they are in modern London, Paris, or 
Berlin. 

But the observation is at once made by those who, like Dr. Wilkes, of 
London, are inclined to look upon the moderate use of alcohol as a good 
thing: that these statistics only prove that zz¢emperance is harmful; but 
not that a moderate indulgence in sound wines or beer is likely to be of 
any great danger to longevity. Well; in this question I submit that no 
opinion is of great value. I prefer to see what the records of insurance 
companies have to say about the comparative mortality of total abstainers 
and non-abstainers from alcohol. To show, indeed, how little we can 
trust to the mere opinions of even the ablest medical men in this matter, I 
would refer to the history of the foundation of a London Assurance Com- 
pany, the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident Institution. 
In the year 1840 the Chairman of that excellent institution, Mr. Robert 
Warner, who was a total abstainer from alcoholic drinks, being anxious to 
insure his life, was told by the then existing insurance companies that, as 
he took no stimulants, his life was a bad one; and that he could not be 
insured, or, if so, that he must pay lo percent. more as a premium. That 
rejection of Mr. Warner was based on the medical opinion of 1840 in 
London, which dominated the whole of the United Kingdom. Mr, War 
ner, being strong-minded enough to think for himself in this matter, 
founded the society above referred to. Well! since the year 1866, an 
experiment has been made in that Insurance Company by insuring total 
abstainers, and non-abstainers from alcohol, in distinct sections, with the 
following result: In the 24 years included between 1866 and 1889 the 
Temperance Section, which had expected claims amounting to 4,542 for 
£983,307, had only 3,198 actual claims for £664,832; whilst the General 
Section had 6,894 expected claims for £1,428,671, and actual claims for 
6,645 for £1,371,525. It will thus be seen that the actual claims in the 
Temperance Section, if calculated on policies, are about 70 per cent. of the 
“‘ Expected,” while in the General Section they are about 96 per cent. of the 
“Expected.” Calculated on the “Sums Assured,” the percentages are 
very similar. Unless, then, some unforeseen objection can be made, it 
would appear that these figures clearly prove that total abstainers from 
alcohol have a far greater chance of longevity than non-abstainers, This 
is the correct actuarial method of estimating the mortality ; and, as will be 
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seen, leads to a very different result from the statistics published by the 
Committee of the British Medical Association, where the average age at 
death of 122 total abstainers was compared with that of older men, 4,112 
in number. Even in England, total abstinence is quite a recent feature, 
and insurers as yet are, of course, if abstainers, younger men than non- 
abstainers; and if they die must, of course, die at an earlier age than the 
latter. 

The Sceptre Life Association, Limited, of London, has also made the 
experiment of comparing the mortality of abstainers and non-abstainers 
from alcohol. This Insurance Company was established in 1864, to effect 
assurance chiefly upon the lives of religious bodies, as the founders of the 
association believed that a lower rate of mortality prevailed among that 
class of people than among the géneral public, in consequence of their 
more careful habits and quieter mode of life; and, as it was believed that 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks was conducive to longevity, a 
section was formed for total abstainers, with the result that up to the 
present time it has been found that a much lower death-rate prevailed in 
that section than in that for non-abstainers. Mr. Bingham, of the “Scep- 
tre,” has just sent me the latest statistics, from which it appears that in 
the General Section of that Association, between the years 1884 and 1892, 
the Expected Deaths were 913, and the Actual Deaths 716; whilst in the 
Temperance Section the Expected Deaths were 433, and the Actual Deaths 
241. In 1892, in the General Section the Actual claims amounted to 80.67 
per cent. of the “Expected ’”’; whilst in the Temperance Section the Actual 
claims were not 56.06 per cent. of the “Expected.” In this Association 
all the members insured are stated to be of very abstemious habits; so 
that here we have a fair comparison between the death-rate of total ab- 
stainers and strictly moderate drinkers. About 60 per cent. of those 
insured during the last seven years in the “Sceptre” have been total 
abstainers. To show conclusively the fallacy of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation method, Mr. Bingham mentions that 368 persons were insured in 
the Sceptre in the General Section, and their ages at death, added together, 
gave the average figure of 51.3; whilst in the Temperance Section the 
average age at death was only 44.2, because, of course, the Temperance 
Section was composed of far younger persons than the General Section. 
“The Institute of Actuaries’ Healthy Males Mortality Table” was the 
basis on which the expectancy above referred to was ascertained. 

With regard to other English Insurance Companies, Mr. Bowser, of the 
Whittington Life Assurance Company, wrote me some years ago as follows : 
“The mortality of those who abstain from the use of alcoholic liquors 
being less than among ordinary lives, total abstainers are insured in a 
separate section, and have a bonus in proportion to the claims made.” 

Accidents are much more frequent among non-abstainers than among 
abstainers from alcohol. Consequently, the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Accident Assurance Company, Limited, gives an abatement in its premium 
of Io per cent. in the case of all insured who during the past twelve months 
have abstained from alcoholic drinks. 

The London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Insurance Company’s Secretary, 
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Mr. Wilfrid Bowser, mentions in the Prospectus of the Institution that 
“ Assurers who are, total abstainers from alcoholic drinks of one year’s 
standing are insured in a separate section. It being an ascertained fact 
that the rate of mortality of total abstainers is less than of the general 
public, the abstainers derive the entire benefit of the periodical division of 
profits of their superior health and longevity.” He adds: “It is important 
to observe that persons who are the least intemperate are not assured by 
this company upon any terms.” Policy holders in the Accident Depart- 
ment of that office pay a lower premium when they are total abstainers. 
The Accident Insurance Company of London (St. Swithin’s Lane) also 
exacts a lower premium from its total abstaining insurers. Mr. Runz, 
Chairman of the British Empire Mutual Insurance Company, speaking 
recently at an annual meeting of the company, said: ‘“‘ We expected under 
the Temperance Section 24 deaths, whereas the actual deaths were 11.” 
There is another society—the Abstainers and General Insurance Company, 
Limited (Birmingham)—which exacts a lower premium from its abstaining 
members than it does from non-abstainers. 

In the United Kingdom there are several friendly societies of work-people 
which insure total abstainers against sickness and death. These societies 
furnish statistics which are easily compared with those of the two great 
non-abstaining societies—the Ancient Order of Foresters and the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows—since the members are drawn from the same 
class of society. ‘The Independent Order of Rechabites, a total abstaining 
society, was founded in Manchester in £835, to insure in sickness and 
death persons not consuming alcoholic drinks, except in religious ordinances 
or when prescribed by a physician, Mr, Neison’s actuarial statistics of 
that society extended over ten years, and embraced the life histories of 
37,802 members. Mr. Neison found that at all ages from 20 upwards, the 
mortality of the Rechabites was lower than that of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters. Thus, at the age of 30, the death-rate of the Rechabites was 
5, and of the Foresters 8, per 1,000; at 4o, the figures were 6 and 12; at 
50, 11 and 18; at 60, 25 and 33; and at 65, the death-rate of the Rechabites 
was 38, against 49 among the Foresters. At the age of 30, the expectation 
of life among the Rechabites was 40, to 35 among the Foresters; at 40, 
the figures were 31 to 27; at 50, 22 to 19; and at 60, the expectation of 
life for the Rechabites being 13.81, it was 12.46 for the Foresters. A 
similar result was found on comparing the death-rate of the Rechabites 
with that of the Oddfellows, 

The editor of the Sanztary Review, after mentioning these figures, says: , 
“The greater healthiness of the members of abstinent societies is strikingly 
proved by the following figures: Among adult males in England and 
Wales, the mortality per 1,000, between 20 and 25, is 8.33; between 25 
and 35, it is 9.57; and between 35 and 45, 12.48; but in the publicans 
aged 30, it is 13 per 1,000. In the districts from which complete returns 
have been obtained, there were 16,269 Rechabites; of these, 2,630 were 
ill in 1874, the number of weeks of illness amounting to 14,403; while 
the deaths were 120. The percentage of sick during the year was 16.16, 
and the death-rate 7.4 per 1,000, and the number of days illness per mem- 
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ber 6.16. At the same date, the annual mortality among the Foresters 
was 12.68 per 1,000, and mean sickness per member 10.5 days. Making 
then all due allowance for difference of age, there can be no doubt but that 
the Rechabites compare in health and longevity very favorably with non- 
abstaining societies of the working classes. 

There is another total abstaining society, “The Sons of Temperance,” 
said to be the largest of the kind in the world, having about 110,000 adult 
members. The mortality per 1,000 per annum does not exceed 7.5 per 
1,000; and, up to the age of 64, the days of sickness do not exceed 7 per 
annum, whereas in the Foresters and Oddfellows the days of sickness in 
old age rise as high as 8 and 9 weeks in the year. There is a third total 
abstinent society, entitled the “Total Abstinent Sons of the Phcenix.” 
Mr. Crerar, the Secretary, has informed me that the annual death-rate of 
that society does not exceed 7.6 per 1,000. In London, the death-rate of 
the members is stated at 9 per 1,000, against 13.6 per I,000 among the 
London members of the Ancient Order of Foresters, a non-abstaining 
society. Mr. White (‘Does the Use of Alcohol Shorten Life ?’’) remarks 
that the death-rate of the clergy of the English Church is very low, and 
has fallen recently since that body has so greatly adopted Temperance 
principles. But he adds that the “Rechabites” have a lower death-rate 
than the clergy (two-fifths of whom are reported to be abstainers), for 
between the ages of 25 and 45, and 45 and 60, the mortality of the Rechab- 
ites is 4.50 and 13.02, as compared with the clergy (4.64 and 15.93). 

It would appear from this examination of the Statistics of the Insurance 
Companies and Societies which I have referred to, that total abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic drinks is not only perfectly safe to the average 
citizen, but even very important, as contributing to the warding off sickness 
and early death; and, consequently, to the correct performance of his 
duties as a member cf a civilized community, each of whom is expected to 
pay for his maintenance by being of some service to his neighbours, I 
have indeed often been greatly puzzled to account for the fact, that so 
many able medical practitioners both partake of alcoholic drinks and 
recommend them to their friends. For my own part, my professional 
experience has shown me that one of the most common causes of chronic 
sickness and death is the daily use of beer, wine, or spirits. Diseases of 
the stomach, liver, lungs, heart, brain, and nervous system, gout, and 
affections of the kidney and urinary organs, are surely sufficient to explain 
the statistics of the “ Rechabites”” and other Total Abstinent Societies, 
In conclusion, I would beg to endorse the words of a late much-honored 
London physician, Sir W. Gull, and say with him: ‘From my experience, 
‘alcohol is the most destructive agent that we are aware of in this country. 
I would like to say that a very large number of people in society are dying 
day by day poisoned by alcohol, but not supposed to be poisoned by it.” 


THE PREVENTION OF THE DEMORALIZA- 
TION OF THE NATIVE RACES BY THE 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


BY REV. J. GRANT MILLS, OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


I HAVE the honour of submitting to this World’s Temperance Congress 
those parts of the General Act of the Brussels Conference which relate to 
the liquor traffic in Africa. All the Powers have given their adhesion to 
the General Act, which came into operation on April 2d of this year. The 
results are most satisfactory and encouraging, and are due, in great meas- 
ure, to the hearty co-operation and influence of the International Com- 
mittee, which was formed at Zurich in 1887, chiefly through the energy of 
Professor Forel. The Act which has been now ratified by the Powers is 
one of the most far-reaching measures ever enacted, and, as I shall point 
out, forms a new departure in international law. 

Article XC. of the Act defines a zone extending between 20° north lati- 
tude and 22° south latitude, and from the Atlantic Ocean on the west to 
the Indian Ocean on the east, including the adjacent islands, as far as 100 
sea miles from the sea coast, as a region within which the liquor traffic 
shall be dealt with by international agreement. The territory thus legis- 
ated for lies between a line north of the Equator drawn from a point mid- 
way between Cape Blanco and Cape Mirek on the west coast, through the 
Sahara and Nubia to the opposite point on the east, a little north of Suakim, 
and another line parallel to it, south of the Equator, passing outside of the 
northern frontier of the Transvaal. 

Some idea of the vastness of this territory may be gathered from the fact 
that its length is in round numbers 3,000 miles, and its greatest breadth 
about 4,600, and its least breadth about 1,500 miles, z. ¢., a territory about 
five times longer than England and Scotland, about six times broader than 
England at her greatest breadth, and about five times broader in its least 
breadth than England at her greatest breadth, or to put it another way, the 
zone occupies something like one-fifth of the globe. 

For the whole of this vast area in Africa, the following most stringent 
regulations have been agreed to by the Powers: 

A. Absolute prohibition (Art. XCI.) both as regards the importation into 
and manufacture of spirits in those parts of the zone 

(a) Where the trade has not yet penetrated ; 

(2) Where the religious belief of the people is against it, even if the trade 
has already penetrated there. This prohibition is most important, for the 
Powers having protectorates or possessions are now bound to prohibit the 
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entrance of liquor into such districts, even though the trade may have pre- 
viously reached there. Prohibition, notwithstanding-commercial treaties, 
is thus decreed over the whole of that enormous block of Africa, north of 
the Fquator, where Mohammedanism is the prevailing belief, and where the 
belief of the people makes it wrong for spirits to be used. For exanple, in 
Nupé, into which country the trade has begun to penetrate, but where the 
use of spirits is against the belief of the people, as Mohammedans, by the 
Brussels Act it is obligatory on the protecting Power to prohibit the import. 
In any country, part of which only is included in the zone, there can be 
absolute prohibition for the whole of the country, if there is independent 
power. 

B. Toleration of an existing spirit trade with compulsory duty. Along 
the coast where the trade already exists, and has taken deep root, it was 
found impossible to prohibit it. Although it was found impossible to legis- 
late as severely as for the interior, a #zuzmum duty has been imposed, and 
thus the principle of a duty—though a small one—has been established. 
The Powers may put on as much more as they like, but they are bound to 
put on this minimum duty. In the interior where the trade has penetrated, 
and where the religious belief of the people is not against it, this duty must 
likewise be imposed. At Lagos, where the British Crown Colony is sand- 
wiched in between the German and French colonies, there has been a duty 
for some time, but now both the French and Germans will be bound to put 
on a tax, 

Not only has the principle of a duty been established, but the impost now 
fixed is to be revised after three years with a view to raising it. At the end 
of the sixth year the duty shall he submitted for revision, taking as a basis 
the average results produced by these tariffs for the purpose of fixing, it 
possible, a minimum duty for the whole extent of the zone where the prohi- 
bition referred to above (under A) is not in force (Art. XCIL.). 

C. Another important feature of the Act is, that under Art. XCI. each 
Power is bound to declare within six months what part of their possessions 
is already infected by the liquor traffic, and those parts into which the trade 
has not yet penetrated. Thus, for example, the British Government will 
have to declare what part of Sierra Leone has been infected—the same in 
respect to Lagos and the Oil Rivers District, the Niger and Nyassaland. 
In like manner the French Government will have to make the same declara- 
tions with respect to Senegambia, and the German Government with re- 
spect to the Cameroons and their possessions in East Africa. 

D. Under Art. XCV. the Powers are bound to communicate to each 
other, through the International Office at Brussels, information relating to 
the traffic in alcoholic liquors in their respective territories, thus giving to 
the world full information on the liquor traffic in Africa. 

As already mentioned, the Act is a new departure in international law, 
sweeping away the old idea that a protecting Power is not responsible to 
third parties for the government of its protectorates. No Power in Africa 
can now escape its responsibility of control over a territory within the oper- 
ation of the Act, by simply stating that it is a protectorate which is there 
exercised. Such a plea on the part of Great Britain, for example, in the 
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event of a breach of the Act, would justify any of the other Powers in step- 
ping in and calling upon her to see that the provisions of the Act were duly 
carried out. So, likewise, is the Sovereign State responsible for the due 
execution of the Act by Chartered Companies. 

The working of the Act by the Signatory Powers must be closely watched. 
The United Committee will await with interest information as to the re- 
turns which each Power is bound to make within six months, as to the 
limits of the zone of prohibition referred to under C, as also the returns 
referred to under D, demanded by Art. XCV. relating to the traffic in alco- 
holic liquors within their respective territories. The mercantile community 
of each country concerned will not fail, from motives of self-interest, to 
exercise a jealous supervision as to the carrying out of the act by their 
neighbours. 

All those who have Africa’s best welfare at heart cannot feel too grateful 
for the success which has hitherto attended their efforts. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE UNIVERSAL 
PeNoGue NCH 1 OFT He, “DOU EY “OF .RE- 
SISTING THE. CURSE OF STRONG 
DRINK. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., LONDON, 
ENGLAND. 


JEREMIAH v. 9: ‘Shall I not visit for these things ? saith the Lord: and shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?” 


THE question is one of tremendous import, and it is rare, indeed, for any 
nation to answer it faithfully before the tribunal of conscience. For nations 
deceive themselves no less than individuals do. They take custom for their 
standard, instead of the moral law; they choose for their oracles not the 
thunders of Sinai, but the whispers of convention, of pleasure, or of gain. 
Let us take an instance from ancient times. In the old days of Pagan Rome, 
the multitude, to the number of more than 80,000, used to throng the vast 
Colosseum ; and, seated there, used to gaze the whole day long, while the 
gladiators hewed each other to pieces in the arena, or the wild beasts leapt 
on martyrs in the white hair of their age or the virginal beauty of their 
youth. We shudder at the many contemporary descriptions of that terrible 
spectacle. Men were slaughtered till the very air seemed to be diffused 
with the crimson dew and intoxicating fumes of blood, and the populace, 
drunken with excitement, revelled in cruelty. One would have imag- 
ined that there would have been an awful solemnity in the sight of the 
violent death of fellow-men, but it was not so. There was a horrible fasci- 
nation in witnessing such scenes. Men and even women learnt to gloat 
upon them, thrilled with a sanguinary and voluptuous estheticism. In 
their selfishness of heart they never gave one thought of pity to that splen- 
. did display of buman skill, and strength, and beauty, and heroic endurance, 
and intrepid courage massacred for their pleasure in one vast holocaust. 
There was but one Pagan voice, the voice of Seneca, which was raised 
against this immense iniquity. The conscience of that one man was unso- 
phisticated. But his solitary voice was raised in vain. ‘Damnéd cus- 
tom,” reckless egotism, had brased their hearts. Were these men fiends? 
No, by no means; they were only Pagans, many of them naturally kind- 
hearted, who, with consciences drugged by sophistry, felt no shame in ac- 
quiescing in a state of things which every one accepted, And toa nation, 
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“cruel by their sports to blood inured,” there was nothing left but to ex- 
claim, “ Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire !”’ 

2. The clear conscience, the willing martyrdom, of one Christian—a poor 
monk—put an end to these games forever. The nominal Christianity of the 
empire was not enough to end them. They were displayed as late as six 
centuries after Christ. Then the Emperor Honorius, son of the great The- 
odosius, was at Rome, and St. Telemachus travelled from his Eastern her- 
mitage on purpose to protest against them. For one single day of all his 
life that man’s heroism gleams into notice. One hour redeemed him from 
oblivion, and rendered, at the cost of life, an inestimable service to the 
human race. When the fight began, he leapt down into the arena to sepa- 
rate the combatants. In vain they turned their swords against him, He 
persisted in thrusting himself between them. Then the vast mob, balked 
of their guilty pleasure, started up in fury and overwhelmed Telemachus 
with stones. His slain body lay on the sand. But a mighty reaction rose, 
and, in the revulsion of feeling caused by the awakenment of slumbering 
consciences, the games were thenceforth abolished. St. Telemachus had 
won by martyrdom. He had “scarified the callosity ” of bad consciences. He 
had furnished one more illustration of the great Christian paradox of vic- 
tory in absolute defeat. But repentance often comes too late to avert 
earthly consequences. It was too late to save Rome. The cup of her 
wickedness had been filled to the brim, Six years later the accumulated 
vengeance fell. Alaric and his Goths burst through the burning gates and 
delivered the guilty city to pillage, massacre, and flame. 

3. How much more exalted, you will say, is our morality! How superior 
are these days to those! How impossible it would be that such things 
should happen now! But let us not flatter ourselves too much, God sees 
through all shams. God judges facts by their realities. Might not an awful 
voice say to us, “ Thou hypocrite, why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye?” 
What was the deadly sin of the ancients in the matter of these games? In 
its essence it was the sin of immoral acquiescence in deadly wrong. It was 
the sin of preferring their own pleasure to the rescue of the oppressed. And 
are not we immorally acquiescent in a wrong, different indeed, but by far 
more deadly? less apparently cruel, but involving, as all men know, a more 
fatal ruin and a more widespread anguish? These games did but occur on 
great occasions, now and then, after long intervals. The victims were often 
condemned criminals, nearly always aliens. If the consciences of the spec- 
ttators were seared, if their pity was frozen at its source, if the individual re- 
sponsibility was criminally merged in the universal indifference, at least it 
might have been pleaded that the lot of the gladiators had many allevia- 
tions. The shows were not only a massacre, but involved superb agility, 
trained valour, indomitable manliness. There was something grand in the 
stoicism with which those doomed wretches in their gorgeous accoutre- 
ments grouped themselves at the beginning of the games round the Empe- 
ror’s throne, and, with uplifted hands and unflinching voices, exclaimed, 
“Hail, Caesar, at the point of death, we salute you!” There was a pathetic 
nobleness in the fortitude with which the poor barbarian bared his breast 
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unflinchingly to the sword of the conqueror and died without a groan. But 
there is not one gleam of redeeming nobleness in the curse, which, for more 
than two centuries, in spite of every effort, has been destroying England. 
The curse daily at work among us, the pestilence walking in darkness, the 
arrow destroying at the noonday,—the curse of drunkenness—is incompa- 
rably more deadly in its effects, and more despicable in its surroundings, 
than the games of the gladiators. It is more deadly in that it destroys 
more souls and bodies every single year than were ever 


‘*Butchered to make a Roman holiday”; 


it is more despicable in that, unredeemed by any single element and par- 
ticular, its consequences are all squalor and decrepitude; all a moral and 
spiritual decay and dissolution. ' 

4. Those only can deny these assertions who have never troubled their 
fastidious selfishness to face the glaring and overwhelming evidences ot 
them. They look down upon us from the whole height of their superiority. 
They think that with the wave of a hand they can set all evidence aside. 
It is quite sufficient for them to call us “ political faddists,” or temperance 
fanatics, and then they think that they have relieved their consciences from 
any duty in alleviating this innumerable multitude of wrongs. They think 
so. Will God think so? And what would they themselves think of the 
consequences of drunkenness could they suddenly be made visible before 
them? Oh, if all the corpses of the victims of drunken disease and drunken 
brutality could be brought at once under men’s eyes! Oh, if they could be 
forced to look upon them as angels look upon them, as God looks upon 
them! The poet says of Corinth: 


*‘ Bui could the blood before her shed, 
Since first Tinoleon’s brother bled, 
Arise from out the earth which drank 
The stream of slaughter as it sank, 
The sanguine ocean would o’erflow 
Her isthmus idly spread below. 

Or if the bones of all the slain 

Who perished there be piled again, 

That rival pyramid would rise 

More mountain-like through those clear skies, 
Than yon tower-capped Acropolis 

Which seems the very clouds to kiss.” 


And I say that were the bodies of all those whom drink has slain brought 
together, we should not be able to make our way through the streets for the 
crowded corpses, and their blood would incarnadine our multitudinous 
seas. Take but one single element. In the last year there died in England 
1,136 {rom that most shameful and agonising of ail diseases, delirium tremens. 
Here, then, you have the numbers of those who have perished but by one, 
and that the least evil which springs from a curse which has thousands of 
ramifications and blights every region of the world with its upas shade, 

5. Yet this, frightful as it is, is but one insignificant element in the devas- 
tation wrought by that fiend of intemperance who is so accomplished an 
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artist in human slaughter. The other day I saw a fine young man under 
the open noon, close beside Westminster Abbey, reeling, tottering along in 
shameful intoxication from some neighbouring public-house. A fool could 
have mocked at him; a child might have pushed him over; and to think 
that such sights are so common in a Christian land, is surely enough to make 
angels weep, and might almost make devils blush at their own handiwork. 
And when by the gin-shop doors and loafing about the corners of the streets, 
I see wretched, blighted, dirty, idle men, a horror and a shame to look upon, 
ruined body and soul, a curse to themselves, their families, their country, and 
all their race—I hang my head for very shame. God made them Englishmen, 
He made them English boys, with all the potency within them of all things 
manly and generous. Who debased that splendid human material into these 
deplorable funnels for drink? Who made these corpses of manhood? these 
twice dead with something worse than death? Death is but “ our sister the 
death of the body”; but these—dead with the triple death of body, soul, and 
spirit,—these who, singed and scorched in every faculty, helplessly flutter 
into the flame of temptation which we kindle to destroy them,—who made 
these? You may say their own weakness, their own appetites made them. 
But who allured their weakness? who fostered their appetites? who multi- 
plied the temptations to which, with the hereditary taint in their veins, it 
was but too certain that they would succumb? Who kindled, in cruel and 
needless multiplicity, the flames about which these poor human moths flut- 
ter for long hours and singe themselves to death? If it be true that 
the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done, then can 
we repudiate all responsibility for the state of things which, in generation 
after generation, is the source of ruin to so many of these helpless victims 
for whom Christ died? Yes, for every bad law, for every evil custom, for 
all indifference to the misery, madness, and degradation caused by intem- 
perance, we are responsible. The innocent are growing up to fill the mis- 
erable ranks of the army of drunkards as death mows them down; and if 
our consciences ask us whether we consider that the death of the gladiator 
in the arena was less agonizing or less shameful than that of the man 
slowly sinking into universal ruin, or into the horrors of delirium tremens, 
how shall we answer? Alas, the amount of curse and of anguish caused 
by drink is far greater than that caused by the Pagan sin. If that 
form of evil was as the hurricane, this is as the pestilence; and I say, 
with Dr. Andrew Thomson, “Give me the hurricane rather than the 
pestilence; give me the hurricane with its thunder, its lightning, and 
its tempest; give me the hurricane with its partial and temporary devasta- 
tions, awful though they be; give me that hurricane infinitely rather than 
the noisome pestilence, whose path is never crossed, whose silence is never 
disturbed, whose progress is never diverted, which walks peacefully and 
sullenly through the length and depth of the land, breathing poison into 
every heart, and carrying havoc into every home, enervating all that is 
strong, defacing all that is beautiful, casting its blight over the fairest and 
happiest scenes of human life, and which, from day to day and from year 
to year, with intolerant and interminable malignity, sends its thousands 
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and its tens of thousands of hopeless victims into the ever-yawning and 
never-satisfied grave.’’ Oh, think how many a man dies every year in the 
squalid lair he calls his home, where nothing is left unpawned for drink 
“Save the rags on which he lies, and who sees round him the wife whom he 
has beaten, the children whom he has left to be a curse to yet another gen- 
eration, and who has poured the very blood of his life and flung away the 
eternal jewel of his soul into the till of the publican. Confronting everywhere 
the minimum of resistance with the maximum of temptation, we leave our very 
wretchedest madly to sting themselves to death in the circle of gin-shops, 
with which, as with a ring of fire, we encircle the very lowest of our slums. 
6. My friends, we cannot escape these facts; we cannot lay any soft, 
flattering unction to our souls by saying that they are exaggerated. They 
are not exaggerations, but under-statements of a curse which no human 
imagination can adequately grasp and no tongue adequately describe. 
Those of you who know anything whatever about the subject, know that 
while these awful facts may be ignored by doctrinaire politicians or cal- 
lous men of the world, they are confirmed by thousands of the most solemn 
testimonies. They are confirmed by the great statesman, who said, in the 
full senate, that the evils caused by intemperance were more deadly because 
more continuous, than the evils of war, famine, and pestilence combined; 
confirmed by the reiterated testimony of every judge upon the bench; con- 
firmed by all the multitude of magistrates and prison officials; confirmed 
by all the doctors of our great hospitals ; confirmed by every honest police- 
man who walks our streets ; confirmed by every clergyman who has to deal 
with the poor in every parish throughout the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom. We blame a Trajan or an Aurelius for the slaughter of 
a few hundreds of gladiators in the amphitheatre, but they were Pagans, not 
Christians. The light cf the blessed Gospel had never dawned upon their 
souls. And might not they point to all the accumulated evidence of crimes, 
horrors, frights, catastrophes, waste, pauperism, squalor, disease. madness, 
and suicide which drink occasions, leaving like the plague of Egypt scarcely 
a house in which there is not one dead, and say to us, “ We exhibited gladi- 
ators, but who slew allthese?”’ And this the Pagans might add. One Chris- 
tian martyr died, and the games sanctioned by immemorial custom—games 
for which the idle mob and even their very victims were passionately enthu- 
siastic —were swept away; but you, for whole centuries together, have been 
warned of these evils ; and yet you suffer yourself still to lie crushed beneath 
their incubus. There is scarcely one of your great poets, scarcely one of 
your eloquent writers, scarcely one of your most thoughtful statesmen, who 
has not warned you, again and again, in burning words; and yet, without 
the moral insight, without the passion for humanity, without the strong 
nerve of righteous statesmanship, which should mark a great and God- 
fearing nation,—you pass abstract resolutions and let them lie torpid; you 
print huge blue-books of damning evidence, and leave them to rot on dusty 
shelves; and the voices of ten thousand earnest men and women,—voices 
of appeal, of warning, of entreaty, of demonstration,—are raised in vain. 
For many a long year the air has been tremulous with sighs, filled as with 
a rain of tears and blood; and you go on destroying your own children at 
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home and bringing unutterable shame on the glory of England “by the 
way in which you $uffer the sale of ardent spirits to degrade and deci- 
mate race after race in your dependencies abroad. And have we no fear of 
the awful question, ‘Shall not I judge for these things, saith the Lord? 
shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?” 

2. Nor is it our men only who thus perish; it is our women also. We 
boast that Christianity has elevated the lot of women, and so it has; but it 
has not elevated it half so high as drink has hurled it low. There are 
streets in every great city where every effort which can be put forth is daily 
and fatally defeated by drink, which is the devil’s most potent instrument. 
In our England you may see women, maddened into fiends by gin, 
fighting and tearing each other amid a circle of dirty and drink-degraded 
spectators, amid language foul enough to make fire burst from the polluted 
air. Read the unspeakable daily and yearly tragedies of loathliness and 
cruelty which the police courts reveal,—infamies which would disgrace 
Dahomey or, Ashantee,—and of which the wives and daughters and moth- 
ers of drunken men are the helpless victims :—go into the rotting homes of 
some human rookery, when the gin-shops are closed, when 


‘the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s brain 
Till the filthy bye-lane rings with the yell of his trampled wife,” 


and then go home and repeat the decrepit joke that temperate reformers 
use such intemperate language! Think of those women whom drink has 
made unwomanly, of those mothers whom drink has made unmotherly, of 
those human beings whom, by myriads, drink has dehumanised, and then 
ask your own consciences whether God will accept feeble and threadbare 
epigrams as an excuse for the continuance in a Christian land of crimes 
like these ? ; 

3. And children perish, too, by thousands because of drink. In old 
days there stood in the Valley of the Sons of Hinnom a huge bronze 
statue of Moloch, of which the arms sloped down over a cistern of fire, and 
Pagan priests used to lay children on those cruel arms to roll off and perish, 
I declare to you that if you symbolized the demon of Drink by such an idol 
here in Christian England, it would be even more 


“besmeared with blood 
Of children’s sacrifice, and parents’ tears,” 


I do not suppose that even in the worst days of terror a hundred children 
ever so perished in any city of Ammon or Moab. But I have read 
how in one single English city, in one year, more than one hundred 
children were overlaid by drunken mothers. And I suppose that no week 
passes in which infants are not overlaid by their mothers, God only knows 
what the little English children, if they survive, have to suffer by the fiend- 
like cruelty of drunken parents. In one parish I know of children poisoned 
with gin; killed by the taint of gin in their blood; born with the horrid 
craving for gin in their constitutions; knocked about, starved, neglected, 
beaten by drunken fathers; left at home by drunken mothers to burn 
themselves ; flying from the horror of drunken parents to sleep alone in cel- 
lars with the rats or to hide themselves in the chimney of a neighbour’s 
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house ; of children dying like flies through the taint and vice of drunken 
parents, or left to grow up dirty, repellant, depraved, thievish, trained be- 
cause of drink in a very hotbed for the production hereafter of the felon and 
the ha.lot, to occupy the cell of the burglar or the grave of the suicide; 
the retributive scourge of the society of which they are the helpless victims. 
if that be so in one parish, what is the result for English children when you 
multiply it by thousands of parishes? And do we remember who it was 
who said, ‘It must needs be that offences come, but woe unto him by 
whom they come’’? who it was who, as it were, flung with a mill-stone 
round his neck into the sea those who should offend one of these littic 
ones? And what else are we doing, when, from the cradle to the grave, 
we surround them helplessly with the fatal facility and fascination of that 
by which, if they survive their early perils, it is certain that thousan:ls ot 
them will inevitably perish—perish with a worse and a second death? Oh, 
when those who are most guilty in this massacre of innocents stand before 
Gou’s bar, will not the angels of these children who see the face of our Fa- 
ther in heaven plead trumpet-tongued against the deep damnation of their 
taking off? ; 

I confess that I speak to you almost in despair. I know that many will 
oppose to every plain fact, to every appeal, the sevenfold shield of callous- 
ness, cynicism, egotism, and indifference. We know that these voices are 
‘but as a weak wave, which will be shattered into mist by rocky hearts. 
Yet, if the Genius of this nation be summoned before the throne of God t» 
answer for the children whom her customs suffer to perish, will a shrug of 
the shoulders and a gibe suffice for her exculpation? And let me tell you 
that England cannot be warned in vain forever. She has long been entan- 
gled in a network of vicious and ruinous customs. England must summon 
up her courage and her righteousness to burst those strangling bonds, or 
she will perish. Here at home, in all her own huge cities, awful problems 
are thickening around her. The immense overcrowding of her population ; 
the fact that the greatest increase is due to the most squalid and the most 
unfit ; the fact that she relies almost wholly on foreign lands for her own food ; 
the fact that socialism and discontent are spreading among her unemployed 
and half-starved myriads—constitute immense dangers at no distant future. 
Get rid of drink, ere it be too late, and you will at once give an immense 
upheaval to these myriads out of pauperism and squalor. Get rid of drink, 
and you may fearlessly face the perils of the future. But a populace, of 
which drink is the main temptation, and the gin-shop the chiet resource, is 
no safe depository of political power; and when I think of the crime and 
misery of which drink is prolific among their dense and ever-multiplying 
masses, I wonder whether the overflowing scourge have not been placed 
already in the hands of our vices—a scourge which shall smite and shall 
not spare. Only may God give us wisdom to see the things that are, and 
to see them as theyare. If our sins have awakened His anger, may He bid 
His Angel of Retribution to thrust back his sword into its sheath. And 
may He inspire into His Universal Church the strength and the tenderness 
which shall enable her to arouse the conscience of the nations, and so to end, 
or at least to mitigate, this terrible and continuous curse. 
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And what shall we say of the problems abroad? Abroad I see 
everywhere the curse with which the drink-fiend has dogged our 
progress and dipped our advancing feet in blood. I sead not long ago how 
Radama I., king of Madagascar, tried to save his people from the curse of 
rum, and had the casks of maddening refuse, sent from Mauritius, staved 
in upon the shore. The English officials complained and interfered, Since 
then the Malagasy have been deluged with rum and crime, Radama’s own 
son and successor, Radama IL., a youth of great promise, became a help- 
Jess drunkard and a criminal maniac, and after a reign of nine months, was 
assassinated by the order of his own Privy Council. I read but yesterday 
how Zambila, the queen of Amatonga-land, horrified by the decimation of 
her people by rum, strenuously and at once saved her people by forbidding 
the sale of liquor by any of her subjects. I read in the “ Early Adventures 
of Sir H. Lazard,” how at Shuster, on the Euphrates, the people were decent, 
clean, and good, because (oh, shame upon us!) “there were no Christians 
and, consequently, no grog-shops.”” Can you read, can you hear such rec- 
ords without a pang of shame for the moral impotence of your country? 
So cannot I. How long halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be 
God, if there be no God, or if Mammon, or Moloch, or a Vested Interest 
to destroy men, or the Liberty of the Subject to destroy himself,—be God, 
then the continuance of our present vices will be the certainty of our ulti- 
mate ruin. But if there be a God, if Christ died to save men, woe to the 
nation that forbears to deliver those for whom Christ died! Would not He 
say to you, were He here again on earth, The Mohammedans shall rise in 
judgment against this generation, and shall condemn it; for they were so- 
ber at the command of their prophet, and ye would not listen to the very 
voice of God! The king of the Malagasy shall rise in the judgment against 
this generation, and shall condemn it, for he tried to save his people from 
degradation, and ye forced the destruction upon them. The poor savage 
queen of Amatonga-land shall rise in the judgment against this generation, 
and shall condemn it, for, wiser than you, she forbade her subjects to sell 
that which made them ravin to their own bane,and you heap rewards upon 
those who sell it. Race after race—Kaffirs, and Hottentots, Negroes, Ma- 
oris, American Indians, Hindoos, Cingalese,—shall rise in the judgment 
against this nation, and shall condemn it,—for they shall ask by what law 
they were to be destroyed and demoralised by drink, only because they had 
the unsought misfortune to come beneath our rule. Dark and lurid are the 
thunder clouds which are lowering already on the horizon. Already we may 
hear what one has described as the whispering together of the forest leaves 
in their terrified stillness which way the wind shall come,—the muttering 
of the Archangels in the distance as they draw their swords of flame. That 
coming storm may need all our patriotism, all our manhood. If once more, 
as in the days of the slave-trade, we purge ourselves of national guilt, and 
the supineness bred of Mammon worship, however fierce the storm light 
shine upon our faces, we, too, shall be “armed with thunder, clad with 
wings,” and then I dread no overthrow: but if we are to meet that coming 
storm with consciences hardened against unnumbered warnings, and amid 
the curses of weaker races which we still continue to destroy, I fear lest 
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some voice should say to England as it once said to her predecessor in 
empire,— 
‘* Rome shall perish !—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt,” 


May God Almighty bid the Angel of Retribution to thrust back his sword 
into the sheath! May the God of Mercy avert the omen of our follies and 
of our sins! May God Almighty give you the wisdom, the strength, and 
the tenderness which shall make all of you see the duty of taking part in 
the endeavour to mitigate or to end this awful curse! 


CHURCH..TEMPERANCE SERVICES. 


Arrangements were made by the National Temperance So- 
ciety for Temperance Services on the Sabbath before and after 
the World’s Temperance Congress. These services were largely 
attended and of great interest. They were as follows: 

Third Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. J. L. Withrow, pastor. 
Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, delivered the ad- 
dress, 

Immanuel Baptist Church, Michigan Ave. and Twenty-third 
Street, O. P. Gifford, D.D., pastor. Geo. W. Bain, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., delivered the address. 

Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, La Salle St. and Locust 
Ave., Rev. R. S. Martin, pastor. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, 
delivered an address in the morning. 

First Baptist Church, South Park Avenue and Thirty-first 
St., Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, pastor. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
of Melrose, Mass., delivered the address. 

St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church, Adams Street and 
Winchester Ave., Bishop Samuel Fallows, pastor. Edward 
Carswell, of Canada, delivered the address. 

Second Baptist Church, Morgan and Monroe Streets, Rev. 
Dr. W. M. Lawrence, pastor. Rev. Dr. Albert G. Lawson, of 
Camden, N. J., delivered the address. 

Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Indiana Avenue near 
Twenty-fourth Street, Rev. F. M. Bristol, pastor. Rev. Dr. 
Thomas L. Poulson, of Jamaica, N. Y., delivered the address. 

New England Congregational Church, Dearborn Ave. and 
Delaware Place, Rev. Dr. J. G. Johnson, pastor. Rev. Dr. D. 
C. Milner, of Topeka, Kansas, delivered the address 

Ridgeway Avenue Presbyterian Church, Ridgeway Ave., Rev. 
J. A. Mackelvey, pastor. Rev. J. H. James, of Rockville, Con- 
necticut, delivered the address in the morning. 

Plymouth Congregational Church, Michigan Ave. near Twen- 
ty-sixth St., Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor. Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster delivered the address in the evening. 
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Union Congregational Church, Seventy-seventh and Wright 
Streets, Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor. Rev. J. H. James, of Rockville, 
Connecticut, delivered the address in the evening. 

Armour Mission, Thirty-third St. and Armour Avenue, Rev. 
H. H. Russell, pastor. Rev. C. H. Mead, of Hornellsville, N. Y., 
and F. M. Bradley, of Washington, D. C., delivered addresses 
in the morning and Rev. C. H. Mead in the evening. 

People’s Institute, West Side. In the afternoon Bishop Sam- 
uel Fallows presided. Rev. Dr. George F. Magoun and Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster delivered addresses. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF GOOD TEM- 
PLARS. 


The Independent Order of Good Templars held a World’s 
Temperance Congress all day and evening in Columbus Hall, 
Art Institute, June 10, 1893. Dr. Oronhyatekha, of Canada, 
Right Worthy Grand Templar, called the meeting to order, and 
after an opening address introduced Hon. S. D. Hastings, of 
Wisconsin, to preside over the morning session. The follow- 
ing were among the representatives of the Order upon the 
platform: B. F. Parker, R. W. G. Secretary, of Wisconsin, Dr. 
D. H. Mann, G. C. Templar, of New York, Joseph Malins, G. 
C. Templar, of England, Uriah Copp, Jr., G. C. Templar, of 
Illinois, L. J. Beauchamp, of Ohio, John T. Kean, of South Da- 
kota, Mrs. M. E. Richardson, of Colorado, Dr. E. R. Hutchins, 
of Iowa, Mrs. Bessie Starr Keifer, of Canada, Col. J. J. Hick- 
man, of Missouri, John Sobieski, of Missouri, Miss Charlotte 
A. Gray, of Germany, Thomas Nixon, of Manitoba, Miss 
Amanda M. Way, of Kansas. 

The following delivered addresses at the morning session: 
Hon. S. D. Hastings, Miss Charlotte A. Gray, D. H. Mann, M.D., 
Joseph Malins, Thomas Nixon, L. J. Beauchamp, Miss Amanda 
M. Way, Mrs. Bessie Starr Keifer, Col. John Sobieski, Mrs. 
M., E. Richardson. 

The afternoon session was opened with Joseph Malins, of 
England, presiding. Hon, S. B. Chase, of Pennsylvania, Chan- 
cellor of the Good Templar Course of Study, delivered an ex- 
haustive address. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was devoted to the 
interests of the Juvenile Temple Department, Mrs. M. B. O’Don- 
nell, of New York, presiding. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
G. A. Hewitt, of New York, Mrs. M. E. Richardson, of Califor- 
nia, Rev. John Cairns, of Scotland, Miss Charlotte A. Gray, 
of Germany, Thomas R. Thompson, of Connecticut, Jessie 
Forsyth, of Massachusetts, Mrs. T. B. Knapp, of Michigan, 
Rev. John Thornley, of England, G. W. Russell, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mrs. Doe, of Michigan, Mrs. Mills, of Chicago, 
and G. C. Scurlock, of North Carolina. 
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A large public meeting was held in the evening, Dr. Oronhy- 
atekha presiding. Addresses were delivered by W.T. Raper, of 
Wales, W. F. Finlayson, of Queensland, Mrs. Bessie Starr Keifer, 
of Canada, D. H. Mann, M.D., of New York, Dr. E. R. Hutch- 
ins, of Iowa, Joseph Malins, of England, Rev. Joseph Yeames, 
of Massachusetts, John Southerland, of Scotland, and Lou J. 
Beauchamp, of Ohio. The full history of the Order will be 
found in the First Volume of the book entitled “ Temperance 
in all Nations.” 


ROYAL TEMPLARS OF TEMPERANCE. 


The Order of Royal Templars of Temperance held a Con- 
gress in the Hall of Washington, Art Institute, on Thursday, 
June 8, 1893. Hon. L. R. Sanborn, of Sanborn, N. Y., Supreme 
Councillor, presided. Several distinguished representatives of 
the Order were upon the platform, among whom were W. W. 
Buchanan, of the Dominion of Canada, editor of The Templar; 
Dr. J. W. Grosvenor, Supreme Medical Examiner, Rev. Dr. 
Boyle, P. G. C., of Pennsylvania, S. M. Lovell, G. C., of New 
York, Geo. M. Lewis, P. G. C., of Kentucky, C. Rohrbough, P. 
G. C., of Illinois, H. Cadwell, G. C.; Dr. Van Norman, G. 
Secretary, of Ohio, Rev. A. E. Green, P. G. Chaplain, Rev. 
J. E. Coomb, G. Chaplain, of British Columbia, Rev. Samuel 
M. Gerald, editor of the Royal Templar, W. H. Crampton, Su- 
preme Organizer, of Iowa, and many others. 

Able and eloquent addresses were made by W. W. Buchanan, 
of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, Dr. J. W. Grosvenor, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and S M. Lovell, of Lockport, N. Y. Good music was 
furnished by the Emerald Trio, Canada, W. H. Crampton, of 
New York, and others. The full history of the Order will be 
found in the First Volume of the book entitled ‘“ Temperance 
in all Nations.” 

The Cyrus K. Porter Council, of Chicago, Royal Templars, 
gave a reception to the visiting members of the Order in one 
of the rooms of the Art Palace. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER. 
ANCE UNION, 


A World’s Temperance Congress under the auspices of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was held in 
Hall of Washington, Friday, June 9, 1893. Mrs. M. B. Carse, 
of Chicago, presided. Among those upon the platform were 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrap, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, 
Mrs. Louisa S. Rounds, Mrs. Lucia Tyng, Mrs. S. M. Perkins, 
Miss L. E. F. Kimball, Mrs. Margaret Parker, Mrs. Barker, Miss 
Ruth Shaffner, of China, Francis Leiter, of Ohio, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Emma Cranmer, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens read the Crusade Psalm and Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrap offered prayer. Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, delivered an address 
of welcome. A letter was read from Miss F. E. Willard ex- 
plaining her necessary absence. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
M. A. Woodbridge, of Ohio, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine, 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, of England, Miss Ruth Shaffner, 
of China, Mrs. Louisa S. Rounds, of Illinois, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt. Inthe afternoon, papers were 
presented by Mrs, A. V. Hutchins on “A Free Cure for Inebri- 
ety,” Mrs. Bessie V. Cushman on “Chicago W. C. T. Unions,” 
Mrs. Helen M. Barker on the “ World’s Fair Work for Temper- 
ance,” Other addresses were made by Mrs. Judge Foster, of 
Montreal, Canada, Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, Mrs. 
Emma Cranmer, of South Dakota, Mrs. Dr. Todd, of New 
Brunswick, Mrs. Mary Yates, of England, Mrs. Margaret Parker, 
of Scotland, and General J. B. Weaver, of Iowa. 

A large evening meeting was addressed by Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap, Geo. W. Bain, Mrs. Clara Hoffman, Miss Lucia E. F. 
Kimball, Mrs. Francis Leiter, and Miss Clara Parrish. The 
full history of this organization, written by Mrs. C. B. Buell, 
its Corresponding Secretary, and of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
written by Mrs. M. C. Leavitt, its Honorary President, will be 
found in the First Volume of the Book entitled “Temperance 
in all Nations,” 
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CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION, 


The World’s Temperance Congress of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of America was held in the Hall of Columbus, 
Thursday, July 8, 1893, Rt. Rev. J. B. Cotter, of Winona, 
Minn., presiding. Among those on the platform were Arch- 
bishop Feehan, Rev. James M. Scanlan, Chicago; Philip A. 
Nolan, PB ikaticn thins Rev. A. P. Doyle, New-York; Rev. Fa- 
ther J. M. Cleary, Minnesota ; J. Washington Wedas, Philadel- 
phia; Miss M. A. Cramsie, of Minnesota. 

Addresses were delivered by Archbishop Feehan, Bishop J. 
B. Cotter, Philip A. Nolan, Miss Mary A. Cramsie, Rev. Regis 
Canevin, of Pittsburgh; and A. W. Gutridge, of St. Paul. 

In the afternoon Daniel O’Connell Tracy, of St. Louis, read 
a paper entitled “ The Knights of Father Mathew of Missouri”; 
James F. Judge, of Scranton, Pa., read an essay on “The Press 
and Temperance”; J. W. Logue, of Philadelphia, on “ Temper- 
ance Organizations in Cities”; Thomas A. Quinlan, of Notre 
Dame University, Indiana, read a paper on “Total Abstinence 
in the Education of Youth.” An address was delivered by Dr. 
William Barry, of England. A fraternal delegation from the 
Non-Partisan Women’s Christian Temperance Union was cor- 
dially received. 

The evening meeting was presided over by Rev. P. J. Mul- 
doon, Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Chicago, and addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Father J. M. Cleary, of Minn.; Rev. A. 
P. Doyle, of New York; Rev. James M. Hogan, of La Grange; 
Rey. William Barry, of England; and Mrs. O. R. Lake, of St. 
Louis. 

The Congress assembled again Friday morning in Room T, 
Art Institute, James P. Kelly, of Buenos Ayres, presiding. 
Among the speakers were the following: Rev. Dr. Burtsell, of 
Rondout, N. Y.; Mrs. O. R. Lake, of St. Louis; Mrs. H. 
McSheehy, of Fremont, Ohio; Rev. J. Nilan, of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; Father Leonard, of Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. Mary A. Hall, 
of Kansas; Rev. H. F. Steinbrecher, of Wisconsin; Father 
Scanlan, of Chicago ; Father Doyle, of New York. 

The full history of this organization will be found in the 
First Volume of “Temperance in ail Nations.” 
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THE NON-PARTISAN NATIONAL WOMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The World’s Temperance Congress called by the Non-Parti- 
san National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was held 
in Washington Hall, Thursday, June 9, 1893. Mrs. Ellen J. 
Phinney, of Cleveland, Ohio, presided. After devotional exer- 
sises, Mrs. Phinney delivered an opening address. A paper on 
the “Ethics of Womanliness,” prepared by Mrs. Florence C. 
Porter, of Winthrop, Me., was read by Mrs. F. E. Towers, of 
Minnesota. Mrs. Howard M. Ingham, of Cleveland, Ohio, Na- 
tional Secretary, delivered an address on “Servant or Master.” 
Mrs. E. A. D. Burrington, of Belfast, Me., delivered an address 
on “Industrial Education as a Factor in Temperance Reform.” 
Mrs. Josefa-Humpal-Zeman, of Cleveland, O., delivered an ad- 
dress on “Some Problems Confronting Great Cities.” Mrs. 
Cornelia C. Alford, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave a paper on “Our 
Boys and Girls.” 

The evening session; After a Scripture lesson, conducted by 
Miss Mina H. Morgan, of Bennington, Vt., Mrs. Florence Miller, 
of Iowa, led in prayer, and Mrs, T. B. Walker, Minneapolis, 
Minn., delivered an address on “The New Factor in the Drink 
Problem.” Other addresses were delivered by Francis Murphy, 
Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pa., ex-Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Washington, D. C. 

A full history of this organization will be found in the First 
Volume of the work entitled “ Temperance in all Nations.”’ 
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(The following Histories were recetved too late for insertion in the volume 
of ‘ Héstorzes.”’) 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
BY THE REV. JAMES A. JOHNSTON, SPRINGBURN. 


ITS FORMATION, 


THE Scottish Temperance League was formed at Falkirk on the 5th of 
November, 1844. Falkirk was chosen as being midway between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. Nine persons took part in its formation. From Ed- 
burgh came George McWhirter, Dr. William Menzies, A. D. Campbell, 
James Ballantyne, and James A. Johnston, The gentlemen from Glasgow 
were Robert Reid, Andrew H. McLean, William Logan, and William T. 
Templeton. Of these founders of the League the following still survive: 
the Rev. James Ballantyne, of Melbourne; Messrs. Reid and McLean, and 
the writer of the present sketch. 

Previous to the meeting it had been agreed to attempt the formation of 
a new temperance association. For some time temperance work had been 
carried on in Scotland under the auspices of “ The East of Scotland Absti- 
nence Union” and “The Western Scottish Temperance Union.” The 
former of these associations, after doing some good work, got into pecuni- 
ary difficulties and ceased to exist. The Western Union was not working 
smoothly, and many of ‘ts supporters were anxious to see some other and 
more efficient organization take its place. These things being so, 
the question at Falkirk was not shall a new association be formed, but 
what shall be its scope and mode of operation. 


ITS CONSTITUTION. 


After much friendly interchange of thought, four things were decided at 
that meeting and one was done. It was decided to call the association the 
“Scottish Temperance League’; that its “object shall be the Entire 
Abolition of the Drinking System ’”’; that its bond of union or condition of 
membership should be the long pledge—neither taking nor giving intoxi- 
cating drinks, and that the association should not contract debt. The one 
thing done was the making of the first annual subscription, which amounted 
to £50. At subsequent meetings and by means of correspondence other 
parts of the constitution were formulated, members enrolled, funds ob- 
tained, and modes of operation agreed upon. 

During the first year of its existence the affairs of the League were man- 
aged by a Board of Control, with four committees, namely—publication, 
advocacy, memorial, and statistical. The business was transacted mainly 
by circular. At the annual meeting in 1846 this arrangement was changed 
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as not being very workable, but committees were continued or constituted 
to manage the pubkication, advocacy, financial, statistical, and juvenile de- 
partments of the work. By and by an Executive Board was appointed. 
This board now consists of twenty-four members, appoints its own commit- 
tees, and reports its procedure annually to the members by whom it is in- 
structed as to any special work to be done during the year. 


ADVOCACY, 


From the first the League gave much attention to the public advocacy of 
the cause. It employed such men as Harry Vincent and Thomas Beggs 
as its first lecturers. These could only be got for a limited time, and to 
visit the more populous places; hence it was necessary to organize a regu- 
lar staff of lecturers who would systematically go to the homesteads and ham- 
lets, as well as to the towns and cities to proclaim temperance truth. The 
League has generally had a staff of agents from six to tenin number. The 
number at present is eight. Great care has always been exercised in the selec- 
tion of these agents, and the institution has had its reward. With scarcely 
an exception the agents of the League have been men of great ability, burn- 
ing zeal, and good Christian character, George Easton, one of the first 
agents of the League, would have done honour to any church, and the con- 
verts which he made to temperance by his long labours in Scotland may 
now be found in almost every land. 

Besides employing a regular staff of lecturers, and such occasional advo- 
cates as the late John B. Gough, the League has enlisted the services of 
both ministers and laymen for the advocacy of the cause. These have been 
sent, two and two, to the towns and villages, sometimes to promote special 
aspects of our enterprise, and at other times to aid the general cause, 
or give needed help and encouragement in a particular district. Whilst the 
platform has thus been utilized, the power of the pulpit has not been over- 
looked. A special sermon has for many years been preached by some one 
of our ablest and most popular ministers in connection with the League 
annual meetings. And for many years past arrangements have been made 
by which temperance sermons are preached, specially in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, at the ordinary diets of worship, on the League’s anniversary Sab- 
bath. About 200 sermons are thus preached; many hear temperance truth 
in this way who would not hear it otherwise, and the preachers themselves, 
usually strangers from the country, become more fully identified with the 
temperance cause. In this matter, as in so many others, the example of 
the League has been followed by kindred associations, both in Scotland and 
England. ; 

PUBLICATIONS, 


A publication committee was the first appointed committee of the 
League. It began its work by issuing in October, 1845, the Scottzsh 
Temperance Review, a monthly magazine of twenty-four and then forty- 
eight octavo pages. This periodical was the official organ of the League, 
and was continued to the close of 1852, thus completing seven volumes. It 
then gave place to The Adbstazner's Fournal, somewhat similar in size and 
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scope, which, having completed its fourth volume, was merged in a cheap, 
weekly periodical. This weekly has been continued till now, varying its 
name, form, and price, and for some years.now has been known as the 
League Fournal, A monthly magazine, the Advertdser, has been regu- 
larly published for the young. 

In the same year (1845) that the monthly organ was begun, the League 
began a series of reprints of standard tractates, pamphlets, and sermons. 
Beecher’s sermons were the first of these reprints; then followed Collins’ 
“Harmony between the Gospel and Temperance,” Archdeacon Jeffrey's 
“Appeal,” and “Barnes on the Traffic,” and many others. About the 
same time the issue of original, prize, and other tracts was begun. By 
and by the League began to issue a monthly pictorial tract. These have been 
mainly narrative in character ; have been extensively circulated, and have now 
reached 450 separate tracts. Annually a Christmas story for the young has 
been issued for some years; some of them written by the most popular 
writers of the present day. Other publications in tract and pamphlet form 
have been issued in considerable number and as special circumstances re- 
quired, 

In January, 1853, the League issued the first number of the Scott7sh Re- 
vzew, This was a shilling quarterly intended for the advocacy of social 
progress and the distinctive principles of the temperance movement. 
Cheap quarterlies had not at that time become the fashion. The literary 
venture was a decided success, the second number having attained a circu- 
lation of 7,000. The publication was continued for ten years, completing 
ten volumes, when, having served its purpose, and as other channels for the 
advocacy of our principles had been opened up, its publication was stopped. 
Melzora, the similar magazine-published by the United Kingdom Alliance, 
was begun in 1859 and terminated with the twelfth volume. 

As early as 1846 a scheme was entertained for the publication of a ‘ Uni+ 
form Temperance Library.’ The scheme was never carried out in the let- 
ter, but has been pretty fairly carried out in spirit. The number of volumes 
published by the League, but not including tracts and periodicals, is now 
sixty-five. These include sermons, memoirs, tales, and treatises on all the 
different aspects of the movement, “Alcohol: its Place and Power” and 
“ Nephalism,” by Dr. James Miller; “ The City; its Sins and Sorrows,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Guthrie ; “Scripture Wines,” by the Rev. Dr. Ritchie; 
and “Temperance Physiology,” by the Rev. Dr. John Guthrie, are among 
the best known treatises. “The Gloaming of Life’ (memoir of James 
Stirling), by the Rey. Dr. Wallace, and the “ Memoirs of Robert Kettle,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Reid, are two of the most popular memoirs, ‘‘ Danesbury 
House” (£100 prize), by Mrs. Wood; “Rachel Noble’s Experience’’ 
(£105 prize), by Miss Taylor; “ Dunvarlich’’ (£100 prize), by the Rev. Da- 
vid Macrae; “By the Trent” (£250 prize), by Mrs. Oldham; “ The Burn- 
ish Family,” by Mrs. C. L. Balfour; and “Nelly’s Dark Days,” by Hesba 
Stretton, are well known as admirable temperance tales. ‘ Danesbury 
House” has obtain. d a circulation of about 305,000 copies, and “ Nelly’s 
Dark Days,” a tale for the young, has reached a circulation of about 
96,000. These and other publications of the League have been exten- 
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sively circulated, not only in the United Kingdom, but in all our English 
colonies. The averége annual income of the League from its publications 
is about £3,500. 

LEGISLATION. 


When the League was formed in 1844, and for several years afterwards, 
little was said by temperance reformers about legislative action against the 
drink traffic. The United Kingdom Alhance was not instituted till June, 
1853. When the subject was fairly brought under discussion, the position 
of the League will be best indicated by the following formal utterances. 
The annual meeting of 1854 unanimously adopted the following resolution: 
“That the members of the Scottish Temperance League now present re- 
joice in the success and efficiency of the Maine Law in several of the States 
of the American republic, and earnestly sympathises with the efforts which 
are being made to create a public opinion in favour of a similar measure in 
this country.” In a letter dated 9th September, 1856, Mr. Pope, writing 
on behalf of the U. K. Alliance, said: “We agitate for ¢ofa/ prohibition of 
the liquor traffic—total and zizmedzate in the sense of all at once and not 
by instalments. Now, I take your policy to be to proceed gradually. You 
say you are urging on further restriction on this trade. Very good. We 
wish youall success. But ths zs not our agztatzon.” Tothis Mr. McGavin, 
on behalf of the League, in a letter dated 28th February, 1857, replied: 
“Our modes of action are different, our aims the same. Our policy is to 
enlighten the public sentiment on the whole question, to bring this senti- 
ment to bear at once, and to its fu// extent, for the tzme bezng, to break 
down the traffic, —z. ¢., to make public opinion available as soon as created, 
and, to the full extent of its power, in weakening the traffic, whilst march- 
ing on toits final overthrow.” On the 25th September, 1858, ina document 
drafted by the present writer, signed by about five hundred official and rep- 
resentative abstainers, and intended to pour oil on the troubled waters, the 
League's policy is thus spoken of : *‘ Its present policy, which comprehends 
Personal Abstinence by means of moral suasion, Restriction of the Traffic 
by means of law already on the statute-book, and the Entire Prohibition of 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks by a future Act of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, should commend itself to the enlightened judgment of all the 
clear-headed, leal-hearted sons of temperance,” The annual meeting of the 
League tn 1859 adopted the following resolution, moved by the present writer : 
“Whilst believing that the traffic in intoxicating drinks as beverages is es- 
sentially wrong, and, however stringently regulated, never can become safe 
to the community or entitled to the sanction of the State; and whilst of 
opinion that the country should rest satisfied with no enactment which does 
not, there and then, and by the Imperial Legislature itself, prohibit the whole 
traffic ; yet, having regard to the present state of public sentiment, and to 
the probability that, ere long, the License Laws will be subjected to Legis- 
lative revision, this meeting imstruct the Directors to take measures to secure 
such an amendment of these laws as will enable a majority of the inhabitants 
of any parish, municipal ward, or other district to veto any number of licenses 
in their respective localities.” Numerous similar quotations night be given, 
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but these will suffice to show the true attitude of the League, both past and 
present, toward legislative action against the Drink Traffic. 

In reference to the actual carrying out of these principles, a mere outline 
of the work done can only be given here. The League helped to carry the. 
Forbes-McKenzie Act in 1853. It defended it at very considerable expense 
of effort and money in 1855 and up to 1858. In 1859 enquiry by Royal 
Commission was got as to the results of the four years’ working of the Act. 
The Act shut ltcensed houses at 11 P.M, and kept them shut till 8 a.m.; it 
closed all the houses on the whole of Sunday, and it forbade grocers selling 
for consumption on their premises. ‘The Commission reported that these 
restrictions, wherever enforced, had been wholly beneficial—diminishing 
drunkenness and crime. In 1862 an amended and more stringent Act 
was secured. In 1860 the League, by its own unaided efforts, prevented 
Mr. Gladstone passing a Wine Bill for Scotland after similar measures had 
been passed for England and Ireland. The Wine Bill was intended to 
give special facilities for the sale of the so-called cheap wines of France. 
Measures dealing with excise licenses, early closing on week-days, appeals 
in the case of licenses from the elected magistrates to the Quarter Sessions, 
and sale of drink on river steamboats, have also been placed on the statute- 
book. Now the time has come when the League, in full harmony with all 
kindred associations, demands from the Legislature a full and effective 
measure of Local Option—the Direct Veto. 


MEMBERSHIP AND INCOME, 


The League has had for many years an average membership of 


Adults (paying 2s.6d.to 100) . . .«. . 9,500 
Juveniles (paying Is) . 2 - aes eee i 2,500 


Total, $ 2 F : ‘ is . 12,000 
Affiliated societies (paying Ios. to £5) . J > . 420 
Total average income of League, . : é ‘ « | £7,000 


At present the League is engaged in the erection of new offices estimated 
to cost £6,000, 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. IN 
DENMARK. 


BY REV. CARL F. ELTZHOLTZ. 


SEVERAL attempts have been made to start a moderation movement in 
Denmark, but without any success. In 1840 Dr. Robert Baird, who was 
sent to Europe by the American Temperance Society, with the object of 
introducing the total abstinence cause to several of the Governments and 
nations of Europe, visited Denmark, where he had an interview with the 
Danish king, and he also had an opportunity of laying the claims of the 

temperance cause before several influential Government officers. 

__ Dr. Baird’s excellent book on “‘ The History of the Temperance Societies in 
the United States of America’ was translated into the Danish language by 
A.F. Monster, B.Ph. A teacher by the name of O, Sjversen got hold of this 
book, which pleased him so much and produced such an effect on his mind, 
that he was encouraged to write publicly about the temperance cause, and 
he invited the friends of such a movement to unite and organize a temper- 
ance society; but, as only seven persons presented themselves as willing 
to take part in the movement, Mr. Sjversen thought it best to wait a little 
longer before he organized any society. 

After several public announcements, a minister by the name of Mohl suc- 
ceeded at last in gathering a congregation to consider the matter. But 
alas, when Pastor Mohl stated his principles, our devoted friend, Mr. Sjver- 
sen, saw, to his great disappointment, that they were only half-way meas- 
ures; wherefore he at the next meeting opposed Pastor Mohl’s moderatien 
principles, and stated that total abstinence from wine, as well as from spir- 
its, was the only sure foundation for the society. When this question was 
tested by vote, the moderation party gained the victory, and organized a 
moderation society that allowed its members to drink wine. But our zeal- 
ous friend, Mr. Sjversen, was not to be put down in that way, and on’ Sep- 
tember 3, 1843, he organized ‘‘ The Total Abstinence Society for Denmark.” 
Mr. C. W. Knudsen was elected president and the active founder of the new 
society was elected secretary. This new total abstinence society published 
for a short time a temperance paper, and the society did a grand work for 
the noble cause, so that many intemperate persons were reformed through 
its instrumentality, but it is to be regretted that this blessed movement died 
out within a few years. The president, Mr. Knudsen, immigrated to Amer- 
ica, and about four years after the organization of this society Mr. Sjversen 
died. It seems as if this grand building could not stand when these two 
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strong pillars were taken away. The society did not continue a full year 
after the death of its zealous and devoted founder, who died in August, 1847, 
and the temperance society was dissolved in June, 1848. 

After several years some feeble efforts were made to start the movement 
anew. On May 29, 1859, a Baptist by the name of N. Hansen and others 
organized a society on Sjaelland, and it seems as if the members only prom- 
ised to abstain from brandy. This society had but a short existence, The 
zealous founder of the total abstinence movement in Norway, Mr. Asbjorn 
Kloster, a devoted member of the Society of Friends, also visited Denmark, 
where he advocated the temperance cause, but, it seemed, without any last- 
ing results. In 1870 a Methodist minister, Mr. H. Hansen, organized a 
small temperance society on Langeland (Long Island), but this society did 
not survive very long. Eight years later (1878) a gentleman by the name 
of Guldbrandsen, of the Society of Friends, and a Second Advent preacher, 
Mr. Matteson, and several others held a temperance meeting in the north- 
ern part of Jutland, which was attended by about 150 persons, of which 
quite a number signed the pledge, but as no temperance society was or- 
ganized the fruits of the meeting were soon scattered. 

In the year 1878 a Methodist minister, Rev. Carl F. Eltzholtz, was sent 
from America to Denmark and stationed at Veile, Jutland, where he, on he 
12th day of December, 1878, delivered his first temperance lecture, which 
was followed by eight other temperance lectures in the same city, and these 
efforts proved to be the beginning of the present Danish temperance move- 
ment, as he, at the close of this series of lectures, organized the ‘“‘ Veile Tem- 
perance Society,’’ with forty-four members, on Afrz/ 17, 1879, which is the 
oldest temperance society now existing in Denmark. In 1891 this society 
had between 600 and 7.9 members. 

One society after another was now organized, About eight days later a 
Norwegian preacher, Mr. John F. Hanson, an esteemed member of the So- 
ciety of Fnends, organized a society at Randers. Mr. Hanson worked 
faithfully and earnestly for the cause, and organized at least five temperance 
societies in some of the principal cities before he left Denmark for Norway. 
In 1880, the first temperance paper, 7ie Drunkard's Friend (\ater called 
Afholds-Basunen—The Temperance Trumpet), was published, and on 
April 20, 1880, another paper called Tota/afholdsbladet was published. 

The Danish temperance movement was, nearly from the beginning, di- 
vided into two parties—a Gospel Temperance Society and another called 
The People’s Temperance Society; but, as it was thought best for the 
cause to have only one central organization in this country, these two 
branches united in one national society April 19, 1881. This united society 
was called “ The Denmark Total Abstinence Society,”’ and the Hon. Cl. Jo- 
hannsen, then a member of the Danish Parliament (Rigsdagen), was elected 
president and the Rev. Carl F. Eltzholtz vice-president. Mr. Johannsen is 
still (1893) the honored and efficient president of that society, which has 
changed its name to “ The Denmark Temperance Society,” but it still re- 
mains a strict total abstinence society. Mr. Johannsen has been and con- 
tinues to be one of the strong pillars of the Danish temperance movement. 

Since the organization of this movement, many good and strong men 
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have united with it,"and they have done grand and valiant work for the 
temperance cause. Such eminent men as the following are among them ; 
Dean Th. Sorensen, the present vice-president of the society; Rev. Mr. 
Tranberg; Mr. C. Wagener, editor of the /zternatzonal Temperance Mag- 
azine, and one of the most able temperance writers in Denmark; Rev. Mr. 
Bjerre; Professor Fred. Dahl, member of the Danish Parliament; Dr. 
Hinding ; Editor Fog; Mr, Schaltz, and a host of others. 

' The Denmark Temperance Society has at the present time at least 25,- 
ooo members. The increase of members for the year ending July, 1893, 
was about 2,500. 

There are several other temperance organizations at work in Denmark; 
chief-among them are the Good Templars, with at least 8,000 to 10,c00 
members, but as we have no reliable information about any of them, we regret 
that we are unable to publish any historical data, statistics, etc. It must, 
however, be said in this connection that the honored physician, Dr. H. 
Selmer, and his esteemed wife, have done a most excellent work for Good 
Templarism, and also for the general temperance cause in Denmark, 

The “Danish Medical Association ’’ adopted, in 1885, the following reso- 
lution, offered by Dr. Budde: “ This association declares hereby that as 
the increasing use of alcohol—brandy as well as lager-beer—both in the 
city and country, threatens to grow up to be a social evil of hygienic, moral, 
and economical nature, we therefore ask the Board of Managers to make 
an application to the State Secretary of Education, and ask that there may 
be sent information to all the teachers in the public schools about the in- 
jurious effects on the human organism of the continual misuse of alcoholic 
liquors—lager-beer included—and that it is made their duty to enlighten 
and instruct their scholars about this.” 

A very large number of the teachers of the Danish public schools are 
active and devoted friends of the temperance cause, and their numbers are 
still increasing; this means nothing less than a great number of children 
of the coming generation are going to be secured for temperance. 

It seems as if there is no country in the world that uses so much drandy 
in proportion as Denmark, According to the official report made by the 
Danish Statistical Bureau, every man over twenty years of age drinks an- 
nually in 


Denmark....... are Meanven. tits Proldetaioetsicnderous 67 liters of brandy. 
Norway..... Bo CARRE ORCHTIOn lichens ideogs 21 sé es 
SWECLEM sia sletele Sates Wis Gh ere out a ereret ee rete 42 2 “ 
AS EEIMAINY. ogvonce. sus siesiiasd cutraves as ho eer omteameree ray 39 ve ve 


These are indeed deplorable facts; but the Danish temperance people 
are not discouraged. They are working and sacrificing for the good cause; 
yea, even the Danish Government has for years appropriated public money 
for the support of the temperance cause. The Denmark Temperance So- 
ciety received thus last year (1892-93) a Government appropriation of 4,000 
crowns for temperance work. Public opinion is becoming more and more 
friendly towards the temperance movement. The good werk is making 
rapid progress, So hopeful is the outlook that the president, Mr, Cl. 
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Johannsen, some years ago, when they only had 20,000 members, wrote 
about the temperance movement: “It has soon grown to be so strong that 
one cannot well help asking himself: Is it a reality? Is it possible that 
there, in the little Denmark, after twelve years’ work, can be mustered such 
an army of men and women all over the country, who have abstained from 
the use of intoxicating drinks? For, let me tell you, that the 20,000 per- 
sons that have united with the Denmark Temperance Society, are only a 
small part of the many who abstain from the use of strong drink as a 

beverage, but it is all an effect of the temperance movement; . :. «= the 
"prospects for success of the temperance cause in this country (Denmark) 
are very promising.” 

From the above outlines of history and facts it will be seen that although 
Denmark again and again has been brought forward as one of the most 
intemperate countries in the world, and although it must humbly be ad- 
mitted that “there is something rotten in Denmark,” there is also some- 
thing fresh and hopeful in that country. The staunch Danes are preparing 
themselves to roll this reproach away, they are by the gracious help and 
blessing of the Lord of Hosts going to get this black and filthy spot washed 
away from their national character. Old Denmark is being agitated and 
aroused to a sense of its imminent danger, so that it shall be enabled and 
encouraged to lift its head in defiance of this bloodthirsty and erael enemy ; 
yea, it shall be urged forward to conquer intemperance, this monster evil; 
this enemy of the nations. 


NORWAY TOTAL ABSTINENCE SOCIETY: 


BY REV. CARL F. ELTZHOLTZ. 


Norway is, in many respects, a wonderful country ; its history is full of 
the grandest and most heroic achievements. Many centuries ago the hardy 
Norse sea-kings were known as the most intrepid voyagers and the 
most fearless warriors of their day. The Norwegians of our day have 
inherited the same vigorous and persevering spirit of their forefathers. It 
is, therefore, no wonder if these Norwegians, when they have taken hold af 
the temperance reform, will persevere until they gain a glorious victory over 
strong drink. 

The Norwegian temperance movement was started and founded by 
Asbjorn Kloster, who was a most excellent and pious man, a member of 
the Society of Friends. He organized the first Total Abstinence Society at 
Stavanger, Norway, December 29, 1859, with a membership of thirty 
persons. Since then the Norwegian temperance movement has made a 
most wonderful and rapid progress. When the Norway Total Abstinence 
Society held its twenty-fifth annual general meeting at Fredrikshald, 
August 4-6, 1892, the local unions were represented by about 150 delegates. 
According to the official report to*the general meeting by the Board of 
Managers, the Norway Total Abstinence Society had a membership of about 
100,000 persons in 853 local unions, The prohibition sentiment is taking 
very strong hold on the Norwegian people, which will be seen from the re- 
port of the President and Board of Managers to the twenty-second general 
meeting of the Society (1889), in which it is said: “‘ The prohibition idea 
(Forbudstanken) is coming more and more to the front in all deliberations and 
discussions in connection with the temperance movement. It seems as if the 
friends, as well as the enemies, of the temperance cause are more and more 
convinced of the fact that the real fight will at last be centered around pro- 
hibition in one form or another.” 

Prohibition has at present better prospects in Norway than in any other 
European country. The Norway Total Abstinence Society, with its 
100,000 members, is not the only temperance organization at work in that 
country. When the thousands of other total abstainers in Norway are added 
to the members of the Norway Total Abstinence Society, then it will be 
seen at a glance that the temperance army is a very respectable minority 
in a country with about two million inhabitants. 

In 1886 the Norway Total Abstinence Society had among its members 
at least’ sixty ministers, five or six hundred teachers, and about nineteen 
members of the Norwegian Parliament. The Hon. Sven Aarrestad, who is 
president of the Society, is a member of the Norwegian Parliament ; he is 
doing most excellent work for temperance. 

The Norwegian temperance movement has been blessed with many faith- 
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ful and efficient workers for the good cause. When Mr. Asbjorn Kloster, 
the founder of the Society, died in 1876, a physician by the name of Oscar 
Nissen was elected president. The Society had at that time about seven 
thousand members in about fifty local unions; but under the wise leader- 
ship of that zealous temperance reformer, Dr. O, Nissen, the good cause 
had a most wonderful success. The membership increased in less than ten 
years to thirty or forty thousand. Rev. A. Halvorsen, Ole Kallem, Sven 
Aarrestad, and many others did a grand work for temperance’in those 
days. 

The Norwegian Government has for a number of years appropriated 
public money to be used in the temperance work. In many of the public 
schools in Norway it is understood that the children shall be instructed 
about the nature and effect of alcohol. 

The Norwegian temperance reformers do their work in a heroic spirit. 
At one of their general meetings it was proposed that, if they could not gct 
the necessary funds for the support of the temperance work, they had better 
give a day to fasting, so that they in that way could save money for the 
work. In referring to this meeting, one of the prominent Norwegian 
papers, Verdens Gang, says: 

“There rested such an earnestness, enthusiasm, strong faith, and such a 
good-will to work over the meeting, that it could not but command respect 
from foe as well as from friend. When it was discussed how they best could 
get the necessary means to spread the temperance movement, it was proposed 
to have aday of fasting, so as to save money for the work in that way... . 
The temperance work is looked upon by these men as a work for God, 
home, and humanity-—a work that shall be a powerful factor in the salva- 
tion, purification, and elevation of the race. It is this that kindles fire in 
the will and gives joy in the battle ; and who will not lift his hat with rever- 
ence for such qualities when they honor human character ?”’ 

May total abstinence and pure religion soon be the reigning power in old 
Norway ! 
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THE following is a list of delegates whose credentials. were presented, or 
who registered at the World’s Temperance Congress held in Chicago, June 
5,6, and 7. Those marked with a * were present and registered, but many 
more were present who did not register. 


NATIONAL BODIES. 


’ National Temperance Soczety.—*Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn, N, 
Y.; *Albert G. Lawson, D.D., Camden, N. J.; *J. N. Stearns, New 
York City; *D. H. Mann, M.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; *B. F. Dennisson, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; *Thos. L. Poulson, D.D., Jamaica, N. Y.; *A, A. 
Robbins, Brooklyn, N. Y.; *B. J. Warner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; *James H. 
Roberts, Boston, Mass.; *F. M. Bradley, Washington, D. C. 


Right Worthy Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Dr. 
Oronhyatekha, Toronto, Ontario; *B. F. Parker, Milwaukee, Wis; *S. 
D. Hastings, Madison, Wis.; *Uriah Copp, Jr., Loda, Ill; *Jf. N. 
Stearns, New York City; Mrs. Frane E. Finch, Evanston, Ill.; *Mrs. 
O. Myrhman, Chicago, Ill. 


National Division Sons of Temperance.—*C. A, Everett, St. John, N. B.; 
*Benj. R. Jewell, South Hampton, N. H.; *J. N. Stearns, New York 
City ; *B. F. Dennisson, Philadelphia, Pa.; *E, J. Morris, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; *W. H. Armstrong, Milford, Pa.; *F. M. Bradley, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon, Geo. W. Ross, Toronto, Ontario; W. J. Gates, Hali- 
fax. eNies: 


Supreme Council Royal Templars of Temperance—Cyrus K. Porter, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; *Dr. J. W. Grosvenor, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. John H. 
Tatum, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rev. R. D. Munger, Geneva, N. Y.; 
*T, H. Boyle, D.D., Uniontown, Pa. Dr. J. M. Van Norman, Cleve- 
land, O.; *Hon. L. R. Sanborn, Sanborn, N. Y.; Saml, Nelson, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; *W. W. Buchanan, Hamilton, Ontario; *W. H. Crampton, Lock- , 
port, N. Y. 


National Woman's Christian Temperance Unton.—*Mrs. Caroline B. 
Buell, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, Ravenna, O.; Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me.; *Miss Esther Pugh, Chicago, IIl.; Mrs. 
Frances J. Barnes, New York City; Mrs. Helen G. Rice, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Hyde Park, Mass.; *Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, 
Evanston, Il]; *Miss Alice M. Guernsey, Chicago, Ill, 
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World's Woman’s Christan Temperance Unton.—Mrs, Mary A. Wood- 
ridge, Ravenna, O.; Mrs. Ella F. M. Williams, Montreal, Canada ; 
Dr. Kate Bushnell, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, Chicago, 
Ill.; Miss Anna Gordon, Evanston, Ill.; Mrs. M. M. Love, Melbourne, 
Victoria; Mrs. Mary E. Whitney, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands ; *Miss 
Lucia E. F. Kimball, Woodfords, Me.; Miss Lilian Phelps, St. Catherines, 
Ont. 


Supreme Council Templars of Honor and Temperance.—D. B. Bailey, 
Appleton, Wis.; Rev. C. S. Woodruff, Newark, N. J.; Hon. A.O. . 
Wright, Madison, Wis.; B. D. Worthington, Steubenville, Ohio; Rev. 
Geo. H. Hick, Monsey, N. Y. 


Non-Partisan National Woman's Christian Temperance Union —*Mrs. 
E, J. Phinney, Cleveland, O.; *Mrs. H. M. Ingham, Cleveland, O.,; 
*Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Washington, D. C.; *Mrs. T. B. Walker, Min- 
neapolis, Minn,; *Mrs. Florence Miller, Des Moines, Iowa; Mrs. L. H. 
Tilton, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. M. Hemenway Baldwin, Rockford, 
Ill. 


Permanent Committee on Temperance of M, E. Church,—-*A. J. Kynett, 
D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Assembly of United Presbyterian Church—*N. M. Howie, 
Chicago, III. 


General Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Church—*Rev. J. M. Cromer, 
Kansas City, Mo,; *J. C. Brodfuehver, Chicago, Ill; Rev. A. C. Fast- 
nacht, York, Pa.: Rev. S. E. Smith, Newport, Pa.; Rev. E. Brown, 
Sterling, IJl.; Wm. G. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. L. Lark, Pea- 
body, Kansas ; W. C, Tressler, Chicago, IIl. 


General Conference African M, E. Church.—*Bishop W. J. Gaines, At- 
lanta, Ga.; *Bishcp B. W. Arnett, Wilberforce, O.; Bishop A. Grant, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Bishop A. W. Wayman, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. J. H. 
Jones, Columbus, O.; Rev. W. H. Brown, New Brighton, Pa.; Rev. 
G. L. Dykes, Talequah, Indian Ter.; Rev. J. B. Maxwell, Wilberforce, 
©.; Prof. J. R. Gibson, Galveston, Texas, 


Catholic Total Abstinence Union of North America.—* Archbishop John 
Ireland, St. Paul, Minn.; *Father J. M. Cleary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


American Medical Temperance Assoctation.--*Dr. N. S. Davis, Chicago, 
Illi; *Dr. T. D. Crothers, Hartford, Conn.; *Dr. I. N. Quimby. Jersey 
City, N. J.; *Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich. 


International Temple Templars of Temperance—*Oliver G. Horton, 
Chicago, Ill.; *Adolph Peterson, Lansdowne, Pa.; J. Highborg ; Carl 
O. Johanson; Loretz Hansen. 

Sovereign Council Sons of Fonadab—*Hon. John J. Weed, Washington, 
DG: 

Independent Order of Rechabites of North America.—*John B. Miles, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Friends Unton for Philanthropic Labor —* Prof. Jonathan K. Taylor, Bal- 
timore, Md.; *Aaron M. Powell, Plainfield, N. J.; *Anna Caley Dor- 
land, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore, Md.; *Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N. J.; *Emma L. Taylor, Baltimore, Md.; 
Phebe C. Wright, Manasquan, N. J.; *Benj. H. Miller, Sandy Springs,- 
Md. 

Norwegian and Danish Grand Temple of Amerzca—*L. D. Optedahl, 
Chicago, Il; Wm. Ager, Eau Claire, Wis. 

Swedish-American Grand Temple Templars of Temperance-—*C. C. 
Bohmanson, Chicago ; *J. Anderson, Chicago; N. O. Léfgren, Collins- 
ville, Conn; E. G. Ljungholm, Arlington, N. J.; A. W. Lundstrom, 
New York. ’ 

Loyal Temperance League, United States Army.—*Chaplain C. C. Bate- 
man, Fort Assinniboine, Montana. 


Evangelical Assoctation.—*Rev. Bishop Thos. Bowman, Chicago, III. 


MAINE. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Frank W. Gowen, 
Waterville ; *Mrs. Sarah L. Hunter, Brewer ; *Walker Francis Hunter, 
Brewer; Rev. Saml. Boyd, Newport; Volney B. Cushing, Bangor ; 
Mrs. Emily E. Cain, Waterville; Mrs. E. P. Alexander, Belfast ; Geo. 
E. Brackett, Belfast. 


Grand Division Sons of Temperance.—*H. H. Morrell, Gardiner; W. L. 
Hunt, Cumberland Mills; S. L. Carleton, Portland; Patrick Hayes, 
Chelsea; L. T. Boothby, Waterville. 


Maine Conference M. E. Church.—Rev. R. Atkinson, Saco. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire State Temperance Alliance.—*Ex-Gov. D. H. Goodell, 
Antrim ; Danl. C. Reinick, Littleton. 

Grand Division Sons of Temperance.—*S. C, Baker, Ashland; *Mrs, S. 
C. Baker, Ashland; *Benj. R. Jewell, South Hampton; Rev. J. N. 
Bradford; A. P. Wilson, Manchester. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars—Amos P, Wilson, 
Manchester; Miss Florence E. Cram, Manchester; Mrs. S. H. Robie, 
Franklin Falls, 


VERMONT. 


Grand Diviston Sons of Temperance-—Mrs. Anna E. Heald, Bellows 
Falls; Milan Davidson, Newfane ; C. O. Davidson, Greensboro Bend; 
A. M. Corser, Putney ; C. C. Pecu, Vergennes; *Mrs. L. H. Powell, 
Putney. 

Non-Partisan Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—Miss Mina H. 
Morgan. 
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Woman’s State Christian T. emperance Union.—Mrs, Louise E. Alfred, 
‘ Newfane ; Mrs. Gralia E. Davidson, Newfane; Mrs. Louise E. Alfred, 

Newport ; Mrs. G. P. Russell, Rutland; Mrs. Truman Martin, Peach- 
am; *Mrs, Elizabeth B. Lund, Burlington; *Mrs. P. R. Edes, New- 
port. 

Division No. 42 Sons of Temperance-—W. Arthur Jones; Elon Barrett. 

Division No, 35 Sons of Temperance——Dr. W.B. Rich, Montpelier; F. A. 
Ross, Montpelier. 

Newfane Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—*Mrs. P. R. Edes, 
Newfane ; Mrs. Louise E. Alfred, Newport. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Grand Division Sons of Temperance.—Thos. J. Tucker, Cambridgeport ; 
Geo. H. Harwood, Lynn; *Mrs. Annie M. Nixon, Boston Highlands ; 
Mrs. Eliza A. Orcutt, Dorchester ; Mrs, Mary J. Montague, Worcester ; 
*Jas. H. Roberts, Boston. 

Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society.—*Benj. R. Jewell, South Hamp- 
ron, IN. HH, 

Massachusetts Woman's Christian Temperance Unton.—*Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Melrose. 

Berkshire Prohibition Temperance Soctety—*A. B. Whipple; Berkshire. 

Young Men's Chrestian Associatéon.—*Chas. H. Barrows, Springfield. 

Episcopal Church, Springfield —*Jeanie R. Barrows, Springfield. 

Belleville Congregational Soctety.—*]. C. Stanley, Newburyport. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Grand Division Sons of Temperance—Smith Quimby, Hills Grove; 
Alonzo D. Vose, Woonsocket ; Chas. H. Higgins, Providence; Annie 
H. Cornell, Woonsocket ; M. Linnie Wood, Newport ; *P. B. Stiness, 
Providence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Grand Dzviston Sons of Temperance—*M. A. Farren, New Haven; 
Chas. A. Baldwin, New Haven; F. M. Hawley, New Canaan; C. E 
Hubbell, Stratford; A. W. Holmes, New Haven. 

Connecticut State Temperance Union,—*Rev. J. H. James, Rockville, *Rev- 
C. H. Barber, S. P. Thrasher, New Haven; *Rev. E. M. Poteat, New 
Haven ;*C. A. Dorman, M.D., New Haven; *Rev. Clarence H. Gree- 
ley, Mt. Carmel. 

Connecticut Baptist Convention.—G. M. Stone, D.D., Hartford; J. D. 
Herr, D.D., Norwich ; *Rev. E. M. Poteat, New Haven; Rev. J. H. 
Mason, New Haven; Hon. J. W. Manning, Putnam. 

New England Southern Conference M. E. Church.—Rev. C. H. Nutting ; 
Rev. E. P. Phreaner. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Thos., R, Thomp- 
son, New Haven. 

M. E. Church, Middletown,—*S. J. Watson, Middletown, 
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NEW YORK. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*D, H. Mann, M.D., 
Brooklyn ; G. H. Wheeler, Syracuse; *D, W. Hooker, Syracuse ; *Mrs, 
M. B. O'Donnell, Lowville; *T. G. Ellsworth, New York; *S. H. 
Davis, Alfred Centre; *J, E. West, Poughkeepsie. 

Grand Division Sons of Temperance of Eastern New York.—Rev. 
Stephen Merritt, New York; *C. E. Gildersleeve, New York; Rev. 
W. C. Steele, New York; Rev. R. H. Bosworth, Brooklyn; J. W. 
Cummings, New York, Mrs. E. A. Hopkins, New York; *Wm. H. 
Armstrong, Milford, Pa.; Miss Nellie G. Stearns, Brooklyn. 


Grand Divzston Sons of Temperance of Western New York.—Frank 
Dilts, Fulton; R. J. Conover, Buffalo; T. W. Atwood, Hartland; E. 
W. Redhead, Lockport; A. W. Young, Oswego; *Rev. C. H. Mead, 
Hornellsville. 

New York State Woman's Christian Temperance Unton.—*Mrs. M. M. 
Allen, Bellona; *Mrs, James Baldwin, Addison. 

New York East Conference of M. £. Church.—*Thos. L. Poulson, D.D., 
Jamaica; Rev. W. H. Boole, West Brighton; W. C. Steele, New 
York; *Rev. S. O. Curtice, Bridgeport, Conn.; Rev. L. R. Streator, 
Mt. Vernon, 

Royal Templars of Temperance.—*S, M. Lovell, Lockport, 

Genesee Conference of M. E. Church.—*Rev. L. E. Rockwell, Medina. 

Fuventle Templars—*Mrs. G. A. Hewitt, Gaines. 

Misston Lodge No. 606 Independent Order of Good Templars.—*S, H. 
Davis, Alfred Centre; H, C. Ford, Hornellsville. 

Cosmopolitan Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Edward H. 
Mead, New York, 

Waterford Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Dr, C. Bough- 
ton, Waterford ; *Mrs. C, Boughton, Waterford. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Potsdam—*Mrs. C. W. Leete, 


Potsdam. 

Monroe County Woman's Chresttan Temperance Union.—* Mary H. Light, 
Pittsford. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Rome—*Mrs. R. M. Bingham, 
Rome. 


Woman's Christan Temperance Union of New York City.—*Mrs. Susan 
Look Avery. 

Congregational Church, New York City—*Mrs. J. Isham Crane, New 
York. 

Christian Church, Richmondville—*John H. Rider, Richmondville. 

Unitarian Soctety, Syracuse—*Mrs. H. L. Snow, Syracuse. 

Summerfield M. E, Church, Port Chester.—*Willis P. Clark, Port 
Chester. 


Golden Cercle Lodge In dependent Order of Good Templars,—*L. Penney, 
Brooklyn, 
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NEW JERSEY. 


Grand Division Sons of Temperance—*H. B. Howell, Trenton; *A. G. 
Van Aken, New Brunswick ; *Fred Poole, Newark; *Wm. H. Hardy, 
New Brunswick. 

New Fersey State Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—Mrs. A. E. 
Bennet, Atlantic Highlands; Mrs. J, H. Perrine, Orange; Mrs. L. A. 
Quigley, Orange ; *Mrs. A. H. Foster, Cape May City. 

New Fersey Baptist State Convention.—*Albert G. Lawson, D.D., Cam- 
den; Rev. W. G. Russell, Camden ; Rev. S. B. Meeser, Paterson ; Rev. 
H. F. Stillwell, Freehold; Rev. Thos. Burroughs, Keyport. 

New Fersey A. M. E. Conference —*S. W. L. Roundtree, Princeton. 

Excelsior Division No. 4 Sons of Temperance.—*H. B. Howell, Trenton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Woman's Christian Temperance Alliance-—Mrs. Vine 
Crandall, Osceola; Mrs, Harry White, Indiana; Mrs. Thos. Sutton, 
Indiana; Mrs. Eliza Baker, Octoraro; *Mrs. Ellen M. Watson, Pitts- 
burg; *Mrs. James Campbell, Clarion; *Mrs. B. C. Christy, Pittsburg. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*S, B. Chase, 
Easton. 

M.E. Church, Hanover.—*L. J. Tully, Hanover. 

Pennsylvania Synod of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church—J. M. 
Gallagher, D.D., Jackson Center; Rev. A. B. Miller, Waynesburg. 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of West Hickory.—Mrs. W. G. 

Wilkins, West Hickory ; Mrs. Orion Siggins, West Hickory. 

Unitartan Church, Philadelphta.—*Frances E, W. Harper, Philadelphia. 


OHIO. 


Grand Division Sons of Temperance.—*Chas. P. Bishop, Norwalk ; Gen. 
S. F. Cary, College Hill; David W. Gage, Cleveland ; J. P. Winter- 
mute, Delaware; *E. J. Morris, Cincinnati; *Mrs. Ellen Cubben, Cleve- 
land; *Mrs, L. A. Downs, Cleveland. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—J, Q.A. Oliver, Circle- 
ville; E. Jay Pinney, Cleveland ; *Mrs, Chas. Williams, Findlay; Mrs, 
Florence Richards, Leipsic; Mrs. J. C. Stone, Cleveland ; *L. J. Beau- 
champ, Hamilton; *Mrs. L. J. Beauchamp, Hamilton; *Gen. Walter 
S. Payne, Fostoria ; *Chas, Williams, Findlay. 

Grand Council Royal Templars of Temperance-—Mrs, Dr, Jennie Leland, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Jennie Morley, Andover; A. J. Beckwith, Harbor ; 
John McDonough, Cleveland; *E. R. Hatch, Conneaut. 

Ohio Woman's State Christian Temperance Union.—*Mrs. James Buck, 
Norwalk ; *Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, Cleveland. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Lancaster.—*Martha Ellen 
Parry, M.D., Lancaster. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Mansfield —*Susan M. Sturges, 
Mansfield, 


‘ 
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Knights of Temperance.—-*Geo. Durand Wilder, Oberlin. 
Ohio Prohibition Party —*L. B. Logan, Alliance. 

M. E. Church, Delphos.—*Mrs. Hillhouse, Delphos. 
Assoctated Chartties—*P. W. Ayres, Cincinnati. 


ILLINOIS. 


Grand Division Sons of Temperance.—A. Lundstrom, Joliet; *S. B. Hal- 
lock, Montgomery ; *A. G. Warner, Englewood; *Rev. J. C. Stough- 
ton, Aurora; *T. M. Conpropst, Chicago; Peter Storms, Grand Cross- 
ing; M. D. Forrest, Chicago. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—B. S. Chambers, 
Chicago; F. L. Malmstedt, Chicago ; *Mrs. M. E. Gilmore, Riverdale, 
W. H. Shiner, Hudson; *Col. John Sobieski, Neosho, Mo.; *N. M. 
Temple ; *Minnie F. Caraway, Chrisman; *Eunice Hooper, Pana; 
*Uriah Copp, Jr., Loda. 

Non-Partisan Woman's Christian Temperance Allzance—*Mrs. J. R. 
Webster, Monmouth , *Dr. Mary Seymour, Belvidere , *N. Kate Reed, 
Chicago; *Mrs. J. Spencer Kennard, Chicago; *Mrs. Ira W. Lewis, 
Dixon. 

Grand Temple Templars of Honor and Temperance—*F¥. A. Bucking- 
ham, Rockford ; C. M. Ruland; H. A. Webber; J. W. Hudson; H. 
S. Northsoke. 

Royal Templars of Temperance—*Geo. C, Abbott, Chicago; *Alex. L. 
Whitehall, Chicago; *Edward G. Jack, Chicago; *Geo. H. Vallow, 
Chicago ; *Mrs. Alice Whitehall, Chicago. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—*Mrs, Phebe K. Straub, Hoop- 
eston, 

Grand Council Royal Templars of Temperance.—*H. L. Crosby, Chicago. 

Moody's Church, Chicago.—*Mrtrs. L. J. Tully, Chicago. 

Misstonary Soctety.—*Mrs. S. B. McNeill, Chicago. 

M. E. Church, Rogers Park.—*Dr, N. W. Tracy, Rogers Park. 

_Lmanuel Congregation, Chicago.—*Rev. Edward B. M. Browne, Chicago. 

Soctety of Friends, Chicago. —*Thos. W. Woodnutt, Chicago; *R. H. 
Switzer, Chicago. 

Temperance Society First Baptist Church, Chicago —*F. C. Baird, 
Chicago, 

Sunday-School, Hermttage-—*Mrs. Aller, Hermitage. 

Lodge of Independent Order of Good Templars, Chicago.—*Clara R. Dun- 
lap, Chicago. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Chicago—*Rev. Augusta I. 
Chapin, Chicago. 

Woman's Christian Union, Harvey —*Mrs. S. B. Holman, Harvey. 

Congregational Church, Chicago.—*Chas. Chubbuck, Chicago. 

West Baptist Home Mésstonary Society.—*Miss Belle L. Pettigrew, 
Chicago. 

Advent Christian Church, Chicago.—*Mrs. E. S. Mansfield, Chicago. 

Lake Forest Presbytertan Church.=*Edwin S. Wells, Lake Forest. 
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Englewood M. E. Church.—*Rev. C. E. Mandeville, Chicago. 

Presuyterian Church, River Forest—*Walter H. Reynolds, River Forest. 

West Side Woman's Christian Temperance Union—*H. L. Clark, 
Chicago ; *Margaret Campbell, Chicago. 

Rock River Conference M. E. Church.—*Rev. Edwin C. Arnold, Chicago. 

C. &. Porter Council Roval Templars of Temperance-—*Mrs. G. J. Stark- 
weather, Chicago ; *Mrs. S. E. Chidley, Chicago. 

Congregational Society, Fefferson Park.-—*Mrs, L. T. Lovell, Jefferson 
Park. 

Home Protection Soctety, Hyde Park.—*S, W. Straub, Chicago. 

First Baptist Church, Chicago.—*S. B. Lingle, Chicago. 

Minnehaha Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Milburn, Chicago. 


New Ferusalem Soctety—*Mrs. M. L. Harlan, Charleston. 

All Souls Church, Chicago.—*Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 

Presbyterian Church, Shelbyville —*Mrs. G, D, Chafee, Shelbyville. 

Fidelity Counczl Royal Templars of Temperance.—*Mrs. C. Rohrbough, 
Kinmundy; *A. M. Rohrbough, Kinmundy; *J. W. Wilson, Kin- 
mundy. 

M. E. Church, Chicago.—*Sarah Cox, Chicago ; *Francis Cox, Chicago. 

Des Plains M. E. Church.—*Mrs. Maria J. Garland, Des Plains ; *Mrs. 
Sarah Allison, Des Plains, 

First Baptist Church, Chicago.—*Edward Goodman, Chicago, 

Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Bruno Gibdchert, Chicago. 

Tilinots Conference of Charities and Corrections.—*John Visher, Chicago. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—*Mrs. J. L. Brodfuehver, 
Chicago ; *Mary A. Straub, Chicago. 

Non-Partisan Woman's Christian Temperance Unton.—*Mary A. Hop- 
kins, Chicago. 

Medical Society, Chicago.—*O. N. Huff, M.D., Chicago. 

Congregational Church, Winnetka.—*Rev. Quincey L. Dowd, Winnetka. 

Christian Church, Elgin.—*Rev. W. L. Hayden, Elgin. 

Oakland Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Mrs. Lucy M. 
Edgar, Chicago. 

Baptist Church, Folvet.—*G. Holmberg, Joliet. . 

King’s Daughters, Villa Ridge—*Miss M. BR. Ayres, Villa Ridge. 

Millard Ave. Congregational Church, Chicago—*Rev. J C. Cromer, 
Chicago. ; 

Congregational Church, Oak Park.—*Mrs. D. R. Niver, Oak Park. . 

Des Plains Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—*Mrs. Maria J. Gar- 
land, Des Plains; *Mrs. Sarah Allison, Des Plains. 

Kenwood Evangelical Church.—*Reynolds Fisher, Chicago. 

Unton Park Church—*Mrs. R. A, Hall, Chicago. 

Congregational Church, Napervitlle—*S. A, Freeman, Naperville. 

The Friends, Western Springs.—*] R. Price, Western Springs. 

Willard Lodge Independent Order of Good T. emplars.—*Henry H. Roser, 


Evanston. 
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e 
M. E. Church, Evanston.—*F rank C. Lockwood, Evanston. 
M. E. Church, Ravenswood.—*Rev. J. P. Brushingham, Ravenswood. 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago—*Dr. Geo. W, Emery, Chicago; *Mrs. 
Geo. W. Emery, Chicago, 
Royal Templars of Temperance, Salem.—*Thos, S. Marshall, Salem, 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union.—*Felix McCurtley, Chicago. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chtcago.—*Herrick Johnson, D.D. 
St. Paul's Reformed Episcopal Church, Chicago.—*Rev. Bishop Saml. Fal- 
lows. 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago.—*O. P, Gifford, D.D. 
Presbyterian Church, Maywood.—* Hi. R. Stark, Maywood. 
Baptist Church, Evanston.—* Rev, H. A. Delano, Evanston, 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars—*Mary L. Doe, Bay 
City; L. O. Miller, Three Rivers; *Albert Dodge, Grand Rapids; P. 
J.. Connell, Muskegon; *Mrs. T. B. Knapp, Howell; *Alfred ©. 
Crozier, Grand Rapids. 

Grand Lodge of Lake Supertor, Independent Order of Good Templars.— 
E.. T. W., Daume, Central Mine; W, E. Murray, Gladstone; W. H. 
Simmons, Manistique. 

Woman's Christan Temperance Union.—*Mrs. E. B. Willson, Leslie. 

Wexford Woman's Christian Temperance Unton.—*Mrs. Mary A. Gil- 
bert, Sherman. 

M.E. Church League, Osceola.—*Rev. R. N. Mulholland, Au Sable. 


WISCONSIN. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Capt. C. F. Cleg- 
horn, Clinton; Miss Mate Humphrey, Janesville; Miss Flora Carr, 
Madison; Rev. W. R. Brown, New Richmond; *Rev. J. F. Carle, 
Albany.; *Mrs, M, E.. Warren, Fox Lake ; *W. H. Clark, Ripon; *B. F. 
Parker, Milwaukee. 

Grand Temple Templars of Honor and Temperance.—Henry Sandford, 
Manitowoc; A. J. Smith, Amherst , Rev. T. D. Williams, Manitowoc ; 
Mrs. A. J. Smith, Amherst; Mrs. D. B. Bailey, Appleton. 

Archdiocese of Milwaukee.—*John O'Connor, Milwaukee. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Oshkosh—*Mrs, L, M. Wright, 
Oshkosh. 

Gospel Temperance League.—*Rev. A. L.. Morse, Necedah, 

M, E.. Church, Milton.—*F rank E. Richardson,. Milton. 

St. Luke's Church,, Ractne—*],. P. Sinclair, Racine. 

Excelstor Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Geo. W. Clark, 
Merrill. 

NEBRASKA. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*R, A. Hawley, 
Lincoln; Anna M. Saunders, Callaway; J. W. Shaw, Hastings; Mrs. 
S. K. Long, Madison, 
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INDIANA. 


Indiana Synod of Cumberland Presbyterian Church.—Rev. A. W. Haw- 
kins, Logansport ; Rev. O. S. Baum, Martinsville; Rev. H. C. Cock- 
rum, Bloomfield ; Rev. W. J. Darby, Evansville; Rev. Alonzo Yates, 
Monroe City, 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Logansport.—*Mrs. C. P. Wright, 
Logansport. 

MM. E. Church, North Salem,—*Walter S. Davis, North Salem. 

Prohibition League.—*A, Grant Tebbs, Lawrenceburg, 


IOWA. 

Lowa Non-Parttsan Woman's Chresttan Temperance Union.—Mys. M. 
E. Woodin ; *Mrs. F. J. Maley, *Mrs. C. C. Crosby; Mrs. Anna Lee 
Mahin ; *Mrs. Florence Miller, Des Moines. 

Lowa State Temperance Alléance.—*Lewis Todhunter, Indianola; *Louisa 
Todhunter, Indianola; *Rev. Dr. Geo, F. Magoun, Grinnell; *Dr. 
Joel W. Smith, Charles City. 

Lowa State Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—*Mrs. Laura Hurd 
Bailey, Dunlap, *Lavinia B. Benedict, Decorah ;, *Mrs.. M. B. Hol- 
yoke, Chicago. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Dr. E. R. Hutch- | 
ins, Des Moines; Perry Perkins, Des Moines; *Mrs, Anna Harris, 
Des Moines. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 7th District—*Mrs. Lewis Tod- 
hunter, Indianola; *Mr. Lewis Todhunter, Indianola. 

M. E. Church, Clayton.—*T. A. Kellett, Clayton. 

Pilgrim Congregational Church, Creston.—*]. R. Beard, Creston. 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Rochester.—*Ella G, Cline, 
Rochester. 

Floyd County Temperance Alliance-—*Dr. Joel W. Smith, Charles. City. 


MINNESOTA. 

-Non-Purtisan Woman's Chrtsttcan Temperance Union—*Mrs. T. B. 
Walker, Minneapolis; *Mrs. Walter S. Pardee, Minneapolis ; *Mrs. F. 
E. Towers, Minneapolis. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Oscar Wolf, St. 
Paul. 

Woman's Presbyterian M. S. Soctety—*Mrs. N. Eleanor Stewart, Litch- 
field. 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union—*Mary I. Cramsie, St. Paul. 


MISSOURI. 
Missourt Prohibition Soctety—*Wm. C. Wilson, St. Louis. 
Catholic Woman's Temperance Union.—*Leonora M. Lake, St. Louis; 
*Alice V. Brown, St. Louts; *Mamie R. Frainney, St. Louis. 
Clyde Congregational Church—*Mrs. G. T. Spellman, Kansas City. 
Temperance Soctety, Springfield. —* &. C, Cornings, Springfield, 
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KANSAS. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—* Amanda M. Way, 
Pleasanton; *A. N. See, Salina. 

Kansas State Temperance Union —*D.C. Milner, D.D., Topeka; *Jas. A. 
Troutman, Topeka. 

Law and Order League.—*D. Earhart, Atchison, 

Kansas State Prohibition Publishing Assoctation-—*D. Fogle, Williams- 
burg. 

Wichita Central Woman's Christian Temperance Union—-*Mary E. 
Miller, Wichita. 

M. E. Church, Salzna,—*]. H. Lockwood, D.D., Salina, 


WASHINGTON. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—Wm. H. Shearman, 
Aberdeen ; Chas. E. Cline; Geo. F. Cotterill, Seattle. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota State Enforcement League—*Chas. A. Pollock, Fargo ; 
*Isaac C. Wade, Jamestown, *H. R. Dickinson, Reynolds. 

North Dakota Conference of M, E. Church,—Rev. J. R. Yost, Thompson ; 
Rev. C. A. Macnamara, Cando. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota State Woman's Christian Temperance Union—*Mrs. 
Emma A. Cranmer, Aberdeen. 

Presbyterian Synod of South Dakota—Rev. Abel M. Worth, Brookings ; 
Rev. E. J. Nugent, Rapid City. 

South Dakota Baptist State Convention,—Rev. N. C. Mallory, Aberdeen ; 
Hon. H. H. Keith, Sioux Falls; Rev. D. R. Landis, Pierre; Mrs. T. 
M. Shanafelt, Huron; Mrs. Chas. Carroll, Akron, Iowa. 

Brown County Woman's Christian Temperance Union —*Mrs. Louisa P. 
Crow, Aberdeen. 


COLORADO. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—Rev. H. L. Beards- 
ley, Erie; *Frank Rand, Arvada; Mrs. S. M. W. Likens, Denver; R. 
A. McLellan, Leadville; J. S. Haughey, Leadville. 


OREGON. 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Hepner—*Mrs. A. L. Fox, 
Hepner. 


UTAH. 


Utah Territorial Woman's Christian Temperance Unton.—*Mrs. H. P. 
Hunter, Ogden. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good T. emplars.—*Geo, D. Kellogg, 
Newcastle. 

Gospel Temperance Union.—*L. L. Abbot, San Francisco. 

Superintendent of Press World's Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union.—M., G. C. Edholm, Oakland. 

Baptist Church, San Franctsco—*Mrs. M. P. Sawtelle, M.D., San Fran- 
cisco. : 

M. E. Church, C tkland.—*H. B. Heacock, Oakland. 


MARYLAND. 

Maryland State Temperance Alliance.—*Prof. Jonathan K. Taylor, Bal- 
timore; Robt. T. Smith, Baltumore; Dr. Chas. Billingslea, Westmin- 
ster; *Benj. H. Miller, Sandy Springs; John M. McClenahan, Port 
Deposit. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars —John Smith, Wash- 
ington; Miss Emma F. Bishop, Washington; A. H. Frear, Washing- 
ton; J. L. Cobey, Washington , *T. C. Spurgeon, Washington. 


VIRGINIA. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—Rev. J. R. Tillery; 
Geo. W. Hawxhurst, Falls Church; Rev. G. C. Vanderslice; Mrs. J. 
A. Hobson, Richmond; Mrs. L. B. Staats. 

Presbytertan Church, Chréstiansburg.—* Aaron Graham, Christiansburg, 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Christiansburg —*Ella Price, 
Christiansburg. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—-Julius K. Monroe; 
J. Ami Martin; Thos. N. Barnes; Rev. A. B. Rohrbough, Wheeling; 
*Will A. Strickler, Ellenboro. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.— F. S. Blair, Guil- 
ford College. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—Joel E. Brunson, 
Sumter; G.T. Walker, M.D., Glendale; Joseph Lindsay, Chester ; 
Will A. Barber, Chester; Chas. A. Smith, Timmonsville. 


ALABAMA. 
Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*C. H. Butler. 


KENTUCKY. 
Grand Council Royal Templars of Temperance.—Jas. A. Hodges, Louis- 
ville; A. J. Campbell, Lexington; Jas. McBride, Louisville ; Geo, A, 
Lewis, Frankfort; D, V. Fry, Lexington. 
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* 
Woman's State Christian Temperance Union,—*Mrs. Geo. W. Bain, Lex- 


ington. 
M. E. Church, South.—*Geo. W. Bain, Lexington. 
LOUISIANA. 
Crowley Soctety of Chréstian Endeavor,—*J. J. Baird, Crowley. 
TENNESSEE. 
Catholic Total Abstinence Benefit Soctety—*Jerry Buckley, Nashville. 
ONTARIO. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars—F. S. Spence, 
Toronto; *Mrs. W. L. Scott, Toronto ; *E, Dawson, Kincardine. 
Grand Division Sons of Temperance.—J. B. Brooks, Toronto; *A. Q. 
Henderson, Omagh; W. H. Bewell, Whitby; J. M. Walton, Kettleby ; 

*Edward Carswell, Oshawa; *Wm. H. Orr, Toronto. 

Dominion Woman's Chresttan Temperance Union.—Mrs. Ella F. M. 
Williams, Toronto ; *Mrs. Ellen S. Foster, Knowlton, Quebec; Mrs. 
Fawcett, Toronto; Mrs. Dr. Blakely, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Miss M. 
Scott, Ottawa; *Mrs. Saml. Graham, Owen Sound. 

Royal Templars of Temperance——*J. Parsons Smith, Hamilton; *Prof. 
H. F. Morgan, Picton; *W. W. Buchanan, Hamilton. 

General Conference of Methodist Church, Canada,—*Thos. Nixon, Win- 
nipeg. 

Brampton Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—Mrs. Thos. Holtby, 
Brampton; Mrs. Robinson, Brampton. : 

Appleby Division No. 272 Sons of Temperance——Simeon M. Triller, 
Appleby ; John E. Moody, Appleby. 

Division Sons of Temperance.—*Henry O'Hara, Toronto. 

Palermo Division No. 143 Sons of Temperance.—A. Buck, Palermo; Mrs. 
G. H. A. Buck, Palermo. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars —*Rev. A. E. Green, 
Richmond. 

British Woman's Christian Temperance Union.—Miss Boeses ; Mrs. Jno. 
Clements, Vancouver ; Mrs, Chas. Schooley; Mrs. Robt. Maitland. 

Calvary Baptist Church, Victoria.—*Rev. J. E. Coombs, Victoria. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Grand Temple Templars of Honor and Temperance.—*Chas. A. Everett, 
St. John; Sir Leonard Tilley, St. John; D. McNally, St. John; S. E. 
Logan, St. John ; W. C. Simpson, St. John. 

Grand Deviston Sons of Temperance.—*C, A. Everett, St. John; Hon. G, 
E. Foster, Ottawa; *H. H. Pitts, Fredericton; J. D. Murray; W. J. 
Armstrong, St. John. 

Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*W. D. Baskin, St. 
John. 

Methodist Conference of New Brunswick and Prince Edward's Island.— 
*Rey. Thos, Marshall, Chatham ; Henry J. Thorne, St. John, 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Sherbrooke.—Mrs. N. W. 
Hyndman, Sherbrooke. 


PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 


Grand Dtvision Sons of Temperance-—*Rev. J. W. Fisher, Pownal. 
Grand Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Louis W. Fowler, 
North Bedeque. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


Grand Division Sons of Temperance.—*F. Falconer, Sidney ; *Jonathan 
Parsons, Halifax. 
FOREIGN. 


National Temperance League, England.—*John Y. Henderson, London’; 
*Rev. John McNeill; *J. Louis Fenn, London. 

United Kingdom Alliance, Great Britain.—*Rev. James Clark, Man- 
chester, England; *W. E. A. Axon, Manchester, England; *Amos 
Scholfield, London, England; *Ernest C. Clark, Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

United Kingdom Band of Hope Unton.—*Charles Wakely, London, 
England ; *T. E. Hallsworth, Manchester, England; *Arthur Albert 
Bryan, Cardiff, England; Jacob Earnshaw, Ashton-on-Mersey, Eng- 
land. 

Scottish Permtssive Bill and Temperance Assoctatéon.—* Robert Mackay, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Grand Lodge of England, Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Joseph 
Malins, Birmingham; *Guy Hayler, Neweastle-on-Tyne; *Rev. J. 
Thornley, Sheffield; *E. C. Ellis, Derby; *T. F. Ellery, Isle of Wight; 
*Mrs, May Claxton, London; *Rev. W. J. Cooksley, Rottenham ; *W. 
Tennet, Middlesborough ; *R. E. M. Lawrence, Weston Super Mare. 

Grand Lodge of Australia, Independent Order of Good Templars.—*W. 
F. Finlayson, Brisbane, Queensland ; *Fenwick White, Queensland. 

Ceylon Temperance Union.—L. Bailey; J. F. Fiosera, Colombo ; J. Smed- 
ley, Derbyshire, England; E. Smedley, Derbyshire, England. 

Rattinden YVstavat. Helsingissa, Finland —Ebba Nordgvist; *Edward 
Bjorhenheim, Helsingfors. 

Trish Temperance League-—Robert Vint, Belfast. 

Total Abstinence Soctety of the Presbyterian Church of England.—Rev. 
R. M. Thornton, London ; *J. Y. Henderson, London. 

Grand Lodge of New South Wales, Independent Order of Good Templars. 
—N, T. Collins, Gunning; Mrs. N. T, Collins, Gunning. 


Danmark Storloge af Nordisk, Independent Order of Good Templars.— 


*Victor Holmes, Jarnestown, N. Y. 
British Woman's Temperance League—*Mrs. Margaret E, Parker, Dun- 


dee, Scotland. 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Honolulu, Hawaztan Islands.— 


*Mrs. M. B. Beckwith, Honolulu. 


. 
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Social and Morat-Reform Soctetzes of France.—*Marie Marshall. 

Grand Lodge of Germany, Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Miss 
Charlotte A. Gray, Glensburg. 

Grand Lodge of Scotland, Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Rev. 
John Cairns, Kilmarnock ; John Sutherland, Edinburgh; Miss Suther- 
land, Edinburgh; Rev. Robt. W. Dobbin, Glasgow; James Marshall, 
Glasgow ; Rey. O. Dryer, Avedrie. 

International Soctety against the Use of Alcoholic Drink.—*Miss Char- 
lotte A. Gray, Glensburg, Germany; Dr. Alfred Ploetz, Meriden, 
Conn, 

North of England Temperance League.—*Guy Hayler, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

New Zealand Temperance Alliance.—W. H. Smith, Auckland. 

National Coffee Tavern Association of Great Brétain,—*Joseph Bentley, 
London, England; *Chas. C. Smith, London, England; G. P. John- 
ston, London, England; Frank Everill, London, England; Wm. Pes- 
kitt, London, England ; *Frank Short, Manchester, England; *Arthur 
Albert Bryan, Cardiff, England; *Saml. Kay, Lancashire, England. 

Dutch National Christian Total Abstenence Soctety.—Dr. Jno. Van Burk. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hope Union.—Jacob Earnshaw, Ashton- 
on-Mersey, *T. E. Hallsworth, Manchester, England ; Edwin Barton, 
Heaton Chapel; F. Milne, Marlboro Road; *Mrs. T. E. Hallsworth, 
Manchester, England. 

Edinburgh Band of Hope Unton.—*W. G. Bruce, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Surrey Band of Hope Unton.—*]. Y. Henderson, London. 

Hackney and East Middlesex Band of Hope Unton.—*C. Lacey, London, 
England; *Mrs, C, Lacey, London, England. 

Cambridgeshire District Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.— 
*Chas. Dixon, Cambridge, England. 

Loyal Cambridge Lodge Independent Order of Good Templars.—*Chas. 
Dixon, Cambridge, England, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mt. Holyoke Alumne Soctety.—*Helen M. Pratt, New York City. 

Editortul Department Detrott Free Press.—*Mrs. M. L. Raque, Detroit, 
Mich, ; 

*Mrs. M. L. Woodworth, Denver, Col.; *D. R. Atkins, Chicago, IIl.; 
*Walter Thos. Mills, Oak Park, Ill.; *C. M. Goodale, Chicago, 
Ill; *Mrs. Josie Wasem, Chicago, IIL; *Chilion B, Allen, Chicago, 
Ill; *Mrs, Rev. Thos. Bowman, Chicago, Ill; *W, B. Carr, Latrobe, 
Pa.; *W. T. Onahan, Chicago, IIl.; *Mrs. Amanda Smith; *Rev. Jo- 
seph F. Flint, Harvey, Ill.; *Susan B, Anthony, Rochester, N. Y.; 
*W. W. Miles, Mich.; *Rev. J. J. Tobias, Chicago, II]. 
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